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11th  District  American  Legion,  Indianapolis,  Ind   640 

The  American  Legioo,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  •  ...  642 

Vegac  Clark  County  Consortium,  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Las 

V^as,  Nev  '.   ^46 

Employment  Development  Department,  State  of  California,  Sacramento, 

C^lif:  .:.  ^   656 

Central  Florida  Educational  Con8ortiu;n  for  Women,  Winter  Park,  Fla   668 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1981 


f 


"  TUESDAY,  AUiGftJS 


ST  25,  1981 
U.S..  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity, 

Ck>MMiTTO|^N  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  second  floor  court- 
room, U.S.  district  courthouse  and  old  Federal  building,  46  East 
Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  commencing  at  9:05  a.m..  Senator 
Dan  Quayle  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Senator  Quayle.  We  will  come  to  order. 

It  is,  indeed,  *Tny  privilege  and  pleas^ure  to  open  up  a  series  of 
hearings  aVound  the  country  on  emplpyment  and  training  issues 
and  on  the  aspects  of  CETA  that  confront  us. 

We  willjbe  conducting  a  series  of  hearings,  not  only  in  Indiana— 
where  we  have  2  days  scheduled--but  we  are  going  to  have  some 
hearings  in  the  Northeast,  and  the  Southern  part  of  the  country,  ^ 
and  eventually  but  West. 

We  have  culminated  4  days  of  hearings  in  Washington. 

The  subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  is  the  Employment  and  Pro- 
ductivity Subcommittee. 

The  issue  that  we  face  today  and  we  will  hear  testimony  about 
concerns  'training.  We  have  a  tax  cut  and  a  budget  reconciliation 
package,  that  I  am'  hopeful,  and  confldent,  will  help  stimulate  the 
economy  and  generate  jobs,  primarily  in  thel)i"ivate  sector. 

Today,  the  issue  that  we  are  pursuing  in  these  hearings  is  ways  of 
preparing  the  disadvantaged  for  productive  employment. 

Second,  -we  m,ust  find  ways  of  transforming  our  delivery  system 
from  one  in  which  the  fbfcus  is  on^'isompUance  with  technical  rules 
into  one  in  which  performance  is  what  counts.  - 
^  And,  finally,  for  me,  the  overriding  issue  and  the  real,  the  tough 
nut  to  crack,  as  thev'say,  is  one  to  define  the  role  of  Government* 
in  this  endeavor.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government? 
What  is  the  role  of  the  State  government?  What  is  the  role  of  the 
local  government?  And  what  is  the  role  of  the  private  business  and 
private  industry?  And  how  are  we  going  to  provide  training  and 
employment  opportunity  to  those  that  don't  have  it?  •  •  ' 

Those  are  some  pretty*  tough  questions. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  responses.  We  have  had  CETA,  voca- 
tional education,  employment  services.  No  doubt  about  it  that, 
justified  or  unjustified,  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  these 
>grogram8,  how  they  worked,  how  they  have  operated,  whether  they 
nave  been  efficient  or  not. 

(1)   *  ^ 
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/  'T*oday,  our  first  witness»is  not  only  a  very  capable  individual, 
who  happens  to  be  >the  first  person*  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  Gov. 
Bob  Orr,  but  also  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  He  has  been  intimately^ 
involved  in  the  reforming  of  government,  and  working  with  us  at" 

-4he  national  level  from  his  perspective  at  the  State  level,  on  the 
i^ea  of  block  grants.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  our  discussion  dialog 
on  block  grantSs  versus  Cirtegorical  grants,  and  I  looking  for- 
ward, as  I'm  sure  you  are,  to  his"  testimony  on  .the  training  issues. 

And,  so,  at  this  time,  it  is  my  privilege  to  call  forward  as  our 
first  witness  to  tbase  hearings,  the  outstanding  Governor  of  the 
Sfate  of  Indiana,  Gov.  Bob  Orr. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.. ROBERT  D.  ORR.  G(^^RNOR  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  INDIANA.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DONALD  K.  GENTRY. 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER.  STATE  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION;  .II ALTON  ^AYES.,  DIRECTOR,  EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY  DIVISION;  WENDELL  J.  WALLS.  STATE 
DIRECTOR.  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  BOARD;  AND  LINDA 
R,  JESTER.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  INDIANA  OFFICE  .OF  OC- 
CUPATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Governor  Orr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  we  will  have  to  let  the  media  get  the 
microphones  from  the  judge's  bench  down  to  the  Governor's  chair. 
It  is  pot  a  bad  place  to  have  a  hearing. 

Governor  Orr.  It  is  a  very  good  place  to  have  hearings.  ,  _ 

I  thank  you  for  the  early  start  of  these  hearings,  and  I  will 
apologize  ahead  of  time  for  the  fact  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  leave  rather  abruptly  after  I  finish  my  testimony  and  answer 
your  questions.  I  have  the  good  fortune  this  morning  to  go  to 
Columbus,  Ind.,  to  assist  in  a  ground-breaking  ceremony  for  a  new 
industry,  Claas  of  America,  a  German  company  making  an  invest- 
ment in  Columbus  which  ultimately  will  result  in  employment  'of 
about  500  people  to. make  farm  combines.  And  I  am  happy  to 
indicate'that  part  of  the  selling  approach  to  Claas  was  the  ability 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  provide  a  unique  way  to  train  and 
retrain  workers. 

So,  I  w.  U  be  ^n  my  way  to  Columbus  shortly  after  I  finish  here. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  asked  by  Senator  Quayle,  our 
new  Hoosier  Senator,  to  appear  here  and  to  share  my  \deas.  - 

Vfhile  presently  functiorxing  as  Governor,  it  should  be  noted  that 
I,  am  no  stranger  to  the  area  of  job  creation  and  economic  develop- 
ment. For  8  years,  while  serving'  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  my  major 
responsibility  for  the  State  of  Indiana  was  job  creation  and  econom- 
ic development.  Even  now,  in  my  present  role  of  Governor,  I  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  v.'i£h  Lt.  Gov.  John  Mufz  on  programs  related 
to  economic  development  and  job  creation. 

'  I  need  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that  John  Mutz  is  doing  his 
duty  as  commissioner  of  agriculture  this  morning  at  Ag  Day  at  the 
Sta'te  Fair.  He  asked  me,  yesterday  to  convey  his  regards  and  to 
indicate  that  I  am  testifying  for  his  office  as  well  as  my  own. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  Indiana,  at  my  insistence  and  with  the 
creative  support  of  the  department  of  commerce,  has  placed  job 
creation  at  the  top  of  its  agen.da  for  the  depade^of  the  lOSO^s. 
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We  believe  our  primary  task  is  to  do  the  kind  of  economic 
development  job  which  *will  provide  the  jobs  needed  for  Hoosiers  in 
the  future. 

We  have  selected  a  Governor  s  Council  for  Economic,  Develop- 
ment, most  of  wjiom  are  here.  The  council's  members  include  the 
department  of  commerce,  headed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor;  vo- 
cational and  technical  education  board,  represented  by  Don  Gentry: 
the  Indiana  Office  of  Occupational  Development,  represented  by 
Linda  Jester,  its  director;  the  rehabilitation  seiyices  board,  repre- 
sented by  Wendall  Walls,  its  directof;  the-  employment  security 
'division,  represented  by  Dave  Purcell,  its  assistant  director,  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  his  vocational  educa- 
tion division.  The  council  represents  a  marriage  between  job  train- 
ing and  economic  development  and  I  am.  happy  to  advise  you  that 
we  have  very  good  coordinative,  effort. 

To  that  end,  with  enthusiasm  and  the  bipartisan  support  from 
the  general  assembly,  Indiana^  has  a  whole,  new  set 'of  tools  with 
which  to  "pursue  its  job  creation  agenda.  Sortie  of  these  tools  are 
extensions  of  previously  existing  programs.  Some  are  totally  new, 
and  some  are  exceptionally  creative. 

I  won'|:  bother  vou  with  details,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  our 
conscious  decision  to  pursue  job  creation,  to  target  effort  to  cre- 
ation of  small  businesses  and  to  stress  development  of  high  technol- 
ogy jobs  now  hfis  a  statutory  base  andfM^islative  blessing. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  Indiana  has  placed  jqb  creation  at 
the  top  of  its  agenda. 

.  Unemployment  in  the  Hoosier  State  reached  a  high  of  11.7  per- 
cent in  June  of  1980,  when  the  national  average  was  7.5  percent. 

Even  in  June  of  1981,  Indiana's  unemployment  stood  at  9.1  per- 
cent agaijjst  the  national  average  of  7.3  percent. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Indiana  has  been  impacted  more 
severely  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  principal  one,  in  our 
view,  is  that  Federal  policies  that  .produced  double-digit  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates  more  severely  impacted  States  which  are 
industrialized,  as  Indiana  is,  ^nd  particularly  hurt  States  with  a 
durable  goods  orientation,  which  also  fits  Indiana.  When  in  a  reces- 
sion in  durable  goods  develops,  as  it  did  in  late  1979,  Indiana  has 
generally  tended  to  be  affected  more  drastically  than  other  States. 

However,  I  should  add  that  we  are  confident  that  Indiana  Nvill* 
rebound  well.  We  are  pleased,  as  you  are,  that^the  right  steps  are 
being  taken  jn  Washington  to  make  national  recovery  a  reality. 

We  believe  the  underlying  economic  factors  which  influence  Indi- 
ana's abilify  to  compete  with  other  States  in  job  creation  activity 
places  us  in  a  higHly  competitive  position.  We  have  many  pluses 
which  will  , work  in  Indiana's  favor  when  national  recovery  begins. 
We  have  the  tools  to  capitalize  on  recovery.  We  intend  to  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  national  recovery  once  it  begins  to  material? 
ize. 

In  so  doing,  we  need  Federal  progrdms  which  provide  mecha- 
nisms which  link  all  agencies  at  all  levels  together  in  a  coordinated 
effort  to  educate,  train,  retrain,  and  then  place  individuals  in  pro- 
ductive jobs.  ^Coordination  and  communication  may  have'  the 
doubly-beneficial  effect  of  making  a  orogram,  such  as  CETA  as  an 
example,  more  effective  and  less  costfy.  ^ 
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In  Indiana,  both  formally  and  informally,  we  have  developed 
linkages,  between  State  agencies  involved  in  skill  training  and  eco- 
*  nomic  development  with  some  successes. 

More  needs  to  be  done,  but  we  have  made  a  good  start  in  this 
^administre^ion,  and  we  have  made  progress. 

An  overall  training  and  employment  policy,  which  should  relate 
to  a  specific  program  like  CETA,  should  have  these  objectives: 

One,  it  Should  encourage  the  creation  of  new  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  and  should  encourage  the  use  of  private  sector  trainmg 
skills  to  the  maximum'extent  possible. 

Two,  it  should  provide  training  and  retraining  services  to  those 
who  need  them.  Retraining  of  skilled  workers  in  industrial  States 
like  Indiana  is  particularly  important  in  putting  people  back  to  . 
work  and  in*  satisfying  the  needs  of  industrial  development  pros- 
pects. For  those  reasons,  it  should  be  targeted  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  ^persons  and  to  areas  with  chronic  unemployment 
problems. 

Three,  it  should  have  as  its  controlling  objective  to  train  and 
place  people  in  permanent  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  it  seems  to  me  that  policy  en- 
acted by  th^  Congress  needs  to  include  certain  elements. 

There-'lieeds  to  be  an  elimination  of  disincentives  to^  undergo 
training  and  accept  work.  There  are  actual  disinceiirives  there,  as 
we  all  know. 

In  other  words,  we  must  adopt  as  national  policy  a  position 
which  makes  it  more  profitable  and  more  acceptable  to  work  than 
not  to  work.  *  • 

We  must  institutionalize  coordinative  and  communicative  mecha-  , 
nisms  which  will  put  all  agencies  involved  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  in  job  training  and  job  placement  into  the  same  equa- 
tion. -  • 

We  must  create  incentives  for  private  sector  involvement  and 
eliminate  any  existing  disincentives; 

Similarly,  thfjre  should  be  a  sorting  out  of  roles  in  this  area 
between*  the  various  levels  of  government. 

The  Federal  Government,  through ^the  Congress,  should  establish 
overall  policy  and.  define  the  scope  of  the  job  trainiiig  and  employ- 
.  ment  program. 

State  governments  must  be  allowed  to  tailor  policy  to  State 
requirements.  They  should  establish  performance  standards*  and 
create  mechanisms  which. will  link  State  programs  to  the  Feder^hyj? 
Government's  economic  recovery-  efforts.  '  * 

*  The  State  should  be  free  to  tailor  Fts  own  approach  to  its  own 
needs,  and  should  not  be  hamstrung  by  Federal  dictates,  either 
from  the  Congress  or  from  an  administrative  body- 
Local  agencies  involved  in  the  program  should  have  the  flexibil- 
ity to  design  programs  which  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  locality 
where  they  operate. 

In  my  view,  consideration  should  be  given  to  consolidatin^r  all 
presently  existing  employment  and  training  programs  into  a  block 
grant  program  for  States  to  administer  with  mmimal  Federal  re- 
striction. Such  an  apprqach  could  reduce  duplication  of  effort  and 
services  which  now  exist  because  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams emanate  frdm  a  variety  of  Federal  agencies,  each  of  which 
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hps  its  own  agenda  and  its  own  differing  set  of  administrative 
procedures  and  requirements. 

Let  me  make  the  point  that  our  Governor  s  Council  on  Econon?ic 
Development  is  intended  to  do  that  here  in  Indiana.  I  suggest  it  as 
a  valuable  means  by  which  things  can  be  properly  coordinated. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  there  is  public  interest  in  helping 
unemployed  and  underemplbyed  individuals  move  into  productive 
jobs.  It  is  an  interest  which  is  shared  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  governments,  and  localities  withiivthe  States. 

Our  shared  iaterest  dictates  that  we  develop  a  strategy  which 
brings  every  available  resource  and  every  available  force  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  chronic  unemployment  or  underemployment.  Our 
human  resources  are  the  most  important  resources,  we  have. 
^We  are  losing  some  of  that  precious  resource  as  long  as  we 
permit  unconscionably  high  rates  of  unemployment  to  continue  to 
exist  among  young  blacks  or  among  other  gfoups  with  chronic 
unemployment  or  underemplo)anent  problems.  We  must  relate 
.tliese  problem  areas  to  economic  development  efforts. 
^  Through  such  innovations  as  enterprise  zones.  State  and  Federal 
statutes  mi^st  establish  incentives  tq  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  gravitate  to  economically  distresscsd  locations. 

sThe  United  States  of  America  has  a^  scatter  shot,  uncoordinated, 
tenxporary  approach  to  this  significant  pr<?blepi  and  it  has  had'thaL 
in  the  past.  '  ,  ''^.^  *  ,       •       •  ' 

The'  United  States'  needs  to  develop  a  targeted,  permanenf,"  co- 
ordinated effort,  joined  with  the  States,  which  will  begin  to  reduce  ^ 
the.  siie  of  our  employment  and  training  pr*oblem,  and  .make  it 
jnore  manageable  in  the  future.      C  . 

I  fully  recognize  that  this  is  not  an  i^y  task  to  accomplish,  and^ 
that  there  a^e  many  facets  to  the  problem  which  must  be  consid- 
ered. •  *  >  * 

I  congratulate  Senator  Quayle,  and  members  of  thitMigmmitt^e,  ^ 
for  undertaking »th6se  hearings  around  the  country,  antifneamigs   -  . 
which  are  likely  to  produce  sbme  basis  on  which  to  formulate  a 
new  national  policy  on  job  training  and  emplpyment. 

In  the  spirit  of  renewed  federalism,  thank  you  for,  encouraging 
me  to  participate  in  your  deliberations.  I  will^be  happy  to  continue  *^ 
to  be  of  help,  if  I  can  be,  and  I  will  be  happy  to.  ans\Ver-  any  ^* 
questions  which  you  niight  have. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very' much,  Governor,  and  thank 
you  for  your  continued  involvement  in  economic  development  and 
job  creation.  Thank  you  for  your  announcement  about  Columbus, 
and  your  testimony  here  today.  '  . 

And  J  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  as  we  strive  for  the  re- 
newed federalism,  as  you  ^o  aptly  put  it. 

One  question  I  have,  and  we  have  had  this  in  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington where  we  had  Stat^  officials  testify.  From  your  testimony  I 
gath'Si'  that  you  would  envision  the  new  CETA  system  working 
'  ideally  as  basically  block  granted  to  the  States,  and  then  the  States 
would,  in  turn,  turn  it  over  to  the  local  level. 

Governor  Orr.  Correct. 

Senator  Quayle.  Now,  I  think  the  way  it  is  set  up  is  that  for  a 
city  over  100,000  population  they  deal  directly  with  the  Federal 
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Government,  and  the  State  is  only  the  prime  sponsor  for  those  that 
are  under  100,000. 
Governor  Orr.  Correct. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  wonder  how,  under  that  type  of  a  system, 
would  the  States  work  with  the  local  communities.  Could  you  am- 
plify a  Utile  bit  on  the  interaction,  because  that's  th?  one  concern 
that  we  have  had.  We  discussed  this  privately,  that  some  of  the 
local  communities  say,  **Well,  we  are  not  sure  we  really  want  to 
deal  with  the  States.  We  want  to  deal  directly  with  Washington." 

So,  I  wonder  if  vou  might,  as  Governor,  as  somebody  that  has 
been  involved  in  block  grants  and  the  new  federalism,  explain  the 
mteraction  and  intercourse  that  would  take  place  between  the 
States  and  the  local  communities. 

Governor  Orr.  Very  good  question. 

This  is  uppermost  in  the  concern  of  a  lot  of  mayors  and  a  lot  of 
community  people  in  bigger  cities  throughout  the  country  and  not 
just  here  in  Indiana. 

Let  me  make  the  point  that  our  prc^ams  in  this  State,  for 
example,  the  Indiana  Office  of  Occupational  Development  in  its 
handling  the  CETA  programs  deals  with  63  counties  in  the  balance 
of  State,  as  it  is  called.  There  are  communities  there  of  size.  We 
have  had  a  long-time  working  relationship  with  many  of  them,  we 
have  joined  with  them,  and  I  think  they  would  Jndicate  generally 
speaking  that  they  have  had  good  service  from  us. 

It  is  my  effort,  at  the  present  time,  to  assure  that  they  have 
improved  service  both  because  I  strongly  believe'' that  this  is  neces^ 
sarv  .and  because  the  whole  block  grant  concept  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  State  government  to  convince  the  public  that  we  mean 
business  in  accepting  our  responsibilities  as  those  responsibilities 
are  passed  along  to  us  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
Cpngress 

^  I  am  confident  'that  we  will  be  able  to  establish  a  means  by 

which  we  can  work  together.  Even  now,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
putting  together  a  series  of  task  forces  to  function  on  the  blocK 

—  grants  that  are  coming  to  us  as  a  result  of  recent  action  of  Con- 
greass.  ^ 

.  And  as  recently  as  yesterday,,  I  was  at  work  with  some  pf  my 
Staff  »in  thfe  appointment Tjf  people  to  those  task  forces  representing 
local  government.  We  were  endeavoring  to  assure  the  fact  that  we 
had  an  ample  number,  that  they  were  distributed  among  the.  var- 
ious ki^ds^  of  communities,  big  and  small,  and  that  we  aIs.o  do  our 
part  to  assure  that  they  can  participate  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  \ 

•  ^  The  best  way  I  can  answer  you,  so  far  as  a  block  grant  for  CETA 
is  concerned,  is  that  it  will  come  on  subsequent  to  the  others  and 
that  I  would  hope"that  by  the  time  you  take  action  in  Congress  it 
would  be  demonstrably  clear  to  Congress  that  the  Governors  intend 
to  make  the  block 'grant  concept  work. 

Senator  Quayle.,  You  woulcf  not  envision  any  problem  as  far  as 
the  State  working  with  the  cities,  basically,  the  ones  over  100,000 
and  to  haying  them  involved,  as  far  as  planning  and  problem 
identiHcatioh  is  concerned.  Right  now  the  State  is  working  with 
the  local  committees  in  63  counties? 
'    Governor  Orr,  That  is  what  we  have  ^at  the  present  time,  yes. 
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And  the  other  ones  are  related  to  the  SMSA's,  and  we  do  not  . 
have  primary  r^ponsibility  there.  * 

I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  say  there  would  be  no  problems. 
There  would  be  challenges  which  we  would  welcome.  It  will  not  be 
easy.  Communiti^  have  learned  to  work  with  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment^  so  it  is  much  easier  for  them  to  continue  to  do  so.  However,  I 
believe  in  the  interest  of  reducing  the  cost  of  Government  and 
bringing  about  a  program  in  which  fidl  levels  of  government  share 
in  the  creation  of  policy  and  in  administration,  we  must  move  in 
I    that  direction. 

I  think  at  is  important  for  me,  as  Governor,  to  assure  you  and 
more  particularly  to  assure  mayors  in  the  State  of  Indiana  that  ^ 
this  is  the  case.  I  believe  all  Governors  realize  that  such  assurances 
are  necessary. 

Senator  Quayle.  This  is  one  of  the  ongoing  discussions  that  we 
are  going  to  have. 
Governor  Orr.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Quayle.  As  we  really  get  into  the  nitty-gritty  on  how  to 
set  up  this  system,  and,  quite  frankly, 'as  we  have  discussed  in  the 

«ast,  iwe  have  got  to  get  a  better  delivery  system.  The  one  that  we 
ave  now  is  not  that  good. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  federalism  and  decentralization  of 
government  that  you  have  worked  so  diligently  toward,  along  with 
myself,  and  others,  this,  certainly,  is  within  that  spirit  and  within 
that  framework. 

I  know  you  are  on  a  busy  schedule.  I  thank  you  for  your  testimo- 
ny. 

One  final  question.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  bringing  it  up, 
becv^use  you  are  the  second  person—we  have  had  about  what,  50 
different  witnesses— and  you  are  the  second  person  to  try  to  relate 
the  enterprise  zone  concept  with  training.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
that,  and  maybe  you  might  want  to  just  expand  a  little  bit  op^vhat 
you  said  in  your  very  fine  and  eloquent  testimony. 

Governor  Orr.  Well  

Senator  Quayle.  Because  I  think  it  is  a  new  idea,  it  is  a  good 
idea,  and  something  that  we  should  explore. 
Governor  Orr.  Absolutely. 

It  may  be  tlfiit  we  have,  in  a  sense,  moved  a  bit  in  that  direction 
in  terms  of  legislative  action  over  recent  years. 

About  three  years  ago,  we  created  a  property  tax  abatement  law 
which  has  the  effect  of  mitigating  property  taxes  on  improvements 
for  a  period  of  time,  now  10  years.  In  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  a  personal  property  tax  abatement  law  was  enacted.  It 
provides  abatement  for  machinery  and  equipment  and  is  an  effort 
to  try  to  encourage  investment  by  existing  enterprise,  as  well  as 
new.  _  ^ 

Both  of  these  laws  are  targeted  for  areas  in  communities  where 
there  are  continuing  disadvantaged  economic  conditions. 

There  are  other  things  upon  which  we  have  worked  which  cause 
us  to  realize  that  there  is  merit  in  this  kind  of  approach. 

For  example,  specifically  relating  to  job  training,  there  would  be 
a  number  of  ways  by  which  both  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as.  State  government,  could  offer  incentives  to  companies  to  go  into 
an  enterprise  zone,  to  a  zone  *in  a  community  where  there  is 
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continuing  high  level  of  unemployment  and  general  sour  economic 
conditions. 

Training  would  be  one  of  the  major  ones»  but  there  are  all  kinds 
of  possible  incentives. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  are  going  to  properly  marry  up  our  econom- 
ic development  activities,  and  our  job  training  activities,  as  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  a  strong  way  in  Indiana,  we  will  have  to  have  this 
kind  of  targeting  to  assure  the  fact  that  those  two  elements  mesh 
together  effectively. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  do  it  that  way,  we  can  *^  startling  changes 
in  urban  America.  We  have  been  striving  for  that  for  a  long  time. 
Indeedr.the  war  on  poverty  program  was  designed  to  try  to  accom- 
plish it,  but  we  all  now  see  that  it  has  not  done  so. 

Fm  a  strong  believer  that  economic  systems  properly  steered  and 
properly  encouraged  can  bring  about  desirable  social  improvements 
by  providiiig  jobs,  good  jobs,  and  the  skill  training  that  makes 
employment  possible  for  the  people  in  disadvantaged  areas. 

Senator  Quayle.  (Jovemor,  we  realize  you  are  on  a  tight  sched- 
ule. Say  hello  to  all  our  friends  in  Columbus,  and  thank  you  for 
bringing  new  industry  there,  and  don't  forget  my  hometown,  Hun- 
tington; we  need  some  new  industry  up  there,  so  put  us  on  the  list. 

Governor  Orr.  Yes;  sir,  I  will  see  that  that  is  taken  care  of  next 
week.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Quayle.  Ne^t  week?  Oh,  OK. 

Next,  from  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Slash,  deputy 
mayor.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  A.  SLASH,  DEPUTY  MAYOR,  CITY 
OF  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  H. 
HUDxNUT,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  Slash.  Good  morning.  Senator. 
.  Senator  Quayle.  Good  morning. 

Go  ahead  and  proceed,  Mr.  Slash.  ^ 

Mr.  Slash.  I  am  Joseph  A.  Slash,  deputy  mayor,  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Honorable  Mayor  William  H. 
Hudnut,  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  his  behalf. 

I  have  accompan3dng  me  today  Mr.  Harry  T.  McFarland,  admin- 
istrator of  our  division  of  employment  and  training,  and  Mr.  Mark 
Davis,  the  city  of  Indianapolis  director  of  economic  development. 

As  you  may  know,  the  mayor  and  his  administration  have  placed 
a  high  prio'^  ty  on  economic  development  and  broadening  of  the  job 
»  base  in  Manon  County  over  the  past  5V^  years.  In  connection  with 
this  effort,  we  have  worked  closely  with  our  partners  in  the  private 
sector  in  an  effort  to  expand  the  qualifled  labor  supply,  providing 
job  skills  training  and  experience  for  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
persons' within  Indianapolis. 

These  efforts  work  hand  in  glove  to  promote?  Indianapolis  as  one 
of  the  growing  and  vital  cities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
One  of  our  city's  primary  assets  in  selling  Indianap)olis  to  the 
business  community  is  the  existence  of  a/  large  and  skilled  labor 
pool  from  which  to  draw  new  personnel. 

Our  efforts  in  the  area  of  job  training  have  helped  to  increase 
the  size  of  that  pool  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  provided  disadvan* 
taged  persons  with  the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  skill  they  need  to 
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become  contributing,  productive,  and  self-sufficient  individuals.  In 
short,  participants,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  American  dream.  The 
Federal  initiative  that  was  the  primary  support  for  these  efforts 
was  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended.  * 

At  the  time  of  its  enactment  in  1973,  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  which  we  call  CETA,  was  designed  to 
consolidate  the  delivery  of  employment  and  training  programs  into 
one  comprehensive  program. 

Subsequently,  CETA  was  amended  to  include  a  number  of  addi- 
tional programs,  including  those  funded  under  public  service  em- 
ployment, the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act, 
and  the  private  sector  initiative  program. 

Each  of  these  amendments  has  created  new  and  distinct  partici- 
pant eligibility  requirements,  participation  time  limits,  and  pro- 
gram activities.  In  short,  what  has  evolved  is  a  large,  very  complex, 
and  extremely  fragmented  service  delivery  system.  From  an  admin- 
istrative standpoint,  the  program  has  become  unwieldy  and  virtual- 
ly impossible  to  administer. 

It  is  virtually  impossible,  as  the  program  is  currently  structured, 
to  provide  program  participants  with  a  comprehensive  and  consoli- 
dated array  of  services.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  number  of 
statutory,  regulatory,  and  administrative  requirements  have  acted 
to  confuse  the  already  complex  system.  Many  of  these  require- 
ments and  directives  are  contradictory  to  one  another. 

In  addition  to  the  fragmented  nature  of  the  overall  CETA  service 
delivery  system  and  the  complex  array  of  restrictive  regulations, 
the  funding  authorization  process  has  acted  to  compound  our  prob- 
lems even  further.  For  the  past  3  years,  the  CETA  system  has 
operated  primarily  under  continuing  resolutions.  This  fragmented 
funding  process  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  plan  or  assure 
continuity  in  the  deliver^'  of  programs  and  services  to  participants. 

Based  upon  these  overall  structural  and  operational  problems 
with  the  CETA  system,  the  city  of  Indianapolis  believes  that  new 
employment  aud  training  legislation  should  be  developed  with  the 
following  considerations: 

,  One,  all  employment  and  training  programs  should  be  funded 
under  one  grant  in  order  to  minimize  problems  of  program  frag- 
mentation Affording  local  administrative  officials  flexibility  in  de- 
termining the  proper  mix  of  program  activities  will  help  to  assure 
that  programs  are  tailored  to  the  realities  of  the  local  population 
and  economy. 

Two,  rather  than  creating  another  major  bureaucratic  level  in 
the  CETA  system,  new  legislation  should  assure  that  local  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  are  met.  This  should  be  done  by  maintain- 
ing the  current  prime  sponsor  structure. 

Three,  in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  and  cohesive  delivery 
system,  and  encourage  the  development  of  efficient  and  effective 
programs,  multiyear  funding  authorizations  are  necessary.  Three- 
year  funding  cycle?  would  do  much  to  improve  the  planning  and 
delivery  of  employment  and  training  services. 

Four,  one  set  of  program  eligibility  criteria  based  on  length  of 
unemployment  and  income  should  be  established.  Over  the  past 
few  years,  the  eligibility  issue  has  become  very  complex  and  con- 
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fusing.  A  simplified  single  set  of  eligibility  requirements  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  eliminate  the  administrative  eligibility  determi- 
nation nightmare  and  assure  that  resources  are  directed  toward 
providing  services  to  participants  rather  than  on  administrative 
.exercises. 

Five,  funding  should  be  provided  much  as  it  currently  is,  by 
using  a  formula  allocation  process  which  takes  into  consideration 
the^emplo)rment  rate  and  the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed 
and  economically  disadvantaged  persons  in  a  recipient  area.  In 
addition,  funcUng  mechanisms^  should  provide  an  incentive-based 
system -for  rewarding  the  exemplary  performance  of  recipients.  In 
tttis  way,  recipients  could  earn  additionally  needed  funds  through 
outstanding  performance. 

Six,  if  employment  and  training  programs  are  to  be  expected,  to 
operate  efficiently  and  effectively,  the  burdensome  and  unneces- 
sary statutory  and  r^ulatory  requirements  must  be  «€liminated. 
Complying  with  these  requirements  often  detracts  from  the  actual 
planning  and  administration  of  programs. 

Unfortunately,  completing  paperwork  has  come  td  take  pr^e- 
dence  over  the  actual  delivery  of  services.  A  disproportionate 
amount  of  staff  time  is  spent  on  generating  paperwork  require- 
ments rather  than  program  outcomes. 

One  prime  example  is-the  grant  itself,  which  has  become  a 
mammoth  documfent,  much  of  which  no  one  uses.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  provide  every  minute  detail  of  how  a  recipient  plans  to 
accomplish  its  goals.  It  would  be  preferable  to  be  able  to  spend 
planning  time  in  the  actual  planning,  implementation,  and  refining 
of  programs,  rather  than  in  the  development  of  a  document. 

Reporting  requirements  have  also  come  to  exceed  their  useful- 
ness. Only  reports  which  are  essential  for  the  effective  operation  of 
the  program  and  measurements  of  performance  should  be  used. 

Seven,  while  no  one  can  argue  against  the  establishment  of 
mechanisms  to  prevent  outright  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste,  the  liabil- 
ity for  CETA  expenditure  errors  has  become  a  major  issce.  The 
amount  of  funds  devoted  to  audits  and  audit  resolution.^  has 
become  mind  boggling. 

Despite  the  complexities,  conflicting  requirements,  and  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  CETA  system,  recipients  are  required  to  oper- 
ate error  free  programs.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  run  any  large  operation  without  allowing  for  some  human  error. 
An  acceptable  error  rate,  therefore,  should  be  established  for  em- 
ployment and  training  programs. 

The  1978  amendments  to  CETA  require  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  monitoring  unit  for  each  recipient  in  order  to  combat 
fraud  and  abuse.  If  the  indejjendent  monitoring  unit  function  is  to 
be  continued,  it  should  be  given  a  more  positive  orientation.  The 
IMU  role  should  include  active  participation  in  both  the  identiflca- 
tion  and  implementation  of  corrective  action  to  improve  operations 
rather  than  simply  identifying  problems. 

Eight,  the  current  advisory/planning  council  structure  has 
become  cumbersome  and  oft«n  confusing.  Recipients  are  currently 
required  to  have  a  minimum  of  three  different  councils:  the  Prime 
Sponsor  Planning  Council,  the  Youth  Council,  and  the  Private 
Industry  Council.  A  single,  consolidated  employment  and  training 
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council  which  representa  private  business  and  industry,  the  com- 
munity in  general,  the  client  population  and  service  organizations 
is  preferable  over  the  current  system. 

Nine,  private  sector  involvement  in  employment  and'  training 
programs  should  be  encouraged  through  51-percent  representation 
of  the  private  sector  on  the  planning  council. 

In  addition,  recipients  should  be  encouraged  to  increase  private 
sector  involvement  through  a  variety  of  marketing  and*  placement 
.  strategies.  - 

Ten,  one  weakness  of  CETA  has  been  the  perception,  by  recipi- 
ents, administrators,  and  elected  officials,  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  employment  and  training  policies  and  income 
maintenance  programs. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  contributed  to  a  variety  of  operational 
problems  in  the  effective  delivery  of  employment  and  training 
services. 

Future  legislation  should  provide  for  flexibility  to  recipients  in 
deciding  on  the  appropriate  level,  if  any,  for  program  participation 
allowance/stipend  payments.  Relationship  with  income  mainte- 
nance policies  and  programs  should  be  minimized. 

Eleven,  future  employment  and  training  legislation  should  deal 
with  both  the  supply  and  demand  sides  of  the  labor  market.  Provi- 
sions shouid  be  made  for  formalizing  the  relationship  between 
economic  development  and  job  creation  and  expansion  efforts  and 
the  employment  and  training  system. 

Twelve,  the  relationship  of  CETA  and  the  employment  service 
has  been  a  source  of  much  corifusion.  Future  employment  and 
training  legislation  should  attempt  to  provide  a  more  formal  struc- 
.  tured  definition  for  this  relationship. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  President  Reagan  campaigned  in 
large  measure  on  the  idea  of  simplifying  and  humanizing  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  President  said  thfit  where  Federal  involve- 
ment in  a  given  area  was  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  national 
goals  that  Federal  inv81vement  should*"be  limited.  It  should  be 
conceptual.  It  should  provide  broad  guidelines,  and  be  easily  under- 
stood, but  most  of  all,  it  should  be  workable. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  time  and  again  that  the  detail  work  and  actual 
implementation  of  Federal  programs  should  be  left  to  State  and 
local  governments,  those  branches  of  government  closest  to  the 
people,  and  the  problems  those  people  have.  ^ 

All  12  of  the  recommendations  which  we  have  outlined  here 
today  are  consistent  with  that  philosophy.  We  are  looking  to  sim- 
plify and  streamline  the  Federal  process,  and  to  make  it  more 
workable"  at  the  local  level.  Our  recommendations  call  for  maxi- 
mum local  flexibility  and  priority  setting  with  a  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral oversight  and  paperwork. 

What  we  have  outlined  is  not  too  short  of  a  block  grant  approach 
to  employment  and  training  services,  and  that  is  also  consistent 
with  the  President's  program. 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  CETA  programs,  with  its  changes  in 
rule  and  regulations  and  funding,  has  been,  at  best,  a  mixed  suc- 
cess. We  can  all  agree  that  improvements  can  and  should  be  made, 
^  both  in  the  interest  of  those  who  need  the  assistance  and  in  the 
interest  of  those  taxpayers  who  pay  the  bill. 
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And,  finally,  Mr  Chairman,  we  appeal  to  vou  that  any  task  force 
created  to  assist  with  the  reauthorization  of  CETA  or  creation  of 
its  successor  must  include  representatives  of  local  elected  officials 
who  must  administer  these  programs. 

We  believe  that  pur  rjecommendations  serve  those  goals,  and  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  them  to  you  today. 

Senator  QuAYLEi  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Slash,  for  a  very 
fine -and  specific  testimony. 

Let  me  just  pick  up  where  you  left  off  where  you  talked  about 
any  successor  to  CETA— there  ^will  be  a  successor  to  CETA.  I  don't 
think  tiiat  anybody  is  doubting  tliat.  As^a  matter  of  fact,  someone 
in  the  hearing  said  that  the  first  order  of business,  for  whatever 
new  training  program  we  come  up  >^th,  is-to  change  the  name 
because  of  the  bad  nuances  that  come  with  CETA. 

There  are  some  very  worthwhile  orientations  toward  training 
concepts,  but  you  end  up  with  the  contention  that  the  successor  to 
CETA  must  include  representatives  pf  local  elected  officials  who 
must  administei;  the  program. 

Now;  if  I  had  to  summarize  the  concept  that  you  have  put 
forth— and  you  had  12  points  you  would  like  to  see  one  block  grant 
for  the  youth  and  the  adult  training  programs  into  one,  but  the 
system  would  remain  essentially  the  same,  and  that  system  would 
be  Federal  GovemiAent  to  local  governments.  Is  that  basically 
correct? 

Mr.  Slash.  That  is  essentially  correct. 

Irving  the  large,  local  prban  government  the  opportunity  of 
decidingthoee  priorities  that  affect  the  local  government;  for  in- 
stance, while  Jt  is  identified  in  the  current  legislation,  the  Youth 
Act,  and  we  have  several  categorical  programs  within  that  youth 
legislation,  we  do  not  end-up  putting  them  all  in  one  large  block 
grant— at  least,  we  would  like  to  see  all  those  youth  grants  consoli- 
dated under  one  area  of  youth. 

We  have  had  some  categorical  programs  authorized  with  which 
we  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  identify  enough  recipients  in  that 
target  population  group  to  even  operate  the  program. 

On  the  othei'  hand,  we  have  had  

_  JSenator  Quayijb.  Just  let  me  interrupt  you  for  a  second. 

Which  youth  program;  do  you  know  offhand?  I  would  really  be 

interested  in  that,  because  we  are  

Sir.  Slash.  YCCIP  is  the  one  that  we  have  had  the  problem  with. 
Senator  Quayle.  YCCIP.  In  other  words,  you  couldn't  identify 
enough  recipients  to  warrant  the  program,  ^et  it  was  mandated. 

Mr.  Slash.  We  have  had  a  difficult  time  in  that  area,  and  one 
other  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  other  youth,  you  know,  entering 
the  broad  category  of  youth  services  that  we  would  have  been  able 
to  serve  with  those  dollars  if  we  had  the  flexibility. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  get  back  and  try  to  expand  my  question. 

One  block  grant  to  the  local  communities,  a  system  essentially 
the  same  where  those  cities  over  100,000  would  deal  directly  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  not  the  State. 

What  role  do  you  see  the  State  governments  playing  in  the  new 
system,  in  the  new  structure,  that  will  supersede  the  present  CETA 
,  system? 
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Mr.  Si^SH.  Fortunately,  I  believe  that  in  the  area  of  employment 
and  training  services  here  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  and  the  State  'government,  probably  have  the  best 
working  relationship  of  any  other  area,  and  we  actively  exchange 
ideaS;  and  we  actively  participate  in  each  other's  planning  process. 
I,  myself,  serve  on  the  State's  employment  and  training  council. 

I  can  see  a  number  of  different  roles,  depending  on  whether  or 
not  we  go  to  a  block  grant  coming  through  the  State,  which,  in 
turn,  would  have  to  come  back  to  the  cities,  I  would  see  the  State 
broadening  that  planning  cycle,  if  you  will,  to,  hopefully,  establish 
geographical  minigrants— miniblock  grants,  and  that  would  maybe 
not  only  jUst  serve  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  but  perhaps  cities  in 
the  same  area,  if  we  have  to  go  that  way. 

I  could  also  see  the  State  continuing  to  serve  the  balance  of  the 
State  network  as  it  is  now.  I  think  they  have  got  a  fairly  good 
mechanism  in  place,  as  well  as  all  of  our  prime  sponsors  that  I  am 
aware  of  here  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  short,  I  am  saying  that  I  think  we  have  all  established  a  good 
mechanism  to  deliver  those  services  if  we  don't  have  the  restrictive 
regulations  accompanying  the  legislation.  And  I  would  like  to  se^ 
as  much  as  possible  of  that  mechanism  left  in  place. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  see  an  additional  role  and  responsibility 
of  State  governments;  Indiana  sort  of  indicates  an  exception,  be- 
cause they  have  a  very  good  working  relationship  with  the  local 
communities  and  the  State  government. 

You  referred  to  the  President  in  your  testimony,  his  responsibil- 
ities as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  made  him  acutely 
aware  of  some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in  an  overregulated 
society,  particularly  from  Washington.  This  is  the  general  direction 
and  thrust  that  the  administration  is  going  to  try  to  take;  to 
correct  this  problem,  and  I  happen  to,  at  this  moment,  support  that 
effort.  And  I  just  wonder  what  additional  roles  and  responsibilities 
from  a  local  level  you  can  see  the  States— the  State  governments 
assuming. 

Mr.  Slash.  Well,  I  think  the  State  of  Indiana  has  started  in  the 
direction,  that  we  are  currently  pleased  with,  of  tying  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  employment  and  training  services  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment needs  of  the  State.  In  Governor  Orr's  administration,  we 
have  been  working  very  close  with  his  department  of  conjmerce, 
and  on  a  number  of  occasions,  we  have  participated  in  joint  letters 
of  intent,  if  you  will,  to  provide  training  funds  for  businesses  that 
choose  to  locate  in  the  area.  In  other  words,  provide  that  labor  pool 
to  fill  those  jobs  as  they  come  in. 

I  think  States,  if  they  expect  to  have  successful  delivery  oC  em- 
ployment and  training  services,  are  going  to  have  to  work  closer 
with  local  governments  in  identification  of  those  priorities  for  each 
geographical  area  within  that  State. 

Of  course,  there  needs  to  be  an  overall  priority  setting  within  the 
^tate,  but  I  think  that  a  State  and  local  government  partnership 
are  .going  to  have  to  be  cemented.  And  I  think  we  certainly  have 
moved,  in  that  direction  here  in  Indianapolis  working  with  our. 
State  government.  As  I  indicated  to  you  earlier,  I  certainly  feel 
more  comfortable  that  that  relationship  has  been  established  in  the 
area  of  emplbjonent  and  training  than  I  do  of  any  other  area. 
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Senator  Quayle.  In  your  testimony,  you  talked  about  CETA 
-going  directly  to  the  local  communities. 

What  about  en-^loyment  services?  That's  still  a  State  responsibil- 
ity. Would  you  see  that  more  directed  to  the  cities,  because  now 
you Ve  got  essentially  two  systems. 

Mr.  Slash.  That's  right. 

Senator  Quayle.  In  your  testimony,  you  also  talked  about  the 
duplication,  the  complexity,  of  employment  services  and  the  goals 
of  our  training  programs— there  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  difference. 

Mr.  SlaSH.  'Diey're  not.  \ 

Senator  Quayle.  Id  fact,  tney're  very,  very  similar. 

So,  I  wonder,  do  you  think  that  there  is  a  way  that  we  might  be 
able  to  combine  these  two,  and,  if  so,  would  it  be  more  directed  to 
the  locals  or  to  the  State,  from  your  perspective? 
— Mr,--SLASH.JKell  J  think  it  cou]d  be  done  either  way.  I  think 
what  nteeds  to  be  done  is  to  have  a  more  direct  tie-in  in  the 
legislation  as  to  what  the  responsibility  is  to  each  of  the  two 
delivery  systems.  For  instance,  here  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  we 
use  the  employment  service  as  an  in-take  point,  as  well  as  operate 
our  own  in-take  points,  and  maybe  we  should  be  operating  one. 
Maybe  employment  security  division  of  the  State  of  Indiana  might 
be  that  body  to  best  do  it. 

In  some  areas,  the  in-take  function  of  our  delivery  system,  the 
employment  service  is  outperforming  our  own  people. 

^nator  Quayle.  One  final  question. 

Under  CETA,  a  lot  of  the  criticism  has  been  the  fraud,  the  abuse, 
the  mismanagement  that  we  have  had.  Most  of  the  testimony,  and 
your  testimony,  too,  suggests  taking  regulations  off,  having  deregu- 
lation, decontrol,  flexibility.  How  about  the  accountability  of  the 
funds,  the  accountability  of  taxpayer  funds.  Should  that  remain 
primarily  a  Federal  responsibility  on  making  sure  that  those  funds 
we  expended  in  "an  appropriate  way,  or  would  you  like  to  see  that 
responsibility  decentralized  also  and  to  have  the  local  communities 
pick  up  on  that  one? 

-  Mr.  Slash.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  mechanisms  established  to 
put  the  responsibility  on  the  local  community;  however,  I  think 
there  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  safety  valve,  if  you  will,  that 
would  allow  the  Federal  system  to  step  in  at  any  point  in  time  they 

-  felt  the  local  administration  was  not  living  up  to  its  responsibility. 
And,  there  again,  it  depends  on  the  relationships  that  you  have, 
the  accountability  systems  that  you  have  in  place,  but  I  don't  think 
any  prime  sponsor  would  want  to  shirk  its  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  accountability  of  funds  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  think,  speaking  as  a  local  administrator,  we  would  like  to  see 
more  flexibility  in  having  that  accountability  audit  function,  if  you 
will,  rest  with  the  local  authorities. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Slash,  thank  you  very  much,  and  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future  as  we  get  into  writing 
and,  hopefully,  seeing  enacted  into  law  a  better  delivery  system 
and  a  more  humane  government  than  what  we  have  right  now  in 
the  area  of  training. 

Mr.  Slash.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Quayle.  I'm  going  to  exert  a  little  bit  of  a  personal 
privilege  here,^  and  if  Mr.  Long  will  allow  my  indulgence,  I  ve  got  a 
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commitment  to  a  member  of  the  next  panel  to  get  him  back  to  a 
meeting,"  so  I'm  going  to  go  down  to  Panel  No.  1,  and  then  after 
Panel  No.  1,  we  will  go  back  to  Mr. 'Long  from  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Labor. 

,  So,  will  the  panel  of  Tom  Binford,  Tom  Moses,  Gerry  Heller,  and 
Duane  Chrlstensen,  please  come  forward. 

Good  morning.  According  to  my  list  here,  Mr.  Binford  will  be  the 
first  witness.  Is  that  according  to  your  list?  You  don't  have  any  list. 
Goiahead,  Tom. 


STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  W.  BINFORD,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS ALLIANCE  FOR  JOBS,  AND  FORMER  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  BOARD,  INDIANA  NATIONAL  CORPORATION,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  MARSHA  OLIVER,  PRESIDENT,  INDIANAPOLIS 
ALLIANCE  FOR  JOBS 

Mr.  Binford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  submitted  a  written  state? 
ment,  as  the  others  have.  In  tl\at  statement,  I  have  expressed 
attitudes  rather  than  fill  it  full  of  facts  or  history  because  of  the 
time  element.  And  I  want  to  assure  you  that  those  performance 
figures  for  us,  at  least,  in  the  PIC,  are.  available,  if  that  is  what  you 
need.  I  assume  that  those  kind  of  figures  are  available  to  you 
anyway. 

Seliator  Quayle.  Yes.  That  would  be  very,  very  helpful,  and  if 
you  just  want  to  summarize  your  testimony  so  we  can  hear  from 
all  the  panel  members,  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  way  to 
proceed,  and  then  we  can  have  some  time  for  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  BiNFORc.  Right.  So,  I  will  just  summarize. 

Within  my  statement,  I  have  made  the  point— I  hope  I  have 
made  the  point— that  the  private  industry  council,  at  least,  in 
Indianapolis,  and  Indianapolis  Alliance  for  Jobs,  I  think,  would 
support  the  point  of  view  that  CETA  is  a  proper  expenditure  of 
public  money;  that  we,  do  have  a  public  obligation  to  vocational 
training  as  part  j)f  the  heritage  of  the  public  school  system,  and 
that  something  similar  to  CETA  is  necessary  in  order  to,  really,  in 
a  sense  to  patch  up  the  failure  in  vocational  education  within  our 
other  established  systems. 

I  hope  some  day  that  a  CETA-type  program,  or  whatever  you 
name  your  new— whatever  Congress  names  the  system— will  go  out 
of  existence,  too,  because  I  think  it  should  be  built  into  the  public 
school  system  itself. 

That  aside,  the  problems  they  have  had  in  making  our  private 
industry  council  work  seemed  to  me  to  be  summarized— and  I  tried 
ta  do  so  in  my  statement— in  the  layers  of  bureaucracy  through 
which  we  need  to  operate. 

I  think  Congress  is  very  wise  to  establish  title  VII,  and  attempt 
to  tap  the  private  sector  for  innovative  approaches. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  seem,  the  country  over,  that  it's  been  a 
very  strong  PIC,  indeed,  that  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
that  through  the  route  of  redtape  that  has  been  wrapped  around 
,the  program. 

I  don  t  blame  the  prime  sponsor.  I  don't  know  that  I  blame  the 
Department  of  Labor.  But  it  s  the  system  that  creates  an  environ- 
ment in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  move  at  any  speed  with  any 
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flexibility.  Much  to  much  attention  is  paid  to  details  and  immateri- 
al matters. 

You  talked  about  accounting  fo^  the  funds.  Yes,  we  should  ac- 
count for  the  ftinds,  bul  there  should  be  a  margin  of  error*  There 
should  be  conimonsense  approach  toward— thousands  of  dollars, 
thousands,  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  complying  with  myr- 
iads of  paper,  requests  with  systems  that  do,  indeed,  prevent  prob- 
ably any  corruption,  but  the  same  aim  could  be  achieved  with 
much  less  expense  if  there  was  some'commonsense  put  into  it. 

The  most  revolutionary  part  of  the  statement  is  my  personal  one, 
and  I.  don't  wapt  to  saddle  the  private  industry  council  with  it.  I 
make  .the  recpmm^ndation  that  the  private  industry  council  would 
function  bettec  if  they  are  funded  directly.  You  heard  the  State 
wants  the  funding.  You  have  heard  the  city  wants  the  funding,  and 
_now/yOu  have  heard  one  private  industiy— the  one  person  who's 
c^inected  with  the  private  industry  council. 
*  I  only  say  that* I  think  they  should  be  funded  directly,  because  I 
-see-theVproblcms  of  funding  them  in  other  waya  I'm  not  sure  that 
that  is  the  best  way  Id  do  it.  •      — -  - 

Also,  in  my  statement,  I  mention  the  fact  that  PIC  could  be 
expanded  to  become— I  don't  think  it's  veiy  clear,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  it  now,  because  I'm  kind  of  enamored  to  the  idea.  I  hope 
you  will  pick  it  up — into  a  quasi-public  corporation,  representative 
of  the  Governor,  who  could  well  appoint  some  of  them,  the  mayor 
of  100,000  or  lai|^er  city,  or  any  cby.  Perhaps  a  mayor  could  ap- 
point the  mfigority  from  the  private  sector  employer,  from  the 
private,  sector  employee,  from  the  training  group,  fust  as  the  PIC  is 
set  up  now,  and  have  that  funded  directly  on  a  block  grant  basis 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  from  the  Federal  Government., 

The  important  part,  as  we  see  it,  is  thdt  the  jobs  are  fn  the 
private  sector.  The  needs  are  known  by  the  private  sector.  Unless 
the  private  sector  has  a  strpng  input  on  both  the  training  and  the 
jobs,  the  system  isn't  going  to  work.  Public  employment  would 
.work.  Public  employment  under  CETA  would  work,  but  not  private 
sector  unless  they  are  developing  a  product  the  private  sector  can 

It  seems  to  us  very  logical  and  demonstrable  that  the  private 
industry  council  should-:-or  something  like  that  should— play  a 
much  greater  role  in  creating  the  training  programs  and  develop- 
ing the  jobs,  and,  of  course,  coordinated  with  economic  develop- 
ment,"but  primarily  CETA-type  organization  is  interested  in  train- 
ing the  joM.  1  don't  think  their  primary  responsibility  is  ec^uiomic 
development,  although  they  do  "work  hand  in,  hand. 

Well,  I  will  close  my  statement,  by  saying  are  there  any  questions 
you  wish  to  ask,  dr  any  more  that  you  want  from  us,  we  will  be 
happy  to  provide  it.  We  ^appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  statement  .to  you,  and  we  appreciate  your  interest  in  it, 
and  delighted  that  our  Senator  is  in  a  position  to  influence  this 
type  of  legislation,  because  it  is  extremely  important  to  the  commu- 
nity side  of  business,  as  well  as  to  the  unemployed,  of  course. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Binford  follows:] 
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SVATEMENT 
BY 

THOMAS  W.  BINFORD 
CHAIRMAN 

INDIANAPOLIS  ALUIANCE  FOR  JOBS,  INC. 
'  .  BEFORE 

t 

SENATOR  QUAYLE'S 
SUB-COMMITTEE  9N  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
AUGUST  25.  1981 

—  .  ~  Hy  name  is  Thomas  W.  Bin ford.     I  am  here  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Indianapolis  Alliance  for  Jobs,  Inc.,  which 
is  the  Private  Industry  Council  for  Indianapolis,  as  author-^ 
ized  by  the  Comprehepsive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA). 

Since  there  is  obviously  not  enough  time  for  a  detailed  critique 
of  the  CETA  Act.  as  'it  is  currently  functioning,   I  woul<f  like  to. 
instead,  make  some  general  comments  regarding  the  importance  of 
the  program  and  how  it  can  be  made  more  effective. 

In  this  time  of  reassessment  of  both  the  goals  and  functions  of 
government,  it  may  be  useful  to  first  establish  the  legitamacy 
of  any  employment  and  training  act  at  all.     I  believe  it  is 
both  rational  and  demonstrable,  from  our  experience,  that  employ- 
ment training  is  an  appropriate  function  of  government — federal, 
state  and  local.     In  agricultural  societies  this  employment 
training  was  done  bv  the  familv.     As  we  developed  into  a  craft 
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society,  It/was  done  by  both  the  fa^Uy  and  the  apprenticeship 
systen.    Buj  In  Industrial  societies,  who  Is  going  to' bo  responsible? 
Our  forefathers.  Xn  their  wlsdora.  established  a  policy  In  the  United 
States  of  pujjlic  education,  which  has  been  charged  ^^Itb  the  respon- 
sibility for  training  our  youth.     In  recent  decades.  It  is  obvlQus  ^ 
to  me.  we  have  not .met  that  challenge  in  the  vocational  area.  You 
arc  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  the  unemployed  and  the.uncm* 
ployablc*    The  question  is,  howliany  unproductive,  unhappy,  alienat- 
ed people  ca.i  the  socfety  tolerate?    Uy  personal  ^opinion  Is  that  , 
tbjQ  ultimate  solutionis  within  the  public  school  ijystcm.     I  freely 
admit  that  CETA  Is  a  fix,  buf^a  nccc^ary  fix;  maybe  we  should  call 
it  a  crutch,  but  a  necessary  XMHifch.  until  the  '"leg"  of  high  school 
vocational  education  can  be  cured. 

An  effective  CETA  program  benefits  not  only  the  potential  employ*to. 
but  the  economy,  the  employer,  and  society  Itself.     An  effectlv.c 
.employment  training  program,  not  only  provides  opportunely  for  sel! 
•reliance  for  the  ;lndlvldual ,  but  It  Increases  labor  productivity, 
decreases  welfar?^  costs*  and  supports  Innovative  ontreprenours.  who 
in  turn,   increase  our  GNP. 

So  matter  how  many  "horror  stories  '  *o  may  hear  about  the  administra- 
tion of  our  CETA  programs,  we  dare  not  let  thatdlssuido  us  fron 
-^continuing  to  search  fc  r  the  answer. 
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My  experience  tells  me  that  the  source  of  most  of  the  "horror 
stoyles*'  is  the  nature  of  the  political  bureaucracy  which  has,  in 
the  past,  been  given  the  responsibility  for  aditvinistrating  the 
program.    This  "business-as-usual"  approach  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  down  to  the  prime  sponsor  has  delayed,  distorted, 
and  misdirected.    This  is  not  unusual  in  bureaucracies  o'f  all  types, 
bound  as  they  are  by  counter  productive  regul^itions ,  academic 
audits,  and  quantified  standards.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  beast. 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  recognized  several  years  ago  that  this 
was  a  flaw  and  authorized  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
in  the  form  of  Private  Industry  Councils.    The  problem  is  that 
the  Private  Industry  Councils  are  themselves  administered  by  the 
bureaucracies,  so  that  tbt  innovations,  initiatives,  and  relevancy 
standards  have  not  been  allowed,  to  enter  into  the  system  to  the 
degree  contemplated  by  the  Act. 

Please  believe  me  when  I  tell  yau  that  I  do  not  adcuse  tfie  Department 
of  Labor  or  prime  sponsors  of  doing  this  deliberately.     They  are 
victilrns  also.     However,  it  is  my  strong  conviction,  based  again  on 
experience,  that  if  the  Private  Industry  Councils  are  given  tneir 
head  to  solve  the  problem  and  meet  the  needs,  they  will. 

There  is  another  need  -  adequate  funding.     But  adequate  funding  of 
Title  VII,  would  in  my  opinion,  be  far  less  than  what  has  been  spent 
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on  both  public  sector  and  private  sector  employment  training  in 
the  past  and  be  far  more  successful. 


We  recognize  thaf  the  government  cannot  simply  give  money  without 

account ability^and  an  accountability  component  should  be  part  of 
♦ 

the  Act.    An  audit  component  should  also  be  part  o^  the  Act.  But 
these  standards  sliould  be  established  to  prevent  corruption,  deception. 

c 

and  self  dealing,  not  based  on  artificial  regulations  and  precon- 

ceived  concepts  of  how  the  training  program  should  be  opprated. 
\    '  \  * 

4 

My  personal  suggestion,  to  accomplish  what  Title  VII  intended, 
would  be  to  f und  J>rivate  Industry  Councils  directly.    The  Private 
I^idustry  Council  boards  are  already  mandated  to  represent  various 
segments  of  the? community .  including  industry,  labor  apd  civic 
•leaders.     If  they  are  funded  directly.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Board  be  expanded  to  Include  representation  of  the  local  government, 
as  well,  in  order  to  assure  the  necessary  political  sensitivity. 
Public  mpney  must,  indeed,  have  public  oversight,  but  it  does  not 
need  to  have  the  kind  of  red  tape  that  is  built, into  a  usual 
^bureaucratic  project.     It  is  jusl  that  red  tape  which  has  prevented 
CETA  from  fulfilling  the  promise  of  Its  original  concept. 

The  logic  is'^compell  mg.     With  the  Private  Industry  Councils 
representing  the  employer,  those  involved  in  employment  training, 
and  those  representing  employees,  it  is  the  most  of fectivt-vehlclo 
for  carrying  on  employment  training  programs. 
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'      I  appTeciate  very  much  your  permitting  us  to  place  this  testimony 
on  the  record.     I  hope  it  will  be  of  use  to  you  in  oaking  legislative 
decisions  in  the  future.    I  would  be  willing,  personally,  and  I 
believe  I  can  speak  for  other:,  on  our  Board,  to  meet  with  you 
anytime  to  discuss  any  details  of  the  CETA  program.    We  want  it 
to  continue,  but  »e  want  it  to  continue  in  a  more  effective  manner. 

,  Thank  you»  again,  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Binford. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  unportant  program,  and,  particularly,  as  I 
said  in  my  opening  comments,  to  come  up  with  a  better  system.  I 
appreciate  you  coming  forth  with  the  ideas. 

You  talked  about  your  quasi-public  corporation,  and  we  can  get 
into  that  in  some  of  the  questions  and  answers.  That's  what  we^re 
here  for,  to  try  to  come  up  with  as  many  different  ideas,  get  as 
much  input  as  we  can  from  the  grassroots.  My  intention  is  to 
rewrite  this -thing  and  make  it  one  of  the  top  priority  items  on  the, 
agenda  next  year.  It  needs  to  be  done. 

Next,  Mr.  Tom  Moses,  representing,  according  to  my  notes  here, 
the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  correct. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  W.  MOSES,  CHAIRMAN  AND  PRESI* 
DENT  OF  INDIANAPOLIS  WATER  CO.  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE^ 
BOARD,  INDIANAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Moess.  I  voice  much  of  what  Tom  has  said,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  funding  through  the  PIC's.  That,  I  think,  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  if  we're  going  to  have  business'  confidence  in  the 
operation,  I  think  the  business  people  will  have  to  be  in  charge  of 
and  responsible  for  the  finances. 

I  think  we  have  had  an  experience  here  that  indicates  that 
pretty  strongly. 

Let  me  say  this,,  that  I  don't  know  of  a  city  that  has  a  better 
relationship  between  the  private  sector  and  the  elected  officials, 
both  of  Indianapolis  and  of  the  State.  So,  anything  I  say  today  is 
certainly  not  a  criticism  of  any  elected  official  in  Indiana. 

I  do,  however,  see  some  things  in  the  program  as  presently 
administered  that  worry  me  considerably.  For  instance,  there  jiave 
been  instances  where  a  training  group  doesn't  get  started  because 
we  lack  one  person  of  Hispanic  origin  in  that  group,  or  we  lack 
maybe  five  people  of  the  white  origin,  or  black  origin.  I  don't  think 
that  that  should  be  the  criteria  for  disadvantaged.  Being  unem- 
ploj^ed  is  being  disadvant^ed. 

So,  you  achieve  some  ridiculous  results  when  you  put  down  too 
many  rules. 

I  further  feel,  probably  a  little  more  strongly  than  Tom  indicat- 
ed, that  the  private  sector  must  be  more  involved,  or  you  will  find 
us  sh^ng  awa^r  from  CETA  itself. 

It  IS  my  opinion  if  I  go  to  the  personnel  manager  of,  well,  the 
Indianapolis  Water  Co.,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  needs  five  welders. 
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that  a  big  computer  survey  of  the  area  as  to  what  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  jobs  and  training  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  his  state- 
ment ^  me  that  he  needs  five  welders.  And  I  think  it  becomes 
incumbent  on  CETA,  or  its  successor,  to  produce  those  five  welders. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  cley  tihtat  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  improprfety  in  the  operation  of  CETA.  I  have 
never  agreed  wholly  with  its  philosophy,  for  so  far  as  Tm  con- 
cerned, the  people  that  have  been  in  it  have  been  extremely  well 
motivated,  and,  perhaps,  coining  from  a  different  direction  than  I 
tend  to  come  from  as  chairman  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Having  said  that^-^^tbr,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  bl^re  this  committee. 

rrhe  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moses  follows:] 
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'STATBBiT 
ON 

9flIWBfr/W  TRAINING  ' 
BEPOfiEM 

siBCDfftmE  ON  onjom  /vo  pki)ui7:vity 


Thank  you/  3%.  Chairman,  fio^eps  of  t)c  GcmiTTEE.  tV  hm^  is  iHoms  W.  Koses.  I 

m  QlAIRTWl  OF  D€  6(MRD  AND  BSSIOENT  OF  T)C  IfCIMMPOLIS  VUTSI  GqhPANY  AM)  OmIRTWI 

T  THE  Board  of  dc  Iwiawpxis  Omat  of  Ccmerce.  T»c  IfOiATMPotis  Ghmcer  is 
cmiscD  of  over  3800  business  and  professioml  pgopi£  wo  are  morking  together  to 

HAINTAIN  T)€  OtSTINa  OWVOER  THAT  HAICS  IfCIMMPaiS  A  REWARDING  PLACE  TO  Ll  Jt 


)fc  COrteO  T>€  CwiRmt  ATO  T)C  GorttlTTEE  for  SDCDULING  T>CSE  HEMINGS  and  (3EATLY 
APPRGCIATE  T>€  OPFORTINITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TO  DISCUSS  FEDERAL  QfVJnm  AND 
TRAINING  PXICY  FROM  T>C  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  T)C  PRIVATE  SGCTOR. 

Tl€  CETA  PROGRAH  mS/  FOR  TT€  HOST  PART/  BEEN  AN  ES^tSIVE  IKERTAKiNG  UMICH  mS  NOT 
PRODUCED  T)€  DESIRED  RESULTS,  LXJCALLY  OR  tMTIOIMLLY.  Me  BELIEVE  THAT  OOMJS  M€  OBJEaiVES 
HAVE  BEB(  DEVELOPED  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM  WITHOUT  T)C  PROPER  AKXMT  OF  ATTENTION  TO  T)€ 
WISHES  OF  TTC  PRIVATE  SECTOR.   Ml£  mNY  MVE  ASKED  FOR  OUR  OPINIONS,  FEW  WVE  LISTENED 
OR  imrafTED  OtiR  ADVICE. 


OFT}C 

SBV^IE  OmiTTE  ON       /Vf)  HUrW  f£SOU^ 

ifci/MaisomEROFcornRCE 

BY 

TICMftS  MDSES 
August  25. 196I 


AfO  MQRK. 
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It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  t>c  ideas  vc  present  today  Hia  be  seriously  examined 

M€  INCLUDED  IN  T>C  REVISED  FfiOGRAM. 

-Vk  HAVE  FOrmATED  THESE  OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOtCNDATIONS  BASED  ON  T>C  FIVE  YEAR  PERIOD 
THAT  T>C  IrDIAfiAPOLIS  ChW«£R  OF  QmRCE  HAS  HORKED  WITH  T>C  IDCAL  CETA  PROGRAM,  THE 
fUlIONAL  kLinCE  OF  BUSINESS,  AND  T>C  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  OXfCIL.    T«  (iW«£R  WAS 
INSTRlfCKTAL  IN  ESTABLISHING  T>C  PIC,  A  SEPARATE,  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATICW  CAlifD  T>C 

Indianapolis  /^uiance  for  Joes. 

It  IS  »sTir*wTAraTmTT>c 'goals  of  THE  CHA  program  BE  vc^^  Int>cpast 

T>CY  HAVE  been  NOBL£,  fiUT  VAOE.    Vt  BaiEVE  THAT  T«RE  ARE  POSSIBLY  Oft.Y  TVO  APPROPRIATE 
A*©  realistic  goals:   1.)   REDUCTION  OF  T>C  OVERALL  lie»ni)YWENT  RATE  A^D  2.)  TRAINING 
CURRENTLY  IKMlOYbD  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  XBS  IN  T>C  PRIVATE  SECTOR. 

BEST  f€THOD  FOR  ACHIEVING  THESE  GOALS  IS  TO  ASK  T>C  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO  DETERMINE  THE 
TYPES  AND  MieERS  OF  EmjWEES  THEY  NEED  AfO  THEN  TO  itJENTIFY  PROGRAMS  WICH  CAN  PROVIDE 
•    INDIVIDUALSLHiTHTPJilNiNG  IN  T>CS£  AREAS.    ONE  MUST  AlWAYS  REfOTER  THAT  H^ST  COrt>ANIES, 
AND  PARTICUURLY  SMIOL  C0M>ANIES,  CAN  C«Y  MAKE  ESTIMATES  OF  THEIR  IXfiG-TERM  HIRING  NEEDS, 
A^€)  THAT        A  NEED  IS  DISCOVERED,  I^t€DIATE  ACTICW  SHOUD  BE  TAKEN  TO  ANS^  THAT  NEED. 
T«  EmiASIS  ON  SOPHISTICATED  LABOR  MARKET  STU)IES  IS  AEMIRABU.    HCfcCVEf:,  THE  MOST  AH) 
BEST  JOB  IWWATION  OW  ONLY  BE  OBTAINED  THIOUGH  FIRSONAL  CONTACT  WITH  T>C  EMPLOYER.  ThERE 
ARE  MfiNY  CaSIDERATIONS  WIG,  MUST  BE  DISCUSSED,  INCLUDING  VCRKING  HOIFS,  EDUCATIONAL 
R£OUIR£^e^TS,  and  access  to  public  TRANSPORTATION,  WHICH  MWY  aiENTS  DEPEND  IFON  TO  GET 
TO  AND  FROM  WORK. 

The  INCENTIVES  WICH  HAVE  BEEN  PROMOTED  IN  THE  PAST  ARE  ADMIRABLE  AND  OF  USE  TO  MANY 
SfUOYERS,  BUT  T>C  U«G£  MAJORITY  OF  BUSINESS  REJECTS  irWOLVEMENT  WITH  T>C  PIBLIC 

SECTOR,  ESPECIALLY  »€N  MONEY  IS  INVOLVED. 
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fIVW  EMPUWERS  AW  IfWIUING  TO  DISCUSS  WAGE  SIBSIOY  INCENTIVES  OR  REIMBURSEMENT  PROGTV^ 
SWPLY  BECAUSE  OF  BOOKEEPING  COM»tlCATICNS. 

&f>U)YERS  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  PEOPLE  VH)  WIU  WORK       DO  A  GOOD  vJOB.    If  THE  CETA  PROGRAM 
CAN  PROVIDE  TTCM  WITH  "QUALITY  POTENTIAL  EMPLOYEES,  THE  PROGRAM  Wia  BECOME  A  VAUJAEIE 
^  FOR  T}C  GROWTH  W  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUSINESS  AN)  irOlSTRY. 

T»C  InDIW^APOCIS  GweSR  of  (i»t€RC£  SEES  THE  MERIT  OF  IDENTIFYING  PARTICULAR  TARGET 
GROUPS  TO  BE  SERVED  BY  T>C  PROGRAM.   lirORTlHATELY,  THIS  CAN  INHIBIT  T>C  ACHIEVE^efr  OF 
T>€  PROGRWi's  GOALS.   HCN  ADMINISTRATORS  BECOME  OVERLY  CONCERNED  WITH  T>C  ESTABLISHED 
ENROLLMENT  GOALS/  T>CY  OFTEN  UOSE  SIGHT  OF  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  QUALITY  TRAINING.   Ot)R  GOAL 
IS  TO  PROVIDE  PEOPLE  VH)  ARE  TRAINED  FOR  JOBS.   Oc  CAftOT  PRIORITIZE  T>C  PLIGHT  OF 
UlCmjOYED  INDIVIDIMLS.    k\  INDIVIDUAL  WHO  HAS  NO  SKIU  AND  NO  INCOME  IS  DISADVANTAGED  ^ 
RACE,  SEX,  AGE,  ETHIC  BACKGROUND  NOIWITHSTAfCING.    ftOPU  WHO  ARE  IN  NEED'OF  SERVICES 
S!^f  LY  NEED  SERVICES,  fW  TO  T>eMSELVES,  ARE  T>C  MOST  DISAI7/ANTA6ED. 

T^€  FUNTWtNTAL  FAILING  OF  T>€  CETA  PROGRAM  LIES  IN  ITS  ADfllNlSTRATION.   CHANGES  ARE  NEEDED 
IN  THIS  AREA  OF  Tl€  PROGRAM  IS  TO  BE  ACCEPTED  AND  SUPPOR'TED  BY  T>C  BUSINESS  COtHHITY. 
BUSINESS  HAS,  INFORTWATELY,  A  BUILT  IN  BIAS  TOWARD  WORKING  WITH  GOVER^f€NTAL  AGENCIES. 
H\\[£  IT  WOULD  BE  NICE  TO  THINK  TmT  >C  MIGHT  CHANGE  TWT  OPINION  '  IT  IS  PROBABLY  NOT 
REALISTIC.   Vfe  SHOULD  CONCENTRATE  ON  AaXM>LISHlNG  THE  MISSIONS  OF  T>C  CETA  PROGRAM  RAT>«R 
TWN  TRYING  TO  OVWGE  THE  IMAGE  OF  T>€  PROGRAM  IN  T>C  EYES  OF  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES.    Vfe  DO, 
HOWEVER,  BaiEVE  THAT  THERE  WIU  BE  A  CHANGE  OF  OPINION  WHEN  THIS  PROGRAM  BECOMES  A 
PRODUCTIVE  TOOL  OF  Tl€  PRIVATE  SECTOR.    BUT  THIS  IS  A  LONG-TERM  PROCESS. 
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FCR  T>C  ABOVE  REASONS  AM)  HWW  fOTE  WICH  ARE  TOO  NIWEROUS  TO  fCNTlON,  WE  ARE  /XWOCATES 
OF  IKTEPfCDIARY  ORGANIZATIONS  SERVINS  AS  ACMINISTKATCRS  OF  CETA  RfCS.  An  IKTERMEDIARY 
.-ORGANIZATION  IS  A.  N0fHW3FIT  BUSINESS  GROUP,  SUCH  AS  A  OWBER  OF  COttCRCE  OR  A  PRIVATE 
IfCUSTRY  CoiciU  WICH  HAS  EARNED  T>€  CONFIDENCE  OF  TVC  BUSINESS  SECTOR.  It  IS  AN 
ORGANIZATION  TO  WICH  T>€  EMPUOYER  Hia  TURN  FOR  ASSISTANCE.  It  IS  OF  RECOttNiy^TION 
THAT  FIKB  BE  mSTRIBUTED  DiREaLY  TO  THESE  ORGANIZATIONS  FROM  T>€  IfePARTTCNT  OF  UbOR 

IN  Kashington. 

Vk.  CHAIIWN,  I  am  a  man  who  likes  to  get  STRAIGHT  TO  T>€  POINT,  ESPEClAaY  ON  AN  ISSUE 
THIS  imFTANT.   Vt(  MESSAGE  TOWY  IS  THIS:    I F  YOU  WANT  PEOPLE  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  BY  T>€ 
PRIVATE  SECTOR,  THEN  YOU  MUST  ADOPT  AN  APPROACH  WICH  IS  ALBEADY  ACCEPTED  BV  l\t  EMPU)YER 

cxmjNm. 

T»C  PROGRAM  MUST,  TO  EVERY  DEGREE,  CATER  TO  T>€  NEEDS  AM)  BIASES,  IF  YOU  WIU,  OF  THE 
BUSINESS  amJNlTY.   fW,  FINALLY,  YOU  MUST  TRUST  US  TO  00  V«AT  IS  BEST  FOR  OH 
COtUNITY  AM)  NOT  WCSE  RESTRICTIONS  OR  GOALS  WICH  ARE  NOT  REALISTIC  OR  AHAINABLE 
OR  DESIRABLE  IN  1M)IANAP0LIS.    If  YOU  GIVE  US  THE  MONEY,  WE'U  GET  THE  JOB  DOr£.    It  WIU 
'  BE  DONE  OUR  mY,  WICH  WE  BaiEVE  WE  ARE  B^INEKH-Y  QUALIFJED  TO  DETERMINE.   ThANK  YOU. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Tom.  I  enjoyed  your 
summation,  and  I  concur  with  your  conchision  about  the  sincerity 
of  the  people  that  have  participated  in  these  programs;  and  you 
can  see  it  from  your  perspective  as  a  businessman  and  from  the 
chamber.  There's  a  need  out  there.  We  are  changing  philosophy, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  public  service  employment,  I  don't  think 
CETA  was  really  ever  set  up  to  be  public  service  employment;  it 
was  set  up  to  train  people  for  jobs,  and,  basically,  those  jobs,  a 
great  majority  of  them,  come  from  the  private  sector.  It  has  re- 
ceived a  bad  rap  in  some  circles  and,  perhaps,  a  bum  rap,  but  just 
bringing  that  to  our  attention  means  that  some  serious  reform  is 
necessary,  and  that's  what  we're  after. 

Mr.  Moses.  May  I  make  one  more  comment? 

Senator  Quayle.  Please  do.   

Mr.  MosES.  It's  hard  Ur  me  to  criticize  a  mayor  of  a  major  city, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  the  toughest  jobs  in  the  world. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  second  that. 

Mr.  MosES.  So,  if  he  sees  a  way  to  fund  his  services  through  a 
perfectly  legal  method— in  this  case,  CETA— it's  hard  to  knock  it, 
but  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  act.  That's  my 
objection  to  it. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  agree. 

Next  from  the  Fort  Wayne  area,  a  suburb  of  Huntington,  the 
Private  Industrial  Council,  Gerry  Heller. 

STATEMENT  OF  GERRALI)  HELLER,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
STEEL  INVESTMENT  CORP..  AND  CHAIRMAN,  FORT  WAYNE 
AREA  CONSORTIUM  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Heller.  Thank  you.  Senator  Quayle. 

I  only  have  about  a  page  and  a  half  or  two  pages,  and  if  you 
don't  mind,  I  would  like  to  read  it. 
Senator  Quayi-e.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Heller.  Because  I  guess  I  have  taken  a  rather  strong  posi- 
tion about  the  CETA  and  the  title  VII  funding,  and  I  have  to  say 
oncoming  that  it  isn't  different  than  what  you  gentlemen  are 
doing,  but  I  think  I  can  m^ke  my  point  better  if  I  read  it. 

Senator  Quayle,  Tm  Gerry  Heller,  and  I  work  in  Fort  Wayne.  I'm 
president  of  American  Steel  Investment  Corp. 

I  have  been  actively  involved  in  volunteer  work  in  getting  the 
businessmen  to  hire  that  core  of  people  who  are  not  able  to  get 
jobs.  These  reasons,  as  you  know,  can  be  varied. 

I  am  past  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1975,  and  have  been  Metro  chairman  of  the  National  Alliance  for 
Business  for  more  than  5  years.  I  was  the  founder  of  the  Private 
Industrial  Council  of  Northeastern  Indiana,  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  title  VII  funds,  and  have  been  past  chairman  of  the  CETA 
Advisory  Council,  and  am  presently  PIC  chairman  of  Fort  Wayne. 

AH  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  convince  you  that  my  experience 
with  CETA  programs  and  the  National  Alliance  program  is  quite 
extensive. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that  the  entire  CETA  organization,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  infiltrated  with  career  employees  who  are  mostly 
interested  in  propagating  their  own  future  and  keeping  their  own 
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job,  more  than  it  is  of  getting  other  economically  disadvantaged  to 
go  to  work. 

Time  and  time  again,  Tve  seen  CETA,  and  other  employees  just 
doing  enough  to  keep  from  being  discovered.  However,  before  you 
think  Tm  down  on  everyone,  I  must  admit  that  there  are  always 
employees  who  give  their  all,  and  I  have  observed  this  in  the 
organization.  * 

My  opinion  is  that  it's  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  that  the 
average  CETA  employee  is  not  one  that  I  would  hire  in  my  busi- 
ness. 

The  entire  CETA  organization,  for  that  matter,  is  filled  with 
stupid  politics.  Work  experience  ha9  accomplished  so  little,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  completely  abolished.  The  prime  sponsors 
use  this  pool  to  little  advantage  to  the  community  and  the  popula- 
tion in  general. 

Speaking  more  specifically  of  title  VII  funding,  which  is  more  my 
recent  encounter,  things  have  been  just  as  stupidly  administered. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  title  VII  was  designed  to  get 
the  businessman  involved.  We,  in  business,  all  felt  that  this  was 
business'  chance  to  get  involved  in  government  progranis. 

It  appears  that  business  could  accept  some  responsibilities  and 
could  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program;  however, 
when  this  is  done,  and  it  looks  like  the  program  might  be  more 
successful  than  it  was  anticipated,  the  bureaucrats  of  CETA,  and 
other  employees  of  the  prime  sponsor,  move  in  and  attempt  to  get 
their  hooks  into  what's  happening. 

In  my  situation,  and  I  understand  it's  well  representative  of 
what  is  happening  around  the  Nation,  I  find  that  the  role  of 
business  is  diluted  and  changed  by  the  administrators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  business  is  completely  fed  up  with 
being  pushed  around  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  bureaucrats  who 
are  only  interested  in  saving  their  own  paychecks. 

It's  true  that  business  does  need  well-trained,  well-disciplined 
employees  to  hire.  There  might  be  some  role  in  the  communities  to 
provide  this  service.  However,  I  would  like  to  stress  and  we  can't, 
won't,  and  for  the  most  part,  haven't  participated  in  an  arrange- 
ment where  we  are  being  pushed,  shoved,  and  bypassed— and  I'll 
add  to  my  remarks— by  the  bureaucrats. 

I  would  submit  that  there  some  arrangements  be  made  where  a 
title  VII  type  program  arrangement  be  made,  but  not  run  it 
through  the  political  process. 

Perhaps,  an  arrangement,  such  as  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness, or  run  directly  bv  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  through  its 
field  offices,  or  through  the  State  with  the  balance  of  State  PIC 
organizations.  ^  ^ 

The  most  important  thing  to  stress  is  that  most  businesses  don  t 
like  and  want  anything  to  do  with  CETA.  \ 

You  started  PIC  to  JTve  the  businesses  a  chance  to  become  in- 
volved. In  the  last  several  years,  you  have  set  about  to  push  him 
back.  I  have  told  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Kolbiirg,  and  he 
agrees,  you  screw  this  chance  to  get  the  businesses  involved,  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  you  get  him  back. 

Putting  it  another  way,  I  feel  you  have  one  last  chance  with  the 
businessman.  Now,  don't  drive  him  away. 
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Let's  completely  eliminate  CETA,  and  all  other  titles;  and  con- 
centrate on  making  the  PIC's  more  accessible  to  business,  and  to 
get  politics  out  of  it.  , 

Let's  try  once  again  tb  make  taxpayers  out  of  tax-takers. 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Very  straightforward,  as  to  be  expected,  statement. 

Let  me  ask  you  real  quickly.  Would  you  endorse,  basically,  what 
the  two  Tom's  have  talked  about? 

Mr.  Heller,  Yes,  I  agree  with  what  they're  saying. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Before  we  get  any  questions,  let's  go  on  to 
our  final  witness. 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  Metropolitan  Area  Private 
Industry  Council,  Mr.  Duane  Christensen. 

STATEMENT  OF  DUANE  CHRISTENSEN,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
CORPORATE  COMMUNICATIONS,  MARITZ  INC.,  AND  CHAIR- 
MAN, ST  LOUIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  COLIN  STAHLHUT,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  ST.  LOUIS  METR0P0L!TA19^AREA  PIC 

Mr.  Christensen.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

A  few  words  of  introduction.  I  am  a  member  of  the  private 
sector,  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Commerce  and  Growth 
Association,  and  I  have  served  as  Chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Metro- 
politan Area  Private  Industry  Council  since  its  inception  over  2 
years  ago. 

I  think  it  might  be  interesting.  Senator,  that  our  Council  is  a  bit 
unique  in  that  muUyurisdictional  in  nature,  serving  a  total  of  six 
pHme  sponsors,  four  who  are  located  on— the  Missouri  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  is  in  Federal  Region  7,  and  two  on  the 
Dlinois  side  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  Federal  Region  5. 

With  me  today  is  Colin  Stahlhut,  who  is  manager  of  employment 
programs  for  the  Regional  Commerce  and  Growth  Association  and 
staff  director  of  our  private  industry  council. 

I  would  like  to  reaftirm  what  I  heard  you  say  a  little  bit  ago  in 
my  words. 

It  is  an  obligation,  I  think,  that  we  have  to  society  at  large,  and 
with  the  aim  of  making  the  people  of  America  as  productive  as 
possible,  to  have  a  national  training  and  employment  system. 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  system  should  be  to  reach  out  and 
to  locate  people  who,  for  whatever  reason,  don't  have  the  basic 
education  or  the  skills  necessary  to  obtain  and  hold  a  job  in  the 
private  sector.  These  people  should  be  educated,  and  trained,  and 
then  given  assistance  in  locating  a  job  in  the  private  sector. 

The  system  should  serve  those  Americans  who  need  help  the 
most— the  structurally  unemployed,  whether  they  be  classified  ds 
economically  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  youth,  service  veterans, 
or  whateve::.  If  a  person  is  unemployable  because  of  the  inability  to 
read,  or  wiite,  or  verbalize,  or  because  a  marketable  job  skill  has 
never  been  learned,  the  system  should  be  made  available  to  that 
person^  provided,  of  course,  that  person  has  the  necessary  will  and 
desire  to  become  a  contributing  member  of  society. 

I  feel  strongly  that  any  ne^  or  improved  national  training 
system  should  place  greater  emphasis  on  teaching  basic  reading, 
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wmting,  math,  and  verbal  skills,  and  the  disciplines  required  to 

optain  arid  retain  gainful  employment  in  the  private  sector. 

The  -system  should  also  provide  for  the  retraining  of  displaced 
workers,  most  of  whom  have  commendable  work  records  and  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  often  at  the  instigation  of 
Government  l^islation.  And  themselves  out  of  a  job,  and  with  a 
skill  no  longer  in  demand. 

The  system  should  not  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  training 
people  for  the  high  technology  iobs  which  will  experience  dramatic 
growth  in  this  country  during  the  decade  ahead. 

This  task  should  remain  with  private  industry. 

The  primanr  thrust  of  the  federally  financed  system  should  be  to 
prepare  people  for  entry  level  positions,  and  that  doesn't  mean 
necessarily  minimum-wage  jobs. 

The  matter  of  upward  job  mobility  \vould  be  left  for  the  employ- 
ee and  the  employer  to  determine,  which  forever  has  been  a  foun- 
dation stone  in  our  free  enterprise  system.  > 

In  the  new  design  of  a  national  training  system,  an  eftbrt  should 
be  made  to  consolidate— under  one  umbrella— and  with  one  source 
of  funding,  the  wide  variety  of  Government  training  programs 
.  which  now  operate  independently  of  each  other.  Consolidation 
wpuld  bring  about  a  savings  in  administrative  costs,  better  train- 
ing, and  placement  opportunities  for  the  people  involved,  and 
*  would  permit  better,  long-range  planning  to  take  place. 

I  join  others  who  have  suggested  tnat  our  national  training 
system  prepare  people  for  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Our  experience  in  St.  Louis  can  be  added  to  other  research  which 
.  indicates  that  the  private  sector  will  become  a  willing  partner  in 
any  reasonable  program  to  train  and  employ  the  structurally  un- 
employed. 

During  the  past  16  months,  our  private  industry  council  has  had 
five  full-time  people  contacting,  and  making  professional  presenta- 
tions to,  St.  Louis  area  companies,  telling  them  about  the  private 
sector  initiative  program,  and  seeking  their  participation.  , 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  all  the  companies  contacted  have  agreed 
to  participate.  Participation,  let  uie  remind  everyone,  has  ranged 
from  agreement  to  start  a  customized  training  program  for  25 
people,  as  Monsanto  has  done  at  a  nearby  plant,  to,  at  the  least,  a 
willingness  to  interview  CETA  graduates  for  regular  job  openings. 
As  we  broaden  our  scope  of  contact,  we  expect  that  75  percent  of 
all  companies  will  be  willing  to  participate. 

The  main  reasons  companies  give  for  agreeing  to  participate  is 
the  need  for  good,  trained  people.  Surorisingly,  many  companies 
cite  "community  or  social  responsibility  as  a  reason  for  participat- 
ing. Whatever  the  reason,  the  timing  seems  right  to  aggressively 
pursue  greater  private  sector  participation  in  any  federally  de- 
signed manpower  program. 

The  concept  of  private  industry  council  should  not  only  be  re- 
tained, but  their  scope  of  influence  should  be^lrpadened  to  include 
all  titles  or  elements  aimed  at  training  people  for  the  private 
sector. 

I  haven't  included  in  my  written  testimony,  but  I  would  certainly 
like  to  include  it  here  verbally.  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  members 
of  the  panel  who  suggest  that  money  flow  directly  to  private  indus- 
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tnT  councils.  I  think  that  these  councils  can  serve  as  a  link  to 
'whatever  the  local  delivery  system  is»  and  I  think  that  they  can 
cooperate  and  they  can  gain  tHe  cooperation  and  participatioiT  of 
the  private  sector,  especiallv  if  they're  involved  in  the  marketing  of 
the  program*  but  I  certainly  don't  feel  that  it  is  wise  to  fimd  the 
private  industty  councils  directly,  as  I  know  a  lot  of  people  are 
advocating. 

At  present,  as  you  know,  private  industry  councils  are  mandated 
to  work  as  a  full  partner  with  CETA  prime  sponsors  in  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  title  VII  only.  Because  private-  indtis- 
tey  councils  consist  primarily  of  people  representing  business  and 
labor,  councils  understand  local  employment  needs.  Therefore, 
council  members  serve  as  a  valuable  linkage  between  the  federally 
financed  training  system  and  private  industry.^  This  linkage  pro- 
vides the  entry  and  the  credibility  necessary  to  insure  massive 
private-sector  participation. 

As  new  Illation  is  developed,  I  think  it  {s  timely  to  review,  as 
has  been  suggested  at  the  end  of  this  table,  and  to  make  guideline 
changes  to  title  VII,  tiie  private  sector  initiative  program. 

Current  l^islation  refers  to  title  VII  as  a  demonstration  project^ 
to  develop  methods  for  gaining  private  sector  participation  in  the ' 
training  and  hiring  of  the  structurally  unemploved: 

AflOT  2  years  of  being  exposed  to  how 'title  VII  funds  are  being 
spent  J  Tm  of  the  opinion  the  guidelines  should  be  tightened  consid- 
erably, so  as  to  avofd  frivolous  and  wasteful  expenditures,  which  I 
thinW  now  are  being  made. 

I  would  hope  that  a  new  national  manpower  development  system 
wouiii  require  greater  accountability  at  the  local  level  where  the 
dolmrs  are  spent.  The  system  should  do  more  than  account  for  the 
dollars  spent,  but  also  evaluate  return  on  investment.  Accountabil- 
ity iiust  be  built  into  the  system  so  that  we  don't  spend  $30,000  to 
train  a  secretary,  or  to  spend  $17,000  to  train  a  film-processing  lab 
technician  for  a  job  that  probably  doesn't  even  exist,  to  spend 
nedolessly  for  advertising  and  public  relations,  and  Jto  have  con- 
tracts awarded  to  community-based  organizations  that  amount  to 
little  more  than  political  patronage. 

A  new  natioiud  employment  and  training  system  should  net 
encompass  economic  development,  as  has  been  suggested  by  many. 
Tim  opinion  ^does  run  counter  to  a  growing  trend,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  economic  development  done  properly  is  a  terribly  big  and 
^  iniportant  undertaking.  By  lumping  economic  development  with 
manpower  development,  you  run  the  risk  of  diluting  and  confusing 
both  efforts. 

Both  are  important  and  provision  for  a  linkage  should  be  made 
because,  certainly,  drained  people  and  training  incentives  can  be  a 
big  economic  inducement  for  a  small  business  about  to  start  up  or 
to  relocate.  But  the  two  efforts,  training  and  employment,  and 
economic  development,  should  go  forth  independent  of  each  other. 

Whatever  national  employment  and  training  system  is  finally 
designed,  it  should  have  as  little  administrative  redtape  as  possibly. 
It  should  guarantee  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  dollars 
spent  go  to  realistic  training  and  job  development  activities,  and  it 
snould  mandate  an  even  stronger  local  partnership  between  the 
private  and  the  public  sectors. 
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That  concludes  my  testiiftony,  except  to  say  that  we  certainly 
wish  you  weU«in  your  pursuit  in  a  new  and  improved  maiipower 
development  policy  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Quaylk.  Thank  you  vexy  much»  Duane. 

I  think  we  have  had  two  witnesses  and,  now,  a  panel,  and  I 
concluded  one  wants  «o  run  it  complete  through  the^^State;  one 
wants  .to  keep  it  at  the  local  level,  and  some  people  would  like  to 
see  it  ruh»  maybe,  through  a  quasi-PIC  corporation,  and  others 
want  to  see  it  basically  set  up  and  extend  the  partnership  with  the 
business  and  loc^  government. 

We  have  a  little  bit  of  diversification  here  this  morning,  and  we 
are  not  even  a  fourth  of  the  way  through,  but  that'&  what  we're 
here  for»  to  get  the  ideas  on  the  table.  Competition  of  ideas  is  what 
our  political  system  is  all  about,  and  that's  going  to  be, our  respon- 
sibility as  we  try  to  figure  out  the  best  way  to  provide  the  delivei^ 
of  services. 

Let  me  ask'  this.  Who  are  you  going  to  work  with?  Are  you  going 
to  work  with  the  local  communities?  Are  you  going  to  work  directly 
with  the  Federal  Government?  Would  you  have  a  role  for  the  State 
if  you  set  up  a  quasi-corporation?  Would  you  do,  all  the  training? 
What  responsibility  of  training  would  be  left  to  the  Government? 

Let  me  just  start  with  the  first  one.  Would  you  assume  ,  all  the 
training  responsibilities  under  this  quasi-corporation  or  PIC  coun- 
cils, Ht  would  there  be  some  responsibility  remaining  for  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  BmroRO.  I  will  answer  for  Mr.  Moses.  [Laughter.] 
^  Senator  Quayle.  Let  the  record  show  that  Mr.  Binford  is  answer- 
ing for  Mr.  Moses. 

Mr.  Bmroiu).  The  concept  that  I  had  in  mmd,  and  1  want  you  to 
understand  clearly,  this  is  not  a  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
directors  qf  PIC,  or  prime  sponsors,  either  one. 

My  concept  of  it  would  be  that  there  would  be  a  quasi-public 
^corporation  appointed  by  the  GoveJmor,  or  by  the  mayor,  or  by 
both,  if  you  contintie  to  have  a  separate  one  for  the  100,000  cities 
and  over.  Federal  funds  of  the  nature  of  the  CETA  funds  currently, 
and  some  of  them  might  be  folded  in  the  block  grant  that  are  now 
outside  of  the  CETTA,  but  are  training  Federal  funds,  training  pro- 
grams. Yes,  I  think  they  could  have  supervision  for  all  of  those. 

All  we  are  talking  about  here  and  where  we  might  differ  as  to 
how  the  system  should  work,  and  we  might  all  agVee  there  are 
some  parts  or  it  that  are  very— that  we  can  hardly  live  with^  I 
think  that  we  would,  perhaps,  all  agree  jthat  ther^  is  more  than 
one  system  that  will  work,  ae  long  as  it  is  well  thought  out  as  the 
very  interests  and  competencies  of  the  sectors,  private, .  public, 
trainers,  employees,  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  is  permitted 
to  work  independently  of  political  pressures,  independently  of  pres- 
sures that  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

I  think  it  should  be  donrin  more  than  one  way.  I  am  suggesting; 
one  way,  but '  think  it  can  even  worK  under  the  present  system  if 
we  are  allowed  to  do  so  with  less  regulation  and,  perhaps,  a  broad- 
er accountability  and  less  detailed  regulation.  Accountability,  of 
course^  but  less  detailed  relation  might  make  it  possible  for  it  to 
^ork  even  under  the  same, system  that  ^e'  have  now. 
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I  think  we  will  probably  have  air^xcellent  prime  sponsor.  I  think 
working  with  the  city  government  is  probably  as  good  as  any  other. 
.1  have  no  criticisni,  as  Tom  does.  I  think  the  system,  though,  when 
you  layer  it  from*  Deugrt'ment  of  Labor  on  down  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  any  one  of  ll\a*parties  to  do  a  good  job. 

JftH  my  concept  was,  let's  cut  through  those  layers,  and  go  right 
to  a  corporation  accountable,  funded  publicly,  that  could  accom- 
plish this  purpo6e,'and  concentrate  on  that  alone,  and  not  be  a  part 
-  of  another  system  that  might  be  impacting  it  negatively. 

Senatdr^  Quayle.  You  say  different  systems,  but,  theoretically, 
one  ^stem  would  be  that  this  quasi-pu]i>lic  corporation  appointed  of 
mayors.  Governors,  other  participants,  would  be.  funded  directly, 
^say,  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  gather  what  you  are  saying  is 
that  all  the  training  aspects  ^ould  be  inclusive  and  incorporated  in 
this,  and  you  would  designate  who  the  prime  sponsor  is,  if  you 
want  to  calKt  that,  on  down  the  line. 

You  would -basically  take  the  roles  right  now  of  what  is  being 
done  at  the  local  levels  for  those  areas  of  over  100,000  and  at  the 
State  level  for  those  under  100,000. 

Mr.  BiNFORD.  A  subcontract  for  training,  yes. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  again.  I  thought  I  did.' You  would  keep 
^h^e  same  balance  of  this  board,  of  this  quasi  

""Senator  QuAYLE.  Yes;  I  understand.  I'm  just  trying  to  figure  out 
who's  going' to  get  .the^fundingf  That's  what  it  comes  down  to.  One 
group  wants  it  all  here,  and  you  come  in,  and  the  next  group  wants 
at  all  there.  ^. 

I  am  just  trying  to  understand  what  you  are  advocating. 

Mr.  MosES.  Senator,  while  I  normally  accept  Mr.  Binford  speak- 
ing for  me,  I  would  like  to  just  be  a  Utile  mdre  definite  about  this. 
[Laughter.^  ,  ,  ^ 

I  want  to  paraphrase  a  hero  of  President  Reagan's  in  saying  that 
I  must  consider  the  business  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  busi- 
ness, and  I  think  I  .would  be.  more  simplistic  than  Tmi  Binford 
>Vould  be  in  this.  \ 

I  would  answer  your  question^  but  I  think  the  PIC's  couW-do  the 
training  through  the  private  sector  and  accept  the  funding  respon- 
sible. .  ^  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  And  that  would  include  the  ones  that  we  are 
referring  to  as  structurally  unemployed? 

Mr.  MosES.  Right.  . 

Senator  Quayle.  Business  and  industry  spends  $30  billion  dollar? 
a  year  now  on  training',  so  they  are  into  training  programs  now 
whether  we  want  to  recognize  that  or  not.  They  are  doing  it,  but 
there  is  still  this  element  of  the  structurally  unemployed,  the  hard- 
core .unemployed,  that  no  matter  how  civic-minded  businessmen 
are,  or  pretend  to  be,  those  people  are  ignored,  and  those  are  the 
ones  that  we  have  gqt  to  be  sensitive  to  in  looking  at  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  as  far  as  the  skilled  trades  are  con- 
*ceriied,  business  and  industry  are  going  to  pick  those  people  up 
once  they,  are  identified.  They  may  need  some,  help  from  employ- 
ment services  or  some  training  but  they  are  going  to  pick  those 
people  up  because,  they  need  them. 
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Talking  about  prioritizing  in  areas  and  where  these  people  ought 
to  come  from,  there  could  be  some  planning  by  the  Government 
and  some  involvement  

Mr.  MdSES.  Well,  I  insist  that  business  has  more  of  a  social 
conscience  than  it's  generally  given*  credit  for.  Ai;d  I  say  in  this, 
area  that  we  are  interested  in  the  structurally  unemployed,  just  as 
citizens  of  this  community  we  are. 

Senator  QqAYLE.  I  would  agree  with  your  statement  that  busi- 
ness is  more  sensitive  toward  social  responsibilities  and  civic  re- 
sponsibilities than  we  give  them  cr^it,  because  they  are  not  given 
much  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  they  do  do  more,  wheth- 
er it's  through  the  PIC  councils  or  whatever  aspects  that  I  just 
pointed  out.  They  spend  $30  billion  a  year  "on  training;  I  don't 
think  the  average  person  knows  that. 

They  may  have  a  bad  connotation  of  business,  and  are  always 
trying  to  knock  big  businesses,  but  there  still  has  always  been  this 
problem.  There  has  always  been  this  problem  of  the  structurally 
unemi)loyed,  and  we  may  have  our  intents  of  social  consciousness 
pricked  every  once  in  a  while.  That's  very  good. 

Duane,  do  you  want  to  comment,  and  then  Gerry. 

Mr.  (SiRiSTENSEN.  Yes;  I  just  want  to  agree  with  you.  I  do  believe 
that  there  is  this  tiny  segment  of  people  that  would  not  be  served 
hy  private  industry.  They're  willing  to  take  these  people,  I  think, 
into  their  training  systems  once  they  have  been  brought  up  to 
what  they  would  consider  to  be  their  entry  level  requirements,  but 
I  just  don't  believe  you're  going  to  get  enough  private  industry 
cooperation  to  deal  with  that  small  segment  of  people  that  we're 
looking  at. 

,  Back  to  your  question  of  what  should  the  delivery  system  be,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  I'm  looking  at  this  only  from  the  perspective  of  a 
community  that  has  something  4ike  100  different  communities  and 
1  Tabor  market,  there  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  delivery 
agency  that  would,  indeed,  be  government,  probably  State,  funded 
from  State  funds  that  would  come  down. 

But  instead  of  four  prime  sponsors  in  our  area,  and  I'm  looking 
at  only  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river,  there  would  be  one  delivery 
agency,  and  maybe  it  would  expand  and  serve  areas  beyond  just 
the  Greater  St.  Louis  area.  But  I  think  that  if  you  had  one  such 
agency,  it  would  be  made  up  of  local  people.  I  think  the  people 
involved  would  be  in  tune  with  the  local  needs.  I  think  they  would 
set  the  priorities  as  necessary  in  the  local  area,  and  I  think  spend 
the  moneys  very  effectively,  and  I  think  they  could  work  with  the 
private  industry  council,  which,  in  our  area,  is  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  gives  us  a  lot  of  clout,  and  a  lot 
of  respectability,  and  credibility,  and  I  suspect  that  in  most  areas  of 
the  country  a  chamber  would  be  very  willing  to  be  an  active  part  of 
the  private  industry  council.  *v 

So,  again,  I  see  much  reason  to  think  in  terms  of  the  block 
grants,  although  it  could  come  down  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  training  agency,  but  I  think  with  the  mood  of  the  country  and 
the  fact  that  I  think  we  do  need  to  make  a  major  change,  I  would 
certainly  support  the  idea  of  block  grants,  and  then  training  agen- 
cies, government  in  nature,  and  that  would  support  labor  markets 
as  opposed  to  individual  political  boundaries. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Gerry,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Heixer.  I  have  twa  or  three  comments. 

I  agree  that  the  block  grants  oi  grant  directly  from  the  State  to' 
the  individual  PIC's,  much  as  you  were  saying  over  there,  would.be 
suitable. 

I  think  we  would  all  do  well  to  keep  it  as  much  out  of  the 
political  process,  if  we  can.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  all 
heard  the  stories  of  the  fellows  that  were  on  the  street  comer 
doing  nothing)  and,  you  know,  that  sort  of  thing,  .and  we've  got  to 
keep  in  mind  that  that  is  our  biggest  purpose— and  we  should  talk 
directly  about  the  PIC's— is  ready  to  train  that  person. 
,  I  don't  think  the  PICs  ought  to  be  in  the  training,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  typists.  We  can  buy  those^'services^  down  the 
street,  and  I  think  either  the  PICs  ^ught  to  buy  them,  or  they 
ought  to  make  arrangements  that  way.  I  think  if  they  need  some- 
thing that— a  type  of  an  employment  that  you  can't  buy.  locally, 
then  I  think  the  PIC  ought  to  get  involved  and  do  that,  but  in  lots 
of  cases— and  I  know  we  re  trying  to  do  this  in  Fort  Wayne— is  that 
we  would  rather  buy  the  services  from  a  local  university  or  from  a 
local  ly  tech,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

I  think  there  is  plenty  of  training  available  for  the  average 
person  who  peeds  to  upgrade  his  job.  Now,  taking  a  welder  from  a 
second-class  welder  tb  a  first-class  welder  may  require  a  different 
kind  of  training.  . 

I  don't  know  what  to  say  except  let's  not  get  involved  in  training 
$10,000  typists  when  we  can  get  the  comer  university  to  do  that,  or 
the  IV  tech,  or  so  forth. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  just  follow  up  on  that,  and  have  the 
panel  comment. 

What  about  the  possibility  of  combining  our  training  programs 
and  our  vocational  education  program,  and  eyen  add  to  that,  our 
employment  service  program?  You  take  those  three  programs — 
they're  separate — vocational  education  goes  through  our  education- 
al institutions,  the  training  program  goes  through  general  funding 
process,  employment  services  go^  through,  basically,  a  State  orga- 
nization. If  you  had  to  sit  down  and  write  a  description  of  all  three 
of  those  agencies  and  to  ascertain  what  their  goals  are,  basically, 
they're  the  same. 

I  would  like  the  panel  to  comment  from  their  perspectives,  do 
you  think  we  would  be  able  to  combine  those  three  very,  very, 
important  functions  in  our  society? 

Mr.  Christensen.  My  answer  is  yes.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
worthwhile  endeavor  and  could  be  done. 

Senator  Quayle.  Could  be  done.  The  more  I  get  into  this  the 
more  I  hear  testimony  that  I  think  this  direction  is  right,  and  I 
think  Senator  Stafford  from  Vermont,  who  chairs  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  will  agree,  this  fall,  to  have  some  hearings  of  this 
possibility. 

Mr.  Christensen.  I'm  not  married  to  any  approach,  but  I  think 
you  are  on  the  right  track  when  you're  talking  about  simplifica- 
tion, and  I  think  that's  what  vou're  saying.  I  think  the  ultimate  in 
simplification  is  if  private  industry  took  it  all  over— maybe  that  is 
beyond  any  possibility,  but  when  you're  talking  simplifying  the* 
procedure,  then  that's  what  I  would  agree  with. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Binford. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  it  would  be  more  efficient,  and  obviously,  it  - 
would  be,  and  I  .do  believe  that  the  vocational  education,  public 
education  system  should  improve  vocational  education,  and  it  does, 
to  a  degree,  but,  obviously,  it  hasn't  worked  either  to  the  degree 
that  it  should  have  or  we  wouldn't  have  CETA. 

Whether  you  combine  that  public  school,  what  I  think  you  mean 
by  vocational  education,  high  school  or  beyond,  combining^  that^ 
with  a  placement  service  of  the  State  and  CETA,  I  think  it  could  b^ 
done,  and  it  would  be  more -efficient  to  do  it,  but  I  have  some 
apprehension  as  to  who  would  run  it. 

Now,  the  States  are  supposed  to  run  the  public  school  system, 
but  they  del^ate  an  awful  lot  to  the  school  board,  maybe  more 
than  they  should,  I  don't  know.  But  if  the  State  is  going  to  do  it, 
are  they  going  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  really  responsive  to  the 
local  communities.  They  could.  I'm  not  saying  that  they  can't.  ' 

I  think  it  woidd  make  a  lot  of  difference  how  it  worked  and  who 
had  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  seeing  that  it  worked. 

I  guess  I'm  giving  a  lot  of  hedging.  I  think  it's  worth  exploring, 
definitely  worth  exploring,  but  I  have  some  reservations. 

Mr.  Binford.  Well,  I  think  it's  worth  exploring.  I  think  you 
ought  to  gOTiI  think  there  ought  to  be  something  written  into  the 
law  that  wowd  certainly  give  as  much  input  from  the  businessman 
into  this  process  as  you  can.  I  sure  would  hate  to  see  it  go  back  and 
train  secretaries,  when  there's  no  need  for  them. 

And  I  think  the  business  involvement  will  give  you  that  feeling 
of  what's  needed  out  there. 

So,  I  would  think  that  mostly  by  and  large  that  if  you  went  that 
route  most  of  the  machinery  is  already  setup,  if  you  get  them 
coordinated  and  get  them  working  together. 

Senator  Quayle.  All  right,  I  thank  this  panel.  I  have  known  the 
two  Tom's  and  Gerry,  and  as  expected,  your  testimony  was  chal- 
,     lenging,  showing  a  great  deal  of  insight,  and,  Duane,  we  thank  you 
for  coming  and  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  you  in  the 
future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Long,  thank  you  very  much,  and  do  you  want  to  introduce 
the  people  you  have  with  you,  and  then  go  ahead  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  LONG,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR,  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FRED 
JONES,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  MICHIGAN  EMPLOYMENT  SECU- 
RITY  COMMISSION;  ARNOLD  LOOMIS,  DIRECTOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION,-  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF 
MICHIGAN;  POWELL  COZART,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICES,  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Long.  I  am  William  Long,  and  I  am  the  director  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Labor. 

Collectively,  we,  at  this  table,  represent  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public  employment  and  training  activities  in  Michigan. 

As  you  know,  Michigan's  economy  has  suffered  severe  effects 
from  the  recent  recession. 
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Since  1978,  the  State's  unemployment  rate  has  ranged  anywhere 
from  1  to  5  percent  above  the  national  average.  Our  latest  projec- 
tions show  that  we  can  expect  little  relief. 

Currently,  the  State's  unemployment  rate  is  11.8  percent,  and  in 
1986,  we  Expect  to  face  an  unemployment  rate  that  will  be  3.5 
percent  above  national  average. 

Senator,  I  might  point  out  that  I'm  just  making  a  few  brief 
comments. here  that  summarize  the  written  statement  that  was 
presented  to  your  committee. 

During  the  next  decade,  thet  structure  of  Michigan's  economy  will 
ipevitably  be  altered  with  workers  in  the  automotive  and  construc- 
tion industries  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  permanent  job  loss. 

In  that  context,  it  was  decided  that  we  would  submit  to  you  some 
of  the  ideas  concerning  the  proper  Federal  role  in  employment  and 
training  programs,  including  Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act,  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  . 

The  written  testimony  that  we  have  presented  represents  the 
unified  views  of  Michigan's  Department  ot  L»abor,  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission,  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Education,  and  Michigan's  Employment  and  Training  Services 
Council,  which  is  an  advisory  group  to  the  Governor  on  employ- 
ment issues. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  felt  that  this  was  unique  in  that  we 
can  demonstrate  this  way  that  we  have  in  these  separate  agencies 
structured  in  the-State  of  Michigan  quite  a.  bond  of  cooperation  in 
the  public  employment  training  area.  ' 

In  the  written  testimony  we  have  outlined,  we  have  some  specific 
ideas  r^anUng  the  reauthorization.  However,  I  must  point  out 
that  the  written  testimony  does  not  reflec.t  necessarily  each  of  the 
three  agencies  represented  here  today's  position  on  the  block  grant 
issues.  And  I  know  that  block  grants  are  on  the  minds  of  many  of 
us  these  days. 

Governor  Milliken's  position,  and  my  own  personal  opinion,  is 
~^that  block  grants  administered  by  the  Governors  of  each  State 
would  aJlow  States,  like  Michigan,  to  set  their  own  priorities  and  to 
solve  their  own  problems. 

Because  of  Michigan's  unique  constitutional  and  administrative 
structure,  a  block  grant  program  would  have  to  be  implemented  in 
a  cooperative  manner  among  our  agencies  within  our  Stete.  And  I 
suspect  that  that  would  be  true  among  the  various  Stetes  of  the 
Nation. 

Because  of  the  Stete's  unique  cooperation  in  these  areas,  howev- 
er, we  feel  that  the  Stete  is  in  a  position  to  be  able 'to  best 
determine  how  to  administer  any  Federal  funds  which  would  come 
for  employment  and  training  services. 

Our  joint  presence  here  today  represents  that  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. 

One  proposal  would  be  to  implement  any  block  grant  through  a 
similar  system  to  the  one  designed  now  with  the  Community  Sierv- 
ices  Administration,  which  was  just  appropriated. 

By  necessity,  Michigan's  program  would  have  to  be  fashioned,  we 
believe,  in  an  evolutionary  manner,  rather  than  through  a  totel 
uprooting  of  our  current  structure  or  the  current  funding  structure 
from  Federal  (o  Stete  government. 
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Regardle&s  of  our  agencies'  specific  positions  on  the  block  grants, 
we  all  share  the  common  concern  that  block  grants  do  not  become 
a  subterfuge  for  funding  cuts.  Block  grants,  we  feel,  will  not  work 
unless  they  are  adequately  funded  and  provide  flexibility  for  States 
to  be  able  to  administer  as  they  see  fit. 

It  is  also  crucial  that  any, block  grant  funding  recognizes  that 
States  have  different  employment  and  training  needs.  It  s  painfully 
obvious  to  Michigan  that  States  like  Texas  and  Arizona  neither 
need  the  same  types  of  training  that  we  may,  nor  do  they  have  the 
same  level  of  need. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  allocations  of  any  FederaLmoneys  should 
recognize  t^actuaLemployment  and  traininglieeds  of  the  individ- 
ualStat^. 

It* is  the  Michigan  Department  of  Labor's  position  and  Governor 
Milliken's  position  that  Governors  be  given  more  di^retion  and  a 
stronger  role  in  determining  such  things  as  the  areas  of  service  and 
the  ultimate  service  deliveries.  It  is  imperative  that  States  be  given 
the  flexibility  to  meet  those  types  of  unique  needs  within  their 
respective  States. 

In  Michigan,  I  would  envision  that  flexibility  to  include  a  voca- 
tional education  system  that  would  help  us  maintain  the  economic 
base  of  the  State's  economy  by  assuring  a  continuous  supply^  of 
well-trained  employees. 

Obviously,  as  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  panel  that  just  preceded 
us,  private  sector  has  a  very  important  role  to  play  in  this  also,  and 
we  recognize  that. 

In  Michigan,  we  have  a  task  ahead  that  would  include  the  re- 
training of  some  150,000  permanently  displaced  autoworkers  that 
we  estimate  will  not  be  returning  to  the  auto  industry  and  the  jobs 
that  they  have  previously  held. 

Complementing  that  system  would  be  efforts  that  assure  access 
to  employment  and  training  programs  for  those  most  in  need,  to 
assure  that  the  disadvantaged  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  com-^ 
pete  for  jobs.  I  would  recommend  that  Federal  legislation  be  fash-* 
iohed  to  provide  that  at  least  one-third  of  any  funds  going  to 
vocational  education  be  targeted  for  those,  as  you  had  indicated, 
structurally  unemployed  categories  of  our  potential  work  force. 

These  ar^  a  few  of  my  personal  ideas,  which  I  believe  ar^e  repre- 
sentative of  Governor  Milliken's  position  on  these  issues  as  well. 

Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Ms.  Cozart  will  be  available,  along 
with  myself,  tp  answer  any  questions  you  have. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here,  representing  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Labor.  We  would  certainly  welcome  any 
further  opportunity  you  would  provide  to  work  with  you  as  you 
work  on  this  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Long  follows:] 
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Ttstintony  for  Th«  U.  S.  Stnate  Subcommittet 
on  Employment  and  Productivity 


prepared  by 

nr.  William  Long,  Director, 
Michigan  Department  of  Labor 
nr.  S.  ftartin  Taylor,  Director, 

Michigan  Emp  1  oyment^Secu^   

  Or,  Phititpntunlcel,  Superintendent, 

Michigan  Department  of  Education 
Mr.  Arthur  Underwood,  Chairman, 
Michigan  Employment  and  Training  Services  Council 


I .    l>ntroduc  tion 

Cood  Morning  Mr.  Chairman  and 4 members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
£«.>loyment  and  Productivity. 

My   name    is    Will  urn  Long,  Director  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 

Leber. 

t  em  grateful  for  thri  opportunity  to  present  to  you  Michigan's 
views  on  what  policies  Congress  should  adopt  to  meet  the  employment  and 
training  nemds  of  our  communities. 

Because  the  focus  of  your  concern  is  the  CETA  system,  I  will  be 
presenting  the  major  part  of  Michigan's  testimony  today.  However,  the 
CETA  system  it  but  one  of  several  state  level  participants  in  the 
employment  and  training  system.  Therefore,  Governor  Ml  I  liken  and  t  have 
assured  that  other  major  state  agencies  have  had  input  concerning  the 
comments  and  opinions  that  t  wi 1 1  delrver.  The  following  comments  have 
been  developed  with  the  participation  of  the  CETA  Employment  and 
Training  Services  Council,  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Michigan  Employment  Sercurity  Commission. 

These  agencies  have  worked  closely  in  the  past  several  years  to 
meet  .the  employment^ and  training  needs  of  a  work  force  that  has  suffered 
some  of  the  most  severe  effects  of  the  most  recent  recession. 

With  me  today  are  Mr.  Martin  Taylor,  Director  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission  and  Dr.  Eugene  Paslov,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Michigan's  Department  of  Education. 

\  I .    Michigan's  Employment  and  Econonic  Outlook 

Michigan's  economy  has-been  hard  hit  in  the  last  several  years. 
\n  fact,  '  Michigan's  unemployment  situation  has  steadily  worsened  since 
1978  and  will  continue  to  be  more  severe  than  the  national  average.  Our 
latest  projections  are  that  Michigan's  unemployment  will  be  above  the 
national  average  even  in  I986. 


Unemployment  Rates 


1978 


V979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1986 


Michigan 


6.9 


7.8 


12.6 


12.7 


10.7 


8.5 


U.  S.  average  ^  6.0 


5.8 


7.1 


7.8 


7.5 
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The  .tSBO's  win  drastically  alter  the  structure  of  the  Michigan 
economy.  The  greatest  impact  will  be  felt  by  the  automobile 
and  construction  industries  resuU[ngjLn_  permanent  job-d  1  sloe  all  oris  for 
jiaryLJ^orJieM-, — — — 

Additionally,  inter  and  intra-state  migration  .  patterns  of  both 
individuals  and  businesses  during  the  past  decape  have  resulted  in 
persistent  unemployment  in  a  number  of  Michigan  communities.  This  has 
resulted  In  undue  and  continuing  hardship  in  the  State's  rural  and  urban 
centers,  some  of  which  have  experienced  monthly  unemployment  rates 
greater  than  30  percent  during  the  past  year. 

Our  comments  today  are  delivered  in  the  context  of  this  situation. 

111.    Bene f Its-  of  CETA  to  Michigan's  Unemployed 

MicKI gan  strongly  supports  the  continuation  of  federally  funded 
employment  and  training  programs.  Moreover,  we  have  found  CETA  to  be  a 
cost^benf icial  tool  in  meeting  the  problems  created  by  the  economic 
conditions  I  have  just  described.  In  my  written  testimony  submitted  to 
you,  I  have  presented  a  summary  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  found  to  be 
so  supportive  of  this  federal  program.  I  will  highlight  for  you  several 
of  the  more  innovative  uies  Co  which  CETA  dollars  have  been  put  in 
Michigan.. 

CETA  dollars  have  been  ueed  to  support  the  co-location  of  MESC 
Job  Service  staff  in  the  major  offices  of  the  Michigan  Social 
Services  Department. 

CETA  dollars  are  being  used  to  support  regional  coordinating 
bodies  that  bring  .together  the  local  employment  and  training 
community. 

CETA  dollars,  coupled  with  a  larger  proportion  of  state  dollars, 
have  bee-  used  to  support  the  employer-specific  training  and  job 
placement  efforts  of  our  Office  of  Industrial  Training,  which 
has  trained  ^.,500  workers  in  specialized  occupations. 
CETA  monies  also  support  another  effort,  one  which  is  unique  to 
Michigan,  the  Michigan  Full  Employment  Planning  Act  (PA  609  of 
1978).  This  year  the  Labor  department,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  major  state  agencies  and  the  legislature  is  developing  its 
second  annual  prescription  for  assuring  the  employment  of  our 
work  force.  In  the  draft  of  the  secdnd  Employment  Plan  which  we 
are  readying  for  the  governor's  review,  we  have  outlined  a  full 
agenda  for  state  agency  activity  aimed  at  both  the  employment 
supply  side  and  the  labor  demand  side  of  the  economic  equat'ion. 
CETA  funds  are  being  used  to  support  the  placement  in  Detroit 
schools  of  MESC  Job  Service  staff. 


There' is  more  to  say  in  favor  of  CETA.  But,  my  primary  purpose  is 
to  suggest  how  you  might  improve  upon  the  structure  that  CETA 
legislation  h^s  created,  and  to  indicate  ways  that  vocational  education 
and  the  Employment  Service  can  mutually  support  efforts  to  keep  our 
citizens  employed.  Our  suggestions  wl 1 1  fit  into  the  framework  of  the 
eight  quest iohs  posed  by  this  committee. 
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IV.    Dtf  1  ninq  Afltncy  Ht»pon»I-bi  1  ity 

Ftdtral  •wployiMnt  and  training  dollars  should  bt  Urgtted  to 
thost  aiost  in  nttd.  Ntvtrthtltss,  thtrt  art  two  distinct  priorities  to 
bt  mt  in  fb  focusing  thtst  nonits.  First,  It  is  ntctssary  to  prtstrvt 
tht  tconotaic  bast  of  our  state'«  economy.  Stcondly,  ft  is  ntctssary  to 
assurt  that  the  iRort  stvtrtly  disadvantagtd  of  our  population  havt  an 
tqual  opportunity  to  compttt  for  tht  availabit  Jobs.  This  suggests  thtn 
that  fodtral  vocational  tducation  dollars,  and  tht  employer-financed 
(nployiMnt  Service  system  focus  on  those  unemployed  with  a  more  recent 
and  stronger  attachment  to  the  work  force. 

It  is  vital  in  a  state  lilte  Michigan  that  our  industrial  sIciHs  be 
maintained  and  upgraded  as  we  now  begin  a  mejor  effort  to  diversify  our 
economy  and  attract  other  employers  to  our  state. 

It  also  suggests  a  need  to  distribute  federal  employment  and 
training  dollars  to  the  states  in  a  way  that  is  proportionate  to  their 
need,  as  defined  by  the  relative  degree  of  unemployment. 

A.    Preserving  the  Economic  Base  ^ 

The  primary  role  .of  vocational  education  and  the  Employment 
Service  Is  to  maintain  the  economic  base  of  the  state's  econom/  by 
assuring  a  continuing  supply  of  well  ^trained  employees,  and  by  assuring 
that  these  employees  experience  a  minimum  of  delay  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  satisfactory  jobs. 

6.    Servl ng  the  Employment  and  Traini no  Needs 
of  the  Severely  Disadvantaged 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  CETA-like  system  should  be  enacted  by 
Congress  and  that  it  should  be  targeted  to  those  most  in  need. 

in  addition,  wUhin  the  vocational  education  reauthorization  i^  is 
also  essential  that  the  same  special  populations  receive  sufficient 
targeting  of  thei^e  funds  to  assure  their  access  to  the  work^  force 
perhaps  targeting  as  much  as  one  third  of  these  vocational  education 
funds  which  would  be  available. 

In  broad  categories,  those  who  will  need  this  help  in  obtaining  or 
keeping  employment  are  identified  by  present  and  projected  unemployment 
statistics. 

youth,  and  especially  minority  youth 
older  workers 
ex-Qf fenders 
displaced  homemakers 

minor! ty  adul ts  , 
handi cappers 

While  we  recomnend  targeting  of  federal  employment  and  training 
CETA  dollars  to  these  groups,  the  manner;  In  which  such  targeting  is 
approached    it    crucial.    Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  substantial 
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htUrogtnitty  within  any  slnglt  targtt  group.  Therefore  programs  should 
bt  dtslgntd  for  persons  based  on  their  skill  level  and  potential.  In 
other  words,  administrativt  flexibilit/  is  necessary.  We  recomnend  that 
success  in  reaching  these  targeted  groups  be  Judged  on  a  cumulative 
basis.  Thus,  CETA  agencies  would  be  allowed  to  determine  the  particular 
Mix  of  the- targeted  clients,  so  long  as  the  cumulative  "score"  met  a 
prt*set  ninimum.  A  rtlatlve  priority  ranking  could  be  assigned  to  each 
targeted  group,  thus  encouraging  service  providers  to  reach  for  the 
higher  priority  groups. 

V.    Oef inino  E>*oloyment  and  Training  Services 

We    havt    learned    that    the    Federal    government  cannot  prescribe 
administrative  process  in    legislation   without    severely    impeding  the 
state's    ability    to  deliver  service.    We  suggest  that  Congress  consider 
the  following  policy  directions,  and  leave  to    the    states    the    Job  of 
.  maki/ig  them  work. 

1.  CETA  funds  should  be  available  to  support  the  c^sts  of  remedial 
training  for  basic  academic  skills,  employment  readiness  skills 
and  training  for  Job^specific  skills. 

2.  There    should  be  uniformity  in  measuring  the  results  of  services 
'  received  in  any  of  these  three  arias  of  skills  training  from  any 

service  provider. 

3'  Client  Services  for  any  employment  and  training  program  should 
be  guided  by  individual  employabi I ity  plans.  The  governor  and 
states  should  have  a  lead  role  in  developing  the  guidelines  for 
those  plans. 

ContI nued  funding  of  Job-specif  ic  sk i  Us  training  providers 
should  be  tied  closely  to  periodic  and  realistic  assessments  of 
the  student's  ability  to  actually  perform  key  tasks  in  the 
particular  area  of  skill  training. 

5.  Training  in  Job-specific  skills  should  be  employer<*specif ic.  or 
based  on  a  realistic  projection  of  the  demand  for  such  skills, 
once'  learned.  Where  possioie,  employers  tnemselves  should  be 
.involved  in  development  and  execution  of  training  programs. 

6.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  "career  ladders"  concept  should  be 
embodied  in  reauthorization.  Perhaps  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  explicitly  authorizing  the  Governors  and  State 
Boards  of  Educ^t  i  on  to  spend  f edera I  CETA  and  vocat i  ona  t 
education  monies  on  re-training,  where  there  is  a  firm 
commitment  to  "back  filH'  some  portion  of  the  vacated  Jobs  with 
CETA  el igible  cl ients. 

7.  The  economic  development  role  of  CETA  agencies  should  be 
preserved.  Governors  and  states  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
use  federal  employment  and  training  monies  to  support  the 
training  needs  of  urban  enterprise  zones,  and  to  maintain 
planning  links  with  the  private  sector. 

Efficiencies  jn  the  Employment  and  Training  Network 

«■ 

Federal  legislation  can  be  helpful  in  encouraging  a  more  efficient 
use  of  public  resources  for  employment  and  training.«services.  While 
there  is  a    need    to   move    incrementally/  toward    the    changes    we  are 
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recommending,  the  goals  should  be  clearly  specified  in  the  reenacted 
legislation,  and  times  for  their  achievement  should  be  cUarly  set 
forth. 

1.  The  Governors  of  each  state  should  be  permitted  the  latitude  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  CETA  area  service  delivery  agent  as 
part  of  thei  r  responsibi I i  ty  to  develop  a  comprehensive, 
statewide  employment  and  training  policy. 

2.  The  Governor  should  retain  the  authority  over  CETA  funds  that 
would  permit  the  creation  of  incentives  for  cooperation  with  the 
CETA  network. 

3.  A  single  advisory  council  on  employment  and'training  issues 
should  be  maintained  so  that  the  views  of  labor,  business,  other 
private  and  public  sector  actors  are  given  due  consideration  by 
^the  Governor. 

The    is)»ue  of  job  development  and  placement  services  needs  to  be 
addressed  in  both  CETA  and  Vocational  Education  legislation.  At 
a  later  point  in  this  testimony,  we  will  address  this  issue  more 
.  completely. 

\     5*    Specif iC'Ski I  Is  training  should  be  governed  by  the  determination 
\         that  there  are,  or  will    be,    jobs    for    those    trained    in  the 
\       particular  skills.' 
«i.    For    those    instances    where    there    simply  are  no  jobs  expected 
\  within  the  state,  each  Governor  will    need    the    flexibility  to 
\determtne  whether  funds  for  Job  search  and  relocation  assistance 
^^r e    appropr  i  ate  1 y    ba 1 anced    wi  th    the    goa 1    of    ma  i  nta  i  ni  ng  a 
sltJ  1  led  work  force. 
7.    Congress  must  recognize  that  public  agencies  are  employers,  too. 
Fedetal  legislation  should  permit  the  states  to  use  limited  term 
publ  iV  sector  jobs  as  one  of  its    training    options.      To  avoid 
over  Ki%^  of  this  option,  perhaps  legislation  could  limit  its  use 
to  those  states  whose  unemployment  rates. are  so  high  as  to  limit 
the    priv^^te    sector's    ability  to  provide  necessary  on-the-job- 
training  opportunities* 
'      8.    Reauthorizing  legislation  should  deal  with  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  prime  sponsors  should  directly  operate  training  programs. 
Our  own  advice  is  that  the  governor  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make    these  Jud^efflents  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with  an  emphasis 
or  preference    for    subcontracting    to    non-profit,    public  and 
private  sector  training  providers  wherever  feasible. 
9.    A    system   of    planning,  allocating  and  obligating  funds  over  at 
least  a  two  year  period    ought    to    be    tried,    because    of  the 
differences    in    planning    circles    with    traditional  educational 
agencies. 

With  respect  to  item  four,  we  have  been  examining  the  issue  of 
fixing  central  responsibility  for  job^  development  and  job  placement 
services.  We  have  concluded  that,  for  qow,  the  most  reasonable  approach 
to  thi.  ssue  is  to  (1)  encourage  the  use  of  the  Employment  Service  as 
the  predoffli^nant  job  development  and  placement  agency,  and  (2)  to  advise 
that  funding'  incentives  be  placed  in  the  CETA  and  Vocational  Education 
reauthorization  statutes  that  will  permit  the  states  the  option  to  move 
toward  a  system  whiifh  strengthens  the  Employment  Service  as  the  primary 
delivery  agency  for  Job  development  and  placement  services. 
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This  approach  recognizes  several  realities.  First,  moving  toward 
«  time  when  the  employer  can  expect  .^but  one  publicly  funded  Job 
development.  Job  placement  contact  is  a  desirable  goal.  Second,  present 
Employment  Service  funding  levels  will  simply  not  permit  the  kind  and 
extent  of  services  neces'Sary  for  placing  the  hard-to*employ  into 
■Maningful  Jobs.  Third,  many  employment  and  training  agencies 
inevitably  develop  Job  opportunities  for  their  clients  as  a  natural 
'  result  of  their  relationships  with  employers.  These  relationships  are 
elso  needed  for  feedback  on  the  adequacy  of  the  training  program  itself. 
For  all  those  reasons,  it  would  be  toost  unwise  to  unilaterally  and 
abruptly  interrupt  these  relationships. 

^We    thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views.    We  would 
now  like  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  h^ve. 
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VIEW       CEtI  IH  FY  1981 


Stcond  Quarter) 

Through  theHUxM'lTalf , of  fiscal  ytar  1981,  programs  funded  under 
the  CoMprehensIve  C«ipl6)niient  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  I978  served 
8S,157  individuals  in  need  of  atelstance  In  the  State  of  Michigan*  The 
overMhetaiing  majority  of  CETA  participants,  95  percent,  were  defined  b>^ 
federal  criteria  as  econoiRlcally  disadvantaged*  Forty*one  (41)  percent 
of  those  served  by  CETA  programs  were  members  of  families  that  received 
publ  Ic  assistance,  primari ly  AFOC.  Additionally,  12  percent  of  all 
participants  in  CETA  were  receiving  or  were  eligible  to  receive 
.unemployment  compensation  benefits  at  the  time  of  enrollment*  Clearly 
the  design  of  CETA  programs,  to  provide  employment  and  training  services 
to  those  most  in  need,  was  accomplished  during  the  first  half  of  ftsc»l 
year  1981. 

CETA  programs  have  made  a  significant  effort  to  enroll  and  direct 
services  to  those  client  groups  ejtperiencing  greater  levels  of 
unemployment  than  the  average.  Female,  youth  and  non'^white  unemployment 
r.ates  have  traditionally  been  higher  than  their  counterparts.  Through* 
the  second  quarter  of-  fiscal  year  198I,  48  percent  of  all  CETA 
participants  were  females,  percent  were  21  years  of  age  or  youngfr, 
and  3^  perceapril^re  non-white*  A  special  effort  to  enroll  other  groups 
experiencinpoTgntf icant  barriers  to  employment  has  also  continued* 
Veterans  ^%ULLi,^"^*  percent,    handicappers    represent    9  percent, 

offenders  arerl'^ercent  and  displaced  homemakers  compose  3    percent  of 
all  fiscal  year  1981  participants.  ^ 

In  addition  to  serving  those  Michigan  residents  most  in  need  of 
employment  and  training  services  and  those  groups  experiencing  high 
unemployment  levels,  CETA  program  operations  are  extremely  cost- 
effective.  During  the  first  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year  198)«  CETA 
programs  expended  $2,054  for  each  participant  including  all 
administrative  costs.  During  this  period,  a  total  of  32*637 
participants  have  terR^nated  from  CETA  of  whom  8,524  left  with  an 
unsubsidized  job  and  an  additional  8,980  participants  terminated  from 
CETA  for  other  positive  reasons.  The  majority  of  all  job  placements,  at 
least  69  percent,  are  In  the  private  sector.  The  increased  earnings 
generated  by  CETA  employment  and  training  services  average  approximately 
$1.70  per  hour  per  participant  who  is  placed  in  a  job.  The  tax  saving^' 
accrued  from  the  reduction  In  unemployment .compensation  benefits,  public 
assistance  and  food  stamp  program  funds  by  the  operation  of  CETA 
programs  provides  for  a  quick  pay  back'  period.  Non-youth  training 
program  enroMees  who  are  placed  in  unsubsidized  employment  have 
registered  increased  earnings  after  partTt ipatlon  in  CEtA  that  will 
equal  total  program  costs  in  less  than  2.8  years.  By  providing 
resources  to  allow  individuals  to  become  income  producers  rather  than 
users  of  government  services,  CETA  programs  return  ,a  profit  on  the 
public's  investment.  ' 
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^    CETA    prograns  provide    training    and    counseling    to  all 

participants''  in  order  to  improve  their  skilli  and  attitudes  towards  / 
work.  The  long  run  impact  of  directing  youth  back  \  to  school  or  * 
providing  the  opportunity  for  self-sufficiency  to  the  unskilled  is 
difficult  to  measure,  However,  as,  the  first  two  reports  from  the 
Continuous  Longitudinal  Manpower  Survey  \  indicate,  CETA  program 
par ticl'patiofv does  ha>^e  a  lasting  positive  impact  on  the  earnings 
potential  and  on  trje  abilltj^  of  former  CETA  participants  to  hold  a  job. 
It  is  apparent  that  continued  fOnding  of  CETA  employment T^nd  training 
programs  would  be  a  maj^  contribution  td  continued  divelopment  of  a 
^skilled  and  highly  motivated\orkforce  in  Michigan. 

•  Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you- very  much,  Mr.  Long,  for  participat- 
ing,  ,  .  . 

Just  out  of  curiosity,  what  kind  of  training  programs  are  you 
providing  for  tHese  displaced  autoworkers  in  Michigan?  ^ 

Mr.  We  have  some,  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  for  exam- 

ple, used  some  State  funds  and  some  Federal  funds  to  fashion 
direct  training  programs  with  potentiaL employers,  so  that  we  can 
use  ^me  of  our  own  State  moneys  for  what  we  would  determine 
noneligible  SETA  employees,  potential  employees,  and  CETA  funds 
in  combination  and  lind  an  employer  that  may,  for  example,  be 
developing  a  new  plastics  firm,  small. employers,  primarily,  to  re- 
train unemployed  auto  workers  and,  in  other  cases,  combine  that 
with  the  training  of  CETA-€|Kgible  individuals  who  have  not  been 
employed  in  the  auto  industry  in  the  first  instance. 

Othen  types  of— quite  frankly.  Senator,  it's  very  difficult  to  find 
the^  resources  and  the  available  job  openings  for  auto  workers  who 
may  have  upward  of  10  or  12  years  seniority  on  a  line  job  that  does 
not  take,  as  you  know,  highly  skilled  expertise,  and  bring  them 
back  into  the  labor  market,  or  retain  them,  rather,  in  the  labor 
market, 

Senator  Quayle.  Most  of  the  autoworkers  that  are  getting  laid 
off,  are  not  CETA-eligible  people,  are  they?  Do  you  have  any  fig- 
ures on  that?  , 

Mr.  Long.  I  will  let  Fred  or  Powell  answer  that. 

Ms.  CJozART.  r/n  Powell  Cozart  from  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commijfeidn. 

Initially,  these  persons  aren't  CETA-eligible.  You  asked  about 
that? 

'  Senator  Quayle.  Yes. 

Ms.  CozAjj*.  And,  of  course,  in  Michigan,fvith  a  number  of 
autoworkers,  a  great  number  have  qualified  for  trade  readjustment 
assistance,  TRA  or  TAA,  and  they  are  not  C^A-eligible,  That  has 
presented  a  problem  in  terms  of  getting  them  enrolled  in  spme  of 
the  programs  that  Mr.  Long  is  talking  abouif.  ^ 

Many  of  the  training  programs  they  are  involved  in  are  those 
that  are  developed  on  an  individual  basis  wherein  they  pay  their 
own  tuition  and  go,  largely,  to  community  colleges,  et  cetera,  for^ 
courses  such  as  computer  technology  fields,  and  health  fields,  and 
so  forth,  those  which  we  would  feel  there  would  be  openings, 

We  are  going  to  have  many  more  C3ETA-eligible,  quite  frankly,  as 
these  people  exhaust"  their  benefits.  It  is  going  to  increase  the 
number,  and  thev  certainly  will  be  eligible  in  the  near  future 
^>ecause  of  this  exhaustion. 
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But  you're  right,  initially,  they  don't,  because  of  the  earnings 
and  the  allowances,  et  cetera,  that  they  have. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  you're  finding  that  a  lot  of  ihem  are  going 
back  to  school  and  receiving  training  in  computer  services,  did  you 
say? 

Ms.  CozART.  Well,  it's  all  the  way  across  the  board. 
Senator  Qu.wle.  Across  the  board.  There's  not  one  particular 
area?  , 
Ms.  CozART.  No.  No. 

Because,  as  Mr.  Long  mentioned,  the  job  demands  are  such  that 
we  have  difficulty  coming  up  with  a  lot  of  programs  wherein  you 
would  need  class  sizes  and  so  forth.  You  might  for,  like,  auto  body 
repair,  and  medical  technologists,  et  cetera,  but  you  do  have  a  lot 
of  interest.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  that.  Are  these 
people  interested  in  going  to  school?  Yes,  they  are. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  a  comment,  which  may  not  be  a  direct  answer, 
but  I  think  it  certainly  has  strong  implications. 

In  the  community  college  enrollments,  every  time  that  there  is  a 
downturn  in  the  economy,  they  spurt  dramatically.  The  last  3 
years  the  community  college  enrollments  have  gone  up  29  percent 
in  the  State,  and  of  that  enrollment,  the  total  enrolment  in  the 
community  colleges  is  51  percent,  are  in  the  vocational  technical 
programs.  I  think  there  is  a  strong  indication  that  many  individ- 
uals, as  Powell  has  indicated,  are  enrolling  in  the  community  col- 
leges in  some  of  the  specialized  areas,  but  to, specifically  target  in 
on  any  given  area,  it's  across  the  board. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  a  question  I've^asked  before  today 
on  combining  the  vocational  education,  training,  and  employment 
services.  I  would  like  your  input  from  your  perspective  at  the  State 
level,  and  see  if  this  is  a  possibility,  and  the  question  that  either 
Mr.  Moses  or  Mr.  Binford  brought  up  on  who  would  run  it.  Do  you 
want  to  take  a  crack  at  that?  ^  • 

Mr.  Long.  We  will  take  a  crack  at  that.  We  joked  on  the  way 
coming  down  whether  we  were  together  coming  in  and  we  would  be 
separate  walking  out  of  the  room.  I'm  not  sure. 

Recognizing  that  

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  you  have  seen  the  unanimity  of  all  the 
panels. 

Mr.  Long.  Right,  right.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Quayle.  Everybody  is  very  agreeable. 

Mr.  Long.  Well,  you  can  see  now  at  State  agency  level  why  you 
have  that  same  unanimity,  probably,  and  I  will  let  the  others  speak 
in  regard  to  that. 

Quite  honestly,  I  think  that  it  wouldn't,  from  my  own  personal 
perspective  as  director  of  department  of  labor,  and  I'll  describe  the 
uniqueness  of  Michigan,  and  it  probably  isn't  unique  to  some  other 
States  as  far  as  differences. 

Tm  a  direct  appointee  of  the  Governor.  Mr.  Loomis  is  an  employ- 
ee of  an  elected  State  board  of  education,  as  such,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Michigan's  Employment  Security  Commission  are 
employees  of  a  commission  that  is  appointed  by  a  Governor;  yet, 
the  commission  selects  the  director  of  our  Employment  Services  in 
Michigan.  So,  you  recognize  a  separation  there. 
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I  quite  honestly  believe  that  it  wouldn*t  make  that  much  differ- 
ence in  cofhbining  from  a  Federal  standpoint  voc  ed,  employment 
services,  labor,  what  we  know  as  CETA  now,  and  so  forth,  but  I 
v/piild,  again,  reemphasize  a  point  I  made  in  my  verbal  comments, 
that  I  think  I  would  str  )ngly  u^ge  that  Federal  legislation  not 
mandate,  for  example,  a  single  S\ate  agency,  then,  to  administer. 
And  I  would  do  that,  basically,  because  I  think  Governors,  Gover- 
'  nors  and  legislatures,  as  the  unique  States  might  fashion  it,  need 
tbe  opportunity  to  determine  themselves  which  of  one  or  more 
than  one  agency  might  best  fit  into  that  to  administering  pieces  of 
that. 

I  think  I  also  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  the  continued  partnership 
with  private  sector,  and  PIC's,  and  so  on,  but  I  believe  that  some  of 
your  comments  that  I  listened  to  with  the  previous  panel,  that 
public  sector  does  and  will  continue  to  have  to  have  some  role  in 
what  we  call  the  structurally  unemployed  now,  and  I  think  that  we 
should  continue  to  build  on  some  of  the  partnerships  that  have 
been  developing,  and  not  allow  any  Federal  or  State  action,  govern- 
mental action,  to  fracture  what  we  think  is  a  beginning  relation- 
ship and  a  beginning  building  relationship  between  private  sector 
and  public  sector  in  bringing  in  those  who  are  not  yet  job-ready  to 
a  point  of  job  readiness,  so  that  they  can  fit  into,  perhaps,  the 
private  sector  employment  training  program. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  our  citizens  in  Michigan  that  just 
aren't  even  at  that  point  yet,  and  we  need  to  intervene.  Where  we 
intervene,  I  think  is  dependent  upon,  as  I  mentioned,  voc  ed,  I 
believe  needs  to  address  some  of  that  category,  structurally  unem- 
ployed, but,  again,  my  own  view  is  that  vocational  education,  edu- 
cation department&-or  agencies,  at  State  level,  and  Michigan  prob- 
ably is  not  much  different  than  others  in  this  respect,  are  really 
feeling  the  crunch  with  the  bearing  down,  if  you  will,  of  public  tax 
money  supporting  education,  and  as  they  do,  competition  will  grow, 
and  as  competition  grows  in  the  education  area,  I'm  fearful  that 
the  structurally  unemployed  may  not  get  the  attention  thai/  they 
need,  if  we're  going  to  turn  some  of  these  things  around. 

r  have  spoken  enough  on  that  issue. 

Senator  Quayle.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  would  only  add  that  I  would  emphasize,  and  sup- 
port, Bill's  comment  about  

Senator  Quayle.  Pull  the  microphone  up,  will  you? 

Mr.  LooMis.  As  I  started  to  say,  I  would  emphasize  and  highlight 
Bill's  comment  about  the  State  needing  the  flexibility  to  determine 
where  each  program  or  each  aspect  of  a  program  should  be  admin- 
istered. I'm  not  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  cry  that  the  present 
system  does  not  work  totally.  ^ 

I  think  we  have  sortie  parts  of  the  system  that  are  functioning 
quite  well,  and  I  would  advise  against  throwing  those  out. 

So,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  retain  those  parts  of  the  system^hat 
are  working,  and  build  on  the  experience  that  we  have  achieved  in 
the  past,  rather  than  abruptly  turn  over  the  whole  system,  which 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  having  to  start  over  again,  and  discard- 
ing the  valuable  experience  that  we  nave  learned,  even  from  those 
parts  of  the  system  that  have  not  worked. 

Therefore,  State  autonomy  and  administration  is  essential. 
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Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  guess  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  comments. 

I  have  been  in  the  employment  training  area  since  1965  or  1966, 
and  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  kind  of  suggestion  has  come 
along. 

I  guess  my  reaction  is  that— initial  reaction— is  that  I'm  not 
particularly  one  who  thinks  that  a  suj>erbureaucracy  can  deal  any 
better  with  some  of  our  issues  than  individual  components. 

We  feel  that  in  vocational  education,  with  the  institutions  that 
we  have,  the  large  number  of  people  enrolled  in  training,  the 
excellent  relationships,  at  least,  in  Michigan,  that  we  have  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Employment  Security  Ck)mmis- 
sion,  that  putting  together  in  a  piece  of  legislation  may  not  im- 
prove anything,  and,  in  fact,  I  think  historically,  with  our  ties,  in 
our  way,  with  the  business  ministery  community,  we  have  got  over 
15,000  people  who  are  involved  in  advisory  committees,  I  think  it 
may  trigger,  unless  handled  very  carefully,  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
a  system  which,  I  think,  over  the  years  historically  has  and  statisti- 
cally has  proven  that  it  is  extremely  important  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  country. 

I  would  say  this,  that  if  such  a  movement  did  take  place,  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  there  would  be  some  flexibility  at  the  State 
level,  but  that  we  would  build  upon  what  is  good,  rather  than 
suddenly  get  into  a  piece  of  legislation  that  may,  in  fact,  destroy 
some  of  the  confidence  that  we  have  and  has  built  up  between 
agencies  and  institutions  over  time. 

Senator  QyAYLE.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  subcommittee,  and 
those  that  will  be  involved  in  this,  we  certainly  appreciate  your 
testimony,  and  from  the  neighboring  Hoosier  State,  we  welcome 
you,  hope  your  football  teams  don't  do  too  well  tbis  year,  particu- 
larly, when  they  journey  down  here.  [Laughter.] 

But  it's  a  delight  to  give  our  best  to  our  dear  friend.  Governor 
Miiliken,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  It  -^an  very 
good  and  very  helpfiil. 

And  we  will  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  we  go  forward. 
If  you  come  up  with  any  ideas  that  you  want  to  communicate  to  us, 
please  feel  free. 

Mr.  Long.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  the  attendance  and 
testimony. 

The  next  panel,  Beverly  Hankenhoff  from  the  Indiana  Vocation- 
al Association;  George  Kosbab,  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  Department 
of  Education;  Robert  E.  Taylor  from  Ohio  State  University;  and 
Lonnie  Hart  from  the  Illinois  Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing G)mmittee. 

Would  those  people  please  come  forward? 

Now,  then,  I  know  which  one  is  Beverly,  and  that's  about  as  far 
as  I  can  go. 
Mr.  Kosbab.  I'm  George  Kosbab. 
Mr.  TAYLOii.  I'm  Robert  Taylor. 
Mr.  Hart.  I'm  Lonnie  Hart. 

Senator  Quayle.  Beverly  will  be  our  leadoff  witness. 
That's  a  microphone  right  there.  I  thought  these  other  things 
were  microphones.  That's  for  the  court  reporter,  so  if  you  will  just 
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pass  the  microphone  down,  and  it  will  help  the  people  in  the  back 
to  hear,  and  I  can  hear  better,  too. 

Welcome.  And  go  ahead  and  proceed. 

Ms.  Hanksnhoff.  Thank  you.  Good  morning. 

STATEMENT  QF  BEVERLY  HANKENHOFF,  PRESIDENT,  IVA  AND 
VOCATIONAL  DIRECTOR  OF  NEW  CASTLE  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHARLES  FIELDS,  AREA  VOCA- 
TIONAL DIRECTOR,  NEW  ALBANY;  GEORGE  C.  KOSBAB,  AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR  FOR  ADMINISTRATION,  CURRICULUM 
AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT,  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  COLUMBUS, 
OHIO;  ROBERT  E.  TAYLOR.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO;  LONNIE  HART,  CHAIR,  ILLINOIS  OC- 
CUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE, 
AND  MANAGER  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS,  STATE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Ms.  Hankenhoff.  It's  a  privil^e  for  us,  and  a  pleasure,  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning. 

I  thipk  Governor  Orr,  in  his  earlier  message,  told  you  some 
important  facts  about  Indiana  and  some  steps  that  we  are  taking  to 
move  in  a  more  effective  direction. 

One  of  the  concerns,  of  course,  is  that  any  critical  issues  in 
employment  and  training  naturally  involve  vocational  education; 
and,^  its  role  in  relationship  to  employment  and  training  has  been 
very  obvious  from  some  of  the  questions  and  testimony  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  need  for  sound  education  and -employment  training  policies 
must  be  a  primary  part  of  the  hational  thrust.  Increased  individual 
productivity  and  improved  economic  health  must  be  high  priorities 
for  local,  State,  and  National  administrations. 

The  role  of  vocational  education  in  those  priorities  is  critical. 
Indiana  is  more  aware  of  these  priorities,  and  has  been  more 
involved  in  addressing  these  issues  at  the  State  and  local  level  than 
many  other  States. 

Our  system  in  Indiana  is  unique.  It  is  a  system  developed  by 
Indiana  people  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indiana  people.  Likewise, 
every  State  has  its  own  unique  system  currently  in  different  stages 
of  growth  and  development.  While  national  priorities  and  direc- 
tions can  be  established  at  the  Federal  level,  the  implementation  of 
these  priorities  occurs  in  the  States  at  the  local  level;  thus,  specific 
latitude  for  implementation  must  be  established,  and  national  poli- 
cies should  emphasize  innovative  approaches  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts. 

Collaboration,  cooperation,  and  coordination  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  draw  upon  the  expertise  and  the  resources  of  each  for 
the  common  good  would  provide  a  model  to  be  followed  by  all 
segments  of  this  Nation. 

Each  time  this  Nation  and  our  States  have  faced  a  major  chal- 
lenge, whether  boom  or  bust,  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  this 
Nation  have  worked  together  and  used  the  synergistic  approach, 
each  contributing  to  the  other,  for  the  good  of  all. 
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Clear  incentives  and  expectations  for  collaboration  at  the  State 
and  local  level  are  needed  from  the  Federal  level.  By  example,  and 
by  direction,  the  Federal  Government  should  make  the  collabora- 
tion for  the  delivery  of  services  a  national  priority. ' 

An  environment  should  be  created,  using  the  strength  and  flexi- 
bility of  each  group  and  each  individual,  16  increase  the  productiv- 
ity" of  all.  We  in  Indiana  have  already  made  several  steps  in  this 
direction.  And  the  State  and  local  systems  have  demonstrated  a 
capacity  to  work  together  to  deliver  better  services  and  better 
utilization  of  the  diverse  resources  available  to  all  of  us.  Joint 
endeavors  of  independent  State  agencies  and  their  counterparts  at 
the  local  level  have  proven  the  value  of  collaborative  efforts  to 
better  services  and  resource  utilization. 

An  appropriate  objective  for  a  national  training  and  employment 
effort  should  address  the  economic  revitalization  of  our  citizens  and 
our  country.  The  human  resources  in  this  country  are  as  vital  as 
the  capital  resources.  The  foreign  countries  that  have  accepted  the 
necessity  to  invest  in  their  human  resources  in  the  labor  force  have 
consistently  outdone  us  economically. 

The  role  of  vocational  education  is  to  develop  productive  citizens 
and  is  the  missions  of  vocational  educators  in  Indiana  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  merit  of  vocational  education  and  the  adequate 
support  of  this  delivery  system  as  a  vital  part  of  training  arc 
concerns  that  must  be  addressed  by  this  committee  and  others. 

One  of  the  Nation's  major  concerns  is  unemployed  youth.  Youth 
with  opportunities  to  develop  self  awareness,  of  basic  job  skills,  an 
understanding  of  the  dignity  of  work,  and  leadership  skills,  and 
who  also  have  assistance  with  the  transition  from  the  world  of 
school  to  the  world  of  work,  become  productive  citizens  upon  com- 
pletion of  high  school.  In  Indiana,  we  can  substantiate  the  continu- 
ing success  and  need  for  vocational  education  that  serves  both 
teenagers  and  adults.  Delay  in  developing  the  productivity  of  teen- 
agers can  create  greater  potential  for  special  support  services, 
maintenance  services,  and  individual  institutional  services.  The 
expression  "busy  hands  are  happy  hands"  is  not  trite.  With  teen- 
agers it  sets  a  pattern  or  a  model  for  their  entire  lifestyle  and  their 
entire  existence. 

As  we  look  toward  the  21st  century,  our  projected  population  and 
our  proje<rfed  employment  needs  indicate  that  all  segments  of  our 
population  will  need  to  be  productive  citizens.  The  current  unfilled 
jobs  at  the  technical  level  and  the  specific  occupations  that  are 
already  showing  shortages  are  opportunities  for  upward  mobility 
for  many  workers.  These  opportunities,  when  filled,  provide  entry 
level  jobs  for  new  people  entering  the  job  market.  Therefore,  to 
place  all  emphasis  on  one  level  of  employment  and  training,  or  one 
level  of  vocational  education;  or  one  age  group,  or  one  occupational 
cluster,  or  one  delivery  system,  will  not  provide  the  multiplicity  of 
opportunities  currently  needed  to  provide  the  human  resources  for 
employment  in  the  private  and  public  sector  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. 

Institutions,  public  and  private  as  well  as  individuals,  do  not  and 
cannot  change  overnight.  Consistent  national  priorities  with  gener- 
al guidelines  should  be  developed  which  allow  States  to  set  per- 
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formance  standards,  provide  more  specific  guidelines,  and  provide 
mechanisms  to  govern  the  implementation  of  the  national  policy. 

The  governance  process  should  be  designed  to  assure  a  colIab6ra- 
tive  approach  which  will  utilize  the  resources  that  exist  within 
each  State. 

The  primary  thrust  of  national  policy  should  be  to  develop  on 
existing  services  and  to  bring  them  together  through  a  collaborative 
focus.  State  and  local  planning  and  delivery  of  services  must  be 
recognized.  The  ultimate  question  asked  by  business,  industry,  or 
an  individual  is.  What  is  available  in  my  community? 

Existing  delivery  systems  in  Indiana  are  experienced  in  working 
with  each  other  and  with  similar  popul^itions.  It  n:akes  sense  to 
use  this  expertise  and  experience  as  well  as  common  priorities  and 
objectives.  Agencies  and  groups  at  the  local  and  State  level  who 
work  together  for  the  conamon  good  on  common  priorities  should 
have  incentives  and  rewards  which  encourage  them  to  try  even 
more  innovative  ideas  and  to  apply  research  and  development  tech- 
niques toward  problenri-solving.  Agencies  and  groups  that  do  not 
work  together  or  fail  to  combine  their  expertise  for  the  common 
goal  should  understand  that  this  is  not  an  acceptable  procedure. 

It  is  our  hope  that  congressional  policy  will  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  individuals,  local  communities,  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  the  Nation,  have  common,  identifiable,  and  acceptable  goals 
and  purposes  in  an  effort  to  improve  both  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  our  collective  efforts.  Training,  education,  and  employ- 
ment services  are  priority  considerations  for  improving  the  eco-. 
nomic  health  of  Indiana,  as  well  as  the  Natioh. 

I  repeat:  People's  attitudes  do  not  change  quickly.  New  ideas  and 
new  approaches  rarely  find  overnight  acceptance.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  long-term  planning,  stability  of  services,  and,  acceptance 
by  the  private  sector,  and,  to  encourage  long-term  collaborative 
efforts,  multiyear  funding  must  be  a  consideration  for  all  the  major 
deliverers  of  training,  education,  and  employment  services. 

The  concept  of  the  quality  circle  of  the  Japanese  is  being  studied 
and  implemented  in  many  American  firms  and  is  one  that  will  also 
work  in  the  public  sector  to  improve,  change,  redesigpi,  and  create 
better  approaches  to  the  solutions  for  national  priorities  in  employ- 
ment and  training. 

We,  the  vocational  educators  in  Indiana,  understand  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  two  decades.  We  face  these  each  day  in  our  local 
communities  working  with  students  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  in 
planning,  linking,  and  cooperating  with  local  and  State  agencies 
and  public  and  private  sector  employers.  We  stand  ready  to  pledge 
our  continued  cooperation,  our  expertise,  and  our  resources,  to 
insure  an  effective  network  for  the  delivery  of  vocational,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  employment  services  to  our  community,  to  our 
State,  and  to  our  Nation. 

Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hankenhoff  follows:] 
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CRITICAL  ISSUES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAILING  POLICY 
Any  discussion  on  the  crlclcal  Issues  in  cnploymcnc  and  training  Involves 
vocational  education  and  its  role  and  relationship  to  employment  and  training. 
The  need  for  sound  education,  caployment,  and  training  policies  xaust  be  a  prioary 
part  of  the  national  econoaic  development  thrust.     Increased  individual  ^ioduc~ 
tivity  and  improved  econonlc  health  must  be  high  priorities  for  local  state, 
and  national  administrations.    The  rcle  for  vocational  education  in  those 
priorities  is  Identified  as  critical  by  most  people.    Indiana  is  more  aware  of 
these  priorities  and  has  been  more  Involved  in  addressing  these  issues  at  the 
state  and  local  level  than  many  other  states.    Indiana's  vocational  education 
sys.tem  consists  of  a  partnership  between  governnent ,  business,  industry, 

0 

agriculture,  and  labor  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  for  delivery  of 
programs  and  services  to  students  who  desire  and  can  benefit  from  such  education 
and'  training. 

Indiana's  system  for  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  opportunities  to 
Hoi'^Hcr  citizens  is  unltjue.     It  is  a  system  dcvelopud  by  Indiana  people  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Indiana  people.    This  unique  delivery  system  has  evolved  over  the 
past  sixty-seven  years  with  a  history  of  growth  and  development.    This  system  , 
involves  government  (local,  state,  and  federal);  business,  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor;  and,  the  students. 

i^iLti  bLdie  luis  iit>  own  unique  Jt>jtiem  currently  In  dltterent  stages  ot  growth 
and  development.     While  ivarional  priorities  and  directions  can  be  established  at 
the  federal  level,  the  InpleraenLation  and  Impact  of  these  priorities  occur  in  the 
btates  at  the  local  level.    Thus,  snecific  latitude  for  implementation  must  be 
established  .it  the  state  and  local  level.     For  successful  implementation  of 
national  policies  on  employment  and  training,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  creative 
and  innovative  approaches,  the  involveraelit  of  both  public  and  private  sectors. 
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and  collaboration  with  other  organizations  building  on  those  coRimon  objectives 
(to  address  the  enploynent  Issues  of  our  state  and  nation).    We  have  found 
inter^^agency  collaboration  to  be  one  of  , the  OKtst  effective  approaches  to  Improved 
delivery  of  services.    Collaboration^  cooperation^  and  coordination  of  federal 
and  state  agencies  to  draw  upon  the  expertise  and  resources  of  each  for  the 
cosBBon  good  or  success  of  economic  development  and  productivity  In  this  country 
would  provide  a  model  to  be  followed  by  all  segments  of  this  nation. 

Each  time  this  nation  has  fnced  a  major  challenge,  whether  "boom  or  bust," 
the  people  and  Institutions  of  this  nation  have  worked  together  and  used  a 
synergistic  approach,  each  contributing  to  the  other  for  the  good  of  all.  This 
basic  Ideal  of  America  Is  not  lost.    We  simply  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  our 
heritage  and  meet  ;this  new  chal lenge .    The  comml tment  of  our  count ry  an(!  our 
state  to  a  productive  citizenry  is  the  keystone  of  our  democracy.    This  commltnenc. 
requires  dedication,  concern,  and  collaboration. 

Clear  Incentives  and  expectations  for  collaboration  at  the  state  and  local 
level  arc  needed  from  the  federal  level.    By  example  and  by  direction,  the 
federal  government  should  make  the  collaboration  for  the  delivery  of  set^vlces  a 
national  priority.    Indiana  has  alre<vly  made  several  steps  In  this  direction,  and 
state  and  lo^al  systems  of  vocational  education,  welfare,  CETA,  adult  education, 
commerce,  and  postsecond^ry  education  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  work  together 

Appropriate  objectives  for  a  national  training  and  employment  effort  should 
address  the  economic  rcvl tal Izat Ion  of  our  citizens  and  our^country.  Economic 
development,  Increased  productivity,  and  coordination  x>f  the  existing  services  of 
the  private  and  public  sectors  -^re  vital  components  for  tev^ltallzatlon. 

The  h>jman  resources  in  this  country  are  as  vital  as  the  capital  resources. 
The  role  of  vocational  education  is  to  develop  productive  citizens  and  Is  the 
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xaisslon  of  vocational  cducatori»  in  Indiana  and  throughout  the  nation.    The  merit 
of  vocational  education  and  the  adequate  support  of  this  delivery  system  as  a 
vital  part  of  training  are  concerns  that  nmst  be  addressed  by  this  cojanittee 
and  others. 

CETA,  vocational  education,  enployncnt  services,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  other  agencies  which  deliver  trainings  education*  vocational  rehabilitation,  _ 
«   and  other  agencies  which  deliver  training,  education,  and  ensployincnt  services 
arc  independent  agencies  which  endorse  compatible  objectives  on  which  to  build. 
Joint  endeavors  of  these  agencies  and  their  counterparts  at  the  local  level 
have  proven  the  value  of  collaborntlve  efforts  through  better  se'rvices  and 
resource  utilization  which  have  benefited  the  citizens  of  Indiana. 

Training,  retraining,  and  upgrading  are  all  a  part  of  vocational  education 
that  oust  be  auJressed  if  people  and  businesses  are  to  become  more  productive 
and  competitive — both  at  home  and  in  the  world  market. 

One  of  the  nation's  and  lar^e  cities'  major  concerns  Is  unemployed  youth 
<wlth  a  higher  unetaployncnt  rate  than  ,iduUs  In  almost  every  part  of  the  nation). 
Youth  without  basic  vocational  i;dncation  and  training  during  their  high  school 
years  have  little  to  offer  cither  the  private  or  public  sectors  (including  the 
military).    Youth  with  oppprtunltlet>  to  develop  self-awareness,  basic  job  skllli;, 

understanding  of  the  "dignity  of  work/*  and  leadership  skills,  and,  who  also 
h^vc  asalstar.cc  vith  Che  tnr!«'!t''^"  *'rr>'«  fUt*  worlJ  of  <;rhool  to  the  vorld  of 
work,  become  productive  citizen;*  upon  completion  of  high  school.     In  Indiana, 
the  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  education  programs  can  substantiate, 
with  data  and  foUowup  statistics,  the  continuing  success,  and  thereby  the  peed 
for  vocational  education  at  both  levels  to  serve  teenagers  and  adults.    The  ^ 
unemployment  rate  for  students  who  have  vocational  education  during  high  school 
Is  significantly  lover  than  for  those  *ho  did  not.    And,  In  some  communities. 
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chi»  unettployaenc  rate  1»  lower  th;in  the  .idult  une&ployxaent  r«te.  Productivity 

Is  iaportant  for  citizens  of  all  ages.    Delays  in  developing  the  productivity  of 

teenagers  create  greater  potential  for  special  support  services,  oaintcnnnce  serviccst 

and  institutional  services  for  tltose  people.    The  expression  "busy  hnnds  nre 

happy  hands*'  1:;  not  trite;  with  teenagers  as  well  as  adults  it  is  true!  And* 

with  teenagers,  it  sets  .1  pattern  or  aodcl  for  their  entire  life  style  and 

expectations. 

Teenagers  who  aye  dropouts,  adults  without  salcaMc.  skil Is,  and  adults  , 
with  obsolete  skills,  are  also  t.irget  populations  that,  ciust  foro  a  part  of  the 
product  ivu  citizenry  of  this  state  and  the  ration.  As  we  look  toward  tht^  2 1st 
century,  our  projected  population  .md  projected  onployncnt  needs  indicate  th.it 
all  segments  of  our  population  will  need  to  be  productive  citizens.  The  senior 
citizens  and  the  handicapped  will  play  an  even  gre.iter  role  in  the  productivity 
of  our  n.ition  than  laany  have  yet  identified. 

The  current  unfilled  Jobs  .it  the  technical  level,  and  the  specific  occup.i- 
tiX)ns  that  are  already  showing  shnrt.iges — such  as  the  alliod  he<ilth  field, 
coBputcr  and  scrvict  uccup.it  ions,  .is  well       the  devtrlopnscnt  of  snail  busincbbCs — 
are  opportunities  for  "upward  nobility"  for  many  workers.    Thi'se  opportunities, 
when  filled,  provide  entry  level  jobs  for  new  people  entering  the  Job  iwrket. 
Therefore,  to  place  all  of  the  cmph^isis  on  one  level  of  ecployment  .ind  tr.ilning* 
or  one  level  of  vocational  educitlon,  or  one  age  group,  or  one^occup.it ional 
cluster,  or  one  delivery  systeo,  will  not  provide  the  nultiplicity  of  oppor- 

\ 

tu-ltltcs  currently  r.^cdcd       pr.;vldc  the  hj=r,r.  rcso^r.-c:  for  .nr--^-=^"r.:  ir.  th.- 
private  and  public  sectors  the  next  two  decades. 

During  recent  years,  federal  leglsl.itlon  has  changed  priorities  and  funding 
in  each  part  M"  the  tr.ilning  and  enjiloyment  components,  .ind  h.is  betn  conwrmd 
with  the    tate  and  local  level's  in.ibi]lties  to  respond  to  these  changes  .md 
c 
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provide  data  and  innovations  while  learning  and  working  with  people.    Just  about 
the  dnc  some  expertise  is  developed,  or  successes  begin  to  occur,  new  priorities 
are  established  resulting  In  change.    Institutions,  public  and  private,  as  well 
as  Individuals,  cannot  change  overnight.    Consistent  national  priorities  with  ^ 
general  guidelines  should  be  developed  which  will  allow  state  governments  to  set 
performance  standards,  provide  nore  sf^lflc  guidelines aud  develop  mechanisas 
to  govern  the  Impleocntatlon  of  the  national  policy.    "Hie  governance  process 
should  be  designed  to  assure  a  collaborative  approach  which  will  utilize  the 
resources  that  exist  within  each  state. 

Local  agencies  will  be  most  capable  of  progran  design  and  application  for 
the  people  of  .iielr  own  cqnasunlties.    Training,  «;ducation«  and  enployment  services 
exist  In  a  variety  of  forms  in  every  coimunlty.    The  primary  thrust  of  the 
national  policy  should  be  to  build  on  these  existing  services  and  to  bring  thera 
together  through  a  collaborative  focus.    Local  planning  and  delivery  of  services 
must  be  recognized.    The  ultimate  question  asked  by  business,  industry,  and 
individuals  is:    "What  is  available  in  ny  community?" 

Existing  delivery  systems  in  Indiana  are  experienced  in  working  with  each 
other  and  with  similar  populations.    Within  these  systems  Is  an  accumulation  of 
resources  and  skills.    It  makes  sense  to  utilize  this  expertise  and  experience^ 
as  well  as  common  priorities  and  objectives,  through  collaboration.    The  effective 
linking  of  diverse  agercies  will  produce  greater  results  than  the, sum  of  their 
results,  should  they  act  independently.    This  same  synergisn  should  occur  at  the  ' 
fcde^al  level  and  in  every  state. 

Agencies  and  groups  at  the  local  and  state  level  who  work  together  for  the 
cosmon  good  on  common  priorities  should  have  incentives  to  try  even  more 
Innovative  ideas  and  to  apply  rc-.L.irch  and  development  techniques  toward  solving 
problems.    Agencies  who  do  not  vork  together    r  combine  their  expertise  for  the 
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coaaon  goal,  should  understand  that  this  Is  not  the  Intent  nor  an  acceptable 
policy  to  follow.    For  many  yeVirs  the  philosophy  of  "reward  and  punishiaent*'  has 
been  discussed,  but  ve  often  forget  that  It  works  at  all  levels  with  Individuals 
and  with  groups  and  agencies.    Rewards  for  non-cooperat Ion,  for  gane  playing,  fo 
eapire  building,  ox'  for  roadblocklng  have  no  place  In  the  local  cotaraunlty,  in 
Indiana,  or  in  the  nation  today. 

The  concept  of  the  'X^allty  Circle"  of  the  Japanese  that  Is  being  studied 
and  laplesM>nted  by  nuiny  Aacrlcan  flnas  Is  qne  that  will  alvo  work  in  the  public 
sector  to  Improve,  change,  redesign,  or  create  better  approaches  to  the  solu* 
tlons  for  national  priorities  in  eaploynent  and  tralni^ng. 

Though  aodel  programs  nay  exist  In  many  comnmnlties  and  states,  nodel 
programs  cannot  be  mandated  and  be  successful* when  exported  to  new  sites. 
We  have  learned  that  the  isost  complicated  programs  can  develop  linkages  and 
cooperation  that  works  If  Individuals  w.int  them  to  work;  the  most  perfect 
model  will  fall  if  individuals  want  it  to  fall.    Just  as  vocational  education 
oust  t.iko  a  person  where  he/she  is  and  build  from  there  if  it  is  to  be 
successful,   the  federal  government  should  take  states  where  they  are  ^nd 
build  by  providing  incentives,  rewards,  and  assistance  for  the  statefi  to  nove 
In  the  direction  cot.iblished  by  national  policies  and  priorities.    The  flow 
of  responsibility  and  dollars  without  due  consideration  for  these  facts  will 
fragment  efforts  and  detract  from  the  potential  Impact  of  the  policy. 
,      Once  the  private  and  public  sectors  and  individuals  understand  their 
missions  and  roles  in  the  quality  of  American  lives,  the  defense  of  the  nation, 
and  our  ability  to  successfully  compete  In  the  world  market,  collaboration, 
cooperation,  utilisation  of  diverse  resources,  and  "togetherness"  will  be 
the  basis  for  iaplccentat ion  of  the  national  employmenC  and  training  policies. 
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Perhaps  Indiana,  a»  one  of  the  states  with  a  longer  period  of  concern 
about  ettj-loymcnt ,  education,  and  training,  has  developed  (tJirough  necessity) 
soac  technl<vic8  for  collaboration,  coordination,  and  utilixatidn  of  resources 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  others.    The  need  for  economic  suKrival  and 
developnent  of  these  survival  skills  for  individuals,  cotonunitieft,  and  a  state, 
ar^  certainly  incentives  for  cooperation,  collaboration,  ut fixation  of  resourjces 
as  veil  as  a  good  learning  experience  in  the  value  of  synergism.  , 

Trajlning,  eduo»<ron,,and  employment  services  are  priority  considerations  for 
improving  the  e^^nooic  health  of  Indiana.    People's  attitudes  do  not  change 
•    quickly.    New  ideas  and  approaches  rarely  find  ovojmight  acceptance,    in  order 
to  provide  for  long-term  planning,  stability  of  services,  and  acceptance  by 
the  private  sector,  and,  to  encourage  long-term  collaborative  efforts,  multi* 
year  funding  oust  be  considered  fo^  all  of  the  major  deliverers  of  training, 
education,  and  employment  services. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Congressional  policy  will  create  an  environment  in  which 
individuals,  Jocal  communities,  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  nation  have  comwon, 
identifiable,  and  acceptable  goals  and  purposes.    These  comnon  goals  ard  purposes 
will  reduce  fragmentation  of  effort  and  improve  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  our  collective  effotcs.    We  all  share  an  obligation  and  must  approach  these 
issues  with  our  best  effort. 

We,  the  vocational  educators  in  Indiana,  understand  this  challenge.    We  face 
it  each  day  in  our  local  consaunitics  working  with  students  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds,  and  planning,  linking  and  cooperating  with  local  and  state  agencies 
and  public  a.id  private  sector  employers.    We  stand  Teady  to  pledge  our  continued 
jjperation  and  collaboration,  our  expertise  and  experience,  and  our  resources  to 
effective  network  for  the  delivery  of  training  and  employment  services  for  our 
im=3unities,  our  state,  and  the  nation.  • 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Beverly.  That  was  a 
very  fine  presentation. 
'Next,  Mr.  Kosbab.  Pass  the  microphone  down  to  him,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  C.  KOSBAB.  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION.  CURRICULUM.  AND  STAFF  DEVELOP- 
MENT, DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATiON.  STATE  OF  OHIO 

^r.  KosBAB.  Senator  Quayle,  I  am  George  Kosbab,  assistant  di- 
rector for  administration,  curriculum,  and  staff  development  for 
the  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
State  of  Ohio. 

I  am  here  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Byrl  R.  Shoemaker,  who  is  our 
executive  director  for  vocational  and  career  education,  who  is 
unable  to  be  here  today.  I  believe  he  is  in  Washington  on  other 
congressional  business. 

I  believe  you  have  copies  of  his  testimony,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  highlight  for  you  for  purposes  of  the  audience  and  yourself  here. 

We  feel  that  the  public  education  system  is  a  great  system,  great 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  this  Nation.  And  that  the  topic  of 
employment  productivity  is  very  commendable  in  terms  of  the  role 
that  vocational  education  can  play  to  bring  the  great  Nation  of  the 
United  States  into  a  competitive  market  and  jmprove  the  reindus- 
trialization  and  the  productivity  of  our  work  forces 

The  competitiveness  in  the  world  market  and  efforts  to  improve 
our  national  defense  are  also  of  great  significance  and  importance. 

However,  there  is  a  problem  of  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers 
present  with  us  today  and  affecting  our  productivity, 
y    Recently  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  inserted  an  article  by  TRW 
'  Co.,  which  indicated  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  2,000  machinists 
in  the  Cleveland  area  alone. 

We  have  provided  vocational  education  to  many  of  the  communi- 
ties in  that  area,  and  I  find,  as  a  result  of  working  with  the  TRW 
and  the  Machine  Trades  Council  in  the  Cleveland  area,  that  voca- 
tional stpdents  are  getting  better  employment  and  more  employ- 
ment in  trade  programs. 

However,  there  is  a  need  to  bring  these  people  on  up  to  the 
journeyman  level  through  appropriate  apprenticeship  programs, 
and  other  on-the-job  training  programs.  Also,  as  reported  recently, 
that  there  is  a  total  of  31,000  job  openings  per  year  for  machinists 
and  tool-and-die  makers  between  now  and  1990,  but  only  5,000  tool- 
and-die.  makers  and  machinists  completed  registered  training  pro- 
grams during  1978. 

Predictions  of  many  economists,  including  that  of  Herb  Streiner 
of  the  American  University,  who  also  served  as  consultaTit  to  the 
NBC  white  paper,  "If  Japan  Can,  Why  Can't  We?",  suggests  that 
by  1985  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  the 
United  States. 

James  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Education  and  Employment  and  Training  Committee,  in  testimony 
before  Congress,  indicated  that  improved  education  in  schools 
would  go  a  long  way  to  eliminate  the  need  for  Federal  programs 
such  as  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 
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We  find  that  it  (GET A]  has  been  costly  and  it  has  not  been  effective  in  training. 
That  can  best  be  done  by  ^taWished  educational  systems  and  by  employers. 

And  that  is  a  quote  from  Mr.  Campbell. 

Vocational  education  can  provide  initial  training  to  youth  and 
adults  in  order  to  make  them  Employable,  giving  them  beginning 
skills  upon  which  industry  caA  build.  Vocational  education  can 
provide  supplementary  training  to  skilled  workers  in  relationship 
to  both  knowledge  and  skills  both  on  or  off  the  worksite  while  they 
are  employed  in  industry  as  a  learner  or  an  apprentice,  allowing 
for  vertical  mobility  among  those  who  are  coming  in  with  entry 
I^Ygl  skills. 

Ohio  has  served  262,000  high  scliool  youth,  and  297,000  adults  in 
1980.  Forty  percent  of  all  students  in  the  last  2  years  of  high  school 
are  in  job  training,  vocational  programs,  and  the  rate  of  placement 
of  4  months  after  graduation  showed  that  '94  percent  were  on  jobs 
and  70  percent  of  those  were  in  jobs  for  which  they  had  received 
training.  \ 

I  might  add,  sir,  that  the  amount  of  training  that  they  receive  in 
the  vocational  programs  in  the  State  of  Ohio  equates  to  primarily 
three-fourths  of  a  school  day  for  a  2-year  period  of  time  with  a 
trades  person  from  industry  providing  that  kind  of  training.  And 
these  students  are  taking  that  program  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and 
no  one  is  coercing  them  or  talking  them  into  it.  They  find  that  it  is 
a  viable  approach  to  the  current  educational  system  as  an  alterna- 
tive for  college  preparatory  programs. 

Also,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  these  students  can  continue  their 
higher  education  program  since  they  do  not  receive  any  degraded 
high  school  diploma,  which  would  prevent  them  from  entering  an 
institution  of  higher  education. 

Since  1965,  Ohio's  invested  over  $534  million  in  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities  and  equipment.  This  has  been  made  available  to 
youth  a  Ad  the  adults  that  have  access  to  vocational  training 
throughout  the  State.  i 

As  you  can  determine  from  the  foUowup  report  that  wsis  enclosed 
with  the  papers  that  we  sent  to  you,  the  amount  of  [vocational 
education* received  makes  a  significant  difference  in  the  Employer's 
evaluation,  and  that  we  found  that  the  people  who  di(|  not  com- 
plete the  prograr.1  or  had  less  training  than  others  received  lower 
evaluations  from  employers  than  those  who  had  completed  the 
prop-am  with  i  ntensity. 

Thb  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Co.  m  Columbus  recently  sent  us  a 
letter  that  it  has  reduced  its  turnover  in  its  welding  employment 
from  70  percent  per  year  to  15  percent  per  year  by  working  closely 
with  vocational  schools  and  the  employee  graduates  from  a  welding 
program. 

llie  cost  analysis  conducted  by  this  company  shows  that  $60,000 
per  year  has  been  saved  by  the  close  liaison  with  the  vocational 
schools. 

The  significant  investment  in  vocational  education  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  was  motivated  by  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes,  who  became 
Governor  in  1962,  and  was  convinced  that  work,  not  welfare,  pro- 
vide the  answers  to  the  future  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

1  * 
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In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  we  have  noted  a  significant  growth 
of  interest  in  industry  and  business,  and  the  effective  use  of  train- 
ing for  both  reindustriai^ation  and  increased  productivity. 

In  June  of  this  year,  Iraxi  Age  magazine  described  an  educational 
program  initiated  for  6,000  hourly  workers  between  the  General 
Motors  Corp.,  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development.  This 
training  program  is  not  only  training  skilled  workers  but  also  a 
total  pattern  for  management  training  within  industry. 

This  program  was  funded  by  the  division  of  vocational  education. 
State  department  of  education,  and  the  department  of  economic 
and  community  development  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$390,000.  Of  this,  vocational  education  will  pay  approximately 
$100,000,  and  the  difference  has  to  come  from  other  State  sources 
that  are  not  a  renewable  source. 

One  essential  feature  in  reindustrialization  and  productivity 
would  be  the  issue  of  management  training,  as  we  watch  Japanese 
management  take  the  same  workers  that  have  been  so  maligned 
for  being  unproductive,  and  produced  goods  efficiently,  of  high 
quality,  with  the  same  workers. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  contracts,  similar  to  the  one  with 
the  General  Motors  plant  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  the  General 
Motors  plant  in  Lordstown,  which  is  expanding  its  work  force;  a 
bus  manufacturing  plant  in  Delaware,  which  has  problems  relating 
to  quality  and  productivity.  The  Pre-Finished  Metals  Corp.  in 
Tol^o,  Ohio,  and  number  of  other  plants  are  requesting  assistance, 
including  plants  that  anticipate  a  significant  axpansion  as  th^ de- 
fense production  efforts  are  initiated. 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  funding  available  to  the  division  of 
vocational  education-  in  the  State  department  of  education,  or 
through  the  department  of  economic  and  community  development 
to  be  of  assistance  to  industries  and  businesses  in  our  State  as  they 
request  training  to  meet  the  challenges  of  reindustrialization  and 
increased  productivity. 

The  availability  of  training  to  industry  is  also  important  to  the 
welfare  of  people. 

Not  all  States  use  their  vocational  education  systems  for  reindus- 
trialization and  productivity  training,  but  all  States  could  initiate 
such  program  efforts  if  funding  was  i  ^''^yided  through  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Acts  or  supplements  to  this  act  focused  on  reindus- 
trialization and  productivity. 

.  More  youth  and  adults  in  the  Nation  are  getting  a  program  at  a 
reasonable  price  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  other  training 
system. 

I  would  suggest  that  funding  for  training  be  separate  entirely 
from  stipends;  that  income  maintenance  be  left  to  the  area  of 
welfare  and  unemployment  compensation. 

Industry  and  business  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  expand  appren- 
ticeships, so  that  some  other  pattern  of  learning  or  through  Other 
patterns  of  learning,  apprenticeships,  or  learning  arrangements, 
can  get  credit  for  skills  and  knowledge  learned  in  the  preappren- 
ticeship  training  programs  through  vocational  education. 
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The  apprenticeships  must  be  based  upon  a  competency  achieve- 
ment level  rather  than  a  set  number  of  years  of  training  for 
joumeymanship  programs. 

There  are  new  processes  coming  out  in  terms  of  plastic  bodies, 
with  the  after-market  with  the  insurance  companies  providing  the 
expensive  item  of  equipment  required  for  training  and  participat- 
ing in  the  cost  of  the  training. 

We  have  trained  12  teachers  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  who, 
in  turn,  train  other  teachers  to  invest  and  readjust  their  curricu- 
lum to  meet  the  training  manpower  for  the  after-market  of  the 
automobile  industry. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  through  emergency  pro- 
grams at  the  national  level,  and  much  of  it  has  gone  into  income 
maintenance,  which  has  left  the  people  fully  prepared  to  earn  a 
living  when  the  income  maintenance  is  stopped. 

The  public  vocational  education  program  in  this  Nation  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  sound  investment  and  is  the  only  Federal 
program  which  has  generated  more  matching  moneys  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  than  have  been  provided  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment level. 

The  success  of  our  economy  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  defense 
depends  upon  people,  trained  people. 

Vocational  education  and  our  public  education  system  represents 
the  only  real  resource  available  to  provide  the  initial  training  for 
youth  and  adults  to  enter  further  training  in  industry  and  for  the 
upgrading  of  the  existing  work  force. 

We  encourage  you  to  make  effective  use  of  the  public  vocational 
education  system  as  part  of  the  solution  to  the  issues  of  concern  of  ^ 
your  committee. 

I  thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Shoemaker  foUov/s:] 
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Testiaony 

U.S.  Senate  Sub-Comittee  on  Eaploysent  and  Productivity 

By  Byrl  R.-  Shoemaker,  Executive  Director 
Vocational  and  Career  Education 
State  of  Ohio 

August  25,  1981 


Senator  Quayle  end  aeaberj^  of  the  Sub^Cosaittee  on  Esploynent  ant!  Productivity 
ny  xuse  is  Byrl  R.  Shoefflaker,  and  I  aa  Executive  Director  for  Vocational  and 
Career  Education  in  the  State  of  Ohio.    I  aia  plcai^ed  co  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  this  sorning  to  testify  concemii.g  ths  relationship  of 
Vocational  Training  prograns  operated  by  the  public  education  systcas  of  this 
great  nation;  and  the  topic  of  Eaployxsent  and  Productivity  that  is  the  subject 
of  study  by  your  coaaittee. 

I  cocmend  the  Senace  for  their  recognition  of  the  issues  that  we  face  today  in 
relationship  to  this  topic  and  the  lon^tern  isplications  to  this  nation  in 
teras  of  both  our  coapetitiveness  in  the  world  r^rkets  and  our  efforts  to  iccprove 
our  national  defense.    The  problca  of  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  present 
with  us  today  is  affecting  our  productivity,  and  will  seriously  affect  our 
ability  to  expand  our  efforts  for  iizprovenent  of  our  national  defense. 

Appendix  A,  attadhed  to  this  testimony  is  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  April  the  8th  inserted  by  the  TRW  Cospany.  It 
indicates  clearly  the  shortage  of  two  thousand  saq^inlsts  in  the  Cleveland  .irea 
right  now  and  provides  inforsatlon  on  the  organization  put  together  by  thirty 
local  aanufacturing  and  labor  organizations  who  work  with  vocational  educatX3n 
and  the  public  schools  to  train  students  in  basic  aachining.    The  Cleveland- 
Machine  Trades  Association  established  by  those  thirty  local  aanufacturing  and 
labor  organizations  also  has  prepared  a  fils  and  aaterials  that  are  used  xn  the 
public  schools  to  encourage  young  people  to  enroll  in  the  cachine  trades  prograa. 
Their  efforts  have  resulted  in  an  additional  enrollment  in  the  existing 
vocational  Dachlne  trade  prograas  operated  for  students  in  the  last  two  >ears  of 
their  high  school  prograa.    The  article  goes  on  to  explain  that  even  though  we 
provide  the  students  with  the  basic  training  up  to  the  point  of  eaployability, 
industry  ailst  accept  a  responsibility  for  the  continuing  of  those  people  In  training 
through  apprenticeship  for  other  patterns  of  learning  to  the  point  where  they 
becoae  recognized  as  a  capable  Joumeyaan.  < 
f 

Attached  as  Appendix  B|  is  a  report  froa  a  task  force  un  skilled  trade  shorta^jes 
which  indicates  there  will  be  an  average  of  thirty-one  thousar.i  job  openings  per 
^ear  for  eachinists  and  tool  and  die  aakurs  between  aou  and  1990;  but  that  only 
five  thousand  tool  and  die  aakers  and  machinists  cooolctcd  registered  training 
prograas  during  1973.    Shortages  are  growing  in  all  the  skilled  trades  areas,  such 
a:i  welding,  electronics,  computer  programing,  stenography.    The  Basinesj,  Roundtable 
has  a  series  of  cooaittces  studying  the  prohlca  of  the  shortage  of  workers  in  the 
construction  trade  as  they  look  toward  the  oaount  of  building  that  cust  be  done 
in  this  next  ten  years.     The  coapanies  represented  on  the  ^ounJtable  biaply  do  not 
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believe  there  are  sufficient  workers  in  the  cooaercial  construction  crafts  so 
that  buildings  can  be  coQpleted  on  tine,  econoaically  and  without  costly 
over  runs.    Predictions  of  =any  econoaists  including  Dr.  Herbert  Streiner  of 
the  Aaerican  University  suggest  that  by  1985  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  skilled  workers,  changes  in  the  industrial  processes 
aod  products  vill  require  significant  up  grading  training  of  the  present  persons 
ia  the  skilled  work  force  if  productivity  is  to  increase  within  the  industries  of 
Anerica.    The  addition  of  cos^uters  to  autoeoobHes,  change  in  the  naterials  within 
thd-:HrttJ^bile  body,  the  increased  use  of  CUC  cachines  in  the  nachining  industry, 
weldirg  processes  for  new  naterials,  new  techniques  of  coaputer  designing  of 
cachines,  repair  and  maintenance  of  robotics  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on  point 
up  the  necessity  not  only  for  additional  ^jkilled  workers  but  the  updating  of 

existing  skilled  workers  and  zaakes  the  concern  of  youc  cocraittee   

isportance  to  this  na:ion. 

Jaoes  Caapbell,  Chairsan  of  the  U.S.  Chaaber  of  Cocsnerce's  Education  and  Eaploynent 
and  Training  Cosaittee  in  testizor.y  before  congress  indicated  that  inprovcd 
education  iz^  the  schools  would  go  a  long  way  to  eliminate  the  need  for  tederal 
programs  such  as  Cosprehensive  Enploysent  and  Training  Act.     He  suggested  in  his 
tesciaony  that  the  training  should  be  left  to  public  education.    He  enphasized  the 
problcns  we  face  when  he  stated  "industrial  productivity  will  rise  substantially  in 
the  next  five  years.   .  .  the  question  is  will  we  have  the  people,  we  have  a  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  today".     Speaking  about  federally  sponsored  job  training,  Mr. 
Caapbell  stated  "It's  costly  and  has  not  been  effective  education  and  training  can 
best  be  done  oy  the  established  education  system  and  by  employers."     I  recognize 
that  the  solution  to  the  problen  does  not  rest  solely  with  vocational  education, 
and  that  as  stated  by  Mr.  Caspbell  it  will  require  a  close  cooperation  between  the 
education  systca  and  eisployers. 

Vocational  education  can  provide  Initial  training  to  youth  and  adults  in  order  to 
nake  then  eaployable,  give  them  beginning  skills  on  which  industry  can  build.- 
Vocational  education  can  provide  supplementary  training  to  skilled  workers  in 
relationship  to  both  knowledge  and  skills  both  on  or  off  rf  the  work  site  while 
they  are  esployed  in  industry  as  a  learner  or  an  apprentice.    Vocational  education 
can  also  assist  persons  vho  are  employed  as  skilled  workers  at  the  present  tiae 
to  up  grade  themselves  in  terns  of  r.&v  skills,  new  processes  or  new  products. 

Using  Ohio  as  as  exanple  of  the  job  training  presently  provided  and  the  resources 
existing  within  the  vocational  education  systen  over  the  nation,  1  can  point  out 
to  >ou  that  in  1980,  the  last  year  for  which  full  data  is  available,  Ohio  served 
two  hundred  sixwy  two  thousand  high  school  youth  and  two  hundred  ninety-seven 
thousand  adults.    Forty  percent  of  all  students  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
weru  in  job  training  vocacjiondl  euu«_ation  progra.tS  and  the  rate  of  placement  four 
aonths  after  graduation  of  those  not:  continuing  on  in  other  educational  prograras 
was  ninety-four  point  six  percent.    Over  seventy  percent  of  thobc  placed  were  in 
occupations  directly  related  to  their  vocational  training.     'n  nost  o*f  our  taajor 
cities,   the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  job  training  vo(.atlonal  education 
pro^^rans  exceeds    the  forty  percent  average  for  the  state.     Since  1965,  Ohio  has 
inv.sicd  over  five  huncrcd  thlrry-four  rnillion  dollar in  vorational  education 
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facilities  and  equipment  in  order  to  nake  available  to  all  youth  and  adults  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  education*    The  five 
hundred  thirty  million  dollars  expended  came  from  the  following  sources: 
local  funds  $250,534,844.00,  state  funds  $177,913,279,00,  federal  vocational 
education  and  Appalachian  regional  cooQission  funds  $102, 141, 338 .00 • 

The  vocational  education  programs  in  Ohio  have  been  Judged  as  successful  as 
indicated  on  many  evaluation  types  of  studies  that  have  been  conducted. 
Appendix  C  is  a  sux&nary  of  the  ec^>loyer  follow-up  on  graduates  from  the  high 
school  vocational  programs.    You  will  note  in  this  report  that  employers  gave 
a  very  high  mark  to  vocational  education  graduates  in  comparison  to  graduates 
from  the  general  program.    You  can  also  determine  from  the  report  that  the 
aiaount  of  vocational  education  received  makes  a  significant  difference  in  the 
employers  evaluation. 

Appendix  D  is  a  study  completed  by  the  state  legislature  on  the  vocational 
education  program  using  follov-up  contacts  with  employers  and  graduates.  The 
state  legislature  wanted  an  evaluation  of  vocational  education  since  the  state 
has  been  Investing  a  significant  amount  of  money  in  the  vocational  education 
programs. 

Appendix  £  is  a  letter  received  recently  by  Che  state  advisor  of  the  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  Ohio  indicating  that  one  company,  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company 
has  reduced  its  turnover  in  its  welding  employment  from  seventy  percent  per  year 
to  fifteen  percent  per  year  by  working  closely  with  the  vocational  schools  and 
ez{>loying  graduates  from  the  welding  programs.    .The  cost  analysis  conducted  by  this 
company  shows  that  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  year  have  been  saved  by  the  close 
liaison  with  the  vocational  schools.  * 

The  significant  investment  in  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
ootivaced  by  Governor  James  A.  Rhodes  who  became  Governor  in  1962,  and  was  convinced 
that  work,  not  welfare,  provided  the  answers  to  phe  future  of  our  state  and  nation. 
As  he  worked  with  industries  looking  to  locate  in  or  expand  in  Ohio,  he  found  that 
each  industry  had  a  question  upon  the  source  of  training  for  the  new  or  expanded 
workforce.    He  proposed  legislation  therefore,  which  made  possible  the  broad 
expansion  of  vocational  education  in  Ohio,  which  vocational  facilities  serve  both 
youth  and  adults.    The  vocational  education  program  in  Ohio  therefore,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  resources  for  industry  and  business.    In  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  we  have  nuted  a  significant  growth  of  interest  in  industry  and  business  in  the 
effective  use  of  training  for  both  re-industrialization  and  increased  productivity. 

Attached  as  Appendix  F  is  an  article  from  the  June  22  issue  of  Iron  Age  vAiich 
dcs<|ribes  the  educational  program  initiated  for  six  thousand  hourly  workers  between 
the  <>Jtieial  Motors  Corporation,  the  State  of  Ohio's  department  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  Department  of  Economic  and  Cozinunity  Development.    This  training 
program  involved  not  only  training  for  skilled  occupations,  but  a  total  pattern 
of  training  including  management  training,  developnent  of  instructional  materials 
and  audio  visuaT  ."^ids    essential  for  the  training  of  workers,  orientation  program 
for  all  workers  being  recalled  into  employment,  skilled  training  off-sitc,  and 
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training  of  repetitive  skills  on-site,  ,  Our  experiences  with  this  industry  and 
other  industries  suggest  that  top  oat^ageQent  have  not  been  aware  of  the  ■ 
training  resources  available  through  vocational  education  and  that  we  in 
vocational  education  have  not  been  aware  of  the  scope  of  training  needed  by 
industry  and  business.    The  total  training  effort  funded  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education >  State  D^artsent  of  Education  and  the  Dt^parttaent  of 
Econooic  and  Coamunity  Developaent  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
hundred  and  niuety  thousand  dollars.    Of  thi&»  vocational  education  will  provide 
approxiaately  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the  difference  had  to  come  frora 
other  state  sources  that  are  not  a  renewable  resource. 

One  essential  feature  in  re-industrializatAon  and  productivity  will  be  the  i&sue 
of  oanageaent  training  as  we  have  watched  Japanese  tannagcaent  take  the  sarae 
workers  that  have  been  so  oaligned  for  being  unproductive  and  produce  goods 
efficiently  and  of  high  quality  wiCh  these  saiae  workets.    We  have  learned  in 
vocational  education  that  we  oust  work  with  top  nan^gcaient,  f^nd  out  the 
p'tobleas  that  top  nanagenent  faces  and  then  develop  training  programs  involving 
aanagecent  training,^  orientation  training,  skill  training  and  audio  visual 
material  development  as  we  deal  with  rc-industrializatlon  or  productivity. 

At, the  present  tine,  ve  have  contracts  similar  to  the  one  we  have  with  General 
Motors  in  Dayton  Ohio  with  the  General  Motors  plant  at  Lordj,town  which  is 
expanding  the  workforce,  the  Grunxaan  Bus  .Manufacturing  Plant  in  Delaware  Ohio 
which  has  had  problems  relating  to  quality  and  productivity,  the  Prc-Finished 
MetaU  Corporation  in  Toledo  Ohio  and  a  number  of  other  plants  are  requesting 
assistance  including  plants  that  anticipate  a  significant  expansion  as  the 
defense  production  efforts  are  initiated.    We  simply  do  not -have  the  funding 
available  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  or  through  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Connunity  Development  to 
be  of  assistance  to  industries  and  businesses  in  our  state  as  they  request 
training  to  meet  the  challenges  of  re-industrialization  and  increased  productivity^ 

The  availability  of  training  to  industry  is  also  important  to  the  welfare  of  people. 
As  an  example,  one  of  our  area  coordinators  in  vocational  education  whose  full- 
time  Job  is  to  work  with  top  nan.igcment  concerning  their  problems  visited  an 
industry  employing  a  t*^ousand  people  in  a  small  city.    Discissions  wl-h  the  plant 
aanacjer  indicated  they  planned  to  close  down  the  plant  and  raove  to  a  southern  state 
because  the  plant  was  not  being  productive.    The  representative  for  vocational 
education  is  now  working  with  the  nanagenent  of  that  plant  to  determine  the  type 
of  management  and  worker  training  would  be  necessary  to  ipake  the  plant  productive 
and  therefore  hold  the  thousand  jobs  in  that  little  connunity.    We  may  be  able  to 
retain  the  company  and  the  jobs. 

N'ot  all  states  are  effectively  using  ttieii  vuLatiunai  cduLatiuii  sysLew  lor  re- 
industrialization  and  productivity  training  but  all  states  could  initiate  such 
program  efforts  if  funding  was  provided  through  the  Vocational  Lducatlon  Acts  or 
supplements  to  this  act  focused  upon  re-industrialization  and  productivity. 
I  would  encourage  you  to  consider  directing  thz  responsibilities  for  training 
through  the  existing  public  systpra  for  vocational  education  which  Is  delivering 
training  to  more  youth  and  adult.s  than  any  uther  training  syste:a  in  the  nation 
at  a  noro  rea.,onable  price  than  cm  be  .loconplibhtxl  by  any  other  system  of 
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training.    I  \K>uld  '*uj;sest  that  fand;n{^  for  training  be  separated  entirely  froo 
stipends,  that  inco«e  nainten^uue  be  leil  to  the  area  of  welfare  and  unenployiaent 
cospen:;ation. 

Industry  and  buslnej>s  oust  be  encouraged  to  expand  apprenticeships  so  sone  other 
pattern  of  learning  In  vhich  the  apprenticeships  or  learner  arrangements  give 
credit  for  skills  and  technical  knowledge  U^in^i  m  the  prc-apprent Iccship 
training  prograss  through  vocational  education,     fhe  apprenticeships  Dust  be  basod 
upon  A  conpetcncv  ach^everaentb  ra.hec  than  upon  a  set  nunber  of  years  of  tnlning 
for  Journeyaanshlp  le\A'l. 

A  significant  effort  laus:  be  nade  In  the  upj^radins  of  existing  workers.  An 
example  of  this  would  be  the  cooperative  effort  that  ha»  bevn  established  In 
Ohio  between  lnj>u?ance  companies ,>  the  autonobile  after  jr-irkct  and  the  vocational 
education  prograss  in  the  public  schools.    Upun  request  of  thi-  Insurance  conpinles 
and  the  after  fnarket,  twelve  vocational  education  centers  wefe  selected  and^the 
auto  body  teachers  from  these  centers  will  be  trained  at  the  Ccnerai  Motors 
Center  in  Detroit  In  the  new  proce,>>^fS  for  re[>airlnj^  plastic  bodies.    The  trained 
instructors  will  tnen  train  per>>ons  from  the  auto  body  shops  in  the  area,  with  the 
after  narkel  ar.J  the  insurance  con:p3.-iJ.e>  providing  the  expi-nsive  it  era  of  equipment 
retiuired  for  the  training  and  partic  ipat  i.ig  i.i  the  co:>t  of  the  training.  Insinicturs 
of  other  vocational  auto  body  programs  will  aUo  be  included  in  the  training  pattern. 
This  Is  an  effort  to  upgrade  the  auto  bod>  repair  personnel  to  save  both  cubtom«r- 
and  the  i;eneral  public  nonev  as  a  rj:>i»ive  changeover  fron  netal  bodies  to  plastic 
type  bottles  i^  Initiated. 

Billions  ol  dollars  have  been  expended  through  t-nergency  programs  at  the  national 
level  and  Euch  of  it  hai>  gone  Into  incoie  manteaanco  which  has  left  the  people 
poorly  prepcjrod  to  earn  a  living  when  the  Ini-Otr^  nialntenance  is  stopped.  Billions 
of  dollars  anna.il  ly  have  been  expanded  throu<^h  th^*  Comprehensive  Knplu/ment  and 
rratnlnii  Act  Pto^rxn.^  while  »nl/  appr oxiaatoly  beven  hundred  and  ciglity  nillion 
dollar-^  Is  mvestM  annually  in  all  ^'ocattonal  education  programs  fron  the  federal 
level  In  FY-81.     The  cost  ot  the  adninistratlon  of  the  fedcMl  funds  at  the  .stat*- 
leveJ   In  uhlo  w,is  only       pwrcent  of  t.ie  federal  funds  p.ade  .iv.iil.ible  to  Ohio  in 
Fiscal  V)60.     Ihe  public  vocational  education  proi?raT  in  this  nation  has  proven  to  be 
A  very  sound  iiiv^strent  and  is  the  unl/  fedenl  paogcan  which  has  gencrati-d  noro 
=i.'itching  Konie5>  at  ctie  ^  tato  ard  Ijcal  levels,  than  have  been  provided  fron  the  federal 
goverment  level. 

Significant  loJenl  asMstanct  is  ni^eded  if  we  are  to  -neel  the  challenge  of 
training  for  re- md- i -.trial i^iat ton  and  productivity  m  ihi;,  dccadti.    The  succi-ss  of 
our  ccono-iy  and  the  effect ivenH<*s  orVur  defen^K  "ill  depend  upon  ptople.  tr.iin.rd 
people-.     Vocatxopal  educitioa  in  our  public  odu^ition  ay^ten  represents  the  only 
r(*il  tn<iOf<Trn  iviilab'**  to  provide'  tbe  initial  training  for  youth  and  jdults  lo 
c-iter  furth«*r  tr.unmg  m  industry  and  tur  tt.e  upgrading  ol  tue  existing  uorkturce. 
I  encourage  you  tu  nako  ef'fctive  us-  of  th**  publ.c  vntaLioiial  education  .•>>^l{'n  as 
p.irt  of  tt.e  solution  to  thi   i.^ues  cf  concern  to  >o..r  icmnittt'e. 
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Senator  Quayle.* Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kosbab. 

And,  also,  thank  you  for  your  very  fine  summation  and  submit- 
ting a  very  detailed  analysis.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  work  and 
endeavors  that  you  put  in. 

Next,  Mr.  Taylor. 

ST.-^TEMENT  OF  ftOBERT  TAYLOR,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
THE  iNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle,  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Research  Center  for  Vocational  Education  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, which  is  a  comprehensive  research"^  and  development 
center,  that  receives  fundb  from  several  sources,  and  is  concerned 
with  various  kinds  of  employment  and  training  programs,  includ- 
ing vocational  education. 

My  comments  today  will  be  based  not  only  on  what  we  have 
learned  in  working  in  vocational  education,  but  also  from  working 
in  other  types  of  employability  programs. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  pursuit  of  a  comprehensive 
employment  and  training  policy  as  a  context  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  CETA.  This  is  an  important  first  step  in  identifying  the 
effective  articulation  of  the  Federal  role  in  various  employment 
and  training  programs,  which  together  should  form  a  coherent  and 
coordinated  human  resource  policy. 

As  I  indicated,  we  are  concerned  with  various  employability  sys- 
tems beyond  that  of  vocational  education.  And  to  guide  us  in  that 
endeavor,  we  have  formulated  what  we  think  may  well  be  the 
Federal  macropolicy  question,  which,  in  effect,  is  what  agencies 
best  prepare  which  individuals  for  what  kinds  of  occupations, 
under  what  conditions,  with  what  effects,  at  what  stage  of  their 
lives,  with  proper  attention  to  their  general  education  development 
and  role  as  citizens  in  a  democratic  society? 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  each  of 
these  emploTability  systems,  the  clients  they  serve,  the  kinds  of 
,  occupations  lor  which  they  provide  preparation,  and  the  relative 
success  of  completers. 

Additionallyl\we  need  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  how 
these  systems  interact,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  aid  various 
individuals  at  various  stages  of  their  lives.  Toward  this  end,  I'm 
recommending,  then,  that  in  the  reauthorization  process  attention 
be  given  to  expanding  provisions  for  research,  development,  evalua- 
tion, and  poliQr  studies,  that  would  enable  us  to  better  understand 
not  only  the  individual  delivery  systems  and  their  relative  success, 
but  also  their  interactions  as  we  move  toward  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  coherent  human  resource  policy. 

Research  and  development  funds  are  needed  to  address  the  broad 
questions  and  the  interactions  of  subsystems.  Too  frequently  now, 
R.  &  D.  money  is  focused  on  cat^orical  dimensions  of  ipdividual 
delivery  systems. 

With  respect  to  the  questions  that  you  have  raised  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
Federal  employment  and  training  policy  is  the  optimal  develop- 
ment of  human  resources.  Such  a  policy,  obviously,  must  recognize 
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the  need  to  contribute  to  economic  development,  while  attending  to 
the  reality  that  you  cannot  train  away  unemployment.  Jobs  must 
be  available. 

Additionally,  it  must  strongly  emphasize  access  and  equity  to 
appropriate  training" and  jobs. 

With  tespect  to  the  question.  What  are  the  best  methods  for 
canying  out-  th^  oojectives  of  employment  and  training  policy,  I 
would  like  to  auggesttwo  ro^jor  roles  for*  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  providing  Federal  targeted  training  assistance  to  State 
and  local  communities. 

And,  second,  that  of  providing  research  and  development  and 
other  capacity  buildirig  services  that  wolild  strengthen  State  and 
local  capacities.        '  . 

With  respect  to  targeting,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  be 
concerned  with  such  areas  as  shortages  of  skilled  workers,  high 
technology,  training  for  the  hard-to-employ>  and  the  retraining  of 
displaced  workers. 

With  respect  to  research  and  development  and  other  capacity 
building  services,  we  need  research,  development,  and  field  testing 
of  new  methods  and  procedures,  condticting  of  demonstrations,  and 
experimentation  on  new  program  options.  We 'need*  to  provide  in- 
forjnation  services  and  dissemination  activities  that  would  foster 
improved  practices  throughout  the  various  employability  systems, 
so  that  things  that  are  learned  in  vocational  education  could  be 
transmitted  Jto  CETA,  apprenticeship,  the  military,  and  to  other 
areas. 

We  need  more  extensive  evaluation  and  policy  studies  to  guide 
program  improvement  and  redirection,  and  to  provide  better  data 
for  policymakers  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  Staff  devel- 
opment is  also  needed. 

Additionally,  these  resources  should  be  able  to  study  the  full 
range  of  issues  in  the  employability  and  trai*ung  system  and  the 
interactions  and  coordination  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
system. 

Too  frequently  now,  the  resources  that  are  available  are  targeted 
to  a  single  categorical  phase  of  tliat  broader  system. 

You  raised  the  question:  Can  the  diverse  sets  of  programs  which 
constitute  employment  and  training  systems  be  coordinated?  In  an 
absolute  sense,  probably  not,  but  we  ought  to  try,  and  I  think  we're 
making  progress. 

I  think  there  is  data  available  that  shows  there  are  pockets  of 
coordination;  that  articulation  is  improving.  It's  not  consistent  na- 
tionwide. A  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  indi- 
cates that  coordination  between  CETA  and  vocational  education  is 
improving. 

We  need  continued  research.  We  need  common  data  bases.  We 
need  clearinghouse  services  on  information.  We  need  a  basis  for 
updating  instructional  materials,  sharing  equipment,  and  training 
personnel. 

Additionally,  we  ought  to  be  considering  similar  fiscal  years, 
common  definitions,  shared  advisory  committees,  similar  account- 
ability systems,  joint  funding,  and  shared  activities. 
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It  is  \also  important  that  we  think  in  terms  of  organizational 
structures  that  can  interface  at  various  levels  and  areas  of  jurisdic- 
tion and\responsibility. 

Let  also  suggest  that  the  American  public  education  system 
and  vocational  education  can  continue  to  provide  a  tremendous 
service  to  employment  and  training. 

And  thai;  we  might  introduce  a  mentality  that  views  CETA  as  a 
failsafe  system,  a  system  that  serves  those  that  fall  out  of  our 
mainstream\  system.  They're  inadequately  served  by  existing  sys- 
tems. Probably  the  most  durable  solutions  are  going  to  be  those 
which  also  reinforce  mainstream  systems,  and  provide  residual 
effects  in  terms  of  capacity  and  resources  that  will  exist  for  the 
next  cycle  and  the  next  cohort. 

You  raised  questions  with  rest)ect  to  the  private  sector,  and, 
obviously,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  linkages  there.  We're  conduct- 
ing studies,  for  example,  now,  that  deal  with  patterns  of  linkage 
between  the  private  sector,  secondary,  and  postsecondary  pro- 
grams^     '  \ 

You^  raised  the  question  with  respect  to  how  employment  and 
training  programs  work.  I  would  like  to  comment  that  there  is  an 
increasing  body  o|  evidence  that  indicates  that  vocational  educa- 
tion has  been  increasingly  successful  in  delivering  career-oriented 
training  to  an  incr^asinglydfverse  group  of  people.  It  has  expanded 
its  enrollment  It  has  expmded  its  State  and  \dca\  support,  during 
a  period  of  diminished  Federal  support.  Some  would  argue  that  the 
Federal  involvement  has  increased  with  respect  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations. \ 


Graduates  are  beinjg  placed.  Services  are  being  provided  for  dis- 
advantaged, handicapped,  and  other  special  populations. 

Vocational  education,  by  virtue  of  recent  studies,  enjoys  a  high 
priority  with  members  of  school  boards  and  school  superintendents. 
Recent  studies  on  satisfaction  and  attitudes  of  graduates  of  voca- 
tional programs  towar<^  their  training  has  been  very  high,  as  well 
as  employers  of  vocatior^al  graduates  and  students. 

In  summary,  then,  I  think  we  have' in  vocational  education  a 
decentralized  system,  wnich  is  near  people,  is  near  the  jobs,  and 
that  over  the  years  has?  demonstrated  its  responsiveness  to  both 
national  priorities  and  to\local  needs. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Taylor  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Chairman  and  Members  of  the/ Subcommittee,  my  name  is 

Robert       Taylor,  and  I  am  Executive  Director  of  the  National 

Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  at  The  Ohio  State 

University,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,     The  mission  of  the  National 

Center  1^  to  increase  the  ability  of  diverse  agencies, 
*  • 

institutions,  and  organiza.tions  to  solve  educational  problems 
relating  to  individual  career  planning,  preparation,  and 
progression.    We  fulfill  our  mission  by:     1^  generating 
knowledge  through^esearch,  2) 'developing  educational  programs  , 
and  products,  3)  evaluating  ind ividual -program  needs  and 
outcomes,  4^  providing  information  for  national  planning  and 
policy,  5)  installing  ed^ucational  programs  and  products,  6) 
operating  information* Systems  and  services,  and  7)  conducting 
leadi|rship  development  and  training  programs.    The  National 
Center  receives -fu^ds  from  multiple  sources,  which  include 
prij/ate  business  and  industry,  international  labor  unions, 
postsecondary  institutio>)s ,  and  ^he  E)epartments  of  Education 
and  Labor  (CBTA -and  job  CoVps). 

My  comments  today  will  be *based  not  only  on' what  we  have 
learned  through  our  work  on  Vocational  Education,  but  also  on  a 
i     number  of  other  employm^t  and  training  programs  that  are  part 
of  this  nation's  employability  system.    On  behalf  of  the  staff 
at  the  National  Gfenter  and  the  great  number  of  vocational, 
training,  and  employment  personnel  nationwide  with  whom  we 
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work,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
very  critical  and  timely  matter  of  employment  and  training 
policy. 

I  want  to  commend  this  committee  for  their  pucsuj^t  of  a 
comprehensive  federal  employment  and  training  policy  as  a 
context  for  the  reauthorizatiort  of  CETA.     The  thorough  review 
that  this  committee  is  ijndertaking ,   is  an  important  first  step 
m  the  effective  acticulation  of  the  federal  role  m  various 
employment  and  training  policies  and  the  development  of  a 
coherent  and  coordinated  human  resource  policy. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  National  Center  is  concerned^ 
with  employabil 1 ty  systems  beyond  that  of  vocational  Education. 
TO  guide  us  m  this  effort,  we  hav.e  formulated  what  we  call  the 
federal  macro-policy  question,  which  states:     **What  agencies 
best  prepare  Which  individuals,  for  what  kinds  of  occupations, 
under  what  conditions,  with  what  effects,  at  what  stage  of 
their  lives  (with  appropriate  attention  to  their  general 
educational  development  and  role  as  citizens  in  a  democratic 
society) .    ^  It  is^  clear  that  we  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  each  of  the  employability  systems,   the  clients  they 
serve,  'the  kinds  of  occupations  for  which  they  provide 
preparation,  and  the  relative  success  of  completers. 
Additionally,  we  need  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  how 
these  systems  interact  and  the  manner  m  which  they  aid  various 
individuals  at  <Jifferent  life  stages. 

Toward  this  end  I  am  recommending  that,  in  the 
reauthorization  process,  attention  be  given  to  expanding  the 

/  ' 
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provisions  for  research,  development,  evaluation  and  policy 
studies  that  would  enable  us  to  better  understand  not  only  the 
'   individual  delivery  systems  and  their  relative  success,  but 
also  their  interactions  as  yte  move  toward  a  more  comprehensive 
and  coherent  human  resource  policy.     R&D  funds  are  needed  to 
address  the  broad  questions  and  the  interactions  of  subsystems. 
Most  R&D  dollars  are  now  focused  on  the  categorical  dimensions 
of  individual  delivery  systems. 

Unemployment  and  severe  problems  of  employment  and 
training  are  not  a  temporary  phenomenon.  Differential 
^    birthrates,  the  decentralization  of  industry,  and  the  migration 
of  skilled  workers  to  new  30b  sites  will  likely  leave  our 
cities  with  h^dcore  problems  of  unemployment  and  training. 
Further,  isolated  rural  areas  will  need  assistance. 
Additionally,   there  are  unique  problems  associated  with 
'  displaced  workers,  new  entrants  into  the  labor  market,  the  ^ 
economically  disadvantaged',  women,  the  handicapped  and  others. 
The  challenge  of  remdustrialization  and  national  defense  also 
have  strong  implications  for  employability  and  training. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  some  of  the  questions  in  the 
Congressional  Recjord. 

policy  Objectives 
The  key  quest ipn  is,  as  you  sayj    What  are  the  appropriate 
objectives  of  employment  and  training  policy?     In  my  view  a 
'federal  employment  and  training  fJ>l!|cy  is,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  a  human  resource  polic/.     The  primary  purpose  of  such  a 
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policy  IS  to  optimize  the  development  of  human  resources.  Such 
a  policy  roust  recognize  the  need  to  contribute  to  economic 
development  while  attending  to  the  reality  that  you  cannot 
tram  away  unemployment;  jobs  must  be  available*  Additionally, 
it  strongly  emphasizes  access  and  equity  to  appropriate 
training  and  jobs. 

Today  our  economy  is  facing  several  problems  which  call 
for  increased  federal  support  of  training.     The  declining 
productivity  rate  is  partly  the  result  of  shortages  of  skilled 
personnel  in  some  occuaptional  areas — as  evidenced  by  the 
thirty  or  more  pages  of  help  wanted  ads  in  the  Sunday 
newspapers  of  almost  every  major  city  m  the  United  States. 
New  production  methods  and  equipment  using  more  advanced 
technology  are  needed  on  a  broad  scale  to  enable  American 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  products,  and  this  means 
both  retraining  workers  who  are  displaced  and  training  others 
m  the  use  and  maintenance  of  high  technology.     The  entire 
training  and  empLoyabil i ty  system  needs  constant  updating, 
upgrading,  redirection,  and  expansion.     These  are  national 
problems,  not  just  state  or  regional,  and  they  call  for  efforts 
on  a  'national  scale  if  they  are  going  to  be  dealt  with 
effectively. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
persistent  p-oblem  of  chronic  unemployment.     From  an  economic 
point  of  view,  unemployed  youth  and  adults  represent  idle 
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productive  capacity.     Idle  productive  capacity  is  costly  in  two 


From  a  moral  poit  of- view,  the  waste  of  hunan  potential  alone 
defines  this  as  a  compelling  national  problem.     in  recent  years 
i.t  has  also  become  one  of  the  cruelest  forms  of  human 
inequality.     Unemployment  does  not  occur  randomly,     you  are 
more  likely  to  be  unemployed  if  you  are:     young,  black, 
relatively  uneducated,  or  live  in  an  inner  city  area.     In  fact, 
the  unemployment  rate  of  teenagers  in  central  cities  is 
currently  running  at  or  above  50  percent.     The  gap  between 
white  and  nonwhite  youth  unemployme  it  has  nearly  doubled  m  the 
past  decade. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  elements  and  the  ob3ectives 
of  a  comprehensive  human  resource  policy.     I  define  the  phrase 
"human  resources,"  as  the  available  human  capital  supply  of  a' 
nation  that  can  be  drawn  upon  when  needed.     There  are  basically 
four  elements  to  a  comprehensive  human  resource  policy. 

First, ^  human  resource  development  is  a  set  of  policies 
designed  to  facilitate  the  fullest  development  of  human 
capital,  the  productive  capacities  of  human  beings.  This 
includes  not  only  the  development  of  vocational  skills,  and  I 
tise  this  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  but  also  those 

ij^rbert  S.  Parnes,  A  Conceptual  Framework  for  Human  Resource 
Policy:     Impl I ca 1 1 ons  for  Vocational  Education  Research  ancT 
Development.     (Columbus,  Ohio:     The  National  Center  for 
Research  m  Vocational  Education)  p.  2. 


ways;     It  contributes  to  a  decline  m  GNP,  and  creates  an 
;,^£SdTtxonal  drain  on  public  maintenance  and  support  services. 
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those  employability  skills  which  encompass  not  only 
occupational*  skill  proficiency,  but  also  job-seeking  and  job 
retaining  skills. 

Second,   is  the  allocat ion  of  human  resources,  or  those 
policies  and  programs  that  seek  to  assure  that  individuals  who 
have  the  skills,  knowledge  and  altitudes  can  work  in  their 
appropriate  occupations.^    This  category  of  human  resoure 
allocation  would  include  the  state  offices  of  employment 
services ,  economic  incentives,  adequate  occupational  data ,  and 
arrangements  to  promote  desirable  kinds  of  occupational  and 
geographical  mobility. 

Third,  IS  human  resource  util ization ,  which  includes 
policies  designed  to  allow  people  to  attain  the ic.  most 
productive  capacity.     This  category  embraces  the  concept  of 
employment,  and  includes  such  policies  as  equal  opportunity  and 
child  labor  laws. 

Fourth,   IS  human  re  source  **mainte  nance  or  conservation , 
which  includes  policies  and  programs  designed  to  protect  the 
worker  both  in  and  out  of  work,  such  as  safety  regulations, 
worker  compensation,  unemployment  insurance,  welfare, 
preventive  health  care. and  numerous  others.  -  , 

It   IS  truly  mind  boggling  when  we  think  about  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  trying  to  coordinate,  m  an  absolute  sense  or 
orchestrate  through  federal  policy,  the  interactions  of  these 
various  elements  of  a  comprehensive  human  resource  system. 
However,  a  loosely  coupled  human  resource  system  does  exist, 
and  there  are  federal  activities  and  interventions  m  all 
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sectors.     These  need  to  be  systematically  examined  with  respect 
to  their  specific  purposes  and  utility  as  well  as  how  they 
interact  with  other  elements  of  a  comprehensive  human  resource 
system. 

Achieving  Policy  Ob-;)ectives 
Your  second  question,  Mr.  Chairman,   is,  **What  are  t|)e  best 
methods  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  employment  and 
training  policy?     I  believe  that  there  are  two  major  roles  for 
the  federal  government; 

1.  to  provide  targeted  federal  training  assistance  to 
state  and  local  communities,  and 

2.  to  provide  research  and  development  and  other  capacity 
building  services  that  will  strengthen  the  training 
systems.  ^ 

Targeted  Federal  Training  Assistance 

To  strengthen  the  national  economV#  substantially  increased 
training  is  needed  m  occupational  areas  where  there  are 
serious  or  potential  shortages  of  skilled  workers.     Tool  and 
die  workers,  the  machine  trades  and  computer  related  occu- 
pations are  all  experiencing  short  supplies  of  labor.  Major 
corporations  are  concerned  about  the  availability  of  some  kinds 
of  construction  workers  who  would  be  needed  m  a 
reindustrializat^on  program,  and  expanded  defense  effort.  in 
some  cases  they  have  already  gone  outside  the  United  States  for 
workers  for  large  scale  plant  overhaul.     There  are  others,  anu 
in  ^^very  case  the  lack  of  skilled  workers  where  they  are  needed 
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and  are  not  available  reduces  by  that  much  both  the  total 
production  and  the  rate  of  productivity  of  the  American 
economy. 

Another  area  for  targeted  federal  training  assistance  is 
in  high  technology.     As  technology  continues  to  advance, 
programs  for  updating  and  retraining  workers  on  new  equipment 
will  be  needed.     The  use  of  microprocessors,  laser  beams, 
robots,  and  other  advanced  equipment — which  will  be  vital  m 
strengthening  American  industry's  position  in  both  domestic  and 
world  markets —  will  create  a  demand  for  larger'  numbers  of 
highly  skilled  technicians  in  their  operation  and  maintenance. 
It  is  a  development  that  is  only  beginning,  and  we  cannot  even 
anticipate  its  ultimate  demands  for  skilled  personnel  and  the 
training  programs  required  to  make  them  available. 

A  third  element  requiring  targeted  federal  training 
assistance  to  state  and  local  communities  is  the  training  of 
the  hard  to  employ.     Here  I  refer  to  such  target  groups  as  . 
minorities,  educational  or  economic  disadvantagement 
handicapped,  youth  and  adults.     Experiences  of  the  last  decade 
indicate  that  state  and  local  commun/^ties  need  assistance  m 
providing  adequate  training,  placement  and  other  essential 
services  to  assist  these  md iv iduals  in  becoming  employed  as 
affective  workers  and  good  citizens.     With  respect  to  the 
question  of  should  target  group^s  be  identified  on  a  national 
basis  and  what  are  the  appropriate  target  groups;  I  believe 
those  listed  m  your  questions  in  the  Congressional  Record  are 
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the  primary  ones*    My  sense  is  that  there  would  be  an  eligible 
.list  identified  nationally  and  each  state  and  community  could 
focus  its  resources  on  those  appropriate  groups  all  or  some 
subportion  based  on  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs  and 
the  peculiar  needs  of  that  area* 

A  fourth  area  fo^r  targeted  federal  training  assistance  is 
in  retraining  displaced  workers.    When  industrial  plants, close 
down,  their  employees  cannot  easily  be  reabsorbed  into  the 
employment  market  without  retraining.  •^'Cc^mnunities  like 
youngs  town,  Ohio  and  Detroit,  Michigan  are  severly  depressed 
economically  with  high  unemployment  rates  for  years  after  the 
decline  or  closing  of  a  major  industry.     At  the  same  time,  with 
the  advancement  of  robots  and  other  labor  saving  equipment  in 
many  major  industries,  the  labor  saved  in  these  locations  also 
will  create  unemployment  unless  provisions^  are  made  for  the 
displaced  worker  to  mo^e  into  other  ocisupations  through  special 
training.    Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.     The  CETA  legislation 
which  took  its  place  has  a  broad  training  objective,  but  it 
needs  to  be  mote  focused  to  address  specific  unemployir^ent 
problems,  including  displaced  workers. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  business  and  indu^ry,  with 
the  help  of  private  training  institutions,  can  train  their  own 
workers  without^ government  help.    They  do  provide  substantial 
training,  but  when  they  do  it  is  an  added  cost  of  doing 
business  that  makes  -them  less  competitive,  especially  in  world 
markets  where  American  tirms  are  in  trouble. 
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Research  afld  Development  and  Other  Capacity 
Building  Services 

We  should  provide  increased  resources  to  fund  research,  the 
development  and  field  testing  of  new  methods  and  procedures, 
conducting  demonstrations,  and  the  experimentation  on  new 
program  options*     Information  services  and  dissemination 
activities  are  needc^d  to  foster  improved  practice  throughout 
the  various  employability  systems*     Extensive  evaluation  and 
policy  studies  are  needed  to  guide  program  ,iniprovemerft  and 
redirection  and  provide  better  data  bases  for  policymakers  and 
administrators  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels*  Staff 
development  and  other  activities  that  enhance  the  performance 
of  key  administrators  and  instructional  personnel  in  program 
planning,  development,  and  operations  are  also  essential* 
These  resources  should  facilitate  and  encourage  study  of  the 
full  range  of  issues  in  the  employability  and  training  system 
find  the  interactions  and  coordination  of  various  elements  of 
the  system*    As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  our  present  funding 
for  these  critical  activities  are  severely  limited  and  in  too 
many  instances  focus  only  on  a  part  of  the  employability 
system*     There  are -a  number  of  areas  needing  attention,  in 
which  research  can  produce  concepts  and  practices  that  would  be 
generalizeable  to  multiple  training  programs* 

o    Strategi e s  for  ^/reventing  youth  and  adult  unemploy- 

'         "^^Pt      Priority  should  be  given  to  funding  for 

interventions  that  could  take  the  form  of  improved 
career  planning,  better  occupational  information,  more 
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extensive  conununity  involvement  and  interaction, 
part-time  employment,  flexible  programming,  remedial 
and  con^pensatory  educational  services,  and  improved 
placement  and  follow  through  programs. 

o    Comprehensive  planning  -  if  we  are  to  make  progress 
toward  more  effective  and  comprehensive  planning 
across  the  various  delivery  systems,  and  assure  access 
and  equity  to  quality  programs  that  are  relevant  to 
the  labor  market  then  a  great  deal  of  more  research, 
development  and  evaluative  studies  are* needed.  We 
need  to  improve  our  data  bases  and  our  shared  use  of 
them,*  but  we  need  to  examine  their  utility  and  strive 
to  more  effectively  base  progreams  decisions  on 
evaluative  ^results. 

o    Cost-effectiveness  -  Studies  are  needed  to  design  more 
cost  effective  procedures  for  the  optimal  utilization 
of  resQurces,  equipment,  facilities  and  staff.  In 
addition,  efforts  that  reduce  costs  Such  as  shared 
data,  joint  planning,  evaluation  and  shared  staff  and 
equipment  between  agencies  need  to  be  studied . 

o    Technology  -  Improved  cost-effective  procedures. for 
the  rapid  assimilation  of  new  technology  into  training 
programs  need  to  be  identified.     This  would  include 
substantial  tax  credits  to  industry  for  contributing 
equipment  and  facilities. 


92 
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o    Evaluation  -  Funds  for  evaluation  efforts  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  training  and  education  programs 
need  to  be  made  available.     Evaluation  results  must  be 
given  greater  weight  m  determining  program  offerings, 
~cornt"lnuatrons,~  discontinuations  a'n3  redirections. 

o    Adult  training  -  A  critic4l  need  exists  for  focusing 
resources  on  the  postsecondary  and  adult  levels  to 
facilitate  the  systems  preparedness  foe  upgrading 
current  workers  and  retraining  programs  for  the 
unemployed  and  displaced  workers. 

o    Credential ing  -  We  need  to  develop  standard  procedures 
for  certifying  and  licensing  completed  work,  that 
would  become  transferable  and  standard  across  all 
systems. 

o    Financi^  -  Are  there  ways  to  build  economic  incen- 
tives into  federal  legislation  to  stimulate  state , 
and  local  investments  and  reward  effective  programs. 
What  is  an.  equitable  distribution  between  feder^al, 
state  and  local  resources?    How  do  we  more  effectively 
target  federal  dollars  to  assist  special  populations? 

o    Comparative  Studies  -  As  we  deal  with  the  complexities 
of  employment  and  training  policies,  it  is 
increasit  gly  apparent  that  we  *stand  to  benefit  from  a 

'  "  better  understanaing  of  how  advanced  socieities  of 
world  are  coping  with  similar,  problems.     Toward  this 
«  end  funding  should  be  made  available  for  more 
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extensive  comparative  studies  of  the  federal  policies, 
and  programs  of  other  nations  in  this  critical  arena** 
There  are  other  areas  where  research  is  needed.  For 
example^  the  National  Center  has  been  examining  the  potential 
and  problems  of  using  workplaces  as  learning  environments  for 
youth  and  adults ,r  the  nature  and  development  of^  skills  that  are 
transferable  and' broadly  applicable  across  a  wide  range  of 
occupations r  the  development  of  basic  mathematics  and  reading 
skills  through  job  experiences,  and  the  awarding  of  academic 
credit  for  such  out-of-school  achievements.    This  year  we  began 
research  ir.to  the  dynamics  and  interactions  of  the  youth  labor 
market  and  the  employabil ity^development  system.    The  purpose 
is  to  better  understand  how  the  content  of  instruction,  the 
employablli ty  development  needs  of  youth,  and  the  needs  of  the 
labor  market  can  be  better  alfgned  so  that  disadvantaged  youth, 
in  particular,  will  be  attracted  to  and  can  benefit  from 
education  and  training  for  work.     Inevitably,  this  research 
will  lead  to  further  inquiry  and  innovations  until  we  know 
better  how  to  use  all  of  the  resources  of  the  American 
employability  system  to^  reduce  youth  unemployment..    In  tha  end, 
this  research  will  seek  ways  to  increase  our  capacity  as  a 
nation  by  providing  a  comprehensive  educational  opportunity 
structure  more  relevant  and  responsive  to  efficient  and 
equitable  employability  development.  ^ 

Especial.ly  needed  at  this  time — and  I  suggest ^it  to  this 
Subcommittee  for  your  consideration — is  an  expansion  and 

P 
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coordination  of  the  data  bases  on  which  our  systems  depend. 

The  National  and  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 

Committees  ( NOlOC/SOICC)  were  authorized  under  the  Education 

Amendments  of  1976  (P.L.  94-482,  Sec;  202)  and  the  ^ 

Comprehensive  Bnployment  and  Training  Act  Amendments  of  1978 

(P.L.  95-524 r  Sec.  315).     These  inter-agency  committees  "^^e re 

established  to  improve  coordination  and-  communication  among  the 

numerous  agencies  that  produce  and  use  occupational  data  m  ' 

association  with  the  development  and  utilization  of  the 

nation's  human  resources.    NOICC  and  SOICCs  were  mandated  to 

develop  and  implement  an  occupational  information  system  to 

meet  the  common  information  needs  of  Vocational  education 

it  •  • 

programs,  and  employment  and  training  programs.     These  '* 

legislative  charges  are  a  result  of  long  standing  problems 

cenfiring  on  the  lack  of  good  labor  market  data  necessary  to 

make  rational  planning  decisions  for,  training  programs  and 

individual  career  choices.     As  a  consequence  of  inadequate 

planning r  the  nation  has  been  plagued  by  significant 

structuralimbalances  m  the  l-abor  market,  which,  in  addition  to 

causing  direct^unemployment  problems!,  i.ead  to  inflationary 

pressures  and*  lower  productivity.     The  National  Occupational 

'*  > 
Information  Coprdmating  Committee  (NOICC)  and  the  state 

I 

^committees, ( SOICCs)  are    performing  an  important  function,  but 

they  could  do  it  better  with  additional  resources  and  broader 

I 

partricipation.  , 
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/       Coordinating  a  Coroprehensive^  Dnployment 
and  Training  System  • 


/ 


Qan  the  diverse  sets  of  programs  which  constitute  the 
empja>yment  and  training  system  be  coordinated?    The  question  of 
increased  coordination/and  articulation  among  the  broad  ^et  of 
TDployment  and  training  programs  that  are  available  is  orfe  the 
/most  important  issues  that  Ve  face  today.     As  policy  mdkeVs,  it 
isr  important  that, we  have  a  heightened  cpnsciousness  and  ^ 
awarenes»«of  the  various  training  delivery  systems  and  the • • 


ainimg  delivery 
kb  to  Ameri'ca*s 


unique  contribution  they  make  to  Ameri'ca*s  human  resource 

••'   '  '  f 

development*.  ^  \  *  » 

f : 

'      yhe  Americaa'Bnployabill^  Systenvs    The  American 
employability  system, is  made  up  of  many  alternative  delivery 
modes  that  provide  opportunities  for  traihing  aod  employment. 
Educational  institutions  that -are  a  .'part  of  the  American 
employabil ifiy  system,  consist  of  the  more  than  28#300  different 
iustitu't^ons  offering  programs  in'  various  occupational  fields 
in  every  community  in  the  Onited  States. 2    More  than  20,000 
^of  these  are  public  institutions  at  th^  secondary  \nd  post- 
secondary  "level  s.     Nearly  8,000  are  private  institutions,  and 
correspondence  schools* 


^institutional -and  student  enrollment'  statistic^  are  taken 
from  the  testimony  of  Rolf  M*  Wulfsberg,"  Assistant" 
Administrator  for  Research  and  Analysis^  National  .X^enter  for- 

-  Education  Statistics,  'before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,* 
Secondary ,* and  VoQatipnal  pducation  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor*,  House  "of  Repre.se n ta t ives ,  September  17, 
1980*  '    ' * 
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Additionally  there  also  exists,  outside  the  educational 
arena,  many  opportunities  for  which  we  have  no  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  number  of  institutions  that  implement  training 
programs  and  on  the  number  of  enrollees  they  train.  A 
substantial  amount  of  this  kind  of  training  takes  place  in 
.business  and  industry  through  apprenticeship  programs,  on 
the  job  training,  and  organ-ized  classes.     Skill  training  in  the 
armed  services  also  contributes  to  the  civilian  workforce. 
Finally,  there  are  community  based  organizations,  special 
institutions,  home  based  learning,  colleges  and  'professional 
graduate  schools,  and  public  training  programs  under  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  that  all  provide  their  own  kinds  of 
preparation  for  employment. 

Overall,  this  American  system  has  demonstrated  its 
^capaoility  of  meeting  the  demands  of  new  and  changing 
technology,  shifts  in  population,  and  national  emergencies. 
There  have  been  and  still  are,  however,  deficiencies  which 
hopefully  new  legislation  can  ameliorate. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  pockets  of  coordination  and 
articulation  that  are  occurring  between  the  many.  cUverse 
elements  of  the  system — but  they  are  largely  a  function  of 
local  or  state  staff,  initiatives  and  they  do  not  reflect  a 
consistent  level  of  integration.     Some  coordination  is  taking 
place,  between  vocational  education  and  many  apprenticeship 
programs.     There  are  good  examples  of  CETA  and  vocational 
education  coordination;  a  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Conference 
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of  Mayors  indicates  that  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
these  two  major  federal  efforts  is  increasing.     The  National 
Center  has  conducted  several  projects  to  help  coordinate 
vocat^orval  education  curricula  with  those  developed  by  the 
military.     In  other  ways  progress  is  also  being  made;for 
example,  many  community  colleges  have  developed  excellent  , 
coramuni ty-wide  programs  with  business  and  industry,  labor,  and 
other  community  based  otganizations  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
employet%  and  trainees. 

We  do  have  evidence,     that  articulation  and  coordination 
are  possible,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ignore  the  problems 
that  still  remain.    Our  experience  suggests  that  coordination 
and  articulation  of  the  total  system  requires  continual 
research,  the  development  of  common  data  bases,  the 
establishment  of  clearinghouse  services,  the  dissemination  of 
new  ideas  and  practices,  and  the  continual  apdating  of 
instructional  materials,  equipment,  and  training  personnel. 
Incentives  for  coordination  should  b^  expanded.     Other  factors 
contributing  to  coordination  include:     similar  fiscal  years, 
common  definitions,  shared  advisory  committees,  similar 
accountability  systems,  and  facilitative  language  with  respect 
to  joint  funding  and  shared  activities.     It  is  also  important 
that  there  be  similar  organizational  structures  with  respect  to 
the  levels  of  local  and  state  administration  to  facilitate 
articulation. 

Since  ours  is  a  free  system,  however,  with  many  different 
participants-?  it  does  require  a  constant  effort  to  achieve  a 
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level  of  coordination  that  is  both  efficient  and  cost  '* 

effective.     In  short  Mr.  Chairman,  1  believe  that  the  primary 

"  «» 
purpose  of  federal  employment  and  training  policy  should  be 

theenhancement  and  development  af  human  resources.     We  should 

strive'  toward  articulation  and  coordination  of  the  v&rious 

elements  of  the  system.     In  thinking  through  various  aspects  of 

^  coordination,  it  is  important  that  we  have  an  understanding 

about  some  options  with  respect  to  alternative  systems  and/or 

mainstream  and  failsafe  systems.     These  beliefs  should 

influence  our  expectations  of  these  programs  and  also  give 

guidance  to  coordination,  articulation  and  division  of  labor. 

The  Role  of  American  Education  to  Providing  Training  for  c 
Employment 

The  American  public  education  system  has  probabLy  been' 

the  most  effective  mechanism  for  accomplishing  both  economic 

and  social  progress  in  the  world.     It  is  the  most  powerful 

«f  ■  > 

means  available  for  reaching  adults  as  well.  Historically 

thepublic  schools  have  played  an  essential  role  in 

strengthening  the  social  fabric  and  cohesion  of  our  nation,  by 

providing  a  common  experience  to  all  Americans.  Additionally, 

the  schools    have  provided  a  range  of  opportunities  for 

individuals  to  attain  self-fulfillment  and  become  eligible  for 

employment. 

t 

On    way  to  view  the  current  youth  unemployment  situation 
is  successive  cohorts  of  youth  moving  through  the  educational 
system  with  varying  degrees  of  success  and  satisfaction.  Some 
individuals  are  unable  to  survive  or  succeed  in  the  system  and 
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drop  out  or  are  pushed  out  xnto  a  pool  of  individuals  that 
typically  become  unemployed  youth  and/or  CETA  clients.  In 
essence,  there  is  a  flow  of  mdividualr  out  of  the  mainstream 
school  system  into  the  unemployment  pool.     Twq  ma3or  strategies 
for  alleviating  this  problem  are  to'  make  the  mainstream  system 
more  effective  and  therdby  reduce  the  flow  of  individuals  into 
the  pool  of  unemployed,  and  the  otlier  is  to  provide  appropriate 
education  and  attendant  services  to  those  m  the  unemployment 
pool.     Education,   interacting  effectively  with  a  wide  range  of 
public  and  private  groups  and  agencies,  can  contribute  to  both 
strategies. 

Int;erventions  devised  to  assist  individuals  m  the  pool  of 
unemployed  youth  however  should  b'e  viewed  as  supplementary 
rather  than  alternative  systems.     They  should  be  viewed  as 
•fail  safe"  mechanisms  which  have  as  their* central  obligation 
providing  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  individual,  but  also 
attempting  to  assjre  the  reassimilation  of  youth  into 
main<5tr**'»m  ?y«ttem<5.     nnp  of  the  obliqations  of  the 
supplementary  systems  should  be  to  reinforce  mainstream  systems 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  feedback  and  evaluative  data  for 
systematic  improvement  efforts  m  both  education  and  fail  safe 
systems.     Over  reliance  on  fail  safe  or  "alternative" 
systemsmay  well  create  a  new  tracking  and  segregating  function 
within  society  in  which  the  poor,  minorities  and  the  less  able 
flow  into  the  pool  of  unemployed  youth.     This  would  further 
contribute  to  devisiveness  and  the  erosion  of  social  unity. 
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V?e  need  tff  reassess  the  balance  between  these  two 
strategies — that  of  diminishing  the  flow  through  prevention 
programs  while  at  the 'same  time  providing  remediation  to  those 
who  are  in  the  pool  of  unemplpyed  youth .    Hence ,  the  fxeed 
exists  to  simultaneously  mount  interventions  on  both  the  flow 
and  the  pool  and  to  adjust  the  balance  of  resources  between 
these  two    strategies,    while  we  will  always  nee^d  a  "fail  safe*' 
system,  ideally,  if  we  can  reduce  the  tlow  through  increased 
resources^a^d  effectiveness,  the  need  for  the  supplementary 
systems  will  be  redbced .     This  also  should  maximize  positive 
side  effects  such  as  cost  effectiveness,  social  unity,  and  the 
preservation  of  individual  options  and  opportunities. 

Durable  solutions  to  the  problem  of  youth  unemploym^t 
will  be  those  which  r^    iforce  mainstream  systems.     In  assessing 
our  efforts  in^reducing  youth  unemplcyment.  We  need  to  look  for 
residual  effects — the  institutional  capacity  that  remains  upon* 
the  completion  of  a  program  or  intervention  cycle. 
Strengthening  mainstream  systems  should  provide  residual  bene- 
fits in  the  form  of  increased  ca|?acity  to  meet  other  insti- 
tutional  goals  and  to  better  serve  successive  cohorts  of  youth. 

The  private  Sector 

\ 

Your  sixth  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  that  is  too 
^ten  overlooked  when  we  talk  j^boxit  public  training  programs. 
What  is  the ^appropriate  role  of  the  private  sector  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  employment  and  training  policy? 


Extensive  linkage  with  the  private  sector  is  critical  .to 
the  success  of  any. public  training  program.     There  are  numerous 
methods  of  linking  with  the  private  sector  that  are  being 
implemented  in  many  training  delivery  systems  and  even  though 


programs r  or  students.     Vocational  education  operates  national r 
state,  and  local  advisory  councils  which  consist  of  business, 
industry^  labor,  government  and  educational  representatives, 
that  work  closely  with  the  schools  to  design  and  implement 
quality  vocational  training  programs  that  respond  to 
occupational  demand.     In  cooperative  vocational  programs,  where 
students  receive  training  in  both  the  school  setting  and 

p   through  supervised  work  experience,  the  relationship  between 
schools  and  efnployers  is  highly  developed.  School  personnel  who 
assist  vocational  students  in  getting  placed  m  a  job  when  they 

^;complete  their  programs,  whether  teachers,  counselors,  or 

placement  personnel,  also  work  closely  with  the  private  sector. 
Many  vocational  teachers  are  former  private  industry  employees, 
that  maintain  contact  to  keep  abreast  of  technological 
developments  and  levels  of  demand  for  workers  which  includes 
skill  shortages  in  their  specific  occupational  field* 

Another  way  that  employers  have  become  extensively 
involved  in  vocational  and  career  education  is  through  business 


and  industry/labor/education  councils*  Business  executive's 
and  educators  in  many  communities  and  several  states  have 


all  of  them  are  important,  we  still  don't  know  enough  about 
which^methods  are  most  successful  with  which  occupations. 
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formed  such  councile,  which  meet  regularly  to  develop 
cooperative  approaches  to  meet  their  commdn  objectives,  and  to 
solve  problems  that  arise  in  their  joint  efforts.     Some  of  them 
have  been  very  effecti ve, , especially  in  getting  the  support  of 
*  the  private  sector  in  build ing^and  equij^ping  training 
facilities,  and  in  soliciting  major  contributions  of  time,  by 
business  executives,  to  the  ed  icational  program.'  Many  bf  the 
outstanding  vocational  education  centers  -in  the  United  States — 
both  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondar^^levels — would  never 
have  been  possible  without  the  strong  support  and  participation « 
of  business  and  industry/labor/education  councils.  Q 

The  National  Center  is  currently  conducting  research  to 
compare  patterns^of  linkage  between  the  private  sector,  and 
educational  and  training  organizations,  (e.g.,  CETA  Private 
Industry  Council  (PIC)  programs  that  are  being,  implemented 
linder  Title  VII  of  the  CETA  legislation;  other  CETA  programs, 
particularly  under  Title  IIB,  that  are  not  operated  by  PICs; 
secondary  and  poctscccr.dary  vocational  schools,  .and  proprietary 
schools).    The  relationship  between  patterns  of  linkages  and 
(1)  the  prior  work  experience  of  CETA  program  staff;  (2)  the 
criteria  and  procedures  for  selecting  and  training  program 
participants;  (3)  tfte  content  of  the  curriculum  and  the  process 
for  revising  curriculum;  (4)  the  philosophy  arid  organisation  of 
placement  functions;  and  (5)  the  placement  of  trainees  into 
unsubsidized  lobs  will  be  investigated.     The  resulting  analysis 
will  hq^lp  us  to  formulate  a  framework  for  recommending  how  to 
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improve  linkages  between  the  private  sector  and  training  an& 
education  programs,  and  continued  study  of  .this  matter. 

«* 

We  are  also  dependent  on  the  private  sector  for 

occupational  demand  data,  and  for  advice  and  ju*5gement  in  the 

T 

use  of  these  data.     CX:cupational  demand  data  are  usually 
'  collected  by  state  agencies  working  with  the  Department  of 
^    Labor,  but  tliere  are  many  considerations  that  affect  their 
tisefulness  and  reliabilj.ty  in  determining  future  directions  of 
occupational  training. 

In  addition  to  occupational  demand  data ,  we  need  <^ 

information  from  employers  on  changes  in  technology,  new 

'  .  .  ' 

training  programs,  mod ifica-t ions  of  training  practices, 

i  «-  1  " —  

follow-up  of  students  who  have  become  employed  to  measure 
employer  satisfaction,  and  new  ways  to  strengthen  the  linkages 
between  schools  and  employers.     Until  recently  the  development 
of  data  supplied  by  employers  was  largely  a  m^.tter  of  local  and 
state  concern,  with  help  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
the  DepartJT.e'^.t  of  Labor*    There  arp  too  many  factors  on  a 
national  scale,  however that  affect  the  utility  of  such  data, 
and  a  national  dat^  base  to  serve  the  entire  occupational 
•    training  enterprise  has  become  essential. 

To.  expand  our  knowledge  of  employer  attitudes  and 
understanding  of  vocational  education'  the  National  Center,  in 
collaboration  with  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
is  initiating  a  national  study  on  manufacturers*  attitudes 
toward  vocational  students  and  programs.    This  study  of 
employer  perceptions  will  fDCus  on  their  generxil  attitude 
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'  toward  vocational  education,  the  level  of  current  coldaboration 

\  ^*  -  ' 

f    with  vocational  programs  and  their  judgment  as  to  the  program's 

/    effectiveness*.  '  ^ 

The  National  -Center  is  establishing  an  Executive 

'in-Resid^ce  Program  for  the  purpose  of  giving  corporate 

leaders  nationwide  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  aTaout  the  . 

occupational  training  systems.     Private  industry  and  smaller 

private  compe..  .es  are  volunteeri-ng  to  send  their  executives  to 

the  National  Center  for  several  weeks  or  months,  where  they 

will  work  with  our  staft  in  becoming  acquainted  with  various     «  : 

parts  of  the  enterprise.     National  Center  staff  wi^  benefit 

from  receiving-  valuable  in-sights  from  these  business 

executives,  which  we  will  incorporate  into  our  research  and 

pass  on 'to  the  field.     We  have  already  met  with  groups  of 

business  and  Industry  leaders  in  five  major  cities,  throughout 

tJre  United  States,  to  explore  this  idea  and  get  their  advice  as 

^o  how  to  procede. 

This  whole  effort  to  develop  closer  relationships  between 

the  training  institutions,  public  and  private,  and  employers  on 

a  national  scale  has  been  sou.ewhat  neglected  in  the  past,  and 

consequently  we  aro  giving   .t  top  priority.     In  later  hearings 

we  Tiope  to  have  new  insights  to  share. 

Effects  of  Vocational  Education 

In  your  final  question  you  ask.  Have  employment  and 
training  programs  worked?    Th'4  National  Center  has  .addressed 
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this  question  with  regard  to"  vocational  education,  and  it  has  * 
been  only  recently  that  datd  have  become  availa*ble  to  give  us 
some  confidence  in  our  conclusions.     Ih  the  next*several 

)■ 

9 

months,  and  especially  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  we^  will 

♦  .  .  • 

kfow  much  more  than  we  do  now  about  the  effects' of  vocational 

education,     ^  '  ^    ^j^"  * 

During  the  past  year  the  National  Center  coippleted  a 

careful  and  very  extensive  analysis  of  the  results  .of 

^approximately  1,500  state  and  local  studies  on  the  effects  o.f  - 

•vocational  education;    After  eliminating  those  studies  that  -did 

not  exhibit  sufficient  rigor  in  their  methodology,  we  felt  . 

resasonably  confident  in  drawing  the  'followir.g  preliminary 

judgements  fTbm  23  2  studies; 3 

o    A,  majority  (over  50  percent,  usually  closer  to  70 
percent)  Qf. secondary  and  psotsecondary  graduates 
cbtained  jobs  in  training  -related  areas.     (The  acutal 
employment  rates  are  higher  since  some  are  employed  in 
nonrelated  areas.) 

o    Minimal  difference  in  unemployment  rates  were  found  for 
vocational  and  nonvocational  high  school  graduates. 
However,  the  most  recent  National  Longitudinal  Survey 
(NLS)  shows  lover  iinemployn\cnt  rat-es  for  black  r'.ale  aod 
, female  voc>tional  graduates,    postsecondary  vocational 
graduates  generally  had  lower  unemployment  rates  than 
did  their  nonvocational  peers. 

o    Mixed  results  were  reported  tor 'earnings.    Some  studies 
reported  no  differences  between  voca-ional  and 
nonvocational  graduates;  others  reported  an  initial 
earnings  advantage  for  vocational  graduates  that 
disappeared  over_t.ime.     Trade  and  industry  graduates  at 


^Hertens,  D.M.;  HcElwain,  D. ;  Garcia,  G.  ;  and  Whiynore,  W. 
The  Effects  o£  Participating  in  vocational  Education; 
Summary  of  Studies  Reported  Since  1968.     ColuraWis,  Obioi  The 
National  Center  for  Research  in  vocationSl  Education,  1980. 
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the  secondary  level  and  technical  graduates  ac  the" 
postsecondary  level  consistently  had  higher  earnings 
than  graduates  of  other  vocational  programs. 

o    About  one-third  of  vocational 'graduates  continued  their 
education  beyond  the  secondary  level,  while  almost 
twice  as  many  nonvocational  ^rad\jates  did  so. 

o    At  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels^  a  large 
.f.d^ority  of  graduates  reported  being  satisfied  with 
their  jobs »  and  a  large  majority  o£  employers  were 
satis£ied  with  vocational  graduates* 

^  o    At  both  the  .secondary  and'  postsecondary  levels^  a  large 
majority  of /the  graduates  were  satisfied  with  their 
training*  / 

In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  effects  of  vocational 
education  on  students #  a^  proxy  measure  on  the  effects  of  .  / 
vocational  education  can  be  found  in  the  attitudes  of  school 
board*.  memb|&rs#  superintendents|j^  employers #  and  the  general 
"^public*    Ih  the  Twelfth-  Annual  Gallup  Poll  of  the  Public's 
Attitude  Toward  th^  Public  School^,  59  percent  of  the  adult 
civilian  population '( aged  eighteen  and  over)  chose  vocational 
training  (training  for  jobs)  out  of  thirteen  options  as  their 
second  highest  priority  for  the  new  U*S*  Department  of 
Education,  exceeded  only  by  basic  education  (rcrading/  writing, 
and  arithmetic).     In  a  separate  question^  when  asked  if  the 
public  schools  should  add  personnel  to  help  students  and''re<5ent 
graduates  get  jobs,  64  percent  of  those  responding  said  ye?^. 

In  1979,  we  completed  three  surveys  at  the  National  Center 
of  opinions  and  attitudes  toward  vocational  education:     (1)  a 


^Gallup,  George  H.     "Twelfth  Annual  Gallup  Poll  of  the 
Public's  Attitude  Toward  the  Public  School."    Phi  Delta  Kappan 
(September  1980);  p.  33-48. 
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national  4>ublic  opinion  survey  in  January  of  that  ye&r;  (2) 

another  national  public  opinion  survey  in  July;  and  (3)  a 

surve^of  National  School  Board  Association  (UoBA)  members 

attending  the  ApriJLr  1979  NSBA  Convention.^-    In  the  two 

public  opinion  surveys,  a  national  representative  sample 

general iz'able  to  the  American  adult  population  (age  eighteen 

and  over)  was  interviewed  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation, 

Princeton,  New  jersey,  for  the  National  Center*  Information 

was  collected  on  education  history  and  family  income,  thus 

allowing'  analysis  of  the  relationships  between  those 

participating* in  vocational  education  and  family  income. 

o    86  percent  of  the  public  and  93  percent  of  'the  NSBA 
school  board  metnbers  and  superintendents  said  it  was 
important  for  students  to  learn  occupational  skills  in 
■    school.  . 

o    Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  public  (77 

percent),  and  43  percent  of  tt]e  NSBA  members  were  in 
favor  of  more  emphasis  by  the  schools  on  career 
preparation 'through  vocational  programs. 

o    Approximately  one- third  (35)  percent)  of  the  public 

(adult)  respondents  said  they  would  like  to  take 
.    vocational  courses  at  the  present  time  if  they  were 
•available* 

'o    In'  the  public  surveys  a  substantial  majority  (85  > 

percent^  of  thpse  reporting  having  received  vocational 
training  said  the  training  was  very  useful  or  somewhat 
useful' later  in  their  lives, 


^Lewis,  Morgan  V,;  McElwain,  Douglas  G* ;  and  Fof-nash , 
Patricia  G*    Attitudes  Toward  Vocational  ESJucation  and  the 
Relationship  Between  Family  Income  and  Participation  "Tn 
Vocationax  Courses.     Columbus,  Ohio:    The  National  Center  for 
Reaearch  in  vocational  Education,  1980. 
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These  data  were  reinforced  by  a  third  survey  that  year, 

conducted  by  NSBA  and  sponsored  l?y  the  U)ngview  Foundation, ^ 

which  asked  the  NSBA  membership  this  question:     "Imagine  that 

your  district's  budget  was  suddenly  increased  by  10  percent  fo 

the  specific  purpose  of  expanding  your  curriculum  offering.  In 

.   your  judgement,  which     three  of  the  following  areas  are  most 
§ 

likely  candidates  for    expansion?"    The  tpp  three  out  of 
fifteen  options  selected  by    school  board  members  were 
vocational  education  (48  percent),  language  arts  (40  percent), 
;ind  mathematics  (31  percent).     School  superintendents  selected 
vocational  education  (50  percent),  language  arts  (37  percent), 
and  economic  educa'tion  [3S  percent). 

•Rj  summarize,  we  have  a  situation  where  part;icipan ts 
*   (former  students,  school  superintendents,  school  board  members, 
and  the  geheral  public),  are  predominantly  sati<^fied  and 
supportive  ofi*- vocational  education.    The  demand     for  vocational 
education  by  students  has  increased    Significantly  over  the 
last  two  decades,  and  is  showing  strong  evidence  of  continual 
growth.    All  of  these  indicators  point  to  a  fairly  strong 
affirinative  answer  to  the  question,  "Does  vocational  education 
work?" 

Studies  Underway  at  the  National  Center 

There  are  several  major  efforts  underway  at  the  National 
Center  that  should  further  illuminate  the  question  of  effects. 


^Mecklenburger ,  James  A.    What  Priority  for  Global  Education. 
Washington,  D.C:     National  School  Boards  Association,  January 
1980. 
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and  the  results  of  the-^e  will  become  available  throughout  the 
next  several  years* 

National  Youth  Cohort  Study  of  Labor  Market^  Effects.  Many 
of  the  current  policy  decisions  regarding  vocational  education 
are  based  on  four  national  longitudinal  studies  and  in  each 
study  data  were  colleted  by  asking  students  to  classify 
themselves  as  vocational  students  or  non-vocational  students. 
Reliability  studies  which  determine  the  rate  of  consistency  of 
these  classifications  for  the  Class  of  '72  have  indicated  an 
error  rate  of  approximately  30  percent  in  self-designation  by 
the  students*     Low  rates  of  reliability  greatly  reduce  the 
levels  of  accuracy  in  any  data  base*     In  an  effort  to  develop  a 
mere .reliable  and  valid  data  base  on  the  effects  of  vocational 
education,  the  National  Center  is  working  wi»-h  'the  Center  for 
Human  Resources,  also  at  The  Ohio  State  University,  to 
supplement  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  (NLS)  data  which 
they  have  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.     The  National  CpnKpr  ha*?  added  data  collected  from  the 
original  ^igh  school  transcripts  of  12,700  young  adults  who 
we^e  between  the ^ges  of  14  and  21  when  first  interviewed. 
-Through— this^  effortr  ve  will  be  able  to  verify  which^  students, 
in  the  cohort  of  12,700,  actually  participated  in  vocational 
education,  during  what  years  of  their  schooling,  and  for  how 
long.     These  data  will  yield  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  the  effects  of  vocational  education. 
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National  Survey  of  Younger  Adult  Workers.     In  addition  to 
the  effects  of  vocational  education  on  individuals  up  to  age 
2i,  information  is  also  needed  on  younger  adult  workers  (age  20 
to  34) •    The  National  Center  is  conducting  a  study  on  the 
longer  term  effects  of  secondary 'and  postsecondary  vocational 
education  by  using  a. nationally  representative  sample  of  this 
age  group.    This  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  knowledge  on  the 
longer  term  effects  of  vocational  education  and  other 
educational  experiences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony,  but  I  hope  I 
have  ^hown  the  Subcommittee  that  we  have  extensive  professional 
resources  at  the  National  Center  which  are  capable  of  providing 
(Additional  assistance.     I  will  be  glad  to  return  at  any  time  to 
pursue  in  greater  detail  with  you  the  issues  I  have  discussed 
and  the  suggestions  I  have  made.    The  effort  in  which  you  are 
engaged  is  critical  to  the  nation's  economy,  and  to  finding 
solutions  to  social  as  well  as  economic  problems  which  cannot 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Next,  Mr.  Hart. 

STATEMENT  OF  LONNIE  HART,  CHAIR,  ILLINOIS  OCCUPATION- 
AL  INFORMATION  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE,  AND  MAN- 
AGER OF  SPECIAL.  PROGRAMS,  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Hart.  Thank  you. 

In  the  form  of  a  preface,  joining  with  the  neighbors  to  the  West, 
we  bid  you  good  morning,  and  we  join  with  our  colleagues  from 
Ohio  in  commending  you  for  conducting  these  hearings  and  your 
energy  to  provide  a  forum  for  us  to  offer  comments  on  this  issue. 
These  hearings  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  democratic  process,  and 
the  fact  that  we're  goings  to  have  an  employment  and  training 
policy  which  is  tinly  representative  of  the  needs  of  the  peo^l^  at 
the  local  level,  which  is  that  target  population  we  have  failed  to 
look  at  as  consistently  as' we  might  is  a  major  step  forward. 

As  to  my  testimony,  which  I  will  present  to  you  in  a  moment,  we 
come  this  morning  not  to  condemn  anyone  or  any  part  of  this 
system,  and  we  come  not  to  ask  for  any  more  money  in  terms  of 
Federal  dollars  to  support  an  activity,  and  we're  really  not  asking 
for  a  change,  a  major  change,  in  legislation  for  the  program  that 
we're  discussing  whereas  it  already  exists  in  the  legislation  at  the 
present  time. . 

But  what  we  are  saying  and  what  we  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  the  fact  that  there  is  within  the  bowels  of  Federal 
and  State"  government  a  program  that  does  work  and  is  paying  \ 
some  significant  rewards,  both  for  the  Federal,  Stat^,  and  most 
appropriate,  the  local  folks,  and  the  program  that  I'm  discussing  is 
the  NOICC,  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee,  and  that  relationship  with  its  56  State  counterparts, 
the  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committees.  So, 
allow  me  to  comment  on  that  relationship. 

My  name  is  Lonnie  Hart,  and  I  am  manager  of  special  programs 
for  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee. 
— I-thank  you-for-the-^Opportunity^to-address-the-subcommittee—  — 
concemiL  the  employment  and  training  system  in  Illinois  and  the 
United  States.  My  cornments  will  focus  on  the  Illinois  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee,  why  such  a  committee  is 
critical  to  the  State's  employment  and  training  system,  and  how 
the  lOICC  championed  the  development  of  an  occupational  infor- 
mation system  that  is  responsive  to  the  diverse  information  needs 
of  the  agencies  and  individuals  involved  in  employment  and  train- 
ing in  Illinois. 

As  chairman  of  the  lOICC,  I  represent  the  four  statutory  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  include  the  Illinois  State  Bioard  of 
Education,  the  Bureau  orEmployment  Security,  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Services,  the  Employment  Training  Council,  which 
on  this  committee  is  represented  by  the  Governor's  Deparment  of 
Commerce  and  Community  Affairs. 

The  committee  suggests  that  times  in  this  country  are  changing, 
an<I,  as  such,  our  respective  functions  must  be  continually  reexam- 
ined. As  participants  in  the  field  of  o<*cupational  information,  such 
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examination  leads  us  to  expect  that  there  will  be  an  increased 
demand  for  quality  occupational  information  at  the  btate  and  local 
level  Continuous  change  in  the  structure  of  employment  needs  of 
private  employers  will  require  timely  identification  and  certain 
accuracy,  so  that  the  employment  and  training  community  can 
arise  to  this  Nation  s  demand  for  job-ready  Citizens. 

To  rise  to  this  occasion  will  require  a  strong  system  of  education 
and  training  programs.  Appropriate  education  and  training  pro- 
grams are  predicated  upon  a  reliable  and  a  consistent  occupational 
information  system  that  will  respond  to  the  information  needs  of 
policymakers  and  individuals  making  crucial  career  decisions.  Each 
State  must  organize  this  task.  Such  a  cooperative  must  interface 
with  its  Federal  Government  counterparts.  The  State  SOICC  s  and 
the  Federal  NOICC  can  and  do  meet  this  need. 

An  occupational  information  system  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  economic  development  and  industrial  revitalization  efforts. 
One  of  the  key  concerns  of  employers  considering  expansion  or 
location  in  any  geographic  area  is  the  availability  of  an  adequate 
and  adaptive  labor  supply.  ,  :  , 

In  Illinois,  a  functional  OIS  has  helped  meet  this  concern  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  providing  to  the  employer  detailed  information  on 
available  labor  supply  for  specific  occupations,  and,  second,  by 
providing  the  information  base  that  is  necessary  to  support  plan- 
ning and  policies  at  the  State  and  local  levels  that  can  make  the 
education  and  training  providers  more  responsive  to  th€3e  employ- 
ment needs.  .    ,   ,.    x  j 

The  OIS  enables  us  to  invest  our  increasingly  limited  resources 
for  human  capital  development  in  the  most  advantageous  occupa- 
tional areas.  In  the  absence  of  a  viable  Federal-State  approach  to 
occupational  development,  the  information  base  which  we  need  to 
avoid  training  people  for  dead-end  occupations  will  soon  deterio- 
rate. Along  with  this  deterioration  is  our  leverage  to  improve  eco- 
nomic development. 
,  In  order  to  identify  and  adequately  respond  to  user  needs  a 

comprehensive  occupational  information  system  must  exist  in  each_ 
State  and  have  as  its,  major  f6cus  tTie  need  for  information  which  is 
accurate  about  and  usable  by  employment  and  training  providers 

at  the  local  level.  .    .t.  .  •  r 

Equally  important,  our  research  demonstrates  that  information 
wanted  by  the  various  local  users  is  desired  in  detail,  not  in  sum- 
mary categories.  To  accommodate  this  need  requires  a  collective 
trust  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  data  producers  dedicated  to  pro- 
ducing time-specific  and  geographically  accurate  data. 

the  lOICC  commissioned  a  need  assessment  study  in  1979  which 
validated  the  diversity  of  user  needs  and  clearly  indicates  a  need 
for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  development  of  an  occupation- 
al information  system  that  can  meet  a  variety  of  State  and  local 

data  needs.  .  ,       ,  n  * 

The  major  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with,  and  an  excellent 
singular  reason  to  maintain  the  present  NOICC-SOICC  network  is 
a  need  for  an  OIS  which  assumes  comparability  of  information 
collected  by  various  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
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Comparable  information  allows  States  to  share  information  and 
packaged  data  that  considers  labor  markets  rather  than  State 
boundaries. 

The  lOICC,  by  virtue  of  its  formalized  existence,  has  provided  a 
form  for  data  users  to  voice  their  needs  and  provide  the  mechanism 
to  respond  to  these  needs.  Users  have  told  us  that  they  need  data 
incrementalized  in  a  more  usable  fashion;  therefore,  a  commend- 
ment  to  the  lOICC  has  been  made  to  develop  information  at  the 
sub-State  level,  including  occupational  and  industrial  projections. 
Special  tabulations  have  been  prepared  at  the  county  level  with 
data  gathered  from  agencies  that  heretoibre  could  not  have  pro- 
vided such  occupational  and  labor  market  information. 

In  order  to  provide  greater  occupational  det^  the  lOICC  is 
working  on  a  program  to  provide  users  with  sub-State  information 
based  on  the  approximate  1,700  occupations  in  the  Employment 
Statistic  Survey.  Should  a  SOICC  type  organization  fail  to  exist  in 
Illinois,  or  for  any  other  State,  for  that  matter,  such  efforts  as 
described  would  not  exist  or,  at  best,  would  exist  only  at  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  special  interest  groups.  The  date  would  no  doubt  be 
compromised  through  selective  manipulation,  and  the  end  result 
would  be  the  general  inability  of  mainstream  education,  main- 
stream employment  and  training  organizations  to  adequately  serve 
clients,  or  worse  yet,  the  serving  of  clients  with  nonsubstantial 
data  resources. 

In  the  final  analysis,  only  the  client  is  hurt  by  this  fragmenta- 
tion. 

These  comments  indicate  that  the  development  of  comparable 
and  reliable  career  and  labor  market  information  requires  coordi- 
nation at  the  Federal  and  State  level.  A  significant  amount  of 
technical  effort  is  required  to  utilize  the  existing  information  sys- 
tems in  a  manner  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  local  and  State 
planners,  school  and  CETA  counselors,  public  and  private  adminis- 
trators, students,  and  clients. 

These  types  of  activities  require  continuing  supp>ort  for  an  extant 

occupational  information  system  in  order  to  identify  modifications  

that  will  improve  the  quaTity  and  quantity  of  information  required 
for  local  decisionmaking. 

The  States  have,  through  the  NOICC-SOICC  mechanisms  estab- 
lished viable  means  to  identify  local  needs,  and  are  in  the  best 
position  to  respond  to  these  needs.  Their  response  is  collaborative, 
collective,  valid  and  tailored  to  the  local  client  population.  State 
agencies  working  together,  not  apart,  and  aside  from  one  another, 
as  has  happened  prior  to  a  NOICC-SOICC  program. 

In  summary,  how  can  we  best  meet  these  needs  for  occupational 
^  information?  We  think  by  continuing  and  strengthening  the 
NOICC-SOICC  relationship.  It  would  seem  a  devastating  waste  of 
taxpayer  money  to  begin  a  NOICC-SOICC  system,  which  is  suc- 
ceeding in  its  mission,  only  to  forsake  the  process  in  forthcoming 
new  legislation.  ^ 

On  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee,  I  thank  you  for  this  special  opportunity  to  give  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  our  collective  trust,  a  working  SOICC. 
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Our  best  wishes  to  the  committee  for  a  productive  deliberation, 
and  we  would  offer  you  and  your  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  call 
on  us  at  any  time  for  additional  information. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hart  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OP  LOKNIE  HART,   lOICC  CHAIRMAN 
ILLINOIS  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 
COilPLETE  TEXT  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  C-IPLOYMEN;?' AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  GTATE  SENATE 

August  25,  1081 


Mr.  Chairnan  and  Members  of  the  Subconunittee; 

*V  name  is  Lonnie  Hitrt.     I  am  Manager  of  Special 
Programs  for  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 
and  Chainran  of  the  Illinois  Occupational  Ir.foination 
Coordinating  Coirsnittee  (lOICC)  .     I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  address  this  Subconunittee  concerning 
the  employment  and  training  system  m  Illinois  and  the 
United  States.     My  cofwients  will  focus  on:     1)  the 
Illinois  Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  (lOICC);  2)  why  such  a  Committee  is 
critical  to  a  state's  employment  and  training  system; 
and  3)  how  the  lOICC  has  fostered  the  development  of 
an  occupational  information  system  (OlSI^that  is 
responsive  to  the  diverse  information  tKcJ§"^^L  the 
agencies  and'  individuals  involved  in  ^nploymen^^nd 
training  programs  m  Illinois. 

I  am  presenting  theii^e  comments  as  I  fopresent  the 
lOICC  and  the  four  statutory  membi,'r$fof  the  Committee 
which  include:     1)   the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education;  2)  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Bmployment 
Security;   3)  the  Illinois  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Services;  and  ^)  the  Illinois  r.-nploymcnt  and  Tiaining 
Council  reprosctitod  on  the  COTTiffatteo  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Ccnmerce  and  Cor-ruriity  Affairs.  In 
addition  to  thoRC  four  memlif^rr.,  tho  TOirr  oncou'  uu»i 
the  particii>ation  of  other  agencic:;  that  have  an 
interest  m  cnploymcnt  and  training.     In  Ilimos, 
these  agencies  are:     1)   the  Illinois  State  Scl»l,ircliip 
Cominission;  2)   tlie  Illinois  Buieau  of  the  Bud<jot,  J) 
the  Illinois  C<,r'vsunity  College  Board;  4)  the  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  education;  and  J>)  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
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The  Comrv^ttec  suggests  t^hat  tines  in  this  country  are  changing 
and.  as  such,  our  respective  functions  must  be  continually 
re-examined.    As  participants  m  the  field  of  occupational  infor- 
mation, such  examination  leads  us  to  expect  that  there  will  be 
an  increased  demand  for  such  infomation  at  chc  state  and 
Xocal-  level  as  decision-nuiking  for  employment  and  training 
programs  is  decentralized.    Also,  continuous  change  in  the 
structure  of  employment  needs  of  private  employers  will  require 
timely  identification  and  certain  accuracy  so  that  the  employ- 
ment and  training  community  can  rise  to  this  nation's  demand 
for  job-ready  citizens.    To  rise  to  this  occasion  will  retjuire 
appropriate  education  and  training  programs.  Appropriate 
education  and  training  progrcuns  are  predicated  upon  a  reliable 
and  consistent  oceupational  information  system  that  will  respond 
to  the  information  needs  o£  policy-makers  and  individuals  making 
crucial  career  decisions.    Each  state  must  or<janize  a  cooperative 
of  occupational  information  producers  to  accomplish  this  task. 
Such  a  cooperative  must  interface  with  its  Federal  government 
counterparts.    The  state  SOlCCs  and  the  Federal  NOICC  can  and 
do  meet  this  need.  * 


An  occupational  information  system  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
supporc  economic  development  and  industrial  rex'jLtalization 
efforts.    One  of  the  key  concerns  of  employers  considering 
cxpanf/ion  or  location  in  any  gcographie  area  is  the  availability 
of  an  adequate  and  adaptive  labor  supply.    In  Illinois,  a. 
functional  OIS  has  helped  meet  this  eoncern  in<  two  ways:     1)  by 
providing  to  the  employer  detailed  information  on  available 
labor  supply  for  speci^fic  occupations;  and  2)  by  providing  the 
information  base  that  is  necessary  to  support  planning  ntvl 
policies  at  the  state  and  local  levels  that  can  make  the 
education  and  training  providers  more  responsive  to  employment 
needs.    The  oiS  enables  us  to  invest  our  increasingly  limited 
resources  for  human  eapital  des/elopmcnt  m  the  mo^t  advantageous 
occupational 'areas.    In  the  absence  of  a  viable  Federal/fitate 
approach  to  olS  development,  the  information  base  which  we  need 
to  avoid  training  people  in  dead-end  occupations  will  soon 
cietoriorate;  albo  part  of  this  deter loiation  is  our  leveraye 
to  Improve  economic  development .  , 

In  order  to  identify  and  adequately  i-c;*poVid  to  user  nooui.,  a  . 
co.'.prohensivo  occup.it  lonal  information  *»ystem  must  exist  in 
eav  *i  state  and  hav-e  as  its  major  fo-ur.  the  need  for  mfori-ation 
v'.ich  is  accurate  about  and  usable  b,'  employment  and  tiaming 
providers  at  the  local  level.    Thii>  js  especially  imi>oit^i\t  if 
intend  to  chifL  riajor  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of 
t;ioyncnt  and  ttaining  programs  to  the  local  level.  HqiMlly 
<\^>itrtnt  .m»i   t«'>«*'^<.}«  i>*-(  H/n  ^tratca  that  inform«rion 
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wanted  by  the  various  localVuscrs  is  desired  in  detail  not 
sununary  categories.    To  acco^inv. Jate  this  need  requires  a 
collective  trust  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  data  producers 
dedicated  to  producing  time  specific  and  geographically  accurate 
data,  including  labor  supply  and  demand,  demographic  characteristics, 
employment  and  unemployment  rates. 

The  lOICC  commissioned  a  needs  study  in  1979  which  validated 
-the  diversity  of  user  needs  and  clearly  indicates  a  need  for 
Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  development  of  an  Occupational 
Information  System  that  can  meet  a  variety  of  State  and  local 
needsi.     A  major  problem  that  mu;t  be  dealt  with  and  an  excellent 
singular  reason  to  maintain  the  NOICC/SOICC  network  is  the  need 
for  an  OIS  which  assumes  comparability  of  information  collected 
by  various  federal  and  state  agencies.     Comparable  infbrmation 
allows  states  to  share  information  atid  package  data  that 
considers  labor  nai^kets  rather  than  state  boundaries. 

The  diversity  of  needs  identified  in  our  study  clearly  indicates 
a  neod  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  development  of  jn 
information  system  that  can  meet  a  variety  of  needs.     A  major 
problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  Federal  level  is  the 
comparability  of  information  that  is  collected  by  various 
Federal  and  state  agencies.    Vor  example,  labor  market  areas 
frequently  cross  state  boundaries..    Illinois  and  Missouri  are 
working  together  to  develop  supply  and  demand  information  for 
the  St.  Louis  Metro^x^litan  Statistical  Area  which  includes 
counties  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River.     In  order  to 
accomplish  this  task  the  information  on  occupational  demand  and 
occupational  supply  must  be  collected  using  the  same  classification 
systems  and  the  same  level  of  detail  by  both  side*>  in  order  to 
integrate  the  data  into  a  report  tliat  covers  this  specific  lal^or 
marl  et  area.    This  type  of  activity  is  taking  piace  in  other 
states  in  order  to  address  various  regional  issues  related  to 
the  impact  of  various  national  defense  and  energy  policies  on 
the  economies  of  the  stat<,£.     The  standards  for  the  definitic  i 
of  the  various  classification  systems  to  a2.ii  such  mtor-st.itc 
data  collection  efforts  must  he  established  tit  the  federal  level. 
If  this  IS  not  done  then  it  1  i,  likely  that  each  i;tate  will 
dovcl\^p  information  systonrj  that  will  noL  b''  c  j'  .^arable  with 
Its  r,o?^^M»r.rs. 

Comparability  is  also- no'^deu  so  that  data,  fio.,  iho  varioui>  st,.'  ^ 
can  be  a<^gro.ated  to  tiatU^Ml  totals  foi  t!.  >  ^in^  i^sis  of  vn.  i^^'i,, 
Fedcial  policy  issues.     I'or  example,  the  H»ii  c-tiit  of  Labor 
Statistics  conducted  a  t.tudy  to  review  tho  iirp  *      of  vai  u>u  .. 
national  defense  and  eiicr<jy  policies  on  the  cmp^- '/n\cnt  am) 
training  needs  for  scientists  and  encjinoois.     These  kindn  of 
studies  can  only  be  coiidurted  when  emplo/nrnt  and  trainiij^i  Jala 
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from  the  states  can  be  sumnurizcd  into  national  totals  using 
ccnsistent  definitions  and  levels  of  detail,  "similiar  kinds 
of  information  would  be  required  to  study  the  impact  of  national 
policies  on  the  need  for  vocationally  trained  workers  to  mdet 
.the  needs  in  various  dofenso  related  industries  that  are 
expected  to  expand.  . 

Another  place  where  federal-state  cooperation  is  required  is 
related  to  the  tabulation  of  data  by  Fedeial  agencies  that  is 
^^stributed  to  states.     The  Bureau  of  the  Census  collects  a 
la>qe  amount  of  information  that  is  of  direct  importance  to 
locals  state,  and  national  employment  and  training  programs. 
Since  the  number  of  potential  tabu'ations  that  could  be  produced 
from  the  basic  records  is  infinite,  it  is  necessary  to  identify 
specific  iK^eds  that  can  be  used  by  all  states.    Each  individual 
state  can  not  afford  the  amount  of  money  required  to  program 
and  tabulate  infornuition  from  the  b»isic  census  records.  The 
NOICC,   m  cooperation  with  the  SOICCs  has  ident^ified  specific 
information  needs  related  to  emplo>ment  and  training  that  can  be 
tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  using  standard  formats 
for  specific  geographic  areas  in  all  states. 

Th6  significance  of  this  coordinated  6ffort  across  agoucios  and 
Fe^-eral-state  levels  is  that  it  maximizes  the  needs  of  several 
different  user  groups  .*nd  minimizes  tlic  cost  of  mforn^ation 
de^*elopmeat .    This  type  of  mechanism  is  required  if  information 
for  different  uscro  is  to  be  developed  in  the  amounts  and 'types  „ 
neeessary;   in  a  coi,t  efficient  manner;  and  with  a  reliabJe  and 
valid  foundation  upon  which  we  can  plan  and  predict  the  needs  of 
ojr  economy.    The  study  revealed 'a  variety  of  issues  that  the 
C^^.-.uttee  has  attempted  to  resolve.    A  maior  issue  was  the  nood 
'fo:  information  that  \^as  available  jt  a  local  Igycl.    TfiTs  is  m 
pa.t  a  reflection  of  a  shirFaoward  the  local  Jelivery  of  employ- 
rent  and  trai,ni»ig  programs.    'However,  existing  statistical 
programs  have  tended  to  be  developed  to  meet  Feder<.il  concerns  or 
st<-te  concerns  rather  than  local  concerns.    The  exact  specificity 
the  geographic  area  mentioned  at  the  local  level  varied  from 
'  census  tracts,,  to  school  districts,  to  cities,  and  to  SMSA's. 
0^.-?  diversity  of  reque&ts  for  geographic  tabulations  has 

-  caod  the  fiscal  and  technical  capability  of  the  various 
1     >;:'Ml.ion  produc's,  agencies. 

.  .^CC  needs  t>tuJy  also  dutei'inined  tiiat  mfoiration  \.-a.itod 
•.  varioub  u-^ci .»  was  desired  in  detai  l  not  s^nmai  y 

-  - .  ,  )r  les .    Oui   Bute's  data  users  wan  ted  mcJro  dctailod  bxoak- 
c        of  the  popv. :  ttion  by  ago,  sex,  othnio  and  disability 

js.     In  adiii'ioi.,   they  needed  detailed  occupationiji   infoi - 
•  4on  about  th-      ^^^loyed  and  unemployed  population  for  a 
i    .   ific  gcogrjpi.  i^-  area.     It  r»houUl  be  i>ointed  out  that  the 
^j>ondont.  s  wuro   u>f.od  to  identify  their  needs  without  re<iard 
'  liC  capability,  <>(  agencies  to  produce  t^io  desired  in  foi  niat  ion. 
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^Onc  conclusion  of  tho  study  was  that  there  exist  major  diflcrcnces 
among  agencies  and  among  job  assicjnments  such  as  planners, 
administrators,  counselors,  etc.  in  terms  of  unsatisfied  need 
for  detailed  occupational  information.  ^ 

A  third  study  finding  uncovered  a  lack  o£  awareness  concerning 
the  availability  of  information  that  was  produced.     In  addition, 
there  were  compliants  that  the  information  did  not  meet  users* 
specific  needs.    This  was  related  to  an  inability  to  use  and 
interpret  existing  information  in  a  manner  that  would  meet  a 
majority  of  user  needs.     Problems  in  this  area  were  related  to 
different  classification  systen\s,  different  geographic  reporting 
sc^guirement^  for  various  agencies,  and  different  time  periods 
wh^n  informatio'n  was  made  available.    The  reasons  for  these 
problems  are  diverse  and  are  partially  related  to  che  develop- 
ment of  Federal  employment  and  training  programs  for  specific 
agencies  that  were  not  coordinated  with  an  information  program 
c)esagned  to  me^ct  th^  ^^lanning  and  implementation  of  such  program^. 

local,  state  and  Federal  agency  tended  to  create  nuinagcment 
information  systems  using  a  variety  of  classifications  and 
definitions  that  were  independent  of  other  agencies  at  the 
Federal  Qnd  statQ  level.    This  resulted  in  an  uncoordinated 
effort  to  meet  specific  ac/ency  and  participant  information 
needs. 

An  example  of  the  diveisity  of  programr.  related  to  tho  collection 
of  occupational  infornation  was  the  National  Occupational  InfoL-* 
mat ion  Coordinating  Committee  study  KO ICC- Re la ted  Activities: 
A  Review  of  Federal  Programs.    This  publ ication  contains  2B3 
p^ges  of  activities  at  the  Federal  level  related  to  the 
collection  of  occupational  information.    Pages 15C-279  describe 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  that  arc  not  included  in  the 
spocific  NOICC  agreement.     It  is  not  surprising  to  find  out 
that  these  agencies  use  a  variety  of  different  classification 
procedures,  data  collect: on  methods  and  procedures  for  the 
dissemination  of  information.    This^ diversity  of  activities 
has  limited  efforts  to  integrate  occupational  information  into 
an  intelligent  framework. 

The  lOlCC,  by_  virtue  of  its  formalized  existence,  has  provulo^ 
a  forum  for  data  ur.orr.  tc  vnicc  their  ::oodG  and  provides 
mechanism  to  respond  to  these  needs,    tscri?  have  told  ug  tuat 
cney  need  data  "mcrementalized"  in  a  more  usable  fashion. 
Therefore,  a  commitment  of  the  lOICC  has  been  made  to  dcveloi' 
infoiTuttion  at  the  sub* state  levef,  includimj  occupational  and  . 
industiial  projections,     special  tabulations  have  been  prepared 
at  the  county  level  with  data  gathered  from  ageneics  that, 
heretofore  could  not  provide  sueh  occupational  and  labor 
market  information. 
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In  order  to  provide  gi cater  o'TCupationnl  detail,  the  10 ICC  is 
working  on  a  program  to  provide  users  \;ith  sub-state  .infor- 
rsation  based  on  the  approximately  1,700  occapations  in  the 
Occupational  Dnployment  Statistics  Survey.    This  pi09ram  is 
feuorally  supported  in  the  State  of  Indiana.     Illinois  believes 
that  this  support  should  be  eNtoi.dod  to  all  statou.  Thcso 
pro9ratns  require  a  cooperative  effort  by  various  ugcncici;  and 
the  employers  who  respond  m  order  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
rution^    However,  it  is  believed  that  a  coordinated  approach 
to  data  collection  from  tho  private  sector  will  minimize  the 
duplication  of  data  collection. efforti,  that  frequently  exist. 
It  shoOld  not  be  necessary  for  several  dirfcient  agencies  to 
ask  the  same  employer  about  employment  and  training  needs  on  a 
/ariety*of  diffeicnt  questionnaires  using  different  classification 
and  definitions. 

Should  a  SOICC-type  of  organization  fail  to  exist  in  Illinois, 
such  efforts  as  described  wc»Lild  not  exist  or,  at  best,  would 
exist  only,  at  and  for  the  pleasure  of,  special  m tores t 
•jroaps.    The  data  would  po  doubt  be  compromised  thiou^^jh  selective 
nsaMpulation  and  th'e  end  re:*ult  V5ould  be  a  general  inability 
for  nia ins treara*  education  and  training  orgttnira'tions  to  , 
adequately  serve  clients  -  or  worse  yet  tho  serving  of  cliints 
with-^  non-substantial  data  resources.     In  the  final  analysis., 
only  the  client  is  hurt  by  this  fragmentation.  * 

7hcs6  consents  indicate  tliat  tlie  development  of  com{Mrablo 
reliable  career  and  labor  market  information  requires 
coordination  at  tJ^e  Federal  and  state' level.    A  significant 
aitount  of  technical  eftort  is  required  to  utilize  the  existing 
information  systems  in  a  manner  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
local  and  state  planners,  school  and  Ci:TA  counselors,  public 
and  private  administrators,  students  and  clients. 

These  types*  o^  activitie±i  reqiiprc  continuing  sup|x>rt  fi(?m  a  a 
oxtajit  occupational  mformati^  system  in  order  to  identify 
Tocif ications  that  will  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
mfoi  nuition  re^juired  for  U»ijal  decision-maKiiig.     The  states 
ha        through  the  NOK'C/'."0 [CO  noehanisms,  established  vial>li 

to  identify  local  sulcus  and  are  in  the  host  position  t  * 
roi^-ood  to  these  nceJs.  response  is  c'»Haborative, 

rn'. ..»ct  u'c,  valid  and  t.iMcicd  to  the  lorn!  ^-licnt  popul.it  40:1. 
St^i^  vi«;Oncies  are  woickm  .  together  -  not  ii  at  t  and  aside  »  •  <>. 
one  *t;io{her  as  hwis  hapj  . |.>rior^to  thf   NuicC/Sorc'C  pio*;».'r.. 

In  sumfiiry,  it  is  expects. *  that  there  wii:  bo  an  mcroasfd 
v.o.  i.'.J  for  occupational   uWurmation  ,at  t'n<   r.t*ito  and  local 

I    in  nhe  next  few      .1   .  as  docisioi.-t  .a*,  ing  is  dcccnti  al  i .  cd . 
1  .vTo  vill  be  changer  11.  the  structure  of  i-nploymont  neodj;  of 
pr^'.at  t^.e.i^ployers  that  .will  need  to  bo  identified  in  a  tiind> 
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and  accur^c  nunnt»r  sc  that  the  employment  and  training  copwunity 
can  respond  with  appropri»ito  programs.    An  occupational  infor- 
mation oysten  must  be  deVclu|>oa  that  will  respond  to  the  infor- 
mation .needs  qf  policy-rnakers  and  individuals  mal.jng  crucial 
career  decisions.    How  can  we  best  meet  these* ncean  for  infer- 
matxonr   Wc  think  by  continuing  and  strengthening  Lho  NOICC/solCC 
relationship.    It  would  seen  a  dcvasting  waste  o.f  taxpayer 
.money  to  bcglrNthc  SOICC/KOICC  System,  which  is  succeeding  in 
its  mission,  only  to  forsake  the  process  in  the  forthcoming 
new  legislative  initiative. 

9  • 

On  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  thc*^ 
Illinois  state  Board  of  rducation,  the  Illinois  t::nploymont  and 
Training  Council  and  the  Illinois  Department  .of  Rehabilitation 
services,  I  thank  you  for  this  special' opportunity  to  give  a 
thuml>  nail  sketch  of  our  collective  trust  -  The  Illinois 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  •  a  working 
SOICC.     Our  best  wishes  to  the  Committee  for  productive 
del  iborationsi. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hart. 

Let  me  start  by  asking  you  a  question.  How  many  requests  do 
you  get  from  business  and  industry,  and  how  is  the  dissemination 
of  information  given  to  them;  how,  is  it  utilized,  and  how  do  you 
respond  to  any  of  the  questions  that  sometimes  duplicates  some  of 
the  services  that  they  already  have?  We  have  heard  that  lojhe 
'  past,  and  I  wonder  if  you  might  address  yourself  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Hart.  At  this  point  in  time,  most  of  the  infornxation  requests 
that  we  receive  come  through  the  State  agencies,  through  some 
kind  of  a  program  context. 

Education,; for  example,  we.bave  employment— we  have  economic 
development  revitalization  kinds  of  programs  where  we're  receiv- 
ing business-industry  contact  on  a  daily  basis,  CETA  through  the 
Governor's  economic  development  function,  or  through  our  own, 
where  they're,  you  know,  considering  either  relocation,  expansion, 
or  some  kind  of  renewed  interest  in  business  entering  the  State  of 
Illinois.  We,  then,  are  overlaying  those  kinds  o/— this  kind  of  infor- 
mation in  oUr  deUberations  with  these  people. 

Local  schools  receive  the  information  packaged  in  a  little  differ- 
ent format,  packaged  in  a  more  usable  format,  so- that,  then,  in  • 
work  with  their  advisory  councils,  through  local  advisory  councils, 
through  work  with  PIC's,  through  work  with  interfaces  between 
the  employment  training  community  and  the  ongoing  educational 
systems,  specifically,  vocational  education,  we  use  this  data  to  build 
'  stronger  programs;  build  programs,  that,  in  fact,  meet  *^he  need^ 
that  the  employers  indicate  that  they  have,  and,  iri  fact,  the  main- 
'      stream  educational  program  can  provide. 

So,  it's  an  attempt  at  assisting  folks  to  better  use  the— the  data 
that  is  there,  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  have  block 
grants,  or  whether  or  not  we  have  categorical  funding,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  we  have  a  CETA  program,  or  a  vocat^al  program, 
son^eone  at  the  Fwleral  level,  and- some  organization  at  a^State 
level,  needs  to  have  a  fixed  responsibility  to  collect  and  to  package 
data  in  a  way  that  we  can  use  it.  ^ 

And  that's  basicallv  the  format  and  the  structure  of  the  commij- 
and  that's  the  manner  in  which  we  are  funneling  data  both 
ways,  up  and  down,  from  both  the  consumer  and  the  data  producer. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  the  panel  a  general  question  on  the 
\  idea  of  moving  toward  some  type  of  consolidation  with  training 
programs,  or  education  programs,  and  employment  services.  It's  an 
idea  that  has  been  discussed,  and  it's  an  idea  which  is  obviously 
,  compatible  with  the  direction,  I  think,  that  this  administration 
wantei  to  go  in  d^entralization,  block  grants,  any  kind  of  putting 
together  programs  to  eliminate^  and  eradicate  duplication  and  ex- 
cessive Federal  intervention. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  comment,  from  your  perspective,  an 
education  perspective,  on  coifibining  and  moving  toward  a  combina- 
tion of  some  of  the  edticati6n  and  training  programs  of  this  coun- 
try.* " 
*  '  Who  would  like  to  start  first?  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Kosbab.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Kosbab.  I  think  th^re*  is  a  need  to  combine  some  of  these 
efforts  of  training  and  services.  We  have  been  working  with  many 
of  the  other  public  'agencies,  the  Department  of  Welfare,  C^ITA, 
Menial  Health,  Mental' Retardation,  we  all  have  a  goal  of  making 
people  self-sufficient,  so  that  they  can  be  taxpayers  anc^  supporting 
citizens.  '  \ 

There  is  a  need  to  combine  some  of  the  efforts;  however,  I  woul^ 
caution  you  in  terms  of  how  those  efforts  are  combined.  And  that  is 
why  we  suggest  that  you  look  at  the  vocational  education  delivery 
system,  which  has  facilities  and  equipment,,  ahd  training,  and  cur- 
riculum, in  place,  along  with  a  cadre  of  skilled  craftsmen  who  have 
been  trained  to  be  teachers.  *  , 

Most  of  the  programs  at  the  agencies  th^t  I  mentioned  offer  in 
^terms  of  training  to  make  people  self-sufficient,  will  come  to  the 
(drocational  facilities  and  buy  these  services  either  on  an  individual 
basis  or  on  a  group  or  class  basis.  I  think  that  type  of  linkage  is 
critical. 

I  don't  think  the  Nation  can  afford  a  dual  educational  system, 
•and  I  believe  that  the  division  of  vocational  education  in  practical- 
.  ly  every  State  can  provide  a  delivery  service  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  as  well  as  the  need  to  business  and 
industry  to  keep  people  employed  and  maintain  industrialization. 

I  would  ask  that  you  would  give  consideration  to  possibly  a  new 
thrust  in  terms  of  some  of  the  things  that  are  coming  out  of 
Washington,  and  the  possibility  of  elimination  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 

'  ^  It*8  quite  possible  that  vocational  education  and  all  training,  if 
we  are  to  look  at  a  reindustrialization  and  productivity,  should  be 
considered  to  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  see  if  this  can 
provide  luO  linkage  with  industry  and  business,  and  to  create  the 
climate,  and  to  get  us  back  to  nuniber  one  in  terms  of  the  gross 
national  product  and  standard  of  living. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you. 

Charles  Fields  with  Beverly  Hankenhoff. 

Senator  Quayle.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  Fields.  It^would  appear  that  this  question  is  immediately 
acceptable  on  several  basis. 

First,  I  think,* it  could  reduce  administrative  costs.  I  ^'Unk  it 
could  reduce  areas  of  unproductive  duplication.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  crying  need  is  for  a  solid,  well-studied,  consistent, 
nationuSl  policy  on  education,  training,  and  employment. 
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It  would  appear,  if  we  confuse  the  development  of  this  strong 
policy,  that  is  needed,  with  what  appears  to  be  cost  reduction 
consolidation  efforts,  we  may  end  up  with  a  situation  much  less 
desii^ftble  in  terms  of  delivery  of  services  to  people  than  we  current- 
ly have. 

«  Senator  Q^ayle.  But  as  we  formulate  this  national  policy  of 
education,  training,  and  employment,  don't  you  feel  that  there  is 
some  overlapp\ng  and  tl^at  there  is  a  great  deal  of  potential  for 
consolidation. 

Mr.  FiE&i)S.  I  think  there  is. 

Senator  Quaylb.  Yo^  think  there  is,  okay. 

Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  comment,  if  I  may. 

I  guess  my  oom'ment  would  be  one  of  caution.  I  think  it  is 
tempting  to  combine.  The  key  question  is  where  would  you  quit. 
Would  you  ii^clude  apprenticeship?^ Would  you  include  programs 
that  are  obviously  vocational  in  the  military?  Should  it  include 
State  employment  and  security  offices?  What  would  be  the  param- 
eters of  this  riew  policy? 

"  It  seems^  me  that  th'e  matter  of  coordination  is  very  important. 
,1  concur-with  my  colleague  that  we  cannot  afford  a  dual  system. 
My  conceptulization  of  CfiTA  is  that  it's  a  failsafe  system,  that  it  - 
ought  p>  provide  remedial  help  and  assistance  to  those  t^at  have 
not  mdde  it  through  the  regular  mainstream  system,  and  that  we 
are  probably  going  to  need  some  kind  of  a  continued  presence  in 
that  area.  ■  '     -  - 

The  other  questions  that  would  impinge  on  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
"  Is  what  would  be  the  rple  of  employment  and  fraining  with  respect 
to  public  service  employment?  What  'would  be  the  articulation 
between  employment  and  training  and  income  maintenance?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  speculate  what  would  happen  if  our  county 
agents  hatf  been  responsible  for  foodstamps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  need  to  think  in  terms  of  what  are  the 
'core  elements  of  employment  and  training,  and  ^hen  what  are 
other  areas  that  might  be  assigned  to  other  jurisdiction. 

I  do  think  that  implicit  in  the  macroquestion,  in  my  testimony,  is 
a  working  assumption  that  says  there  is  a  division  of  labor,  that 
some  of  these  training  systems,  such  as  apprenticeship  or.  the  mili- 
tary, or  vocational  education,  or  CETA,  may  well  better  , serve 
certain  people,  certain  occupations,  at  various  stages  of  tReir  life. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  America  has  been  some  measure  of,. 
■  diversity.  We  support  public  higher  educaticn,  as  well  as  pVivate  , 
higher  education. 

The  attractiveness  of  a  superbdreaucracy  that  puts  it  all  together 
and  eliminates  duplication  is  attractive.  By  the  same  token,  you 
may  well  give  up  some  specialization,  some  division  of  labor,  and 
some  responsiveness. 

I  woula  opt  for  improved  coordination. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Taylor,  let  me  ask  just  this  general  ques- 
tion. 

You  talk  about  the  division  of  labor,  which  I  don't  think  anybody 
will  argue  about.  You  refer  to  the  macroH>utlook  of  what  the  Feder- 
al policy  and  the  role  of  Government  is  certainly  going  to  be.  But 
as  we  look  to  ascertain  whether  we  need  specialized  training,  the 
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military,  apprenticeship,  whatever  other  aspects,  wouldn't  that  best 
be  achieved  by  a  more  flexible  system  than  what  we  have  right 
now,  in  that  the  inflexibility  which  emanates  a  lot  of  times  from 
jrules  and  regulations  from  Washington  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
we  have  the  problem  of  delivery. 

And  as  we  try  to  get  in  to  fit  the  special  characterizations  of 
local  problems,  whether  it's  Gary,  Ind.,  or  Huntington,  Ind.,  cer- 
tainly, their  problems  are  not  that  compatible;  maybe  generally 
speaking,,  unemployment,  but  they're  different.  And  with  some  of 
the  rigidity  that  we  have  had  testimony  on  seems  to  go  to  the  core 
of  the  problem  that. you  are  describing.  I'm  just  wondering  if  you 
might  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  certainly  wouldn't  argue  against  flexibility.  I 
wouldn't  argue  against  responsiveness. 

I'm  not  sure,  however,  that  a  single  jurisdiction,  a  superbureauc- 
racy  that  combines  all  of  those,  would  be  as  responsive  as  one, 
perhaps,  that  loosens  up  some  of  the  regulations  of  some  of  the 
present  systems,  looks  at  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  such  as 
I  suggested  in  my  testimony  that  would  facilitate  coordination  and 
articulation. 

Some  of  them  definitely  could  be  combined.  And  in  truth,  a  large 
measure  of  CETA  training  has  been  conducted  by  vocational  educa- 
tion, a  substantial  portion  of  it  contracted  back. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Hart,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Hart.  A  couple  of  brief  comments. 

i  concur  that  a  major  problem  at  this'  point  in  addressing  the 
issue  is  a  lack  of  a  comprehensi\e  employment  policy,  one  that 
pulls  all  of  the  various  actors  under  one  bonnet  and  talks  to  them, 
and  says,  in  hard  language,  not  in  soft  language,  these  are  the 
kinds  of  issues,  these  are  the  kinds  of  client  populations,  and  this  is 
what  we  need  to  do  to  preserve  the  economic  health  of  our  country. 

We  haven't  done  that.  We  have  two  systems.  We  have  one 
system  that  brokers  training.  We  have  one  syotem  that  provides 
training.  The  public  educational  system  has  been  here,  will  remain. 
It  provides  training.  It  has  an  extensive  mechanism  to  train  the 
people  who— the  professionals  who  belong  to  that  system  and  par- 
ticipate in  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  the  public  educational 
process  is  the  one  that  this  country  is  founded  on.  It's  not  going  to 
go  away. 

We  need  to  capitalize  on  that.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
certain  clients  in  that  process— the  public  schools— that  opt  out  of 
the  system  for  whatever  reason,  and  they're  going  to  continue  to 
opt  out.  There's  a  point  and  a  place  where  someone  in  cooperation 
with  that  ongoing  system  needs  to  provide,  pick  up  the  gap  there, 
and  to  provide  some  ongoing  kinds  of  services. 

What  that  is  and  what  it  should  be,  I'm  not  at  this  point  going  to. 
comment  on,  except  to  say  the  CETA  system,  and  the  previou^ 
system,  the  Manpower  system  and  those  that  preceded  have  played 
an  important  process  in  that  delivery.  And  at  times,  to  criticize  our 
own  ranks— public  educational  system — not  unjustly,  is  to  say 
we've  not  been  able  to  pick  up  the  dropout— the  disadvantaged 
student,  not  because  we  haven't  wanted  to,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  not  been  able  to  pick  up  that  process. 
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t  I  think  that  now  we  understand  that  we  all  must  participate  in 
one  form  or  another  to  assure  those  who  are  in  the  system  are 
trained  in  a  manner.in  which  they  are  productive,  both  in  terms  of 
society  and  in  terms  of  long-tei^n  employment,  and  in  terms  for 
those  who  drop  out  for  the  same  kind  of  mechanism. 

Wliat  combination  of  effort  is  the  question?  Again,  it  comes  back 
to  some  of  the  things  that  Bob  was  talking  about,  who  are  they, 
what  are  thex,r^hat'is  the  timing,  when  and  how  should  we  serve, 
these  clients?^^  ^ 

And  I  think  Ve  come  down  to  a  getting  away  from  a  turf  kind  of 
question,  and  taking  a  look  at  the  resources.  We  all  use  the  com- 
munity as  a  lab,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  more  extensively 
because  that's*  what's  real  as  opposed  to  sometimes  what  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  which  is  not  so  real.  And  we  just  need  to  tend— we 
need  to  look  at  a  comprehensive  employment  training  policy  that 
will  melt  that  system  tc^ether  in  a  way  that  we  (»n  function  and 
interface  cooperatively  and  move  on  down  the  line  in  the  most  cost- 
efficient  way. 

To  combine  it,  well,  certainly,  or  some  combination  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  save  some  dollars  in  program  administration,  be- 
cause we  are  administering  two  separate  systems.  That's  dollars 
any  way  you  cut  it. 

Senator  Quayle.  As  we  look  at  a  comprehensive  employment 
and  training  program,  some  of  the  testimony  and  comments,  a 
commoncriticism  or  common  acknowledgement  of  a  problem  that 
faces  CETA  clients,  and,  particularly,  some  of  our  youth,  the  young 
clients,  is  that  the  deficiency  in  basic  education,  as  we  look  at  the 
turf  problem,  and  as  we  look  at  assigning  of  responsibility,  who's 
responsibility  is  that,  on  the  just  the  basic  education? 

You  hear  the  business  peop\e  talk  about  the  work  attitude,  or 
they  talk  about  reading  and  writing.  Where  does  that  assignment 
of  responsibility  rest,  and  what  role  should  we  be  looking  at  from  a 
national  level? 
.    Mr,  Taylor? 

Mr.  Taylor  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it's  everyone's  responsi- 
bility. I  think  vocational  education,  other  types  of  training  pro- 
grams ought  to  reinforce  and  extend  basic  skills,  that  we  have  a 
fundamental  problem  of  prevention  down  in  the  early  grades  and 
in  the  public  school  system.  And  one  of  the  problems  is  the  difficul- 
ty in  getting  the  resources. 

When  you  look  at  the  balance  of  resources  that  have  gone  into 
remediation  after  they've  fallen  out  of  the  system  and  dropped  out, 
versus  those  that  might  have  been  programed- through  the  system 
to  give  them  the  basic  skills  that  could  nave  made  them  successful, 
so  they  could  have  stayed  in  the  system  and  moved  ahead  through 
the  regular  program  is  something  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

And,  clearly,  I  think  we  need  to' look  at  what  we're  doing  with 
title  I,  title  II,  whether  or  not  those  resources  need  to  be  balanced. 
And  we  need  to  try  to  strengthen  basic  skill  development  in  the 
public  schools,  as  well  as  reinforcement  in  employment  and  train- 
ing pro>grams. 

Mr.  KosBAB.  Senator,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor  in  terms  of  his 
comments  that  we  all  have  responsibility  for  this.  One  of  the  things 
that  has  to  be  done,  and  he  mentioned  it  in  his  testimony,  the  need 
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for  staff  development  through  professional  development  among  all 
elements  of  our  educational  and  delivery  systems. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  has  happened  that  we  have  forgotten 
is  the  various  learning  styles  that  students  come  to  us  with,  and 
that  we  need  to  emphasize  the  various  learning  styles  that  people 
have,  as  well  as  the  content. 

In  recent  studies  that  we  have  made  in  Ohio  in  terms  of  basic 
skills  of  vocational  and  nonvocational  students  using  standardized 
tests,  we're  falling  at  the  median  and  just  slightly  above  the 
median  in  terms  of  these  national  tests  and  in  terms  of  vocational 
students  in  combination  with  the  nonvocational  students. 

We  may  have  become  a  society  of  averages;  that  we're  all  happy 
with  that  medicin  and  satisfied  with  being  average  or  close  to  it. 

There  is  a  renewed  surge  within  the  public  education  system  of 
elementary  and  secondary,  as  well  as  the  secondary  educational 
programs  offered  through  vocational  education,  that  a  concerted 
effort  be  made  that  there  be  an  increase  in  the  reading  and  writing 
skills  of  these  students,  so  that  there  can  be  greater  mobility  and 
career  advancements,  because  those  are  the  skills  of  improvement. 

yfe  also  caution  you  that  the  idea  of  vocational  education  at  the 
11th  and  12th  grade,  the  last  2  years  of  their  educational  program, 
where  they  start  thinking  about  themselves  and  what  they  will 
contribute,  it  is  very  critical  in  terms  of  their  own  self-concept  and 
self-awareness. 

We  have  found  that  the  young  people  can  make  decisions  at  age 
16  to  look  t6ward  a  career  and  look  toward  specific  occupational 
training  within  the  industry  or  business  that  they  go  to  employ. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  that  we  need  to  look  at  the  whole,  the 
macrosituation,  and  it's  not  one  person's  fault,  and  not  one  group 
can  be  damned  for  it 

We  are  addressing  those  situations  in  vocational  education. 
,  Senator  Quayle.  I'm  not  looking  to  blame  one  particular  group. 
What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  to  determine  where  the  responsibility 
rests  on  providing  some  of  the  basic  education  services,  basic  educa- 
tional resources.  Traditionally,  that  has  been  the  primary  concern 
and  responsibility  of  State  and  local  governments. 

And  you,  Mr.  Kosbab,  mentioned  the  elimination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  which  I  certainly  support,  and  have  worked  and 
will  work  to  see  that  that  change — there  has  been  talk  about 
putting  training  over  into  the  Department  of  Labor,  rather  than,  as 
you  mentioned  maybe  shift  the  vocational  education  into  Com- 
merce for  the  productivity  aspect. 

What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  to  discern  where  these  basic  responsibil- 
ities should  be.  I  think  one  of  the  basic  questions  that  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  when  we  get  into  this  dialog,  is  what  is  a  Federal 
concern?  What  should  the  Federal  policy  include?  What  should  the 
State  responsibilities  be?  And  then  the  local  communities? 

That's  one  of  the  objectives  of  th*^  hearings,  to  get  input,  and  to 
be  able  to  identify  these  areas  of  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  I  could  just  add  a  footnote,  one  of  the  things  that 
our  studies  are  showing  is  that  students  in  vocational  education 
have  a  lower  socio-economic  status  by  various  scales  and  indicators. 
They  generally  are  lower  in  their  basic  skills  attainment,  and  we 
have  research  going  on  now  trying  to  discern  what  actually  hap- 
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pens  to  basic  skills  attainment  while  they  are  enrolled  in  vocation- 
al education.  We  may  well  find  that  vocational  training  is  not  only 
providing  occupational  skills,  but  is  also  fulfilling  a  very  important 
remedial  function,  with  respect  to  basic  skills.  But  I  do  think  that 
gives  rise  to  the  policy  question  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  student 
time  that  might  well  be  assigned  or  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  support  of  this  kind  of  an  activity,  as  Dr. 
Bottoms,  for  example,  in  his  testimony,  in  Washington,  points  out 
-that  the  Federal  participation  in  vocational  education  has  gone 
down.  We're  now  serving  over  18,OO0,uOO  students,  and  we  have,  I 
think,  somewhere  between  $20  an  i  $30  of  Federal,  money  in  this 
program.  ' 

^d  there  are  vital  national  concerns,  it  seems  to  me,  with 
respect  to  basic  skills  level  and  the  possibilities  of  correcting  those 
while  they're  in  the  system,  and,  thereby,  eliminating  the  need  for 
special  programs  that  have,  obviously,  in  the  past  hid  higher  per 
capita  costs. 

Senator  Quayle.  Beverly. 

Ms.  Hankenhoff.  I  just  wanted  to  add,  because  I  think  the 
question  of  basic  skills  is  important  to  all  of  us,  because  those  of  us 
in  vocational  ed,  if  we  don't  have  the  basic  skills  when  we  get  the 
student  or  the  adult,  w«  have  to  address  it  in  some  way,  shape,  or 
form,  and  have  done  that.  I  think  that's  been  indicated  by  the 
other  testimony.  ^ 

But  one  of  the  factors  that,  apparently,  is  becoming  evident  to 
people  who  are  studying  basic  skills  in  education  is  a  change  in  our 
basic  structure  that  we  have  not  really  addressed,  although  we 
seem  to  know  it's  thore,  the  recent  closing  of  many  newspapers;  the 
trend  toward  some  newspapers  and  magazines  reductions.  We  are 
finding,  in  many  instances,  we  are  no  longer  a  reading  nation.  We 
use  other  media.  Children  apparently  learn  by  example  what  is 
important,  and  learn  by  reinforcement  what  is  relevant.  If,  in  the 
lower  levels  of  education,  or  at  home,  or  other  places,  the  need  to 
read,  or  the  need  for  math,  is  not  reinforced  as  a  relevant  part  of 
daily  living,  it  becomes  very  difficult  for  public  education  to  con- 
vince a  child  that  these  skills  are  important,  unless  there  i&  a 
relevance,  and,  unless  there  is  a  reinforcement  factor. 

Several  of  the  studies  that  have  been  conducted  in  recent  years 
are  beginning  to  show  that  some  of  the  greatest  concerns  about 
basic  skills  are  things  that  are  currently  happening  m  our  own 
homes  and  in  our  own  communities  with  regard  to  changes  in  our 
way  of  life.  We  are  going  to  have  to  consider  these  changes,  if, 
indeed,  basic  skills  are  important  as  we  all  perceive  them  to  be. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

Mr.  Kosbab. 

Mr.  Kosbab.  May  I  make  one  las',  comment? 
Senator  Quayle.  Surely. 

Mr.  Kosbab.  You  have  asked  several  people  about  block  grants, 
-  and  I  would  just  like  to  give  you  a  quick,  personal  reaction. 

I  caution  you  about  block  grants  in  that  they  become  rabbit 
chasers,  and  that  various  agencies  of  Government  will  chase  the 
rabbits  that  seems  to  appear  in  the  bushes  at  the  first  fime. 

I  would  look  to  a  form  of  some  sort  of  categorical  aid  so  that 
priorities  of  the  Nation  can  be  addressed. 
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For  example,  if  one  State  or  one  community  had  a  need  for  new 
industry  or  expanding  industry,  the  priority  may  go  there,  and 
then  your  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  unemployed  could  possibly 
not  be  served;  or  if  you  were  retraining  to  get  new  industry  back 
in,  using  the  transferability  of  skills  that  are  already  there. 

And  then  you  could  have  anothe-  community  that  would  concen- 
trate totally  on  the  handicapped  or  disadvantaged  with  no  consid- 
erations for  the  needs  of  industry  or  business. 

Unless  there  are  some  guidelines  within  those  grants  or  categori- 
cals,  or  set-asides,  Tm  afraid  that  categoric  aid  and  the  work  force 
to  keep  this  country  defensively  strong,  and  the  manpower  to  make 
those  defense  efforts  work  would  be  jeopardized. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Who  do  you  think  would 
be  the  best  to  make  the  decisions  on  how  much  service  ought  to  be 
given  to  industry,  how  much  moneys  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
help  the  disadvantaged  or  the  handicapped,  the  needs  of  which 
may  be  more  predominant  in  one  community  than  another?  Would 
that  be  best  served  by  the  decisionmaker  here  in  Indianapolis,  or 
would  it  be  better  made  in  Washington,  from  your  viewpoint? 

Mr.  KosBAB.  Sir,  you  can  abrogate  your  own  responsibility  by 
putting  out  to  52  different  units.  I  think  the  State  could  do  the 
same  thing,  where  we  have  88  counties,  615  school  districts,  50 
vocational  districts,  plus  several,  50  or  so  universities  and  colleges, 
and  technical  institutes. 

This  becomes  a  matter  of  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
those  agencies  and  the  leadership  within  our  Government  agencies. 
Our  leadership  cannot  just  do  things  on  their  own  without  consul- 
tation with  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  the  public  sector. 

I  can  see  a  joint  planning  committee.  I  think  the  advisory  coun- 
cils that  have  been  established  can  provide  some  service  and  they 
need  to  be  restructured,  and  reorganized.  At  the  present  time,  I 
would  say  that  if  training  is  to  be  nonpartisan,  and  to  serve  the 
people,  then  it  needs  to  be  governed  by  nonpartisan  board. 

In  our  State,  we  have  a  public,  elected,  nonpartisan  Board  of 
Education  composed  of  23  members;  each  member  elected  from  a 
congressional  district. 

I  think  our  board  of  education  can  do  things  in  the  area  of 
training  and  education  to  serve  our  people  as  a  sole  State  agency 
for  vocational  education  and  training. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  possibly  activities  of  work  assessment, 
work  evaluation,  for  people  who  are  going  into  training  or  have 
specific  needs  can  be  coordinated  through  this  same  unit. 

You're  looking  for  specific  training  with  industry,  then  that  link- 
age can  come  through  Departments  of  Economic  Communities,  and 
we  have  worked  out  liaison  people  with  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  about  40  different  points  throughout  the  State,  and  are  finding 
that  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  working  well  with  this,  and  with 
the  boards  of  education  in  those  communities  to  identify  the  specif- 
ic occupational  needs  of  those  communities. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  heard  the  earlier  panel  member  who  was 
from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  indicate  that,  if  I  can  summarize  his  rather 
direct  testimony,  he  was  a  person  who  was  turned  off  with  the 
CETA  program  because  of  some  of  the  problenr.s  and  the  regula- 
tions that  emanated  from  Washington. 
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We  have  all  agreed  that  it*s  going  to  take  communication  and 
coordination,  State,  Federal,  and  local  From  my  own  perspective  I  ■ 
would  add  that  with  this  coordination  and  communication  we  ve 
got  to  have  confidence  and  credibility  amongst  each  other.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  cynicism  toward  a  centralized  system  in 
Washington  and  that's  partly  the  reason  I  think  that  we  have  seen 
a  lack  in  an  efficient  delivery  of  services.  We  have  seen  the  Gov- 
ernment made  to  be  the  ogre,  and  if  you  ask  mcwt  people,  the 
Government  is  that.  Well,  in  some  cases,  I  think  it  is.  Jn  other 
cases,  I  think  it  should  be  benevolent.  There  has  to  be  a  compas- 
sionate, humanitarian  Government  to  serve  our  people. 

So,  I  think  that  we  went  too  far  in  one  direction,  and  that  is  the 
centralization  and  the  removing  of  Government  authority  and  ju- 
risdictional decisionmaking  process  from  the  loc^  level.  Where 
that  balance  may  be  struck  is  open  to  a  discussion,  but  I  certainly 
want  to  move  in  the  direction  to  restructure  it  more  toward  the 
local  units  that  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  KoSBAB.  That  needs  to  be  categorized. 

Senator  Quayle.  Pardon? 

Mr.  KosBAB.  That  needs  to  be  categorized. 

Senator  Quayle.  Categorized. 

Well,  you  can  identify  the  national  concerns  and  priorities,  but 
the  problem  starts  when  you  institute  a  lot  of  mandates  and  edicts 
without  any  kind  of  discussion.  That's  why  you  turn  off  people  like 
this  businessman  from  Fort  Wayne,  who  said,  "Well,  the  heck  with 
it,  if  Washington  is  going  to  tell  Us  how  to  do  it,  Tm  not  going  to  be 
a  part  of  it."  .  . 

And  that  attitude  expressed  there  is  rather  dominant  in  the 
average  businessman  and  woman  in  the  community. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hart.  One  last  comment. 

I  can  see  your  interest  in  basic  education,  and  you  heard  a 
number  of  comments.  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  a  couple  of 
points  of  interest  and  something  to  think  about. 

You  know,  100  years  ago  basic  education  meant  something  differ- 
ent than  it  does  today.  It*s  still  eating  up  in  terms  of  the  overall 
dollars  generated  and  applied  to  the  form  of  public  educational 
process  a  large  amount  of  the  resources-  And,  yet,  from  some 
perspectives,  not  all,  it  has  not  necessarily  kept  match  with  the 
Wnds  of  reality,  the  kinds  of  things  that  we,  in  fact,  need  or  should 
have  as  participants  are  in  today^s  complex  economic  society. 
They're  things  that  are  nice  to  know  and  things  that  wc  need  to 
know.  .  . 

And  what  I'm  suggesting  is  that  employment  and  training  policy 
or  the  deliberations  ought  to  take  a  look  at  offering  maximum 
flexibility,  so  that  those  things  that  need  to  be  known  can  trailer 
the  resources  with  some  kind  of  an  equal  partnership  with  those 
things  that  are  nice  to  know.  OK.  Editorial  comment. 

We  have  tended  to  plug  a  lot  of  resources,  you  kno\v ,  maybe  not 
necessarily  in  the  most  appropriate  areas,  because  basic  education 
is  not  the  same  any  more.  It  s  not  the  same  in  terms  of  any  one 
individual.  ,  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  enlighten- 
ing testimony. 
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Next  panel:  Conrad  Adams  from  Adams  Engineering;  Wayne 
Thorlton  from  Technical  Manufacturing  Services;  Leslie  Kelly, 
Central  Indiana  Chapter  of  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Development;  and  Michael  Fleck  from  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 

I  will  be  back  momentarily. 

[A  short  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Quayle.  Let's  reconvene. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONRAD  ADAMS  11,  PRESIDENT,  ADAMS  ENGI- 
NEERING,  INC.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
WAYNE  THORLTON,  PRESIDENT  AND  OWNER,  TECHNICAL 
MANUFACTURING  SERVICES,  MARTINSVILLE,  IND.;  LESLIE 
KELLY,  PRESIDENTELECT,  CENTRAL  INDIANA  CHAPTER  OF 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  PRESIDENT,  KELLY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.; 
MICHAEL  FLECK,  CHAIRMAN,  KALAMAZOO  COUNTY  EMPLOY- 
MENT DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Adam^.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  inviting  me  and  pro- 
viding me  with  the  opportunity  to  present  mv  views  and  opinions 
'  toward  employment  and  productivity,  especially  as  it  concerns  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  [BAT]  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  ^ 

As  the  owner  and  president  of  two  manufacturing  firms  located 
in  the  South  Bend-Mishawaka  area  of  northern  Indiana,  I  expect 
and  hope  to  have  a  favorable  role  in  the  area's  economic  growth. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University's  School  of  Industrial 
Management,  and  have  16  years'  experience  in  the  tool  and  die  and 
machine  tool  industries. 

As  I  understand  supply-side  economics,  in  plain  terms,  the  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  upon  the  combined  effort  of  three  supply 
factors:  Capital,  technology,  and  labor.  Our  industry,  as  well  as  my 
companies,  utilize  a  combination  of  all  three,  but  specifically  edu- 
cated and  trained  labor. 

Education  is  the  key.  It  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  problems  of  our 
country  today.  However,  I  want  to  discuss  training,  specifically 
skilled  labor  training. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  education  and  training.  Educa- 
tion is  merely  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  training  includes 
developing  skill  through  instruction  and  practice  to  achieve  profi- 
ciency. An  individual  may  be  highly  educated,  but  still  not  trained 
to  do  anything.  Training  involves  change,  in  knowledge,  skill,  atti- 
tude, or  behavior.  But,  more  important,  it  involves  practice.  This  is 
the  major  difference  between  training  and  education. 

Our  country  needs  a  national  educatiqnal  system  with  standards 
and  norms  for  each  grade  level,  and  promotion  to  the  next  grade 
level  upon  successful  completion  of  the  required  skills  for  that 
particular  grade.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  maximum 
achievement  for  each  individual  through  high  school,  at  which 
time  the  individual  would  make  the  choice  to  go  on  to  college  or 
into  the  labor  market. 

At  this  critical  point,  the  individual,  based  on  his  or  her  grasp  of 
the  basic  educational  skills,  would  choose  either  a  skilled,  semi- 
skilled, or  unskilled  labor  market. 
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Those  who  represent  the  upper  third  of  high  school  graduates 
should  choose  one  of  two  paths.  One,  college  educations;  or,  two, 
skilled  apprenticed  trades,  with  direct  and  immediate  employment 
v/ith  companies  who  drastically  need  these  qualified  candidates  to 
fill  the  strategic  needs  of  our  country.  The  latter  group  would  fall, 
under  the  national  apprenticed  trades  program  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

In  the  United  States,  various  studies  have  reflected  positively  on 
apprenticeship  programs.  Apprenticeship  graduates  frequently 
have  considerable  advantage  over  other  workers  in  their  trade. 
They  are  reported  to  work  more  steadily,  learn  their  trades  faster, 
be  more  productive,  be  safer  workers,  and  be  more  likely  to  become 
supervisors  than  nonapprenticed  journeymen.  Such  monographs 
advocate  the  expansion  of  the  national  apprenticeship  program. 
V  What  other  program  would  serve  as  well  as  an  effective  catalyst 
for  training  within  small  enterprises? 

Approximately  85  percent  of  my  employees  are  skilled  machin- 
ists and  tool  and  die  makers.  These  employees  go  through  a  4-year 
apprenticeship  program.  During  their  apprenticeship,  they  receive 
theoretical  education  and  practical  skills  development  while  earn- 
ing a  livable  wage. 

A  first-year  apprentice  working  2,158  hours  during  the  first  11 
months  at  our  company  last  calendar  year  earned  $16,183  in  wages. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  having  two  dependents,  that  he 
would  have  paid  $1,882  in  Federal  taxes,  and  $279  in  State  taxes 
for  the  last  year.  ^     „  , 

If,  on  the  average,  he  served  as  a  model  wage  earner  for  all  the 
7,706  registered  apprentices  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  collected  taxes  in  excess  of  $14,502,000;  in 
the  State,  $2,149,000. 

It  is  readily  determined  that  an  apprentice  is  a  donator  to  the 
system  and  not  a  recipient  from  it.  Also  quite  recognizable  is  why 
our  industry  obtains  the  best  qualified  human  resource  available  to 
train  as  apprentices  over  those  from  society  that  are  iU-prepared 
and  less  educated. 

These  4-year  apprenticeship  programs  were  developed  with  the 
assistance  and  the  cooperation  of  our  local  BAT  representative  and 
our  local  Management/ Labor  Relations  Joint  Apprenticeship  Com- 
m  it  tee 

Prior  to  our  programs,  other  management  and  labor  groups 
worked  hard  for  over  21  years  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  Fitzger- 
ald Act  of  1937,  creating  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  order  to  have  a  national  stand- 
ard for  training  of  skilled  craft  apprentices. 

The  limited  BAT  staff  since  that  time  has  quietly  and  effectively 
encouraged  various  management  and  labor  groups  to  voluntarily 
accept  their  responsibility  to  train  a  work  forca  at  the  johdte  and 
establish  a  related  course  instruction.  ^ 

The  BAT  program  serves  as  an  effective  catalyst  which  helps 
private  enterprise  to  work  together  to  obtain  skilled,  productive 
craftsmen  for  the  American  work  force. 

Apprenticeship  exemplifies  the  use  of  human  resources  to  build  a 
skilled  work  force. 
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Despite  its  modest  Federal  cost  per  apprentice— $45.^1  national- 
ly; $59.20  for  the  State  of  Indiana;  and  only  ^48.48  for  South  Bend, 
Ind.— its  contribution  to  expanding  the  skilled  work  force,  the  sup- 
port of  management  and  labor  organizations,  and  the  44  years  of 
successful  experience  with  the  private  sector,  BAT 'and  the  national 
apprenticeship  program  concept  appear  to  be  directed  for  abandon- 
ment by  the  Washington  executive  branch  planners. 
,  The  proposed  BAT  fiscal  1982  budget  of  $13,236,000,  down  from 
$15,085,000  budget  for  fiscal  1981, 1  am  told,  will  cause  a  loss  of  at 
least  119  positions,  and  the  closing  of  many  BAT  field  offices, 
including  South  Bend  and  Terre  Haute. 

There  have  been  many  dollars  for  research,  studies,  and  other 
input  from  labor  and  management  concerning  the  national  appren- 
ticeship program,  the  conclusion  of  wliich  advocates  the  expansion 
of  the  voluntary  national  apprenticeship  system. 

Does  the  executive  branch  of  Government  advocate  just  the  oppo- 
site and  endeavor  to  destroy  tho  system? 

The  apprentices  in  Indiana  will  pay  more  in  Federal  taxes  in  1 
year  than  the  entire  fiscal  year  1982  midget  for  BAT.    ,  ^ 

The  diminishing  of  the  BAT  program  is  not  a  prime  example  of 
the  new  wave  of  Government  cooperation  with  business  and  labor 
'  that' the  Reagan  administration  supports. 

Other  industries,  our  industry,  and  my  businesses,  and  myself  as 
well,  highly  value  and  respect  the  services  provided  by  the  South 
»     Bend  BAT  Office. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  looking  for  the  most  effective  way 
to  get  people  trained  and  into  jobs,  there  is  none  better  than  the 
BAT  program. 

I  thank  you.  ^         ^  , 

Senator  QuaYle.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Adams. 
Wayne  Thorlton.  \ 

STATEMENT  OF  WAYNE  THORLTON,  PRESIDENT  AND  OWNER, 
TECHNICAL  MANLFACTIRING  SERVICES,  MARTINSVILLE,  IND. 

Mr.  .Thorlton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I^  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  you  today  as  a  small  businessman. 

I  ha^e  with  me  Dena  Dennv,  an  employee  of  mine,  who  came  on  ^ 
as  an  apprentice.  She  is  my  chief  designer.  She  goes  out  and  quotes 
jobs.  She  runs  my  office  when  I'm  out  on  business.  She  also  takes 
care  of  my  business  when  I  go  on  vacation.  And  she  is  not  here  as  a 
status  symbol  either.  She  is  an  employee,  and  we  treat  her  as  an 
employee.  We  treat  each  other  as  an  employee. 

My  interest  in  your  committee  is  based  upon  our  company  policy, 
and  that  is  of  taking  young  people  and  training  them  in  the  fieid 
that  I  was  trained  in,  which  is  drafting. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Indiana  IV  Tech  Advisory  Council  for 
Morgan  County.  I  have  worked  or  had  contact,  and  have  trained 
people,  or  tried  to  train  people,  with  the  CETA  program,  also 
through  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division,  through  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  also  through  IV  tech. 

After  my  oral  testimony,  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to 
be  able  to  read  my  recommendations  and  also  my  findings  and 
conclusions. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK,  go  ahead. 
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I      Mr.  Thorlton.  Today's  shortage  of  skilled  *work  force  is  a  result 
/    of  dn  educational  industrial  system  being  restricted  by  Government 
policy  and  regulations.  The  skilled  work  force  that  is  being  dimin* 
ished  came  to  life  during  industrial  requirements  of  World  War  II 
and  the  space  program  leading  to  the  landing  on  the  Moon.  , 

This  work  force  is  now  in,  at,  or  near,  retirement  age.  This  lost 
« experience  has  not  been  transferred  to  future  generations.  Today's 
'   retired  skilled  have  no  trouble  working  at  reduced  hours  if  their 
work  interest  is  still  there. 

The  space  program  and  subsequent  world  problems  brought  on- 
board the  theory  that  a  college  education  would  be  required  in  the  ' 
future  work  world.  This  was  supported  by  the  Government,  foster- 
ing aid  and  exemptions  to  college-bound  youth.  Consequently,  the  . 
youth  and  supportive  agencies  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  college 
degree  would  solve  all  problems. 

Bear  in  mind,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  college  education,  but  there  are 
fields  of  endeavor  that  require  the  ability  to  perform  based  upon 
your  God-given  talent.  <, 

My  interest  lies  in  the  drafting  and  engineering  technician  field. 
We  all,  at  one  time  or  another,  daydream.  As  we  think  of  ideas, 
they  stay  ^  idea  until  someone  builds  it.  Building  something 
requires  a  drawing.  Therefore,  the  draftperson  is  the  first  step.  If, 
as  was  reported  in  the  newspaper,  that  11,000  draftspersons  will  be 
needed,  then  where  we  fall  short  of  that  number  will  reduce  our 
productivity. 

We  have  entered  into  a  new  era  of  industrial  technology  brought 
!  about  by  computerization.  It  is  changing  all  phases  of  everyday  life 
throughout  the  world.  Even  though  we  have  this  technology  explo- 
sion, the  skilled  industrial  segment  will  need,  if  I  may  say  so,  old- 
fashioned  apprentice-trained  skilled  craftsmen  or  craftswomen. 
These  workers  will  be  needed  to  design,  draw,  and  build  the  indi- 
vidual components,  gages,  and  fixtures,  and  supportive  tooling  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  finished  product. 

This  explosion  will  also  create  more  job  openings,  but  with  the 
birth  rate  decline  starting  about  7  year?  ago,  there  will  be  fewer 
:vorkers  to  fill  those  positions. 

A  skilled  work  force  can  utilize  its  experience  into  yet  unknown 
techology  fields.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  a  stagnate,  nonproduc- 
ing  industrial  Nation. 

We  have  auto  industry  problems.  We  blame  the  Japanese. 

We  have  energy  industry  problems.  We  blame  the  Far  East. 

We  have  soft  goods  industry  problems.  We  blame  it  on  ch^ap 
labor  in  other  nations. 

We  have  housing  industry  problems.  We  blame  it  on  the  econo-  ' 
my. 

It  is  far  easier  to  blame  someone  else  than  admit  wrongs.  This 
Nation's  industrial  heritage  was  built  on  vision,  not  hindsight. 

The  written  testimony  before  you  believes  in  the  potential  of  our 
vouth  to  become  a  skilled  craftsperson.  These  youths  will  see  and 
help  those  visions  become  reality. 

We  classify  ourselves  as  a  compassionate  Nation,  but  we  are  not 
filling  that  role  when  we  allow  our  human  resources  to  die  with 
Utopian  social  actions. 
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'Our  society  should  'be  directing  its  goals  toward  an  employed 
work  force  instead  of  unemployed  brought  about  by  social  pro- 
grams. A  person's  contributing  worth  to  society  should  not  be 
balanced  by  their  present  status  which  is  based  upon  financial 
environment. 

I  challenge  all  of  us  with  this  statement:  Today's  unemployed 
will  be  tomorrow's  unemployable: 

In  regards  to  my  written  statement,  our  findings  and  conclusions 
are  such: 

One,  outof-date  Government  policy  and/or  regulations. 
Conclusions:  Stifling  apprenticeship  programs,  produces  costly 
and  out-of-date  technology. 
Two,  career  counseling. 

Career  counselors  relate  to  college  education  requirements 

almost  today.  ,        ,     .      .  . 

Three,  Government  programs  are  producing  few  productive  citi- 
zens. 

'  Programs  should  create  independence  instead  Of  dependence. 
Four,  Government  job  training  programs  produce  few  results. 
Most  programs  are  make  work  and  of  the  variety. that  do  not 
j>roiiibte  training  as  highly  specialized  skills  and  the  work  ethic. 
Five,  slcilled  workers  are  in  demand. ' 
Number  of  skilled  workers  required  will  increase. 
Six,  skilled  workers  are  being  absorbed  by  large  industry. 
Tie  small  business  gives  the  apprentice  training,  but  cannot 
umnpete  after  experience  is  acquired. 

/Seven,  public  schools  restricted  by  social  and  fiscal  problems. 
/Teacher  8  ability  to  instruct  reduced  by  students'  rights  encour- 
Jfed  by  parental  privilege.  Underpaid  teachers  reduce  quality  in- 
struction; can't  employ  highly  skilled  instructors. 
Eight,  Government  agencies  not  interacting. 
This  lack  of  interaction  produces  at  the  best  decisions  with  a 
tiremendbus  loss  of  time. 
Nine,  public  schools  have  difficulty  teaching  skilled  trades  which 
ill  provide  a  himble  person. 
Outdated  instructional  texts  and/or  methods. 
Ten,  Industry  can  best  train  a  skilled  worker. 
One  company's  method  produces  results. 
Eleven,  apprentices  are  thankful  for  training  received. 
A  personal  approach  and  value  oriented  instruction  reduces  edu- 
•^ticnal  timetable. 
\^?Felve,  there  are  people  not  trainable  in  the  trade  they  choose, 
y/lafe  values  prevent  continuation  of  career  triiining. 
Thirteen,  learning  a  trade  has  no  age  barrier. 
Instructions  can  be  tailored  to  increase  transfer  of  experience  to 
apprentice. 

Now,  for  recommendations,  this  writer,  based  upon  28  years  in 
industry  beginning  as  a  detailer  to  present  business  owner,  feels 
adequately  qualified  to  make  the  following  recommendations: 

One,  Government  should  write  policy  and/or  regulations  that 
encourage  apprenticeship  training  using  government  contracts. 

Two,  the  educational  sector  should  become  more  sensitive  to 
industry  input  and  update  texts  and  methods. 
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Three,  government  should  search  for  and  encourage  proven  ap- 
prenticesiup  programs  and  promote  their  availability  to  all 
Thank  vou. 

[The  following  v^as  received  for  the  record:] 
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ADDEHDUM  TO  STATSffiNT  OF  WAYNE  THORLTON 


\^    fKE  PROBLEM 


The  goverfwent  of  the  United  States  is  willing  to  temlnate  a  business 


relationship  with  Technical  Manufacturing  Services  of  Marttnsvllle,  Indiana.. 
Technical  Manufacturing  Serv1ce^4j|s  supplied  drafting  services  to  the  government 
for  the  past  5  years.   The  Martinsville  based  flrm^^has  a  long  record  of  quality 
service  and  also  promotes  the  training  of  technicians  In  the  field  of  drafting 
as  a  company  priority.    The  decision  to  terminate  evolves  from  Armed  Services 
ProcOrement  Regulations,  July  1976,  Subsections  1-302.2,  3-604.2,  3-605.2, 
3-605.3  and  3-605.7. 

It  is  the  position  of  Technical  Manufacturing  Services,  through  its 
President,  Wayne  Thortton,  that  the  United  States  Government  is  turning  away 
frcw  a^stem  that  has  provided  a  quality  of  service  otherwise  unavailable  to  its 
agency  and  that  through  this  action,  is  sacrificing  a  viable  training  program 
within  a  field  of  endeavor  that  demands  Increased  working  force  participation  in 
-order  to  provide  for  this  country's  current  and  future  needs' 

It  is  the  position  of -Technical  Manufacturing  Services  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  allowed  questionable  policies  and  procedures  to  interfere  with  its 
piiblically  stated  intent  to  orovttie  needed  and  meaningful  emoloymejit  to  those 
capable  and  desiring  work  through  an  enhancement  of  the  free  enterprise  system* 
It  is  the  position  of  Technical  Manufacturing  Services  tbat  the  training  provided 
is  otherwise  unavailable  to  the  overwhelming  iT<ajority  of  the  population  due  to  the 
specialized  skills  involved  and  that  the  government,  through  its  policies  and 
regulations,  is  ignoring  the  benefits  of  a  long  history  of  apprenticeship  programs 
in  this  country. 

It  is  the  position  of  Technical  Manufacturing  Services  that  specialized 
training  cannot  be  obtained  through  the  pubT.c  schools  of  this  country  due  to  the 
*  extent  of  other  demands  placed  upon  them  by  society  and  that  other  governmental 
"work  programs"  such  as  CETA,  have  failed  to  generate  any  meaningful  results  from 
the  standpoint  of  training  individuals  in  specialized  areas.    It  is  our  position 
that  the  govemnent's  work  programs  tend  to  discriminate  against  that  segment  of 
society  which  is  most  able  to  make  use  of  specialized  training  and  that  existing 
policies  and  regulations  are  causal  to  that  discrimination. 
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'  EXHIBITS  AMD  DOCUMEKTATION 

The  policies  and  procedures  causal  to  the  problem  are  found  in  Exhibit  A. 
Special  attention  is  requested  to  Subsections  1-302.2.  ^-604.2,  3 -60S. 2,  3-605.3 
and  3-605.7  of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation.   These  policies  and 
procedures  effectively  destroy  the  eBjplo>went  and  training  effort  because  they 
are  based  upon  a  1976  economic  climate  which  Is  not  compatible  with  today's 
inflationary  dollar. 

The  governnent  emphasized  the  requirwent  for  competition  as  the  over- 
riding reason  for  the  change  in  procurement  approach  and  suggests  that  it  cannot 
base  decisions  upon  ''social  concerns.-  Exhibit  B  indicates  that  the  total  revenue 
Involved  anoonts  to  $200,000  for  all  work  completed  for  FY  1979.    For  this  amount 
the  government  received  needed  specialized  services.   The  total  dollar  volume  spent 
by  Naval  Avionics  Center  for  outside  procurement  during  FY  1979  was  $104,024,136. 
Technical  Manufacturing  Services  share  of  the  $200,000.00  was  $25,076.00.  These 
dollars  were  used  to  provide  apprenticeship  training  in  drafting.    It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  of  1  July.  1976,  which  has  been 
cited  as  the  reason  for  a  change  in  procucgnent  procedure,  refers  directly  to  the 
need  to  build  business  relationships  with  small  business  concerns,  labor  surplus 
area  and  minority  enterprises. 

The  employment  and  productivity  concern  is  voiced  by  the  private  sector  in 

various  tones  of  angutsh  as  stated  in  F  hibit  C.    In  his  letter  of  response  to 

Senator  Don  Quayle  dated  10  April  1981,  Captain  J.  H.  Holds,  Conmanding  Officer, 

Naval  Avionics  Center,  refers  to  the  policies  and^ regulations  which  currently 

mandate  agency  t-eaction  to  the  issue  in  question. 

This  Center  has  supported,  and  will  continue  to  support,  within 
the  franework  of  procurement  laws  and  regulations,  those  social  concerns 
which  Federal  procurement  laws  recognize  and  accomodate.   He  cannot, 
however,  provide  such  support  when  to  do  so  would  violate  such  laws 
and  regulations.    For  example,  while  Mr.  Thorlton's  training  program 
for  young,  unskilled  persons  is  highly  co^endable,  there  is  no  avenue 
open  to  the  Contracting  Officer  to  place  work  with  his  finn  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  maintaining  this  program.  ^ 
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Exhibits  and  OocuMnUtlon  Con*t. 


P«ge  2 


The  dllemia  caused  by  the  pressing  need  to  provide  training  in  our  field 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  requirement  to  satisfy  governmental  procurement  policies 

on  the  other  becomes  lexceedingly  clear  as  Captain -Hold  continues: 

In  summary,  were  Mr.  Thorl ton's   plea  to  be  satisfied,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  violate  existing  procurement  regulations  and  policies 
regarding  acquisition  of  recurring  materials  and  Services  and  obtaining 
conpetition. 

These  statements  illustrate  a  concern  toward  our  industrial  heritage  that 
has  produced  technology  beyond  mankind's  wildest  dream.  These  dreams  can  become 
nightmares  unless  education,  industry  and  government  can  find  common  ground  to 
produce  a  skilled  work  force. 


(Kote:  In  the  Interest  of  econopy*  the- exhibits  referred  to  In 
Mr.  Thorlton's  statezient  vere  retained  ia  the  files  of  the  Co=2ittee.) 

Senator  Ouayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Thorlton,  for  a  very 
succinct  and  direct  testimony'  We  certainly  appreciate  it. 
Next  we  have  Leslie  Kelly. 

STATEMENT  OF  LESLIE  KELLY,  PRESIDENT-ELECT,  CENTRAL 
INDIANA  CHAPTER  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING  & 
DEVELOPMENT;  PRESIDENT,  KELLY  &  ASSOCIATES.  INDIAN- 
APGLIS,  IND. 

Ms.  Kelly.  Thank  you 

I  am  Leslie  Kelly,  and  I  am  president  of  Kelly  &  Associates 
Traming  Consultants,  and  also  president-elect  of  the  Central  Indi- 
ana Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Training  and  Develop- 
ment 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  note,  at  this  point,  is  that  I 
have  also  been  in  education  for  the  last  13  years.  I  teach  part  time 
out  at  lUPY,  and,  in  addition,  am  on  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of 
Commerces  Small  Business  Committee,  and  presently  chairing 
their  education  committee,  and  I  say  that  because  it  will  put  some 
of  the  thmgs  that  are  in  the  testimony,  I  think,  in  better  perspec- 
tive forvou. 

The  dentral  Indiana  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Train- 
mg  and  Development  wanted  the  opportunity  to  testify  because  we 
were  very  interested  in  further  backinj?  the  testimony  of  our  na- 
tional president,  in  June.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  we  were  veiy  interested  in  was  the 
idea  of  targeted  emp:oyer  tax  incentives  for  job  education  which 
was  mentioned  was  in  the  testimony. 

Since  that  testimony,  another  paper  has  come  out,  and  I  believe 
they  sent  it  to  youi  office,  and- it  listed  in  further  detail  some  of  the 
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possibilities  for  working  with  businesses  and  industries,  and  we  are 
very  interested  in  that. 

Another  concern  we  had  also  was  the  fact  that  present  training 
system  in  the  United  States  is  rather  extensive  but  a  lot  X>(  the 
programs  that  have  been  developed  over  the  past  5  to  10  vears 
have  not  used  that  training  system.  Instead*  they  have  created  new 
programs  with  people  who  we  don't  always  feel  were  totally  quali- 
fied to  be  running  a  training  pn^ram. 

Another  concern  that  we  hud  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  agencies 
that  are  in  existence  presently  in  the  United  States  who  do  a  good 
job  of  training.  Some  of  them  are  youth  works,  7001;  some  of  the 
less  often  thought  of  ^encies  are  groupe  like  the  YWCA,  the 
YMCA,  the  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  and  some  of  the  other  groups, 
and  they  oftentimes  do  a  very  good  job  of  training,  and  they  also  do 
very  well  with  placement  and  retention,  because  of  the  good  follow- 
up  techniques  that  they  use. 

A  third  concern  that  we  had  involved  the  background  of  the 
training  staffs.  The  reason  I  mentioned  that  I  was  in  education  is 
because  I  am  also  trainer..  And  a  lot  of  people  who  go  into  training 
and  development  have  come  out  th^  educational  field,  and  we  have 
discovered  that  there  are  a  lot  of  skills  that  you  have  to  acquire  as 
a  result  of  being^  an  educator  moving  into  training.  One  of  the 
concerns  that  CIASTD  has  had  is  that  some  of  the  people  who  have 
gone  into  training  were  not  competent  people  and  do  not  under- 
stand the  difference  between  being  in  a  ^assroom  and  being  in 
business  and  industry,  and  trying  to  educate'  oeople  in  the  industri- 
al setting. 

Further,  we  had  a  concern  about  the  high  administrative  costs 
that  a  lot  of  CIASTD  members  have  seen  in  some  of  the  programs. 
Some  of  our  CIASTD  people  have  been  involved  in  programs.  For 
example,  I  did  one  in  particular  where  there  were  seven  adminis* 
trative  people  standing  there  watching  me  doing  this  program,  and 
I  was  a  little  bit  concerned  about  having  those  high  level  people 
there  just  observing  when  they  might  have  been  doing  something 
eke  more  productive. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  had  this  experience.  A  number  of 
members  on  the  committee  that  worked  on  this  talked  about  this. 

Another  concern  that  we  have  is  the  retraining  of  individuals.  A 
lot  of  us  who  work  in  training  and  development,  especially  in  high 
technology  industries,  are  finding  that  the  people  are  having  a 
difiicult  time  filling  jobs  within  their  business  and  industry;  that 
they  don't  have  enough  trained  people,  for  example,  in  electronics, 
computers,  word  processing,  these  kinds  of  areas. 

We  think  it  is  very  important  that  any  type  of  program  that  we 
put  into  place  very  much  concentrate  on  the  retraining  of  individ- 
uals. I  think  something  of  notice  that  the  Japanese  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  retraining  individuals  within  their  own  industries 
when  their  skills  become  obsolete-  And  I  think  this  is  one  area  that 
'  we  can  look  at  and  take  that  example  and  possibly  use  it  in  our 
own  training  system. 

Also,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  had  excellent  technical 
training  in  a  lot  of  programs  that  are  available,  but  one  of  the 
thingfe  that  has  not  happened  is  they  haven't  had  any  social  skills 
training.  Now,  we're  not  talking  about  massive  etiquette  programs, 
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,  or  this  type  of  thing,  but  what  we  would  like  to  see  is  a  program 
where  people  coming  out  of  certain  backgrounds  who  haven't  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  the  appropriate  thing  to  do,  and  the 
kinds  of  ways  to  behave  in  a  particular  situation  have  some  idea  of 
how  to  walk  into  a  work  situation,  analyze  it^  look  at  it,  and  figure 
out  what  to  do  with  it.  And  a  lot  of  people  fail  because  they  don't 
have  those  skills. 

We're  not  saying  that  there  needs  to  be  a  massive  program  for 
this,  but  that  this  be  int^rated  into  and  part  of  some  of  the 
training  programs.  We  are  aware  of  one.  Training,  Inc.,  which 
opened  here  recently  in  Indianapolis.  They  are  doing  secretarial 
skills  training  and  they,  actually' have  an  office  situation,  and  the 
people  involved,  come  in,  are  involved  in  a  daily  office  situation, 
and  they  are  taught  all  t'lose  skills;  it's  a  self-corrective  type  of 
thing.  They  have  people  observing.  And  it  has  been  a  very  good  set- 
up. They  have  had  some  very  practical  training. 

The  last  area  that  was  a  concern,  and,  of  course,  is  a  concern  of 
mine,  is  for  small  businesses,  because  I  own  my  own  small  busi- 
ness, and  I  do  training  and  development.  I  often  find  that  a  lot  of 
small  businesses  who  need  training  are  unable  to  afford  it.  A 
typiod  training  program,  even  a  university  level  can  cost  $200  or 
^00.  And  it  is  also  very  expensive  for  them  to  bring  somebody  in 
just  to  train  two  or  three  employees. 

Any  program  that  would  be  put  together  on  a  national  level 
really  shoidd  think  about  small  business  people,  because  they  do 
employ  about  46  percent  of  the  work  force,  and,  yet,  many  of  them 
cannot  afford  to  train  any  of  their  people  other  than  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis.  And,  of  course,  many  of  the  people  that  they  train  are 
attracted  by  higher  salaries  in  the  larger  businesses  and  industries, 
and  the  small  business  owner  has  to  start  all  over  again. 

People  whom  I  have  talked  to  who  have  failed  in  this  small 
ba«iness  area  have  often  cited  this  as  a  critical  problem.  They 
haven't  been  able  to  afford  to  keep  training,  and,  you  know,  you 
have  only  so  much  energy  when  you're  running  your  own  small 
business. 

The  targeted  tax  employer  incentives  for  job  education  that  were 
mentioned  by  ASTD  in  June  when  they  testified  is  one  method 
that  I  think  might  appropriately  address  this  problem. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  with  attachments  of  Ms.  Kelly  follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
August  25,  1981 

Mr*  Chairman s    I  am  Leslie  Kelly,  President  of  Kelly  &  , 
Associates  Training  Consultants,  and  President-Elect  of 
the  Central  Indiana  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
.Training  and  Development  (CIASTD).    Today,  I'm  here  to 
represent  the-more  than  200  members  of  our  Society. 

•  I  want  to  make  xhe  following  points  for  the  Sub- 
committee: 

CIASTD  fully  supports  the  testimony  given 
by  Carnie  Ives  Lincoln,  ASTD  President,  on 
June  15,  1981.      We  strongly  urge  that 
thoaaghtful  consideration  be  given  the  con- 
cept of  ^'Targeted  Employer  Tax  Incentives  for 
Job  Education." 

The  Congress  should  consider  using  the 
extensive  training  system  already  in  place 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sector,  and 
use  it"  more  effectively  rather  than  ^ 
creating  a  new  system. 

The  J  Congress  should  consider  funding  agencies 
who  have  a  proven  track  record  such  as  Youth 
Works,  7001,  the  YWCA,  the  YMCA,  Girls  Clubs 
of  America,  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  etc.  Natio/i- 
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wide»  many  of  these  established  agencies  have 
job  training  programs  and  good  placement  and 
employee  retention  records. 

Any  administrative  staff  of  any  training  pro- 
gram should  consist  of  competent  trainers; 
educators  do  not  always  understand  the 
difference  between  education  and  training. 

The  Congress  should  consider  creating  an 
adminis'^trative  cost  ratio  system.    In  the  not- 
for-profit  sector  and  business  and  industry 
administrative  costs  that  exceed  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  operating  budget  are  con- 
sidered excessive. 

Z&ch  prograr.  developed  must  directly  relate 
to  the  business  commi^ity;  it  cannot  exist 
ir.  isolation,  as  sone  prdgrar.s  have. 

Retraining. individuals  with  obsolete  skills 
has  become  imperative.    New  technology  has  and 
will  impact  American  businesses  significantly 
in  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

Though  individua.ls  need  technical  skills  training 
they  also  raed  social  skills  training  as  well. 
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Oftentimes  individuals  are  given  good  technical 
training,  but  they  fail  because  they  lack  the 
appropriate  social  behavior  to  succeed  in  the 
workplace. 

9»  Small  businesses  employ  ^6%  of. the  wopk  force,, 
but  many  of  them  lacto  the  resources  to  train 
those  individuals.    Consideration  musx  De 
given  to  their  needs  and  lack  of  resources. 

During  Carnie  Ives  Lincoln's  testimony,  excellent 

» 

background  information  was  given  on  training  and  the 
Ameri<:an  work  forc^.    CIASTD,  rather  than  repeat 
the  information  given,  wants  to  elaborate  oh  several 
cone  ems. 

The  first  concern  is  the  use  of  the  extensive 
training  system  already  in  existence  in  the  United 
States.    The  number  of  training  programs  available  is 
extensive.    In  addition  they  offer  every  type  of  training 
needed.    Creating  a  new  system  with  a  new  administrative 
staff  seems  unnecessary.    fJhould  the  Congress  change  the 
present  sys^tem,  they  should  try  to  incorporate  the  already 
existing  system  ihto  their  plans, 

A  second  concern  is  the  use  of  already  existing 
agencies  that  have  proven  track  records.    CIASTD  members 
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are  familiar  with  the  programs  of  those  agencies  listed  and 
feel  that  further  support  of  such  agencies  would  be  beneficial 
in  the  training  of  the  work  force. 

The  third  concern  involves  the  background  of  training 
staffs.    Many  of  the  individuals  in  training  and  development 
are  former  educators  or  are  still  part  of  the  educational 
system.  ^  However,  in  addition  to  that  role,  they  have  had 
the  appropriate  training  and  experience  to  develop  as  com- 
petent trainers.    CIASTD  members  have  dealt  with  individuals 
who  are  educators  doing  training  who  do  not  know  how  to 
train.    They  lack  the  appropriate  skills  and  background. 
As  a  result  the  programs  do  not  realistically  deal  with  the  ^ 
business  world.    It  is  important  that  any  administrati/e 
staff  of  future  programs  be  competent  trainers,  so  that 
program  deV^elopment  is  realistic  and  relevant  to  the  work 
place. 

A  fourth  concorn  is  the  high  administrative  costs 
that  CIASTD  r.^mbers  have  seen  in  some  of  the  training 
programs  funded  by  Congress. 

A  fifth  concern  is  the  retraining  of  individuals 
whose  skills  are  no  longer  needed  by  their  present  em- 
ployer.   Retraining  employees  can  be  very  expensive. 
A  program  to  help  with  this  growing  problem  would  be 
an  important  element  in  any  comprehensive  training 
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program* 

Though  many  training  programs  have  done  an  excellent 
job  of  training  individuals  in  the  technical  skills  arek, 
they  have  failed  to  train  individuals  in  the  social  skills 
area*    As  a  result  these  individuals  have  failed  to  be 
successfully  employed  because  they  were  unaware  qf  the 
appropriate  Social  behavior  in  an  organization.  Training 
programs  do  not  have  to  have  extensive  segments  on  this 
area,  but  must  recognize  the  importance  of  covering  the 
^subject  in  a  successful  program. 

\        Small  businesses,  unfortunate lyt  do  not  have  the 
r^sojurces  to  train  many  of  their  employees.    Though  one- 
on-b^e  guidance  is  the  usual  method  for  training,  it  has 
proven,  to  be  ineffective  due  to  the  tremendous  number  of 
changes  taking  place  in  the  workplace.    A  small  business 
owner  freciuently  finds  his/^er  energy  sapped  by  day- to- 
day operations  and  crisis  fighting,  leaving  little  time 
for  training.    Also  it  is  not  cost  effective  to  bring  in 
a  consultant  to  train  two  or  three  individuals.    As  a 
result  the  small  business  owner  has  to  cope  with  un- 
trained staff  in  many  instances.-  Perhaps  a  cooperative 
effort  can  be  developed  in  any  new  program  that  is  pro- 
posed, so  that  small  business  owners  can  further  develop 
members  within  their  own  organizations.    The  "Targeted 
Employer  Tax  Incentives  for  Job  Education  might  be  in- 
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valuable  for  the  small  business  owner. 

CIASTD  supports  Congress  changing  the  present  system 
of  training,  so  that  it  is  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  employers,  uses  the  network  of  training  ppfessionals 
now  available,  supports  programs  that  have  proven  success- 
ful, addresses  the  need  for  retraining  individuals  with 
obsolete  ^skills,  is  more  cost  effective,  and  helps  meets 
the  growing  needs  of  small  business  owners. 

Attached  are  two  letters  from  ASTD  members  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  committee  members.    Though  CIASTD 
does  not  necessarily  endorse  the  views  presented,  those 
views  nay  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 
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American  Society  for  ;  ' 

Training  and  Development    *  o.l.h.s.a 

Greater  Detroit  Chapter 

«      e     ,      f>     .  /  August  7.  1981 

Rulh  Stanley.  President  ^  •  ■ 

Central  Indiana  AS7D 

6?16  N.  Carrollton  Ave. 

Indianapolis,  ir;  4Cr3D^ 

Dei'p  feuth. 

I  was  very  pleesed/o  hear  that  your  ASTO  chapter  i»as  selecteijJ  to  testify 
'aboiit  C£tA  at  Sen/tor  Quayle's  hearing.    It  is  a  ccrplirent  to  year  Chacte 
to  be  so  highly  /egarded. 

Although  this /s  not  an  off^wal  respcnse  fror  the  Gretter  Def^K  Charter 
because  it  h^4  net  had  a  chance  to  go  to  the  Board,  this  is  a  cc-t'raticn 
of  input  fr^.  our  \%\  Vice  President,  Cster  Yajer.  and  ryself  as  2nd  Vice 
President.  /  Both  Ester  and  I  *»ori>,  for  nonprofit  orgin*. *4'tK''S  ;*^it  Jd^in- 
Uter  CETyand  other  erployr^rt  and  training  progr^r  dollars.    In  fact. 
Ester  was/the  ad-ainistrator  of  PSE  in  her  agency. 

There  a/e  two  r^in  issues  in  CCTA-type  progrars  today:    getting  youth  Yron 
low  incone  areas  into  erployr^nt  that  leads  to  sel f-suf f iciency.' and 
getting  retraining  for  those  with  obsolete  skills. 

u  tire,  it  loois  as  though  Congress  is  going  to  'und  ycjth  e~plcyrent 
iring.   Hct^e^e'"*  the  une'plo.^'-er.t  proble-^  wit'j  yr^.:!)  n  ruch  lar^r 
at  can  be  handled-wUh  progecteJ  'y^din:.    Traminc  is  a**  investrent, 
U  an  expense/ Sut  the  proble*  goes  beyond  training  for  the  ycuth. 
j/en  thOu;^"  :re>  get  fere  v^crk  ex^er^ence  withir.  exisfn^  ^'Cj^tf-^s.  Ccnc-ess 
yas  cjt  o''  that  >r.terrediate  step  betKeen  the  training  prcgrans  and  pe«^a- 
rent  placement  in  the  private  sector  by  elirinating  PSE.    Thee  is  no  dcubt 
that  ruch  of  PSE  was  nisused,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  good  career 
/stepping  stones  ^ei^e  provided  by  so^e  prograr.s--es?eci3l  1/  those  r^n  t/ 
I  CDnrunuy-based  orjamzations.    it  was  the  coT"unity-bdsed  oradnjations 
/    that  involved  PSE  participants  in  corr-jnity  prcb.ers,  cave  SHU  training, 
and  had  unsubsidized  e-ployrent  as  a  goal  (with  success).    The  ccr.clusion 
IS  that  CETA  Should  fund  that  niddle  step  so  that  youth  can  ccrUte  the 
work  experience  and  training  programs,  get  credible  experience  »n  a 
corrunitybascd  erployent  program  fcr  t»«elve  to  eighteen  ronths.  witn  the 
true  goal  of  i?nsubsidi:ed  e^ployrent. 

The  issue  of  training  or  retraining  for  adults  is  gigcntK  in  "Khigan.  It 
IS  best  illustrated  by  two  specific  exarples.   General  Voters  called  the 
agency  I  work  for.    G-*'.  is  building  a  new  plant  and  employing  rew  technclo;.>. 
CM  has  300  people  who  wiil  be  layed  off  because  of  obsolete  si^ills.    G**  has 
jobs  for  300  people  with^the  skills  for  the  new  technology.       does  not 
have  the  ncney  to  retrain  the  300  with  obsolete  sktlls,  nor  are  there  300 
PQpple  readily  available  with  the  new  skills.    Therefore.     'f*;  rus*.  be 
cAde  available  from  the  Federal  govern-e^'t  for  retrainm;        know  that 
this  is  not  an  isolated  case.    The  gsverrvent  ^-st  get  ir^cLed  «i:h  i-pro.m; 
the  productivity  of  the?  Arerican  worker--af,d  retraining  is  the  key. 
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Page  2 
C.l.A.S.T.O. 


The  second  thing  that  Is  on  the  Htrizon  is  the  Enterprise  Zone  concept. 
Enterprise  Zones       sure  to  be  ir,pler:ented  in  Detroit  and  many  other 
Michigan  cities'.    BOtnhere  is  a  lack  of  experienced  labor  in  the 
"  '  Zone  areas.    There  U  also  a  lack  of  many  wor 

d»on  accon:pl ishnents,  relationships  with  a  supervisor 


potential  Enterprise  Zone  areas.    There  U  also  a  lack  of  many  work 
~  ethic  elements:  prid»<Ji 

reading' and  mjth  skills  J  personal  budgeting,  realistic  expectations,  etc. 
Many  of  the  concepts  in  current  CCTA  youth  programs  are  goino  to  be 
required  by  people  of  all  ages  to  rr^ke  the  Enterprise  Zones  effective  for 
businesses  and  the  economic  life  of  the  surrounding  conmunit-y .  Again, 
.  It  nnjst  be  a  Federal  mandate  to  improve  the  employee  base  for  t^e 
Enterprise  Zones  to  be  effective. 

I  hope  this  input  helps  your  Ceriral  Indiana  Cha^^er  be  success,ful  in 
affecting  the  decisions  rade  inion^ress.    1  loqk  r^^^rd  to  taUinc  ;.ith, 
you  at  the  Reckon  V  Conference.'  Horef-l\v  b/  then,  ijcJ'N^JJH  be  able  to 
report  t>i?t  your  testinony  did  m.ake  a  difference. 

,  .  Sincerely, 

^     ^     Gregor0^.  m^ss 
^  2nd  Vite  Pres'ident 

^  ft^a  star   r\at  /rt  1  ♦    r  ha 


Greater  Det/ou  Chapter 


cc:'  Gale  King  - 
Ester  Yager 
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INDIANA  LABORERS'  TRAINING  TRUST  FUND 


Tmpt-»wt  Tfw«tr«« 

H*tF  J«ti« 


THOMAS  0  STIGALL  D»r<ct»r 


(•12)  271-9751  P-  0.  Box  75S  .  Bedford.  Indiana  47421 

InttUutc  and  Office  •  1  mile  West  of  Oolitic 

23S-60U         425  South  4th  Street.  Terre  Haute^  Indiana  4760$  < 


CLtrU.  i:  M<rr  • 
J«rrv  I'f 


Jjly  29,,  1931 


Ruth  Stanley,  President 
C.I.A.S.T.O. 

6216      Ca.TOlltc^  Aver.ue  ' 
IncJiar^pclis,  Indiana  ^6220 

Dear  Puth: 

7^ls  Will  ac/^nc-ledse  it.t  card  *Z  received  fror.  ;c*.  :h;s  date  ccrcer^:'^  CI. A 
havir^  te^n  giver  the  crpo.-tunlvy  to  testify  abcjt  tr.e  C£7;  prcgrs."  at  a  J-.eari's 
chaired  ty  Senator  Ci)2>ie.   You  s-ggested  t*;at  I  se-.4  icx.  written  i'.fcr-^ticr  cr  cc-- 
re-ts  at>cjt  CfTTA.    7  have  ^e-  associated  uit.n  t^e  CsTA  prcsrsn  frcr  the  ver>  LvC-v^i'S 
ur*der  the  :-3npcwer  D*velc?re'.t  Trair.ing  Act.  «t.ic^.  was  cp-erated  t/  th*  £r?lci-^r.t 
Security  DivisicA.    Since  that  ti-^  I  ha;e  seen  the  ex?ar.s:cn  i-.to  tr.e  var;c-^s  s-|ir:e 
sponsors  throufihOJt  the  State  arc  with  the  establishaerit  cf  tr.e  Indiana  Office  w 
Occj?atioo3l  Developr.ent »  and  ncv*  further  expanded  to  include  t^e  Private  Ir.d'jstry 
Cornell  which  has  forred  a  corporation  for  tt5e  purpose  of  trainLns  CSTA  eligible  indi- 
viduals for  the  private  sector. 

3  feel  tnit  the  CFTA  p'^grar  has  been  a  ccn::n.;c--s  srcrth  cf  the  fcurea.cracy  w:tr 
perple    c  do  -.ct  ha^^       .c.c«led5e  of  the  day  to  day  worx  prcble-^      Ind-ctry  t3ta:- 
Usni?^  prc£r£.-.s  ard  dl^ectir^  train Ir.^. 

:  '  a'.«  see-.  fr-5trat-C'  c       :art  cf  tre  rnal'^ffs  as  ^eli  as  t^e  e-z-c^ers  tr.;c 
regard.  ^ 

It  see-3  tr  re  trat  *Yi  iz.trmr.*  co-Id  ha.e  r-^.id^c  a  treaten  arcrt  cf  f-.-is  f:" 
tr5.'.-n=  -ec?:e  fcr  rla:e-e-t      t.-e  ?ri'.atf  sectcn  :/  «t*:;2;n5  a  Systtr  alr-sa:^  es- 
tatlishei  s-ch  as  tr.e  irp.ci-ert  Secjrlty  ^iUsic.  and  t^.enery  "-a-e  tr.e  atil.t^  :c 
trai/-  .-v;rc  people  pr^perl^  tnat  the^  net  only  could  C^Uir.  jcts  c«t  cc-lc  r.cld  .ztc 
crce  t»:e>  -^ere  placed  in  er?lo>Tient. 

If  the  L-plor'-ent  Sec-r«t>  ^ivisio-:  .^.as  ortanisaticnal  ?rotle-.3  «n:ch  d;  not  ;'":.-de 
the  necessary  adriri^trative  control,  it  «c-ld  tt  ry  ori'^icn  that       cc^- i:a*ic' 
s'-.cjld  be  irprcved  ard  ccrrected  rather  tnar.  estatlis^'ir^  an  additio-al  s'-^'-ca'.:- 


:  .  experience  his  tee*"  t'-at  t^ere  ^ave  :ee'  too  ran/  p-^fes 
and  prccotir^  Frczrar.s  tf.at  .^.a.e  ro  cppcrt^rity  for  s.ccecr 


-a.s  at'.z.'JC  ; 
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I  have  been  frustrated  t.'-e  ar.<J  tire  agan  u^.e-  tr..irs  to  contact  recc^jsiDle  so^^I*^ 
the  CSTA  prograr.    I  ha.'c  teen  tcli  ir.  afco-t  75%  cf  cc-i*.2Cts  I  na.e  tr.eci  '-r- 
thev  are  in  co^feri^nce.    Z  ^vave  left  'y  ?hw .  e  r*j-tcr  ac'/.--  th^--  to  vq*      r>  cbII  - 
they  are  free.awJ  do  not  get  t.^.e  return  caii  w^thc-t  f^rth^r  caUs  to  re"l^d  t.^.t-i  of 
reed  for  such  response. 

I  wotsid  Wpe.tr^t  Seratcr  C-ayle  3'»d  h:s  c:-rit*.€e  '-^.i:  cttci^  ccr-r'-.G  frc  f.t  ? -t:.-, 
then  evaluate  those  correr.ts      the  ho?e  thai  the  er:lcy~e"t        ^irxc  aspect  of  o-' 
gc/errre'.t  nay  be  improved  t>'y  ueecir^  out  the  grtat  «oSte  that  ras  recjlted  c/er  it:: 
tenure  as  a  program. 

Let's  ?-t  a  step      the  cc't:'-.,^5  a'vie-;rt  to  re-.,  .'ert  tv.- 
"..:-h  */;*d  c^rscil  rejccrr. 


S:nccrely, 


TCSrnes 


Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  ihuch,  Leslie,  for  your  very  fine 
testimony. 

And,  now,  we  will  hear  from  Michael  Fleck. 

STATEMEOT  OF  DR.  MICHAEL  FLECK,  CHAIRMAN,  KALAMAZOO 
COUNTY  EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL,  STATE  OF 
MICHIGAN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BOB  STRAITS,  DIRECTOR. 
KALAMAZOO  COUNTY  CETA  PROGRAMS,  AND  SENIOR  ON 
STAFF  OF  UPJOHN  INSTITUTE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  RESEARCH 

Dr.  Fleck.  First  of  all,  I  would  say  I  am  in  good  company  with 
all  these  small  business  colleagues  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
these  CETA  hearin^^s. 

Let  me  introduce,  to  my  left,  Mr.  Bob  Straits,  who  is  the  Director 
of  the  Kalamazoo  County  CETA  programs,  and  on  the  setiior  staff 
of  the  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research. 

I  am  Dr.  Michael  Fleck,  and  I  have  been  actively  involved  in  the 
Kalamazoo  County  CETA  programs  for  the  last  4  years. 

•Prioi  to  my  current  status  as  chairman  of  the  County  Employ- 
ment Development  Council,  I  served  as  a  Kalamazoo  County  Com- 
missioner and  as  chairman  of  the  Private  Industry  Council. 

In  addition,  my  involvement  with  the  Kalamaaoo  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  current  board  of  directors  of  the  Michigan  Inde- 

gendent  Business  Association,  and  active  leadership  jpoftitions  in 
tate  and  local  professional  organizatipns;  have  provided  a  wide 
perspective  from  which  to  view  the  CETA  program. 

The  Comprehensive  EmpIo3rment  and  Training  Act  was  estab- 
lished in  Kalamazoo  County  fpr  the  purpose  of  assisting  unem- 
ployed, Iow-incon)e  individuals  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  and  retain 
^  employment.  Kalamazoo  County,  like  most  Michigan  communities, 
is  now  more  than  ever  faced  with  rising  unemployment  and  poor 
economic  conditions. 

I » don't  want  to  go  into  the  lengthy  details  on  why  we  need 
CETA.  You  have  heard  them  before. 
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The  tact  is  that  without  assistance  in  obtaining  jobs  through 
employment  and  training  programs,  our  community  will  continue 
to  face  social  problems,  such  as  crime,  suicide,  low  educational 
levels,  and  health  problems  as^iated  with  the  unemployed  popu- 
lation. i_  m  . 

But  needing  employment  and  training  is  not  enough.  To  have  a 
program  for  the  sake  of  having  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  philos- 
ophies of  Kalamazoo  County  or  the  Federal  Government.  What  is 
important  is  that  we  have  a  program  that  meets  our  needs. 

The  Kalamazoo  County  CETA  program  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  address  the  problems  of  the  unemployed.  It  has  been 
managed  effectively  and  efficiently  in  terms  of  cost  per  participant 
served  and  positive  termination  rates. 

In  fact,  the  greatest  obstacle  we  have  to  further  success  has  been 
the  influence  of  factors  outside  of  the  Kalamazoo  area.  We  realize 
this  is  not  true  in  all  communities,  and  can  only  suggest  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  deal  with  communities  in  accomplishing  their, 
goals  on.  an  individual  basis  rather  than  establishing  across  the 
board  relations.  Kalamazoo  is  not  Birmingham,  Ala.,  nor  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Those  were  included  to  awaken  some  of  your  subcommittee  mem- 
bers who  Fm  sure  are  here  in  spirit: 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  obstacles  that  we  have^ 
been  faced  in  the  Kalamazoo  County. 

A  major  problem  with  the  employment  and  training  prq^ams 
has  been  the  multiple  objectives  established  for  them.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  such  objectives  are  contrary  to  one  another. 

For  example,  we  are  advised  that  CETA  is  intended  to  serve  the 
residents  of  our  community  who  are  most  in  need. 

In  fact,  it  was  suggested  by  Federal  representatives  that  a  point 
system  that  ranks  members  of  groups  who  traditfonally  have  bar- 
riers to  employment  be  a  method  to  determine  who  should  be 
served,  and  that  our  programs  should  be  ''esigned  around  the  needs 
of  those  individuals. 

*  We  have  also  been  advised  by  another  branch  of  the  department, 
of  the  same  department,  that  we  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
our  cost  per  participant  and  entered  employment  rates. 

'Let  me  make  this  conflict  very  clear.  The  individuals  who  are  in 
greatest  need  of  intensive  training  and  education  to  secure  unsubsi- 
dized  jobs  in  the  free  enterprise  system  are  those  who  will  have  the 
lower  success  rates  or  whc  will  need  a  longer  time  for  preparation 
to  achieve  job  status.  .   „  • 

The  success  of  a  program  does  not  look  statistically  good  for 
those  types  of  participants.^  Program  directors  then  find  that  in 
order  to  survive,  they  must  choose  those  participants  who  make 
statistics  look  good,  but  probably  assist  many  people  who  could 
secure  unsubsidized  employment  with  traditional  methods,  without 
Federal  assistance. 

Senator,  this  is  inconsistent.  If  we  do  serve  those  most  in  need, 
the  cost  per  person  will  be  higher  and  their  entered  employment 
rate  will  be  lower  than  if  we  serve  individuals  who  are  CETA 
eligible  and  can  benefit  from  the  program  based  on  a  design  that 
considers  the  labor  market  demands. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  a  role  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  employment  and  training  programs.  It  cannot  be 
left  to  the^ private  sector  alone  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

The  proliferation  and  complexity  of  regulations  and  business 
taxes  do  not  give  conscientious,  fundamentally  sound  businesses 
the  opportunity  for  expressing  a  social  consciousness  in  assistance 
to  the  unemployed. 

Yet, 'Without  assistance,  too  few  low-income  people  will  get  jobs. 

Furthermore,  the  problems  faced  by  the  companies  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  are  the  problems  of  the  Nation.  Automobiles  are  pur- 
chased throughout  the  United  States.  Consequently,  the  responsi- 
bility for  alleviating  unemployment  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
private  sector,  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Government.  Employ- 
ment is  a  Federal  responsibility. 

To  awaken 'some  Senators  again,  Kalamazoo  is  not  St.  Louis,,  nor 
a  nural  community  in  Utah.  There  are  numerous  effective  program 
designs  and  modefs. 

Furthermore,  what  works  in  one  prime  sponsor  area  may  not 
work  at  all  in  another.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  make 
available  information  to  all  prime  sponsors  on  the  various  program 
designs  and  models  that  exist,  thus  allowing  prime  sponsors  to 
choose  the  approach  that  would  be  most  effective  in  their  area. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  strategies  or  items  not  currently 
allowable  "under  CETA  which  might  improve  program  performance. 

The  deregulation  of  CETA  and  the  flexibility  at  the  local  level  so 
local  programs  have  a  better  chance  to  capture  their  own  resources 
in  achieving  a  single  objective  within  a  few  restrictions  would 
enhance  motivation  and  encourage  creativity. 

Incentives  to  interrelate  and  coordinate  with  the  broader  human 
services  community  are  necessary.  There  is  no  incentive  to  work 
together.  Attempts  to  coordinate  programs  have  often  failed. 

The  emplojonent  and  training  community  must  have  strong  ties 
with  the  broader  human  service  community,  particularly  in  dealing 
with  the  structurally  unemployed. 

The  needs  of  these  individuals  for  an  array  of  services  that  are 
provided  by  a  number  of  agencies  necessitates  a  close,  cooperative 
working  relationship. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  employment  and  training  community 
to  have  knowledge  of  local  economic  development  activities*  and 
vice  versa. 

It  is  not  necessary,  though,  that  these  various  organizations  and 
activities  merge  in  order  to  accomplish  that  goal.  It  is  necessary, 
though,  that  they  collaborate  in  order  to  be  effective  and  efficient. 

The  Department  of  Labor  does  not  deaf  with  prime  sponsors  who 
violate  primary  objectives  of  the  CETA  program  on  an  individual 
basis,  but,  rather,  establishes  regulations  across  the  board. 

Local  delivery  problems  can  best  be  solved  by  dealing  with  an 
individual  prime  sponsor  rather  than  l?y  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional regulation  to  apply  across  the  board. 

If,  with  such  passage,  the  prime  sponsor  continues  to  have  prob- 
lems, then  such  regulations  can  only  tie  the  hands  of  prime  spon- 
sors intent  on  operating  quality  programs. 

Again,  the  fewer  the  regulations,  the  more  specific  the  objective, 
the  more  understanding  up  front  of  what  is  expected,  and  how  it 
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will  be  measured,  the  more  stable  the  program  will  be  and  the 
more  probable  our  success  and  resolution  of  some  problems  facing 
the  employment  and  training  system, 

L^islation  should  allow  for  local  flexibility  and  accountability. 
And  I  recognize  that  tl:at's  a  delicate  balance.  ^ 

Kalamazoo  is  not  East  Orange,  N.J.,  or  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 

Within  a  limited  number  of  clear,  specific  parameters,  local  com- 
munities should  be  permitted  the  flexibility  to  desijgn  programs  and 
take  into  consideration  the  ne^  of  the  communities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  local  communities  should 
enter  into  an  agreement  that  clearly  states  what  is  expected  from 
the  utilization  of  Federal  dollars  in  that  community.  This  agree- 
ment should  be  measured  and  evaluated  on  a  regular  basis.  If  the 
community  attains  their  goals,  the  funding  should  continue.  If  they 
do  not,  then  the  Federal  Government  should  simply  reappropriate 
those  dollars  to  other  communities  until  such  time  achievement  of 
the  agreement  objectives  is  attained. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  is  the  lack  of  continuity  and 
stability  in  the  employment'  and  training  field. 

After  establishing  the  objectives  for  the  program,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  technical  reviews  on  a  periodic  basis,  p  ^grams  should  be 
left  alone.  No  business  could  operate  in  the  fluctuating  environ- 
ment  that  employment  and  training  programs  have  experienced  in 
the  past  6  years.  No  business  could  retain  its  best  employees,  given 
the  constraints  that  employment  and  training  staff  have  had  to 
operate  within  and  the  pressures  that  they  have  had  to  operate 
under.  And  no  business  could  ever  turn  a  profit  if  they  didn't  know 
what  they  were  making  when  they  went  into  production. 

Consider  yourself  a  cpunty  commissioner,  assuming  that  being  a 
prime  sponsor,  with  a  ne>y  edict  coming  down  on  May  1  for  imple- 
mentation on  May  15.  If  the  program  is  not  achieved  by  May  15, 
punitive  measures,  usually  in  the  form  of  reduced  revenues,  ensue. 

That  has  happened  many  times»  as  I  was  a  county  commissioner. 
That's  absurd. 

Finally,  the  human  element  of  intangibles  within  the  program 
must  be  stated.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  One  individual  named 
Deana  -motivated  and  nurtured  through  the  educational  system  to 
achieve  a  GED  diploma.  She  achieves  that  diploma,  which  then  has 
a  domino  effect  within  the  family,  with,  the  end  result  that  more 
people  are  motivated  to  achieve  career  goals  and  self-sufficiency, 
and  more  people  are  independent  of  taxpayers'  support. 

This  may  not  be  clear,  but  what  I'm  trying  to  identify  here  is 
that  Deana  was.  identified  as  a  CETA  participant.  She  became  a 
member  of  the  educational  program  to  achieve  a  GED  degree. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  resulted  from  achievement  of 
that  particular  degree.  The  family  was  a  total  welfare  family. 
Because  of  the  pride  that  emanated  from  Deana  other  people  in  the 
family  began  to  have  an  interest  in  furthering  their  goals.  Part  of 
their  goals  was  to  achieve  at  least  a  high  school  diploma  degree., 
And  as  a  result,  we  have  fewer  people  on  welfare  in  that  particular 
family. 

In  summary,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role  and  responsibil- 
ity for  the  delivery  of  quality  employment  and  training  programs 
for  this  Nation's  unemployed.  Specific  policies  with  clear  and 
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simple  stated  objectives  need  to  be  established  that  allow  flexibility 
and  accountability  at  the  local  level. 

One  of  my  colleagues  from  Michigan,  and  there's  not  many  here 
from  Michigan  today,  mentioned  that  there  werfe  good  parts  of  the 
CETA  program  that  should  be  retained,  and  that  s  why  this  next 
statement  is  vefyTmportant. 

The  next  statement  is  that  we  do  not  need  to  reinvent  the  wheel 
again. 

Kalamazoo  needs  an  employment  and  training  program  as  much 
as  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  or  Providence,  R.I.  I  think  I  have  awakened 
'  the  rest  of  your  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  different  problems  and  a  different  method  of  helping 
our  , citizens  ito  become,  self-sustaining,  contributing  individuals,  but 
the  only  resource  available  to  each  is  from  taxes  that  have  been 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  free  enterprise  system,  which  I  subscribe  to  with  deep  con- 
viction, can  only  do  so'much.  It  has  its  limitations.  If  sound,  cooper- 
ative programs  meshing  business  and  Government  are  implement- 
ed, the  end  result  will  be'  more  employed^  people,  fewer  on  the 
welfare  roles,  and  a  much  higher  quality  of  life  in  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fleck. 
Let  me  ask  one  general  question,  and  have  the  panel  respond. 
Is  the  training  of  our  skilled  labor  for  skilled  jobs,  an  industry 
responsibility  or  is  that  a  government  responsibility? 
Mr.  Adams.  Til  take  first  crack  at  that. 
Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  it  is  an  industry  responsibility 
based  on  the  fact  that,  take  my  business,  for  instance,  if  I  need  a 
boring  mill  operator,  I  see  that  I  have  a  man  who's  going  to  retire 
in  another  5  or  6  years,  I  can  recognize  the  fact  in  advance  that  I 
need  a  n??w  man  tn  rpplac*^  that  opprator.  so  I  can  start  to  train 
him  in  advance,  rather  than  have  someone  from  a  vocational 
school  train  the  boring  mill  operator,  and  then  have  him  go  out 
and  look  for  a  job.  There  might  not  be  a  job  right  then  in  my 
company.  Maybe  ther^  is,  you  know,  somewhere  else. 

But  recognizing  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  that  arise  from 
time  to  time,  I  would  say  it  would  be  industry's  responsibility  to 
train  the  people  that  they  need  on  an  individual  company  basis. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Thorlton. 

Mr.  Thorlton.  Yes;  I  subscribe  to  that  also.  My  only  contention 
is  that  there  are  policies  in  the  Government  which  restrict  compa- 
nies to  participate  in  programs  to  where  they  could  hire  more 
people  and  train  them,  become  an  apprentice  on  into  the  journey- 
man. 

I  have  a  statement  here  that  says  policy  is  putting  a  price  tag  on 
my  ability  to  sell  my  talents.  And  I  have  a  specific  concern  of  that 
nature,  which  I  am  sure  you're  aware  of.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
want  me  to  bring  that  ur  at  this  time  or  not. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  can  go  ahead  and  bring  that  up.  I  am 
aware  of  it  If  you  want  to  go  on  the  record  and  briefly  describe  it, 
we  would  be  more  than  happy  to  listen. 

Mr.  Thorlton.  Yes,  I  will.  It's  in  the  written  statement  here. 
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The  fact  that  we  have^been  doing  business  for  5^  years  with  the 
Federal  Government,  especially  Naval  Avionics  here  in  town.  We 
do  work  for  Crane,  larger  corporations.  ^ 

When  we  became  a  supplier  for  Naval  Avionics,  we  were  not  told 
about  any  policy  or  regulations  which  would  prohibit  us  from  serv- 
icing them.  There  came  on  board  an  audit  out  there,  which  said 
.  that  they  couldn't  do  business  with  us  any  more.  They  would  have 
to  cancel  us  out  and  make  it  one  supplier. 

The  policy  that  said  this  was  anything  over  $500  had  to  be  a 
competitive  bid.  They  said  that  we  wouldn't  bid  against  each  other, 
and  I  was  never  asked  to  bid  against  anyone  else.^The  $500  policy 
was  written  in  1976,  and  we're  talking  about  1981.  In  1976,  that 
bought  a  lot  more  of  my  services  than  it  does  today.  . 

They  were  also  talking  about  a  total  service  of  $200,000  divided 
amongst  8  or  10  suppliers.  That  was  $2.00,000  out  of  a  budget  that 
they  spent  for  outside  services  of  $J.04,000,000. 

My  portion  of  the  $200,000  was  $25,000.  Out  of  those  $25,000,  I 
provided  the  country,  skilled  people  that  I  put  out  in  the  work 
force,  and  I  didn't  use  CETA  dollars,  nor  did  I  use  welfare  dollars, 
nor  did  I  use  vocational  training  dolkrs,  nor  did  I  use  Veterans'^ 
Administration  dollars.  This  was  dollars  that  I  got  from  contracts, 
and  I  put  it  back  into  the  young  people  of  this  Nation.  Now,  that's 
my  company  policy,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  it,  regardless  of  what 
comes  out  of  this  meeting  or  any  other  hearing,  because  I  believe 
in  this  country.^ I  believe  in  these  young  people.  I  was  once  one 
myself.     .  ' 

But  this  policy  of  this  nature  is  stifling  apprenticeship  programs. 
I  would  much  prefer  to  do  my  business  on  my  own  without  Govern- 
ment interference.  I  believe  in  this  country  and  its  Government. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  are  aware  of  that  and  we  will  be  working 
with  you. 

Ms.  Kelly. 

Ms  Kelly  Answering  yr  ur  nup.stion.  T  think  it  is  a  joint  r^pon- 
sibility,  because  there  i.^.  certain  skills  that  I  know  just  from 
working  with  a  number  of  people,  as  well  as  the  other  trainers, 
that  we  see  coming  into  the  companies  that  people  are  lacking  the 
basic  skills.  A  lot  of  students  today  aren't  being  guided  through 
school  correctly.  They  really  need  more  math,  more  science  and 
these  kinds  of  subjects.  They  don't  even  have  the  basic  skills  when 
they  get  to  the  very  specific  training  areas.  So,  as  a  result,  it's 
almost  impossible  to  train  them  for  the  apprenticeship  types  of 
jobs. 

Senator  Quayle..  So,  you  think  it  should  be  basically  a  joint 
responsibility,  particularly  in  the  education  aspect? 

Ms.  Kelly.  Especially,  the  educational  aspect. 

I  think  the  education  system,  and  I  know  a  lot  of  other  people 
share  that  feeling,  hasn't  caught  up  with  the  present  technology. 
So,  it's  very  difficult.  They  don't  even  have  people  with  basic  skills 
that  they  can  train  to  do  specific  jobs  within  the  businesses. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Fleck. 

Dr.  Fleck.  Senator,  earlier  I  thinly  you  mentioned  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  was  spending  approximately  $30  billion  dollars  in  train- 
ing programs.  I  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  members  on  this  panel 
that  industry  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  training  people  to 
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meet  their  needs,*'^but  I  think  with  the  CETA  programs  we  were 
talking  about  having  those  individuals  at  the  level  that  industry 
.  can  train  now.  Many  people  that  yfovdd  be  of  the  structurally 
unemployed,  unemploved  area,  don't  have  the  tools  that  industry 
can  aiTord  to  train  them  when  they're  at  that  particular  level. 

So,  again,  it's  a  joint  venture  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the 
primary  emphasis  being  in  the  private  sector,  but  the  Government 
having  some  responsibility.  • 

Senator  Quayle.  Has  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  worked? 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Thorlton. 

Mr.  Thorlton.  To  me,  I  think  we  used  it  one  time.  I  believe  my 
accountant  was  able  to  ude  it.  But  for  a  small  businessman  such  as 
myself  it  is  really  of  no  value.  Onfe  reason,  I  don't  have  any  lawyers 
and  things  of  this  nature  to  find  out  all  these  programs  that  I  can 
get  into,  nor  can  I  always  get  into  those  programs,  because,  as  a 
small*  businessman,  I  do  have  to  make  a  profit,  if  I  don't  make  a 

Krofit?  I  don't  get  a  paycheck,  and  the  people  do  want  to  get  paid 
efore  I  am. 

I  also,  in  regards  to  the  CETA  program,  I  would  like  to  bring  on 
base  this.  I  worked  with  the  CETA  program.  The  problem  that  I 
had  with  it  was  that  I  had  to  train  the  persor\  and  also  pay  the 
person,  even  though  I  was  reimbursed  part  of  that  money.  But  I 
was  having  to  subsidize,  basically,  his  training  out  of  purchase 
orders  I  received,  and  these  people  that  they  are  talking  about,  the 
hard-core  and  that,  is  a  slower  trained  person.  You  have  a  different 
environment  you're  working  with.  I  can  train  those  people  under 
.y^  the  CETA  program,  but  I  can't  put  all  of  my  resources  or  half  of 
my  resources  into  that  person,  because  of  the  timeframe  that  it 
takes  to  train,  and  the  other  problems  that  you  get  involved  with. 

I  don't  think  tax  credits  are  the  way  either,  because  the  small 
businessman  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  tax' credits  that 
the  larger  corporations  have.  And  the  larger  corporations  do  not 
want  to  train  per  be,  because  they  would  rather  come  and  hire 
from  the  smaller  companies  because  they're  going  to  get  a  much 
'  ^  better  person. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  as  far  as  using  tax  incentives,  I  would  imagine 
that  my  company  has  under  the  advice  of  accountants,  but  as  far 
as  my  personal  feeling  with  regards  to  using  them,  I  would  much 
rather  just  go  ahead  and  do  my  own  training.  We  have  a  scliool  in 
the  South  Bend  area  that  trains  tool  and  die  draftspeople,  and  tool 
and  die  apprentices,  and  it's  an  independently  operated  school.  )Ve 
have  no  Federal  or  State  funding,  and  we  have  certain  responsibil- 
ities to  maintain  a  good  staff  and  put  out  good  apprentices.  We  see 
to  that,  because  th^  apprentices  that  go  out  of  that  school  go  into 
the  companies  that  own  the  school.  It's  a  self-supporting  system 
that  we  have  within  our  own  Michiana  Chapter  of  the  National 
Tooling  and  Machining  Association. 

But  I  don't  really  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  out  incentive^, 
or  it  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  put  out  incentives  for  businesses 
training  their  own  people. 

I  have  a  need  for  these  people  in  order  to  do  my  business,  and 
without  them,  my  business  will  subside,  so  my  basic  interest  is  to 
train. people  and  to  make  sur^  that  they're  good  people.  I  want 
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good  people  to  pick  from,  and  I  don*t  want  people— an  edict  that  I 
should  train  the  hard-core  disadvantaged  and  so  forth.  I  cannot 
maintain  a  economic  basis  and  profitable  running  organization  by 
spending  too  much  time  training  people  that  aren  t  prepared. 

I  strongly  feel  that  if  you  are  going  to  take  all  the  budget  for 
CETA  and  put  it  into  the  basic  education  system  of  the  country,  it 
would  probably  be  money  well  spent. 

Senator  Quayle.  Leslie. 

Ms.  KiixY.  I  would  like  to  reinforce  what  he  has  to  say  about  the 
fact  that  it's  very  hard  for  a  small  business  person  to  use  the 
jresent  system.  It's  just  cumbersome.  I  don't  know  if  there's  any- 
thing that  can  be  done. 

Senator  Quayle.  When  you're  talking  about  the  present  system, 
are  you  talking  about  the  

Ms.  Kelly.  The  tax,  the  job  credit,  yes. 

Senator  Quayle.  The  tax  credit. 

Ms.  Kelly.  Most  of  the  time— the  people  whom  L talked  to  said' 
that  by  the^time  you  wade  through  everything  and  then  try  and 
decide  how  to  use,  you're  not  using  it  correctly.  And  vour  account- 
ant comes  back  and  says,  "Why  don't  you  just  drop  it. ' 

Dr.  Fleck.  It's  interesting  that  in  Michigan  we  just  held  the  first 
small  business  conference.  I  don't  know  if  you  people  have  heard 
about  it  at  all,  but  what's  interesting  is  that  it  was  pretty  niuch  a 
consensus  that  the  approach  to  use  for  utilizing  people  that  have 
been  underemployed  was  not  to  give  them  money,  but  to  use  tar- 
geted job  tax  credits.  So,  small  business  people  certainly  have  a  lot 
.of  disagreements  with  each  other. 

But  I  think  two^  things  are  important  about  the  targeted  job  tax 
credit  program.  First,  is  that  there  probably  isn't  enough  education 
about  it,  particularly  for  the  small  business  people.  Second,  the 
thing  that  is  important  about  it,  as  Mr.  Straits  just -indicated  to  me 
about  the  experience  in  Kalamazoo  County  is  that  it's  just  under- 
y/ay  now.  They're  ^*ust  starting  to  see  the  results  of  it.  Now,  is 
Congress  going  to  eliminate  it?  Will  we  have  a  track  recoiu  to  deal 
with  it? 

Senator  Quayle.  We  basically  extended  it  for  12  months. 

That  means  we  will  h^ve  to  deal  with  it  again  in  another  12 
months,  but  that  was  put  on  in  a  tax  bill.  The  testimony  that  we 
had  in  Washington  was  basically  reflective  of  the  testimony  here. 
There's  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  we  are  finding  out  this  whole 
day,  that  there's  not  a  great  deal  of  consensus  in  what  kind  of 
system  it  is  we  need,  where  we  are,  and  where  we  need  to  focus. 

Go  ahead. 

^r.  Thorlton.  Could  we  let  Dena  talk  a  minute  about  her 
apprentice  training?  We've  been  talking  to  administrators,  educa- 
tors, business  owners.  This  is  an  apprentice  trained  person.  Would 
you  listen  to  her  if  she  had  any  comments? 

Senator  Quayle.  Fine. 

Mr.  Thorlton.  And  they're  her  comments.  I've  not  programed 
her.  I  don't  do  that.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Quayle.  All  right,  Dena,  you're  on. 

Ms.  Denny.  I've  been  where  I'm  at  for  4  years  working  with 
Wayne  and  his  company.  I  came  straight  out  of  high  school,  and  he 
talked  to  me,  and  offered  me  a  job,  which  I  was  very  grateful  for. 
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I  really  had  no  direction  or  any  sense  of  direction  of  where  I 
wanted  to  go,  or  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  he  gave  me  this  opportu- 
nity, and  I  pursued  a  college  degree  which  I  am  currently  doing  at 
I.U.P.I.,  JPurdue  section,  here  in  town,  and  Fm  very  close  to  my 
l)achelor's  degree. 

But  I  feel,  seeing  both  ends  of  it,  for  being  in  it  for  4  years,  he's 
made  me  the  chief  designer  and  somewhat  of  a  manager.  But  I  fe^l 
like  the  college  education  has  done  me  a  lot  of  good,  but  I  can't 
compare  that  to  what  he  has  taught  me  on  his  own  time  and  his 
own  money,  and  what  he  has  put  into  m.e  financially  to  support  me 
and  get  me  started  in  it.  That  s  really  the  basis  of  all  I  have  to  say 
is  that  that  is  the  best  route. ,  ,    .  , 

They  both  compliment  each  other.  But  the  actual  on-the-job 
i.  training  is  the  best,  as  far  as  Fm  concerned,  because  I  have  seen 
many  people  on  both  sides.  You  know,  if  you  have  the  education  to 
start  with,  if  you  wish  to  pursue  it  any  farther,  that's  the  best 
thing  to  do.  > 

Senator  Quayle.  But  your  training  and  your  opportunity  came 
through  the  private  sector? 
Ms.  Denny.  Yes,  it  did. 

Senator  Quayle.  There's  an  American  success  story.  You  had  the 
opportunity.  You've  been,  obviously,  successful.  I  would  like  to 
know  who  is  running  the  business  right  now.  You're  both  right 
here.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Thorlton.  Sir,  I'll  tell  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  have  another  one. 

Mr.  Thorlton.  I'll  tell  you  who's  running  my  business.  T  train 
my. people  to  be  responsible  people.  I  don't  feel  like  I  should  have 
to  be  there  all  the  time.  If  I  didn't  train  them  properly,  then  I  fall 
down. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  agree. 
Well,  thank  you  very  much. 
Michael,  you  have  something  to  add? 
'  Dr.  Fleck.  Just  one  more  comment. 

You've  asked  everybody  else  about  the  delivery  system  and  about 
the  way  the  funds  are  going  to  be  delivered.  We  know  that  in  the 
general  current  balance  of  State  CETA  programs,  the  ones  that  are 
distributed  by  the  States  now,  that  they  have  a  higher  cost  per 
participant  and  a  lower  entered  employment  rate  than  do  the 
prime  sponsor  approaches.  I  realize  that  that's  not  a  totally  accu- 
rate interpretation  of  the  cost  that  would  be  there  if  it  were  deliv- 
ered through  the  States  as  what  has  been  suggested  by  many  of  the 
participants  and  panels  today. 

But  when  we  look  at  cost  effectiveness,  and  we  look  at  the 
viability  of  the  programs,  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  taken  into 
consideration.  And  something  else,  for  example,  in  Michigan,  we're 
under  real  duress,  as  far  as  our  economy,  and  "protect  thy"  is  very 
important  in  Michigan  in  every  area.  One  has  to  look  at  power 
structures  politically,  and  what  a  concern  can  be  for,  say,  the  out- 
State  area  of  Detroit— and  this  isn't  to  cast  any  stones  on  Detroit. 
Detroit  is  a  very  viable  part  of  our  State,  and  we  all  feel  that  it  is 
very  important.  But  we  are  aware. of  the  political  ratifications 
that  can  exist  with  2,000,000  people  and  with  all  the  elected  offi- 
cials, and  the  "approaches  that  can  be  used  on  State  government 


are  utilized  versus  200,000  people  in  Kalamazoo  County.  What's 
going  to  be  equitable? 

So,  I  think  that's  a  very,  very  big  concern  that  we  have,  and  I 
think  it's  a  concern  of  every  nonvery,  very  large  city,  or  county,  in 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  think  any  kind  of  equity  concern  is  very 
valuable,  and  it  s  something  that  will  have  to  receive  its  due  delib- 
eration, and  how  we  achieve  that  is  something  that  we  all  must 
pursue. 

I  iust  want  to  thank  the  panel  for  your  testimony  and  your  very 
forthright  response  to  the  questions.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  panel,  last  but  certainly  not  least,  as  they  say,  from  the 
Association  of  Indiana  Employment  and  Training  Administrators, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Steffel;  from  the  Fort  Wayne  area  consortium,  Joe 
Daniel;  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  apd  Training,  Mr. 
Ray  Heninger. 

First,  Mr.  Steffel. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  J.  STEFFEL.  PRESIDENT.  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, STATE  OF  INDIANA.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH 
DANIEL.  DIRECTOR,  FORT  WAYNE  CONSORTIUM.  M.  RAY 
HENINGER.  FORMER  STATE  DIRECTOR,  INDIANA  OFFICE. 
BUREAU  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAINING,  STATE  OF  IN- 
DIANA 

Mr.  Steffel.  Senator,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today,  r 

My  name  is  Larry  Steffel,  president  of  the  Association  of  Indiana 
Employment  and  Training  Administrators. 

The  association  represents  the  directors  of  the  14  CETA  prime 
sponsors  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

We  worked  very  hard  to  develop  a  position  that  would  represent 
all  of  us.  ^veral  times  we  almost  gave  up  the  effort.  That  struggle 
rnay  be  the  basis  for  the  most  important  point  of  my  presentation. 
For  in  it,  we  came  to  respect  our  differences. 

Each  of  us  operates  a  unique  program.  Unicjue  in  its  philosophy, 
its  management  'style,  its  political  realities,  its  labor  market,  the 
nature  of  its  clients,  the  number  and  the  quality  of  its  CBO's,  the 
availability  of  training  deliverers,  and  its  program  mix.  And  we 
believe  these  differences  indicate  the  need  for  any  new  legislation 
to  acknowledge  and  support  locally'  planned  and  operated  pro- 
grams; programs  that  are  flexible  and  responsive  to  those  local 
characteristics  just  mentioned,  programs  that  are  flexible  in  how 
they  are  funded,  who  they  serve,  and  the  kinds  of  programs  they 
offer. 

The  program  should  have  the  objective  of  increasing  the  employ- 
ability,  marketability,  productivity,  of  specific  segments  of  our 
work  force.  They  should,  to  whatever  extent  possible,  increase  over- 
all employment  and  support  local  economic  development  efforts. 

To  carry  out  these  programs,  we  must  offer  a  comprehensive  mix 
of  services,  including  both  human  development  techniques  and  em- 
ployer incentive  strategies. 

The  human  development  techniques  include  such  thin^  as  indi- 
vidual assessment,  competency  based  education,  skill  training,  be- 
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havioral  preparation  for  employment  and  productivity,  and  train- 
ing in  job  search  and  retention  skills 

The  employer  incentives  can  include  such  things  as  OJT  subsi- 
dies, tax  incentives,  internships,  grants,  loans;  in  effect,  anything 
reasonable  to  private  employers  to  act  as  partnere  in  this  effort^ 

When  it  comes  to  deciding  the  groups  that  should  be  the  focus  of 
our  efforts,  we  make  two  assumptions.  First,  the  employment  and 
training  system  cannot  help  solve  the  employment  and  training 
problems  of  all  groups  or  all  individuals  with  the  limited  i;esources 
available. 

Second,  we  assume  the  national  goal  is  people  working  in  non- 
subsidized  employment. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  we  believe  that  local  programs 
should  identify  local  target  groups,  justify  decisions  to  the  funding 
source,  and  focus  their  efforts  on  the  individuals  within  these 
groups  "'ho  had  the  greatest  possibility  of  success  in  entering  un- 
subsidized  employment. 

One  of  the  groups  that  should  be  included  are  noneconomically 
disadvantaged,  unemployed  people.  These  individuals  are  often  un- 
employed due  to  local  labor  market  problems,  such  as  plant  clos- 
ings. These  individuals  should  be  helped  through  programs  in  re- 
training, upgrading,  and  job  searching  techniques.  Whether  this 
group  should  be  1  percent  or  25  percent  of  the  clientele  of  a 
program  is,  again,  a  local  planning  decision  (justified  to  the  fund- 
ing source). 

In  response  to  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  employment 
and  training  programs  to  income  maintenance  programs,  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  should  be  clearly  a  wage  or  a  stipend 
payment  program  and  not  an  income  maintenance  program.  Allow- 
ance payment  should  only  be  based  on  need,  not  a  mandatory 
requirement  of  the  legislation. 

The  relationship  we  support  between  the  Fed,  the  State,  and 
local  government  is  one  in  which  the  Fed  appropriates  and  allo- 
cates the  needed  E  and  T  funds,  sets  national  policy  in  light  of  the 
national  economy,  writes  regulations  that  are  clear,  concise,;  con- 
sistent, and  appropriately  involved  service  providers,  and  continues 
its  leadership  in  employment  and  training  initiatives  to  overcome 
State  and  local  conservatism. 

The-  State  should  helR  define  service  delivery  areas,  coordinate 
economic  development  and  employment  and  training  efforts,  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  in  training,  monitor,  and  assess  program 
performance. 

The  local  government  should  design  programs,  plan  programs, 
deliver  programs,  and  coordinate  delivery  at  the  local  level  with 
other  local  agencies.  — 

The  private  sector  should  also  play  an  important  part  in  delivery 
of  these  employment  and  training  programs.  It  should  verify  labor 
market  demand  information,  share  information  on  current  ^nd 
potential  job  openings,  share  information  on  job  entry  require- 
mehts,  assist  in  the  development  of  job  related  training  curriculum, 
and  interview  employment  and  training  clients  to  provide  feedback 
on  their;  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
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In  addressing  the  question  of  coordination,  we  believe  that  CETA 
is  one  of  the  programs  that  needs  to  be  coordinated  or  to  be  fit  in 
to  the  umbrella*  It  is  not  the  umbrella  agency. 

The  c(treng^  of  the  different  related  agencies,  education,  voca-' 
tional  Rehabilitation,  employment  service^  et  cetera,  need  to  be 
more  clearly  identified  and  capitalized  on.  And  then  we  need  a 
theme  or  a  goal  around  which  we  can  be  coordinated,  and  there' 
should  be  clear  incentives  to  coordinated  services,  either  monetary 
or  odierwise. 

Next,  a  few  loose  ends.  We  should  have  uniform  eligibility  re- 
quirements, not  the  hodge-podge  of  requirements  that  we  have 
now. 

We  should  have  local  control  even  in  the  face  of  block  grants  to 
provide  local  needed  services. 

There  should  be  a  single  title;  not  the  many  titles  we've  had  to 
live  with  under  CETA. 

And  a  question:  Is  the  role  of  the  Federal  regional  offices  in  the 
block  grant  concept  still  there,  or  do  the  Federal  regional  office 
become  irrelevant  in  the  light  of  State  block  grants?  ^ 

There  should  be  more  emphasis  on  program  outcomes  versus 
program  processes. 

There  should,  obviously,  be  more  clarity  in  the  legislation. 

We  should  have  an  achievable,  defined  role,  rather  than  expected 
to  do  80  many  things,  and  criticized  for  our  failure  to  do  it  at  all. 

Finally,  the  employment  and  traiping  system  serves  those  who 
are  not  being  served  elsewhere;  dro|>-outs,  ex-offenders,  displaced 
homemakers,  veterans,  refugees,  workers  displace  by  plant  clos- 
ings, the  poor,  the  illiterate,  the  migrant  farm  worl^r,  the  elder 
worker,  and  others.  We  have  succeeded  in  helping  them  transition 
to  the  private  sector  for  8  years.  Each  yefar  improving  in  an  era  of 
constantly  changing  national  polities  and  directives.  We  must  cap- 
italize on  those  8  years,  and  go"  forward  with  the  best  of  what  has 
been  developed.  ^ 

CETA  has  worked,  and  worked  welf. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity^  make  this  presentation. 
Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Larry- 
Joe. 

Mr.  Daniel.  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Quayle's  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today. 

I  have  been  involved  in  employment  and  training  programs  since 
1966,  the  days  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  I  feel  a  genuine 
concern  about  the  direction  of  this  field  in'  the  years  ahead. 

The  CETA  program  reminds  me  of  a  person  who  needs  eye- 
glasses, yet  has  no  say  of  what  the  final  prescription  should  be. 
Sometimes  the  doctor  believes  his  patient  is  nearsighted.  On  other 
occasions,  the  lenses  are  corrected  for  farsightedness.  The  result 
has  left  the  patient  cross-eyed.  So,  too,  is  CETA. 

In  1973,  CETA  was  a  job  training  program.  In  1975,  it  rendered 
public  service  jobs.  In  l£f78,  it  offered  employment  and  training.  In 
1982,  we  are  being  stripped  of  cur  dollars  .and  d  clear  focus.  It  is 
evident  CETA  needs  a  new  vision. 

Allow  me  to  offer  a  new  prescription.  This  country  must,  first  of 
all,  reaffirm  iis  commitment,  a  preamble,  if  you  will,  to  assist  those 
that  wish  to  work  through  training  programs.  Thoee  opportunities 
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must  cover  a  wide  spectrum.  We  must  help  the  high  school  dropout 
attain  His  GED,  as  well  as  the  person  wishing  to  acquire  labor 
skills  from  our  universities  and  vocational  institutions. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  offer  our  client  such  supportive  services 
as  counseling  and  job  placement. 

The' national  policy  must,  then,  choose  a  system  for  delivering 
those  services.  That  mechanism,  I  believe,  should  continue  to  be 
the  CETA  prime  sponsor. 

As  we  know  it  today,  prime  sponsors  are  usually  consortiums, 
cities,  counties,  or  balance  of  State  programs.  We  have  become  a 
court  of  last  resort  for  people  who  seek  work  but  cannot  for  various 
reasons.  They  lack  education  and  skills.  They  are  offenders.  They 
cannot  speak  id  understand  English.  They  are  physically  handi- 
capped. They  are  veterans,  Vietnam  veterans.  They  are  out  of  work 
and  -out  of  hope. 

Yef,  we  have  taken  all  these,  and  more,  and  placed  them  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  since  1973. 

While  help  to  those  groups  mentioned  must  continue,  targeting 
should  not  be  part  of  the  CETA  reauthorization  proposal.  Local 
prime  sponsors  should  be  given  the  authority  to  decide  who  is  most 
in  need.  Targeting  is  a  political  animal,  conceived  in  Washington  to 
appease  those  that  roared  the  loudest.  Targeting  is  not  effective. 

If,  for  example,  the  Department  of  Labor  insists  that  our  client 
population  be  47-percent  male  white,  4-percent  Hispanic,  3-percent 
handicapped,  5-percent  displaccil  homemakers,  45-percent  blacks,  3- 
percent  veterans,  6-percent  off-the-farm,  and  10-percent  from  the 
city,  we  begin  serving  goals,  not  people. 

As  a  block  grant,  discretionary  funds  administered  by  tfte  State's 
Governors  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  aid  target  groups  has 
probably  worked  well,  but  it  is  the  only  block  grant  funding  system 
that  I  would  support. 

The  trickle-down  theory  may  be  fine  when  it  comes  to  economics, 
but  inappropriate  when  it  comes  to  sending  Federal  allocations 
from  Washington  to  statehouses  to  local  prime  sponsors. 

I  subscribe  to  a  simpler  dispensing  formula.  The  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points  is  a  straight  line. 

If  there  is  any  pot  of  money  that  should  be  designated  for  a 
specific  segment  of  our  populpftion,  it  would  be  for  youth,  currently 
allocated  through  title  IV. 

In  addition,  I  favor  changes  in  the  CETA  legislation  which  would 
encourage  the  use  of  private  sector  work  sites  for  the  summer 
voath  program.  That  would  allow  me  to  establish  3-month,  mini- 
^bJT  work  sites,  which  would  result  in  CETA  and  the  employer 
sharing  the  cost  of  work.  Such  a  change  would  stretch  summer 
youth  dollars  and  allow  greater  participation. 

This  in  no  way  would  exclude  our  traditional  summer  work  sites 
with  local  governmental  offices  and  not-for-profit  agencies. 

But  there  are  even  greater  changes  that  could  involve  the  pri- 
vate sector  into  the  program.  For  3  years,  private*  industry  councils, 
composed  largely  of  business  and  industry  leaders,  have  had  access 
to  title  VII  funds.  Thp  success  of  title  VII,  which  I  should  point-out 
is  still  considered  a  pilot  program,  has  been  uneven.  I  believe  the 
root  of  the  biggest  problem  has  been  in  those  situations  when  PIC's 
have  be(5apie  program  operators.  In  these  instances,  businessmen 
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grow  frustrated  and  angry  at  prime  sponsors  over  the  adherence  to 
Federal  regulations. 

PIC  can  best  serve  CETA  in  designing  curriculum  for  training 
programs  and  compiling  labor  market  information.  Business  men 
and  women  should  also  serve  in  an  advisory  role  in  prime  sponsor 
planning  councils,  which,  by  the  way,  should  combine  the  roles  of 
the  PIC,  youth,  and  planning  council,  into  one  group. 

A  second  consolidation  would  merge  two  funding  titles,  2  (b),  (c), 
-  and  7,  into  one  unit.  They  essentially  serve  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  marriage  would  allow  prime  sponsors  greater  flexibility  and 
program  design. 

New  regulations  must  also  be  fluid  to  allow  CETA  to  assist  in 
local  economic  development  efforts.  The  greatest  hinderance  has 
been  our  funding  process.  Prime  sponsors  must  be  allowed  forward 
funding  opportunities.  In  effect,  we  should  be  allowed  to  obligate 
fiscal  year  1982  funds  over  a  multiyear  period,  without  the  threat 
of  losing  that  money  at  the  conclusion  of  any  fiscal  year. 

The  current  carryover  method  does  not  guarantee  that  process. 

If  this  subcommittee  does  nothing  else,  it  must,  once  and  for  all, 
dismiss  CETA  as  a  social  service  agency.  People  need  jobs,  not  a 
handout. 

This  country  needs  to  polish  its  image  as  an  industrial  giant. 
CETA  can  be  a  key  partner  if  it  is  used  for  job  training  and 
economic  development.  This  must  be  CETA's  new  vision.  Let  us  not 
be  shortsighted  in  our  planning. 

The  recommendations  that  I  mentioned  represent  a  summary  of 
f       my  thoughts  on  CETA  reauthorization  legislation. 

Tm  also  submitting  further  written  information  with  this  report. 

I  thank  you  for  listening,  and  your  time. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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Written  Testimony  on  Employment  and  Training  Issues  submittbo  by  Joseph 
H.  vDaniel,  Director,  Fort;  Wayne  Area  Consortium,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

1.    Ob:iectives  of  Employment  and  Training 

The  original  goal  of  the  CSTA  of  1973  was  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  various  categorical  emploi-ment  and  training  programs 
under  o.ie  localized  "umbrella^'*.    This  was  done  m  order  to  minimize 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  avoid  competition  among  service  deliver- 
ers.    This  objective  has  generally  been  met.     However,  certain  pro- 
grams added  on  by  Congress,  such  as  PSE  and  PSIP,  have  different 
goals  and* tend  to  confuse  tne  program's  overall  purpose  m  the 
public  eye.    Furthermore,  progreuns  excepted  from  the  unbrella  or 
subsequently  created  under  other  agencies,  such  as  WI!;,,  create  the 
image  of  a  superfluous  number  of  pVograms  dealing  with  the  same 
problems . 

In  this  light,  CETA  can  be  regarded  as  the  "safety  net"  ^or 
those  who  fall  between  the  cracks  left  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
other  agencies'   lines  of  authority.  Institutions  such  as  the  schools, 
welfare,  the  employment  service,  and  private  sector  employers  do 
not  attempt  to  serve  everyone.     Expansion  of  CETA  to  include  PSE 
4nd  PSIP  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing^  the  numbers  of  those 
"falling  between  the  cracks'*  so  that  the  net  has  become  strained. 
The  recent  elimination    of  PSZ  has  drastically  reduced  the  numbers 
oi  paid  municipal  employees,,  but  has  not  reduced  the  numoers  of 
those  eligible  for  CETA  services. 

Given  the  history  and  present  state  of  circumstances  m 
CETA    two  general  changes  should  be  made  in  policy.     First,  eligi- 
bility for  the  progra.-n  oughti  to  be  simplified  and  restriced.  CETA 
was  originally  organized  for  training  and  employing  the  long-term, 
(also  knows  as  "hard-core",  and  "structurally")  unemployed.  In 
addition,  narrowi.ng  the  eligible  group  will  tend  to  reduce  de  facto 
r-iferrals  to  CETA  from  ot.^.er  agencies.    The  goal  of  this  restriction 
of  the 'client  population  should  be  to  form  a  manageable  group.  Sim- 
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plification  of  the  criteria  for  eligiblity  will  expedite  delivery  of 
services    and  ensure  that  all  programs  are  available  to  all  eligible 


ar.d  makes  it  administratively  ctimberscme  to  offer  all  needed  services 
In  addition,  it  has  never  been  cl^ar  on  the  prime  sponsor  level  what 


cutbacks  dictate  eligibility  simplification  as  a  prerequisite  to 
maintenance  of  the  percentage  of  funds  spent  on  training  and  services 
rather  than  administrative  costs. 

Second,  programmatic  goals,  upon  which  management  decisions 
are  based,  should  be  narrowly  defined.    This  will  reduce  the  un- 
wanted side-ef ffccts  that  occur  when  managements  acts  to  meet  one 
of  many  national  standards.     It  will  enhance  program  responsiveness 
and  will"  not  affect  fiscal  accountibility . 

CETA  needs  a  clear-cut  national  identification,  and  simplified 

% 

ways  of  achieving  it.  ^ 


clients.    Determining  eligibility  by  title  categorizes  the  program 


the  diferances  m  client  population  per  title  are.    As  a  result, 
cumbersome  inter-title  transfers  become  numerous.    Finally,  funding 
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2. 


MethodoloqY 


The  National  Policy  must  supply  each  local  unit  with  the 
autonomy  to  select  several  enticements  to  court  private  sector  invol- 
vetaent.   The  enticeatier.ts  must  ccrae  in  the  form  of  financial  assis* 
tancc  to  the  ectployer.    The  policy  must  allow  for  the  flexability 
withm  the  structure  so  each  community  can  give  the  private  sector 
what  it  has  identified  as  its  needs,  both  in  terms  of  financial 
incentives  and  personnel.    The  focus  of  these  incentives  must  be 
directed  at  the  smaller  and  middle  sized  businesses  because  that 
IS  realistically  the  market  area  for  employment  and  training  parti- 
cipants. 

Training  aimed  at  the  needs  of  small  business,  must  continue 

to  be  designed  at  the  Prime  Sponsor  level.    Such  training  programs 

are  more  responsive  to  local  employment  demands.     Training  programs 

designed  to  be  responsive  to  changing  employment  demands  will  gain 

industry  support  inevitably  building  credibility  for  CETA.  While 

programs  must  be  responsive,  they  must  also  build  real  training 

credentials  for  participants.     Participants  should  be  taught  skills 

that  not  only  meet  the  demands  of  local  business,  but  can  be  readily 

transferred  if  local  needs  shift  dramatically.     Participants  must 

acquire  skills  which  can  be  transferred  geographically,  should 

companies  move,  and  also  can  be  moved  from  one  industry  to  another. 
For  instance,  small  engine  repair  training  programs  must  encompass 

the  range  of  small  engines,,  including  lawn  mowers,  motorcycles,  and 

snowmobiles.    This  broadens  a  participant's  employment  potential  and 

expands  one's  qualifications  by  including  more  general  knowledge 

and  skills. 

Industries  that  assist  m  establishing  training  curriculums 
can  rightfully  expect  to  receive  participants  proficient  in  .-jkills 
relating  to  their  particular  industry.    These  same  industries  should 
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also  realize  that  training  cannot  be  so  specialized  to  limit  a 
participants  eaployability .     Industries  that  participate  should 
subscribe  to  goals  that  are  both  long  and  short  range.     In  the 
short  range,  participants  receive  tiNaining  i.taoediately  applicable 
to  local  needs  and  in  the  longer  range  the  participant  acquires 
sJtills  and  knowledge  that  can  be  transferred.    When  both  CETA  and 
industry  share  similar  goals,  CETA's  credibility  with  the  business 

conununity  will  expand* 

One  avenue  to  generating  industry  incentives  to  hire  and  train 
additional  persons  is  active  CETA  participation  in  economic  development. 
Active  participation  will  draw  industry  to  CETA  to  gather  first 
hand  knowledge  of  current  economic  development  trends  and  activities.- 
In  the  development  of  economic  development  grants,,  the  localities 
must  become  an  active  third  party  to  agreements  along  with  the 
government  and  the  contracting  business.    As  a  third  party  to  these 
agreements  mandating  the  hiring  of  CEi'A  clients  in  economic  develop- 
ments, CETA  will  be  able  to  enforce  the  hiring  of  its  clients  and 
the  design  of  training  curriculums  to  the  specifications  of  the 
private  sector.    The  more  active  CETA  becomes  in  economic  develop- 
ment, the  more  the  private  sector  will  come  to  CETA  for  aid,  not 

only  for  economic  development  aeeds  but  for  well  trained  personnel. 
In  order  for  Prime  Sponsors  to  become  a  viable  third  party 

to  economic  developmer.t  grants,  t^ey  shOsild  have  control  cf  the 

funds.     If  the  Prime  Sponsor  becomes  the  agent  of  federal  economic 

development  funds,,  they  will  have  t..e  ability  to  monitor  and  enforce  . 

employment  provisions  m  the  grants.     Enforcement  of  these  contracts 

on  th.e  local  level  will  work  because  of  the  proximity  of  tne  Prime 

Sponsor  to  the  situation  and  its  desire  to  place  its  clients  in 

construction  3Cos  and  3obs  resultinc  from  construction. 

On-thc-^ob  training  must  be  reordered  to  meet  the  demands 

of  the  private  sector.    The  hire  first  basis,  under  the  current 
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structure r  reinforces  the  private  sectors  reluctance  to  deal  with 
"governnent  programs".    As  has  been  suggested  by  other  witnesses » 
a  short  ter»  trial  OJT  program  will  allow  CETAr  the  participant 
and  the  employer  to  judge  the^ potential  of  a  successful  outcome. 
During  this  Jtime  CETA  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  closely 
monitor  and  provide  counseling.    The  public  image  of  a  success 
oriented  CEVA-will  evolve. 

To  aid  CETA  m  becoming  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
private  sector r  any  national  policy  must  include  a  labor  market 
system  through  which  information  for  national  and  local  direction 
may  be  gleaned.    This  system  must  create  data  bases  integral  to 
CETA  operations  rather  than  demanding  localities  rely  on  information 
which  IS  gathered  by  other  agencies  for  their  own  purposes.  The 
quality  of  the  CETA  system  will  soon  begin  to  reflect  the  quality 
of  the  LMI  system  through  the  creation  of  successful  training  progratps 
A  quality  LMI  system  will  act  as  a  market  analysis  tool  for  all 
progrjun  operators  attempting  to  satisfy  the  consumers  of  CETA  products 
CETA  should  primarily  tram  for  those  occupations  needed  locally 
so  trained  participants  will  find  local  employment/  regain  their 
self-r6spect  and  assume  new  productive  positions  in  their  community. 
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3 ,    Targot  Population 

Presently /  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  select  the  clientele  to  be 
served  by  default.    An  individual  is  eligible  for  various  services 
and  titles  under  the  Act  by  virtue  of  family  income,  length  of 
unemployment  or  imminent  unemployment  and  age.    Once  this  eligi- 
bility has  been  determined,  selections  are  made  based  on  certain 
demographic  characteristics  such  as  race,  sex,  national  origin, 
handicaps,  and  veterans  status.     Prime  sponsors  then  attempt  to 
enroll  these  targeted  groups  m  specialized  programs   m  order 
to  meet  federal  goals  and  requirements.    Often  tjiese^cograms^do 
not  meet  the  expressed  need  of^the-indTvidual  to  be  served. 
In  addit4.^oflr  rt'lLs'^c^^iir^  ••special  consideration"  be  given 

to  serving  persons  who  fall  into  special  interest  groups,  by  placing 
them  into  specialized  programs  operated  by  those  interest  groups. 
In  an  effort  to  serve  their  own  constituencies,  these  groups  carry 
out  strong  lobbying  efforts  with  little  regard  for  the  individual- 
ized needs  of  their  members. 

All  of  these  nationally  determined  and  enforced  goals  and 
multxtudmal  preferences  hinder  effective  local  program  management. 
Individual  needs  are  not  met  and  efficient  service  delivery  becomes 
difficult. 

In  light  of  budget  cuts  and  service  availability  restrictions, 
we  ask  that  local  management  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make 
selections  for  service  based  on  whether  or  not  we  have  the  ability 
to  effectively  serve  an  individual  client. 

To  illustrate/  two  individuals/  Client  X  and  Client  V,,  present 
themselves  for  services.    Client  X  is  30  years  old,  an  ex-felon, 
and  unemployed  with  a  work  history  of  approximately  three  months 
at  menial  ^obs.     This  client  is  also  a  school  dropout  whose  educa- 
tional equivalence  is  at  the  4th  grade  level  and  who  has  five 
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dependents  to  whom  the  client  is  technically  responsible.  In 

order  to  prepare  Client  X  for  unsubsidized  employment/  it  would 

be  necessary  to  provide  an  ex-offender  program/  G.E.D.  training/ 

and  ^ob-seeking  and  30b  retraining  skills  classes.    In  addition/ 

the  client  must  be  provided  with  a  work  history,  and  skills  training. 

This  could  take  five  years  and  cost  approximately  $75,000.  Client 

y,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unemployed,  19  years  old/  has  no  family 

responsibilities/  possesses  a  high  school  diploma  and  some  work 

history  and  can  be  placed  in  employment  with  only  some  skills  training. 

This  progreun  would  take  two  years  and  cost  approximately  $10,000, 

including  payment  of  allowances. 

We  could  serve  seven  and  one-half  Client  Y*s  for  each  Client 
X  we  attempt  to  serve.     Yet  currently  we  cannot  effectively  screen 
the  Client  X's  out,  because  of  nationally  dictated  and  contradictory 
goals  and  preferences. 

I  would  ask  Congress  to  consider,  in  its  CETA  reauthorization 


deliberations/  to  allow  us  to  simplify  and  focus  our  client  selection 
procedures.     Let  us  have  only  one  eligibility  criterion:  unemploy- 
ment   which  has  occured  through  no  fault  of  the  client  themselves. 

Allow  us  to  estimate  the  cost  of  procuring  employment  ^for 
each  individual,,  and  decide  whether  it  can  be  done  efficiently 
with  our  limited  fiscal  resources.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to 
screen  out  those  individuals  whose  needs  could  best  be  met  by  other 
agencies,  and  those  whose  cost  per  placement  and  likelihood  of 
success  are  beyond  our  budgetary  limitations. 

Through  the  present  system  of  special  interest  groups  and 
preferences/,  we  serve  by  default,  those  who  have  little  chance  for 
success.    Allow  us  to  serve  those  who  can  be  effectively  served 
given  our  resources.     Allow  us  to  make  this  decision  locally. 


c 
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Income  Maintenance 


Prune  sponsors  must  be  allowed  flexibility  on  this  issue. 
Currently,  allowances  are  automatically  paid  to  training  partici- 
pants,  and  can  only  bo  waived  by  the  Regional  Administrator.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  Regional  Administrators  are  asked 
to  act  more  often  on  this  issue  than  any  other.    The  granting  of 
an  allowance  to  a  participant  enrolled  in' a  training  p'rogram  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  the  only  source  of  income.    An  allowance  jaay  also  be 
helpful  to  persons  involved  in  a  multi-week  training  course  where 
enrollment  in  the  class  is  a  financial  sacrifice. 

But,  there  are  situations  where  an  allowance  payment  encourages 
a  person  to  remain  on  the  CETA  dole. 

CE?A,  then,  becomes  safe  and  addictive,    ^^hy  leave  CZTA  when 
It  can  maintain  a  standard  of  living,  humble  as  it  may  be? 

When  prime  sponsors  are  mandated  to  provide  an  allowance,  the 
cost  of  training  increases,  thereby  preventing  more  persons  from 

4 

entering  the  program. 

Therefore,  prime  sponsors  must  be  allowed  to  decide  which  indi- 
viduals should  receive  an  allowance.    At  no  time  should  a  CETA  par- 
ticipant's total  income  exceed  70%  of  the  lower  living  income  stan- 
dard.   This  regulation  will  make  training  a  sacrifice,,  but  still 
meet  a  person's  short-term  needs. 
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5.  Funding 


In  considering  the  question  of  funding  CETA  programs,  it  is 
found  that  to  best  benefit  the  system,  funding  must  be  direct  and 
forward.     Direct  funding  to  the  prime  sponsor  will  create  two  positive 
situations.    First,  it  will  be  more  coat  effective  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hands  the  funds  pass  through.*    This  reduction  will  allow 
the  funds  to  come  to  the  prine  sponsor  in  a  more  expedient  manner. 
Direct  funding  will  give  each  prine  sponsor  the  autonomy  it  needs 
to  become  responsive  to  local  needs.     HoweveV,  prime  sponsors  will 
continue  to  adhere  to  fiscal,  operational  and  management  standards 
established  by  the  Department  of  Labor;  prime  sponsors  will  continue 
to  face  periodic  reviews,  annual  assessments,  and  audits. 

Forward  funding  is  the  second  requirement.    Forward  funding^ 
will  allow  prime  sponsors  to  obligate  money  beyond  the  operating 
fiscal  year.     If  C2TA  is  to  continue  as  a  viable  safety  net  forward 
funding  is  mandatory.    Forward  funding  will  allow  the  prime  sponsor 
to  effectively  plan  term  programs,  since  everything  can't  be  accom- 
plished in  one  year. 

As  a  safety  net,  CETA  must  be  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual  client.    VHien  a  counselor  develops  an  Employability 
Development  Plan,  he/she  are  setting  forth  long  and  short  term 
goals  for  the  client.    The  long  term  goals  are  not  bound  by  the 
fiscal  year,  they  are  only  limited  by  regulatory  time  limitation 
of  the  program.    Without  the  ability  of  the  prime  sponsor  to  ob- 
ligate money  beyond  fiscal  Imitation,  the  success  of  the  client 
m  the  completion  of  the  Employability  Development  Plan  goals 
will  be  doubtful.     Failure  of^the  client  to  attain  yet  another 
goal,  will  further  deteriorate  the  client's  self-concept  and 
place  another  barrier  to  employment.- 
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6.    Private  Sector  Involvement 
If  CETA  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  producer  of  needed  human 
resources,  it  must  look  to  the  consumers  of  our  product  for  direction. 
The  ultimate  consumer  of  CETA  products' must  ba  the  private  sector 
employer.    The  private  sector  employer  siust  now  become  a  much  larger 
consumer  than  before.    As  any  manufacturer  does  market /research 
analysis,  so  must  CETA.    As  any  research  anU  development  lab  must  be 
cognizant  of  consumer  specif ications  of  the  product  being  developed, 
so  must  CETA.-    Vet,  since  manufacturers  also  have  th^e  Sresponsibility 
of  fabricating  the  product,  so  must  CETA  retain  control  of  its^own  ^ 
operations  m  building  a  product  to  meet  consumer  needs  and 
specifications  in  its  market  area. 

Through  an  in-depth  study  oi  the  local  labor  market  and  with 
input  from  ^he  private  sector,  a' comprehensive  local'  program  can  be 
designed  to  fit  the  local  need.    The  quality  of  the  program  will  only 
be  as  good  as  the  information  "provided  by  the  private  sector.  There- 
fore, the  leaders  of  industry  must  exert  force  on  their  peers  to  ^ 
provide  meaningful ^information  to  the  professionals  in  the  employment 
and  training  field. 

.     One  source  of  such  information  would  be  the  prir^attj  sector's 
career  development.    These  are  the  people  large  industry  employs  to 
operate  m-house  training  programs.    These  people  can  provide 
meaningful  curriculum  design  for  CETA  operated  skills-training 
'    programs.    With  this  information  we  will  know  that  the  skills  our 
programs  impart  are  those  skills  required  by  industry.  This 
information  vdl^i  allow  CETA  to  become  the  skills  training  for  small 
business,  which  is  unable  to  develop  or  operate  this  type  of  in- 
house  training  program. 

Small  business  usually  requires  employees  who  possess  multi- 
purpose Skills,  yet  their  training  costs,  per  employee  are  high  since 
a  smaller  number  of  people  are  training  it  one  time-    These  training 
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c\>8ts  continue  to  be  ased  as  einployeeds  are  re-tramed  to  perform  more 

\  , 
specific  tasks  as  they  are  required..    Small  business  growth  should  not 

be  \liatited  3ust  because  trianing  costs  are  high.     Small  business  has 
traditionally  provided  fertile  ground  for  imaginative  product  innova- 
tion 1    This  ability  to  be  innovative  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make 
product  changes  rapidly  also  allow  small  business  to  expand  enploiTtient 
opportunities  rapidly. 

The  capacity  of  private  sector  individuals  who  volunteer  their 
tine  to  ^dvise  CETA  is  limited.    The  very  individuals  who  are  attracted 
to  this  public  spirited  involvement  are  most  often  those  individuals 
that  quitl^  rightly  devote  the  majority  of  their  time  to  their  private 
businesses^    Yet,  progr^un  operation  in  this  area  cannot  be  effectively 
performed  by  part-time  volunteers.     Program  integration  of  PSIP  with 
the  other  Ceta  titles  requires  even  greater  staff  and  advisory  council 
effort.     Thoii^gh  the  continued  input  of  private  sector  volunteers  is 
valuable  and  ^ssentiil  to  program  development,  these  volunteers 
individually  (possess  specifically  defined  employment  and  training 
Ideas  geared  t):^  their  particular  industry.    The  employment  and 
training .professionals ,  however,  must  possess  the  goals  of  both  the 
private  sector  and  the  program  participants.    The  training  profes- 
sionals, with  input  from  private  industry  must  strike  a  balance 

where  programs  provide  for  the  needs  of  industry  and  the  needs  of 

i 

participants.     In  ^order  to  efficiently  maintain  private  sector  input 

\ 

and  integrate  PSIPlwith  other  CETA  activities,  private  sector 
participation  shoul^d  be  limited  to  an  advisory  status. 

The  numbers  of  advisory  groups  consulting  with  CETA  have  done 
much  to  bolster  the  image  of  a  disjointed  program.    All  too  often, 
advisory  councils  haVe  espoused  parochial  views  to  the  detriment  of  the' 
lon-^range  needs  of  progreun  participants.     Such  views  are  understand- 
able m  light  of  the  present  business  climate,  but  training  programs 

must  look  beyond.    CETA  should  be  able  to  provide,  like  small 
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business,  innovative,  xmagmative  programs  able  to  chang^c  rapidly  as 
conditions  warrant. 

The  concurrence  power  of  the  PIC  on  PSIP  proarams  is  vaguely 
defined  and  has  been  interpreted  as  a  veto  power.     I  am,  therefore, 
advising  the  use  of  the  single  advisory  council.    This  council  would 
involve  groups  currently  participating  m  any  other  advisory  conclave. 
The  single  advisory  council  will  advise  on  all  phases  of  CETA  programs^ 
A  noveaent    t6  the  single  council  will  reduce  staff  hours  spent  in 
support  of  council  activities. 

For  example,  if  PIC  does  not  agree  to  a  particular  program 
activity  or  administrative  arrangement,  and  expresses  this  disagrecmeni 
by  refusing  to  sign  the  concurrence  it  is  unclear  whether  programs 
will  end  or  continue.    Furthermore,  questiojos  concerning  the 
independance  of  PiC's  have  emerged  nationwide.    They  are  generated 
by  an  uncertainty  whether  a  PIC  can  operate  on  its  own.     In  addition, 
a  high  level  of  expertise  is  required  to  properly  integrate  Title  VII  ^ 
with  other  CETA  titles,  which  level  is  difficult  to  attain  by 
part-time  volunteer,,  advisory  groups.    Consequently,  advisory  council 
coordination  has  placed  a  strain  on  prime  sponsor  staff  and  chief 
elected  officials. 
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7,    Vouth  Programs 
If  there  is  to  be  a  separate  youth  program  in  the  new  CETA 
legislation,  the  current  ?ge  limit'-  now  14-21  -  should  be  changed 
*  to  reflect  a  ceiling  of  19  years  of  age.  -  High  school  graduates 
^seeiting.  assistance  frost  CSTA  could  be  enrolled  under  Title  XIB-C, 
but  not  under  the  youth  provision. 

If  there  has  be^n  ^  failure  in  assisting  youth,  the  fault 
must  be  placed  at  t.hose  vrho  designed  Title  IV.    Their  expectations 
exceeded  their  programs.     Youth  programs  must  be  designed  to  solve 
short-term  problems^  from  the  youngster  thinking  of  dropping  out 
to  the  youth  looking  for  ^  sijstuner  Dob  to  put  cash  in  his/her  pocket. 

Older  youth  (20-21)  do' not  need  a  quick  solution  to  improving 
their  employment  status.    They  do  not  belong  in  a  "work  experience" 
opportunity  whi^h  guarantees  them  1000  hours  of  work  -  good  for 
^'approximately  six  months  -'but  promising  nothing  for  the  future. 
If  they  are  dropouts*  they  .-nust  obtain  a  G.E.D.?  if  they  are  simply 
without  work*  a  training  progriun  should  be  their  target. 

As  for  in-school  youth,  CETA  programs  should  center  around 
career  exploration  and  the  irmportance  of  education.    These  activi- 
ties should  especially  focus  on  potential  dropouts.  Allowances 
currently  paid  for  these  activities  should  be  discontinued. 

The  Summer  Vouth  Program  should  be  limited  to  youth  14-19 
years  of  age.    Current  Department  of  Labor  demands  concerning  SYEP 
should  be  relaxed*  especially,  if  we  recognise  the  program  for  what 
it  IS.     Individual*  in-depth  counseling  is  unnecessary  and  costly. 
SuBiner  youth' can  experience  career  awareness  and  exploration  through 
group  activities  such  as  "Job  Fairs".     At  the  same  time*  Prime 
Sponsors  should  be  .held  accountable  through  regular  fiscal  and 

MIS  procedures. 

I  would  also  favor  use  of  private  sector  worksites  during 

the  summer,  which  currently  are  not  encouraged.    Mages  for  parti- 
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cipants  could  ba  shared  between  the  business  and  CETA.    This  would 
free  more  Prime  Sponsor  dollars  to  place  more  people  on  the  summer 
program.    Also,  there  is  no  reason  to  limit  work  experience  to 
the  public  sector,  particularly  since  most  youth  '^Hj^  eventually 
be  employed  in  the  private  sector. 
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Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
Senator  Qu^yle's  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
tiiea  and  present  orally  a  summarized  version  of  this  written  report. 

In  that  oral  presentation,  I  will  attempt  to  offer  a  new  pre-  ] 
scriptxon  for  reauthorization  of  the  CETA  program.    The  highlights 
of  ay  speech  will  recommend  to  you: 

1)  A  new  national  policy  that  will  include  a  committment  j 
to  serving  a  well  defined  segment  of  the  nation's  unemployed 

and  under^rtfoloyed. 

2)  A  new  approach  to  targeting. 

3)  An  emphasis  on  local  (Prime  Sponsor  level)  autonomy  m  ' 
the  CSTA  delivery  system  with  minimum  pass  throughs  of 

funds  to  the  Prime  Sponsor.     (Block  grants  to  states  being 
restricted  to  discretionary  funding  for  programs  to 
serve  target  groups  with  specialized  needs) . 

4)  A  recommendation  to  fund  youth  programs  under  a  separate 
title  but  with  drastic  changes  from  present  program  require- 
ments. 

5)  A  strong  emphasis  on  economic  development  activities. 

6)  A  single  planning  (advisory)  council  with  the  majority 
of  the  membership  coming  from  the  private  sector. 

'7)    <A  system  of  f onward  funding  that  will  allow  prime  sponsprs 
^to  obligate  money  beyond  the  operating  fiscal  year. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  working  with  you,  and  I  also  thank  you  for  the 
written  information  that  you  have  furnishe*  us. 
And  our  last  witness  for  today  is  Mr.  Heninger. 
Mr.  Heninger.  Thank  you.  Senator  Quayle. 
— f,  too,  likewise,  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your 
committee  and  discuss  employment  and  productivity.  < 

The  current  administration,  in  both  their  budget  and  tax  battles 
with  Congress,  have  emphasized  the  need  for  increased  worker 
productivity.  The  administration  proposes  to  do  this  by  moderniz- 
ing our  American  industries  through  tax  incentives  at  the  corpo- 
rate level,  and  reducing  individual  income  tax,  thus  generating 
investment  capital. 

The  administration  has  likewise  substantially  increased  military 
expenditures,  calling  for  increased  productivity  of  the  labor  force  if 
both  military  hardware  and  consumer  good  needs  are  to  be  met 
without  causing  continued  double-digit  inflation. 

Furthermore,  if  the  administration's  economic  program  is  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  inflation  and  interest  rates,  the  building  con- 
struction industry,  which  is  in  a  depressed  state,  will  take  on 
renewed  life  and  will  require  additional  trained  manpower. 

All  in  all,  the  sum  total  of  the  demands  required  of  the  labor 
force,  as  I  have  related,  are  probably  unparalleled  in  this  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  late  I940's  and  1950s, 
following  World  War  II,  the  period  in  which  I  came  to  work  for  the 
bureau  of  apprenticeship  and  training. 

Stimulated  by  unparalleled  consumer  demands  and  the  GI  bill, 
tens  of  thousands  of  World  War  II  veterans  were  trained  in  busi- 
ness and  industry,  or  furthered  their  career  goals  by  enrolling  in 
colleges  aiyi  universities. 

My  role  as  a  bureau  representative  was  to  promote  or  stimulate 
interest  in  apprenticeship  in  business  and  industry,  both  manage- 
ment and  labor.  It  was,  likewise,  my  responsibility  to  assist  the 
employer  in  the  structuring  of  the  training  program,  so  that  the 
goals  of  a  well-qualified  skilled  tradesman  were  realized. 

The  ensuing  programs  were  monitored  by  me,  and  any  technical 
assistance  indicated  was  provided. 

These  same  services  are  provided  by  the  bureau  of  apprentice- 
ship and  training  staff  today;  however,  over  these  past  35  years 
numerous  businesses  and  industries  not  heretofore  involved,  have 
embraced  the  apprenticeship  concept  in  training  for  their  skilled 
manpower  needs. 

In  the  studies  conducted  by  former  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray  Mar- 
shall, and  others,  the  quality  of  training  of  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams was  shown  to  be  superior  to  others. 

Therefore,  if  the  system  provides  persons  who  are  more  produc- 
tive and  more  adaptable,  the  apprenticeship  system  should  contin- 
ue to  be  broadened  and  expanded. 

Such  V  ill  not  be  the  case  if  the  current  budget  being  proposed  for 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Traininsr  is  adopted. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  proposed  budget  for  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  for  fiscal  year  1982  is  $13,236,000, 
which  provides  for  a  staff  of  340  positions.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
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$1,859,000,  and  119  positions  from  the  fiscal  year  1981  expendi- 
tures. 

This  is  hardly  an  optimistic  trend  for  the  principal  Federal 
agency,  who  for  the  full  past  43  years,  has  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  a  broadening  and  honing  the  skills  of  our  Nation's 
work  force.  ^ 

The  current  labor  force,  those  employed,  unemployed,  and  other- 
wise available,  may  be  adequate  in  numbet^,  but  will  require  ex- 
tensive  training  and  retraining  if  worker  productivity  is  to  be 
realized.  The  training  magnitude  suggested  will  require  that  train- 
ing resources  of  numerous  organizations  be  utilized,  also  our  educa- 
tional and  technical  institutions  and,  ^surely,  government,  at  the 
State,  local.  Federal,  and  comYnunity  levels. 

In  recent  years,  the  emphasis  at  the  Federal  level  on  training 
has  been  on  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
[CETA].  Under  the  various  titles  of  the  act,  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  have  been  provided  the  wherewithal  to  prepare 
for  entering  the  labor  force  thrbugh  locally  managed  prime  spon- 
sors. Results  have  been  disheartening  since  most  of  the  emphasis 
was  centered  on  employment  in  the  public  sector,  so  much  so,  that 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  drastically  curtailed  moneys  for  title 
III  of  CETA. 

Instead,  CETA  emphasis  has  been  on  title  VII  of  the  act,  which 
establishes  Private  Industry  Councils  [PIC],  involving  local  business 
and  industry  representatives.  Here  also,  the  results  of, the  PIC 
efforts  have  been  disheartening,  since  the  need  for  an  expanded 
labor  force  has  not  materialized. 

Also,  the  failure  to  recognize  that  training  and  retraining  of 
current  employees  is  traditionally  done  by  industry  in  the  mill  and 
factory.  Employers,  in  the  main,  are  reluctant  to  invest  large  sums 
of  training  expenditures  in  new  eniployees  until  that  new  employee 
has  demonstrated  that  he  or  she  possesses  the  necessary  discipline 
and  skill  potential  of  a  good  employee. 

In  general,  CETA  employees  will  enter  the  labor  force  at  entry 
level  jobs,  those  requiring  little  skill  or  knowledge. 

The  on-the-job  training  provided  current  employees  by  business 
and  industry  dwarfs  all  other  forms  of  training  provided  by  outside 
training  resources.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  business  and  industry 
must  1^  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  government  to  improve 
their  training  programs  to  further  worker  productivity. 

Apprenticeship  is  on-the-job  training;  however,  not  all  on-the-job 
training  is  apprenticeship. 

The  apprentice  is  in  a  structured  training  program  where  the 
skills  to  be  learned  and  the  performance  levels  to  be  attained  are 
predetermined.  The  apprentice  is  a  productive  worker.  His  produc- 
tivity is  salable.  His  wages  are  commensurate  with  his  ability  to 
produce.  The  wages  paid  the  apprentices  are  taxable. 

I  have  purposely  not  included  statistical  data  ift  my  remarks  as 
to  the  growth  of  apprenticeship.  I  would  provide  this  information 
upon  request. 

Instead,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  is  a  service  to  business  and  industry,  and  has. 
the  support  of  both  management  and  labor. 
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The  skills  represented  by  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  apprenticeable 
occupations  in  this  country  are  critical  to  any  plan  for  moderniza- 
tion of  American  industry. 

Thfe  skills  represented  by  skilled  craftsmen  in  apprenticeable  - 
occupations  are  critical  to  strenghening  our  national  defense. 

The  services  of  a  full  compliment  of  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  staff  is  crucial.  The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  is'  a  small  organization  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
-the  Employ  ment-and  Training^nrinistration  [ETA].  Prioi^to  the 
establishment  of  ETA,  BAT  appeared  before  Congress  in  support  of 
their  own  budget.  Under  ETA,  BAT  has  lost^  its  identity  in  the 

budget.  .       1.  * 

I  would  urge  your  committee  to,  again,  require  a  line  item  as  to 
resonrces  earmarked-for  BAT-in-the-ETA  budget.  " 

Because  of  its  size  in  both  staff  and  budget,  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  is  frequently  relegated  to  a  minor  role  in 
ETA  policy  and  program.  As  a  case  in  point,  when  fiscal  yeara981 
budget  cuts  were  proposed,  half  of  the  reduced  positions  were  tar- 
get^ for  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  program  dollars  being  cut  for  Public 
Service  Employment  had  no  impact  whatsoever  on  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  program. 

I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  Congressman  John  Hiler.  He  and 
management  representative  in  his  district  serviced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  South  Bend  Office,  have  become 
alarmed  when  the  South  Bend  Bureau  Office  was  targeted  for 
closing,  despite  a  workload  of  200  apprenticeship  accounts  and 
1,200  apprentices.  No  explanation  has  been  obtained  or  provided  as 
to  why  an  office  with  this  kind  of  workload  would  be  closed,  or  how 
these  accounts  would  be  serviced  if  the  office  was  closed. 
^  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  question,  and  I  would  hope  that 
you  will  ask  the  same^  question  you  have  asked  the  other  panelist 
on  what  we  feel  is  the  appropriate  role  of  Federal  Government 
with  regards  to  apprenticeship. 
Senator  Quayle.  Please,  go  ahead.  [Laughter.]  ^ 
Mr.  Heninger.  Well,  in  the  43-year  history  of  the  Bureau,  the 
role  of  the  Bureau  has  always  been  to  promote  and  stimulate  an 
adequate  volume  of  skilled  trade  training  in  the  apprenticeable 
occupations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  We  were  to  assist  the 
employer,  both  management  and  labor,  in  developing  and  structur- 
ing those  training  programs  so  that  they  would  meet  the  employ- 
er s  need.  We  provided  technical  assistance  to  those  program  spon- 
sors. We  work  with  other  community  groups,  and  there  are  many, 
that  would  have  an  impact  on  apprenticeship.  That  would  be  your 
educational  institutions,  the  employment  service,  certainly  CETA, 
PIC,  training  associations,  and  various  other  people  that  have  an 
impact  on  employment,  education,  and  training  in  the  community. 

The  Bureau  has  had  a  long  history  of  involvement.  I  can  recall 
way  back  in  the  late  1950's,  during  the  ERA  days,  where  communi- 
ties were  provided  financial  and  training  assistance.  We  were  de- 
veloping OJT  programs  for  employers.  Certainly,  under  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act,  the  Bureau  had  the  responsibili- 
ty for  OJT  up  until  it  was  transferred  in  late  1968  to  the  Bureau  of 
Work  Training  programs.  It  was  later  discontinued,  and  that  func- 
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tion  was  taken  over  from  us  when  categorical  programs  were  dis- 
continued by  prime  sponsors  of  the  local  areas. 

So,  the  Bureau  has  had  a  long  history.  Ours  has  been  one  of 
encouraging  management,  labor,  and  the  community  to  get  togeth- 
er and  determine  what  the  training  needs  were  and  see  who  has 
what  to  offer  toward  those  training  needs. 

I  do  feel  very  strongly,  with  the  reduction  that  they're  proposing 
for-tlie^ureau-staffV-i^couW-have-a-very  ^verse-effect.-ItVone 
thing  to  modernize  the  plant,  put  in  new  equipment,  et  cetera,  but 
if  we  don't  have  the  skills  to  do  that  work,  then  think  that  the 
economy  will  suffer. 
Senator  Quayle.  What  kind  of  an  effect  on  the  enroUpient  in  the 

ntice"programs  will  weiiave  bythe  staffreduction? 
Mr.  Heninger.  It  will  have  a  very  definite  adverse  effect. 
The  experience  that  we  have  had  is  when  the  Bureau  ^of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  representative — and  this  is  especially  true 
among  small  employers— when  the  contacts  become  infrequent  or 
not  at  all,  when  you  do  go  back,  when  a  representative  does  go 
back  at  some  subsequent  date,  he  generally  finds  the  program 
inactive.  You  need,  especially  among  small  employers,  where  the 
man  might  be  functioning  as  his  own  personnel  director,  training 
director,  and  chief  cook  and  bottlewasher,  doing  anything  and  ev- 
erything, he  doesn't  have  the  time  to  concern  himself  with  the 
details  of  the  training  program  unless  the  Bureau  representative  is 
in  there^iscussing  it. 

We  had  an  experience  back  in  the  mid-1950's,  when  the  Bricklay- 
ers' International  Union'  instituted  a  national  registration  proce- 
dure. In  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  that  time,  we  had  33  active  joint 
apprenticeship  committees  training  brick  masons  in  the  State. 
They  competed  annually  over  at  the  State  fair  in  an  apprentice 
contest.  When  the^Ii\ternational  initiated  a  national  registration  of 
apprentice  procedure,  most  of  these  committees  became  inactive. 
There  probably  wasn't  over  five  or  six  committees  in  the  State  that 
remained  intact  and  functioning  as  axommittee  structure. 

So,  our  experience  has  been  bad,  where  there  isn't  Bureau  per- 
sons available  to  service  the  account.  The  Bureau  representative,  of 
course,  serves  ks  a  catalyst  for  many  of  these  other  programs.  A 
typical  Bureau  ret/  will  be  involved  with  the  area  planning  commit- 
tee ac  far  as  ^rational  education  is  concerned.  And  when  I  was 
State  director,  I  was  on  the  Governor's  youth  council.  I  was  on  the 
Balance  of  State  CETA  Planning  Committee.  I  was  involved  in 
reviewing  the  State  plan  for  career  education.  We*  were  involved 
with  the  Commerce  Department,  and  others,  encouraging  employ- 
ers to  attend  seminars  with  regards  to  jobs  tax  credit,  and  et 
cetera.  / 

So,  when  you  close  a  Bureau  office — it's  not  just  the  apprentice- 
ship program  that's  effected  but  it's  their  involvement  in  many 
community  activities. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  direct  the  next  questions  to  our  prime 
sponsor  panelist. 

•Both,  Joe,  you  and  L&rry,  I  believe,  indicated  that  the  actual 
delivery  system  should,  basically,  be  maintained  as  far  as  the  rela- 
tionship with  Federal,  State,  and  local. 
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Do  you  see  additional  responsibilities  falling  at  the  State  level, 
and,  if  so,  what? 
Go  ahead,  Joe. 

Mr.  Daniel.  As  an  administrator  of  a  CETA  program,  quite 
frankly,  I  have  no  problem,  you  know,  with  whether  the  funds  pass 
through  the  State  to  the  local  prime  sponsor,  or  whether  they  come 

— directLy~to-us-^  ^  —  

As  a  taxpayer,  I  see  something  lost,  you  know,  in  having  it  pass 
through  the  State.  Now,  in  terms  of  responsibility  of  State,  I  do  see 
the  State  playing  a,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  report  here,  I  do  see 
them  playing  a  major  role  in  serving  a  number  of  targeted  groups 

—that^the  prime-sponsor,  quite  fraiikly,.xajmQt_deaLwitlijmay_bB^ 
to  lack  of  numbers,  arid. it's  very  difficult  to  meet  those  goals. 

Now,  like,  for  example,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  think  that 
traditionally  the  State  has  served  the  migrant  farm  population; 
that  is  funded,  primarily,  through  discretionary  funds.  I  see  that  as 
the  block  grant  approach.  And  I  could  imagine  we  could  identify  a 
number  of  other  targeted  groups  that  could  be  served  the  same 
way,  possibly  the  handicapped,  and  Tm  certain  that  we  can  come 
up  With  some  others.  And  I  can  see  the  State  playing  a  major  role 
in  that  area. 

!  cannot'  see  the  prime  sponsor,  though,  being  the  answer  to 
everyone's  problem,  under  a  CETA  program. 

Senator  Quayle.  Larry,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  .Steffel.  Well,  I  think,  as  an  association,  we  have  struggled 
with  what  kind  of  a  supportive  could  the  State  possibly  play,  and 
at  different  times  we  have  approached  the  State  to  act  as  a 
statewide  independent  monitoring  unit  for  all  the  primes  within 
the  State,  get  that  out  of  each  local  prime  sponsor's  jurisdiction,  or 
act  as  a  statewide  MIS  system  that  would  collect  the  data  about 
the  clients  and  about  expenditures,  and^process  the  reporting  back 
to  Washington  for  us. 

We  have  also  asked  for,  or  discussed  ideas,  for  a  statewide  serv- 
ice, I  think  one  of  th^  earlier  presenters  talked  about  7001,  or 
youth  works,  or  some  of  those  kinds  of  programs.  There  may  be  a, 
way  to  coordinate  and  fund  programs  statewide  to  serve  kids  by  a 
better  relationship  with  the  individual  prime  sponsors  in  the  State. 
And,  certainly,  you  have  got  a  model  for  it  in  Indiana  with  the 
occupational  development  centers,  which  are,  in  some  ways,  are 
miniprime  sponsors  funded  in  the  balance  of  State  counties. 

Senator  Quayle.  How  about  employment  services?  Should  that 
be  a  State  responsibility  or  "a  local  responsibility? 

Go  ahead.  r  j    »  i.  i 

Mr.  Daniel.  I  have  just  one  comment  on  that.  I  don  t  have  real 
strong  feelings  in  this  area.  I  think,  though,  that  the  local  offices 
need  maybe  a  little  more  autonomy  *han  they  presently  have  in 
terms  of  working  with  the  local  prime  sponsor,  so  they  can  better 
adjust  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  prime  sponsor  that— rather 
than  constantly  having  to  clear  thi3  relationsKf|i  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Steffel.  I  think  employment  services— and  I  can  only  speak 
to  my  own  local  experience.  Employment  service  and  voc  rehab  are 
two  examples  that  somewhat  scare  me  in  terms  of  a  block  grant 
and  a  statewide  system,  and  that's  because  I  find  trying  to  work 
with  those  agencies  at  the  local  level  that,  because  of  the  bureauc- 
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*  racy  of  the  State  structure,  seems  to  exhibit  very  little  creativity  or 
autonomy  to  work  with  me  and  design  unique  programs  at  the 
local  level.  * 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  this:  If  we  devise*  a  system  for  the 
training  prq^axns,  do  you  think  the  system  should  be  basically  the 
same  for  employment  services  too^  or  should  they  be  separate 

— systems-as-we-now  have?  We've  pretty  well  identified  training- 
ought  to  be  a  local  responsibility,  yet,  the  basic  responsibility  for 
the  employment  service,  resides  with  the  State.  Those  two  are  very, 
very  compatible. 

D6  you  think  they  ought  to  be  put  together  as  far  as  the  origins 

ofresponsibility?^ Would  that-meike^any-sense?  —  ■■fa  - — 

Mr.  Daniel.  Tm  not  real  certain  that  I  understand  the  question. 
Are  you  talking  about  the  local  CETA  system  merging  with  the 
local  employment  office?  4^ 

Senator  Quayle.  Basically,  to  md^^he  system  the  same.  The 
merging  would  be  a  separate  question.  We  seem  to  have  separate 
lines  of  authority  set  up  now  for  the  training  aspect  and  the 
employiAent  services  aspect.  If  we  devise  one  system  that's  good 
and  effective,  should  the  other  system  be  essentially  the  same? 
Then  Ibhe  next  question  would  be  whether  there  should  be  any  kind 
of  a  merger. 

Right  now,  you  have  got  two  separate  systems.  Ih  one  you  go  to 
the  State  to  get  direction,  and  in  CETA  you're  still  going  to  Wash- 
ington. You  get  conflicts  on  who,  in  effect,  is  telling  the  locals  what 
f  to  do,  and  that's  why  you  have  a  large  degree  of  cynics  out  there 
saying,  "Well,  none  of  this  is  any  good." 

Mr.  Daniel.  Well,  there's  obviously  a  duplication  of  effort  on  the 
employment  aspects  of  it'.  After  a  person  completes  a  GET  A/train- 
ing program,  the  prime  sponsor  makes  every  attempt  possible  to 
get  that  persoa  a  job.  And  that,  essentially,  is  what  the  employ- 
ment service  is  doing  with  all  of  the  applicants  that  come  to  their 
office,  and  there  is  a  duplication  there. 

That  aspect  of  it  could  probably  be  brought  closer  together.  I'm 
not  certain  that  the — the  employment  service  has  had  a  recent 
experience  administering  some  training  programs.  Back  in  the 
days  of  the  categorical  programs,  prior  to  the  formation  of  CETA, 
the  employment  service  had  limited  experience  in  administering 
training  programs-— and,  of  course,  this,  what  you're  suggesting  is 
returning  that  to  the  employment  service  or  merging  the  two. 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  I  ve  brought  up  the  question  thrqughout 
the  day,  not  only  employment  services,  but  the  training  services 
and  voc  ed,  that  there's  a  lot  of  similarity  between  those  three 
separate  programs,  three  separate  systems,  often  overlapping  even 
sometimes  in  jurisdiction,  but,  certainly,  in  goals  that  they  want  to 
achieve.  The  goals  are  essentially  the  same. 

'  Mr.  Daniel.  I  have  to  agree  with  you,  but  I  think  the  tj^ing  that 
we  cannot  overlook  is  that  CETA  still  serves  an  element  of  our 
population  that,  somehow' or  another,  escapes  all  of  these  other 
institutions  that  you've  identified.  There's  a  certain  portion  of  our 
population  that,  somehow  or  another,  cannot  be  adequately  served 
by  the  local  emplo)mient  service  as  it  is  presently  structured,  or  by 
State  vocational  education,  or,  for  that  matter  of  fact,  even,  as  was 
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mentioned  by  some  of  these  presenters  earlier,  even  by  the  private 
sector. 

And  the  question  is:  Do  we  want  to  serve  that  portion  of  our 
twpulation?  I  think  CETA  has  been  the  prime  agency  that  has 
reached  out  and  served  that  particular  group.  What  made  it  com- 
plicated for  CETA  is^at  they  have  Had  to  serve  everyone  else 
where  there's  an  owfl/i^^  .  '  ^  ' 
-Senator  Quayle.  li  you  go  back  and  read  the  discussion  on  the 
inception'  of  CETA/  you'll  find  that  it  was  directed  toward  that 
small  segment  of  society  that  was  identified  as  the  structurally 
unemployed.  And  since  that  inception,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  it  has 
expanded,  and  not  necessarily  for  unjustifiable  reasons— for  very 
meritorious  and  humanitarian  reasons.  „    

But  the  problem  is,  as  we  find  ourselves  today,  as  we  try  to 
examine  efficiency  in  government  and  the  conservation  'of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars,  and  prudent  expenditures  of  those  public  mbneys, 
is  that  we  do  have  these  compatible  goals  being  serviced  by  differ- 
ent systems  and  different  agencies.  And  there  has  got  to  be  room 
for  consolidation  and  reorganization,  but,  I  certainly  wouldn't  want 
to  neglect  the  basic  thrust  of  CETA.  And  that's  the  reason  those 
advocates  say,  ''Well,  just  do  away  with  the  program  completely", 
and  in  my  opinion,  they're  wrong,  because  there  is  a  legitimate 
function  here.  There's  a  legitimate  Federal  concern,  because  there 
is  a  potential  for  serving  this  segment  of  society  that  definitely 
needs  to  be  served. 

Let  me  ask  one  final  question  and  then  we  will  adjourn  for  the 
day  and  take  up  tomorrow. 

What  do  you  think  are  the  appropriate  measures  for  determining 
whether  these  training  programs  are  successful  or  not?  How  do  we 
make  that  value  judgtnent  on  whether  it  is  successful  or  not?  Is  it 
job  placement,  job  satisfaction?  Are  we  going  to  look  beyond  that 
and  see  what  we're  offering- our  clients?  How  do  we  determine 
what  is  successful  and  what's  not?  - 

Do  you.  want  to  take  a  shot  at  that?  Who  wants  to  go  first? 
Larry?  Jpe? 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.OANiEL.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to— I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
last  comment  you  made  prior  to  this  question  about  not  overlook- 
ing that  certain  part  of  our  population  that  you  referred  to. 

Senator  Qvavus.  It  won't  be  overlooked.  I  can  assure  any  appre- 
hensive people  that  they  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Daniel.  In  regard  to  the  measuring  the  success  of  a  training 
program,  I'm  not  really  certain  that  I  can  give  you  tiie  answer  that 
you  want.  I  mean,  naturally,  we  get  judged  on  ouryplacements  that 
we've  made,  and,  then,  supposedly,  we  are  judgotf  on  the  foUowup 
after  that.  Is  it  a  permanent  placement?  Is  it  a  lasting  placement? 

But  I  think  that  through  the  years  and  through  the  burden  of 
administering  these  programs,  that's  probably  been  an  area  of  the 
greatest  failure,  in  administering  these  programs,  is  when  we  get 
to  that  part,  is  that  foUowup  at  the  very  end  in  measuring  that 
success.  The'  funds  simply  are  not  there  any  longer,  you  know,  with 
the  size  budgets  that  we  work  with,  to  come  up  with  that  measure- 
ment of  success. 
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Now,  maybe  if  Larry  has  a  more  direct  answer  concerning  that, 
he  can  speak  to  that. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  want  to  add  to  that?' 

Mr.  Stktel.  Well,  I  guess  I  fall  back  on  the  position  that  we're 
dealing  with  individuals,  and  a  successful  completion  of  a  training 
program  is,  for  me,  a  measure  of  success. 

Most  of  my  staff  is  not  in  the  type  of  job  they  were  trained  for  in 
collide.  Msaiy  _ofj>\xr  CETA  clients  in  Hammond  are  currently  in  a 
1-year,  or  2-year,  associate  degree  program  in  the  colleges,  are 
getting  the  whole  life  experience  out  of  that  training.  And  how  can 
you  measure  the  success  of  that? 

I  think  that  if  a  person  sticks  it.  out  and  completes  any  training 

they're  more  trainable  by  an  employer,  thus  employable.  For  exam-  

pie,  when  I  started  a  master's  degree  in  counseling,  the  whole 
community  college  system  was  looking  for  counselors.  By  the  time  I 
finished,  they  were  laying  off,  and  the  funds  had  dried  up,  and 
there  was  no  job  in  that  area.  And  here  I  am  in  employment  and 
training. 

So,  can  we  measure  an' outcome  by  placement,  or  by  placement 
in  a  training-relfiited  job?  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much. 

And'  this  concludes  the  first  day  of  hearings.  We  will  begin 
tomorrow  at  the  hour  of  10:30,  and  we  will  conclude  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  tomorrow. 

Until  then,  we  will  stand  in  recess. 

[Whereupdn,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  at  1:45  p.m.] 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN 
.    THE  UNITED  STATES,  1981 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1981 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Huma'  ■  Resources, 
(2  -  .  Indianapolis,  Ind.  " 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  second 
floor  courtroom,  U.S.  District  Courthouse  and  Old  Federal  Build- 
ing, 46  East  Ohio  Street,  Indiahapolis,  Ind.,  commencing  at  10:30 
am..  Senator  Qan  Quayle  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presid- 
ing. 

Senator  Qua yle.  The  hearings  will  come  to  order. 
Let  me  iust  'make  an  announcement  at  the  outset  for  the  conven- 
ience of  all. 

I  hope  to  get  through  the  first  three  panels  by  approximately  12 
o'clock.  I  must  then  recess  the  hearings  until  1:30,  and  we  will  take 
the  other  two  panels.  If  we  have  to  take  three  in  the  afternoon,  we 
will  take  three.  * 

We  had  complaints  yesterday  that  the  people  in  the  back  could 
-  not  hear.  For  those  that  are  speaking,  there  is  a  microphone  there, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  take  it  closely  to  you,  and  speak  so  that 
we  can  all  hear.  . 

This  is  the  second  day  of  field  hearings  on  employment  and 
training  issues.  We  have  had  a  number  of  hearings  in  Washington. 
We  are  beginning  these  field  hearings  around  the  country,  and,  of 
course,  it's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  open  the  hearings  in  my 
home  State,  here  in  Indianapolis. 

So,  with  that,  we  will  begin  with  the  first  panel. 

From  the  Illinois  CETA  Directors  Association,  Cliff  Van 'Dyke; 
the  Minnesota  Prime  Sponsor  Association,  William  C.  Brui^^^^* 
the  city  of  Chicago,  Reginald  Brown;  Rural  Minnesota  Concentrat-  , 
ed  Employment  Program,  Larry  Buboltz;  and  Ohio  CETA  Directors 
Association,  Gregory  Wince. 

Will  chose  people  please  come  forward? 
*  '    The  statements  in  total  will  be  submitted  to  the  record,  and  I 
hope  that  the  panelists  would  try  to  summarize  the  statement  in  5 
Ininutes,  so  we  can  have  as  much  time  as  possible  for  the  questions 
and  answers. 

The  prepared  statements  are  very  important,  but  so  are  the 
questions  and  answers,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  witnesses  today.  We 
will  have  a  gentleman  give  you  a  little  piece  of  paper  after  5 
minutes^  has  expired  to  tell  you  your  time  has  expired.  So,  once  you 
get  thatKsignal,  please  summarize  in  15  seconds,  or  less,  so  we  can 
go  on  to  the  next  panel  member. 
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First,  let's  go  right  in  order;  Mr.  Van  Dyke. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLIFF  VAN  DYKE,  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS CETA  DIRECTORS  ASSOCIATION,  AND  DIRECTOR,  LAKE 
COUNTY  CETA  PROGRAM,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SAMUEL  BERN* 
STEIN,  CONSULTANT,  DON  KANE  ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  Van  Dyke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Cliff  Van  Dyke.  Tm  the  director  of  the  Lake  County, 
111.,  CETA  program,  CETA  prime  sponsor  serving  the  northernmost 
county  in  Illinois,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan. 

I'm  grateful  today  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  my 
peers  in  the  Illinois  CETA  Directors  Association,  as  part  of  your 
efforts  to  renew  the  employn  ent  and  training  ^tem. 

To  my  right,  I  have  the  dean  of  the  Illinois  CETA  Directors,  Mr. 
Samuel  Bernstein,  with  us.  Mr.  Bernstein  was  formerly  with  the 
mayor's  office  of  employment  and  training  in  Chicago,  and  is  cur- 
rently a  consultant  with  Don  Kane  Associates. 

My  testimony,  today,  represents  the  consensus  of  the  Illinois 
CETA  Directors  in  response  to  the  issues  identified  by  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

In  our  written  testimony,  we  have  some  further  comments  on  the 
role  of  the  Job  Service,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  role  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  the  role  of  community  colleges,  regarding 
their  work  and  their  efforts  to  work  effectively  with  employmene 
and  training  programs  as  the  established  labor  market  interven- 
tion mechanism  between  those  people  with  severe  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  employers  willing  to  hire  them. 

We  feel  that  our  purpose  is  to  provide  a  safety  net  for  people 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  face  severe  barriers  to  employ- 
ment, and  cannot  enter  the  competitive  labor  market. 

Reduction  in  employment  is  the  primary  objective  of  full  employ- 
ment policy.  Therefore,  we  would  ask  the  Congress  to  recognize  the 
need  for  consistent  and  stablized  employment  and  training  policy, 
rather  than  replaceable  programs. 

We  ask  you  to  look  at  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  as  one  piece  of  a  pie.  The  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  provides  for  economic  policy  dimensions  that 
allow  this  society  to  approximate  full  employment. 

The  unemployment  Insurance  system  provides  for  a  safety  net 
for  those  who  are  idle,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  a  result  of 
layoff. 

The  Job  Service  provides  for  the  labor  exchange  function. 

Economic  development  programs  provide  at  th^  State,  National, 
and  local  levels,  for  the  development  of  an  environment  where 
industry  and  commerce  can  flourish.  •  ^ 

Vocational  education  system  provides  for  training  for  our  newest 
members  of  the  labor  force. 

And  in  this  service  continuum,  CETA  provides  for  services  to  the 
structurally  unemployet^,  to  those  people  who  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  receiving  the  fewest  number  of  benefits  from 
all  these  other  activities. 

Welfare  transfer  pa^Tnents  complete  this  continui^m  as  the 
safety  net  providing  for  the  poor. 
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Employment  and  training  programing  is  a  means  to  accomplish 
several  ends,  using  a  variety  of  training  tools  in  the  process.  % 

Any  future  legislation  should  hot  preclude  the  use  of  any  partic- 
ular tool.  Wild  swings  in  policy  and  funding  weaken  our  ability  as 
practitioners  to  respond  effectively. 

The  emphasis  of  one  strategy  at  the  expense  of  another;  for 
example,  public  service  employment  versus  private  sector  initia- 
tives prevents  the  development  of  effective  local  mechanisms  for 
serving  the  target  population  year  to  year. 

Should  particular  groups  in  the  labor  force  be^tjhe  concern  of 
employment  and  training  policy? 

The  CETA  Directors  in  Illinois  felt  overwhelmingly  that  this 
was,  indeed,  the  case.      '  ^ 

In  order  to  serve  the  number  of  target  groups  effectively,  we  feel 
that  Congress  should  reduce  the  number  of  special  interest  groups 
identified  at  the  national  level,  and  let  the  significant  segment 
doctrinf  carry  at  the  Ideal  level,  and  let  local  planners,  and  local 
advisory  bodies,  and  local  elected  officials,  identify  target  groups 
prioritized  for  services. 

Second,  we  recommend  that  specific  dollars  be  provided  and  dis- 
tributed on  some  trigger  formula  basis  when  an  urgent  situation 
develops  at  the  local  level  which  could  not  be  anticipated. 

The  question  was  raised:  "What  should  the  relationship  ofeni- 
ployment  and  training  policies  l)e  to  income  maintenance  policies?" 

Our  response  is  simply  thatj  employment  and  training  facilities 
and  resources  should  be  used  whenever  feasible  to  improve  the 
employability  of  individuals  ori  income  maintenance. 

We  would  like  to  comment  on  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
the  design  and  the  implementation  of  employment  and  training 
policy.  Most  of  the  jobs  that  CETA  clients  fill  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  are  in  plants  and  companies  with  20  or  fewer  employees. 
Big  business  is  not  as  willing  to  hire  and  employ  the  CETA  partici- 
pant as  small  business.  ' 

We  think  the  small  businessman  has  been  doing  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  employing  the  CETA-eligible  clientele.  This  is,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  apgpaled  to  on  the  basis  of  social 
concern.  He  is  generally  hard-pressed  to  make  a  profit,  and  this 
bottom  line  does  not  permit  the  luxury  of  a  social  conscience. 

For  the  private  sector  to  be  more  involved,  financial  incentives 
provided  need  to  be  improve4,  particularly  for  the  small  business- 
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The  ba^ic  premise  of  on-the-job  training  reimbursement  formula 
needs  to  be  reconsidered  and  i  liberalized.  We  suggest  either  a  slid- 
ing scale  above  the  50-percert  reimbursement  formula,  or  100- 
percent  subsidy  for  a  certairf  period  of  lime- 

Our  testimony  goes  on  to  Bs^  that  we  feel  the  CETA  programs 
have  worked,  and  that  the  jdata  coming  out  of  the  continuous 
longitudinal  manpower  study  tends  to  indicate  that  those  programs 
work  overtime.  t?^  j  , 

W^think  the  relationship,  land  the  partnership,  at  the  Federal, 
StaJts/  and  local  government  level  has  been  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try. 

We  recognize  the  problem^,  but  we  also  call  your  attention  to 
their  effective  solution.  We  believe  that  the  stage 'is  now  set  for  a 
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decentralized  employment  and  training  system,  on  which  the  Con- 
gress can  rely. 

^    I  /msh  to  express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Illinois  CETA  Directors  Association  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
^iify.  And  we  will  call  your  attention  to  the  pride  that  we  take  in 
opr  CEJTA  participants  by  the  number  of  success  stories  that  CETA 
clients  have  giygi^us  over  the  State  of  Illinois;  over  33. 
Thank^yotT^ce  again. 

Senator     A YLE.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Van  Dyke. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Van  Dyke  follows:]  ^^^^^ 

\ 

\  ■ 
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Statement  of  Cuff  Vak  Dyke,  Director,  Lake  County  (Illinois)  CETA  Pro- 
gram. Waukeoan»  III.,  on  Behalf  of  the  IluVjois  CETA  Directors  Associ- 
ation 

^  Mr.  ChoTrman,  Members  of  the  Commlnee,  my  name  Is  Cliff  Von  0/ke*  I  om  the 
Director  of  the  Loke  County,  Illinois,  CETA  Progrom      o  CETA  prime  sponsor  serving 
the  rtorthemmost  county  in  Illinois,  bordering  on  Loke  Michlgon.  I  om  groteful  for 
the  opportunity  today  to  present  the  views  of  my  peers  In  the  Illinois  CETA  Directors 
Assoclotlon(lCDA)os  port  of  your  efforts  to  renew  the  employment  ond  trolning  system* 

My'testlmony  today  represents  the  consensus  of  the  Illinois  CETA  Directors  In  response 
to  the  Issues  Identified  by  the  Subcommittee.  In  oddltlon  we  have  jome  further 
comments  on  the  role  of  the  Job  Service  under  the  Wogner-Pey«r  Act;  the  role  of 
vocotlonal  educotloo  ond  thft  role  of  community  colleges  regarding  their  efforts  to 
work  effectively  ^Ith  employment  ond  trolning  programs  o$  the  estobllshed  Inter- 
vention mechonisn  between  those  people  with  severe  barriers  to  employment  ond 
employers  willing  to  hire  them. 

Question  1;  Whot  ore  the  oppropflote  objectives  cf  employment  ond  training  policy? 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs  In  the  sixties  brought  government 
out  of  Its  basic  lobor  exchonge  focus.  This  represented  o  change  of  orlentotlon  from 
service  to  the  employer  ond  service  to  the  most  qualified  oppllcont.  The  resuh  was 
on  effort  to  provide  opportunities  for  employment  referral  to  those  people  who  were 
always  left  ot  the  better;  cf  *he  bcrrei .  Tn?s  shif;  under  MDTA  (Monpower  Develop- 
ment and  Trolning  Act  programs)  from  employer  orientation  to  client  orlentotlon 
provided  the  dtsadvontoged  person  equity  or  the  oblllty  to  compete  In  the  lobar  icrce* 
Employment  ond  trolning  policy  serves  to  change  the  :totus  quo.  Its  principal  mission 
Is  to  ottempt  to  focus  on  humon  dignity  ond  humon  potential  ond  to  Invest  In  humon 
resources  In  o  changing  post-lndustrlol  society. 
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employment  ond  trotntng  reprejentj  work  odjusiment  for  the  disodvontoged  populotfon. 

Our  objectives  ore  to  provide  skills,  troinmg,  ond  services  which  oilow  them  to  com-  ^ 

pete  In  the  lobor  force.  Obviously,  there  Is  o'shortoge  of  flnonclol  resources  fo  occom- 

plijh  the  mission  of  employment  ond  trolnlr^g  policy  so  In  the  future  the  focus  should 

continue  to  be  or\.  those  for  whom  the  need  Is  greatest.  To  quote  the  Leglslotlon: 

"|t*Is  the  purpose  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  end  Trolning  Act  to  provide 
job  training  and  employrrent  opportunities  for  the  ecorwmlcolly  disodvontoged, 
unemployed  jnd  underemployed  persons  which  will  result  In  on  Increose  In  their 
eorned  income,  and  to  ossure  that  trolnlna  ond  other  services  leod  to  moxTmum 
employment  opportunities  ond  enhonce  self-sufficiency  by  estobllshtng  o  flexible, 
coordinoted,  end  decentrolized  system  of  Federol,  Stofe,  ond  locol  progroms." 

In  the  Amendments  of  1978,  the  following  longuoge  was  odded: 

'*|t  Is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  maximum  feasible 
coordinotion  of  plans,  progroms,  and  octlvltles  under  this  Act  with  economic 
development,  community  development,  and  related  activities  such  as 
vocational  education,  vocotlonol  rehobllltatlon,  public  oulstonce,  self- 
employment  trolning,  and  social  service  progroms." 

We  think  the  CETA  system  serves  these  purposes.  Otherwise,  the  people  ferved  will 
be  o  drain  on  the  taxpoyer*s  dollar  In  some  other  fashion.  Our  purpose  Is  to  provide  o 
»ofety  net  for  people,  who,  through  rx>  fbult  of  their  own,  face  revere  borrlers  to  em- 
ployment and  cannot  enter  the  competitive  labor  market.  (CETA  r*^ctIttor)ers  can 
only  minlmolly  reduce  unemployment  through  the  employment  Initiatives  wkr  Title 
VII  of  the  ComprehensIve^Employment  ond  Training  Act.)  Reduction  In  unemployment 
Is  the  primory  obiectlve  of  full  employment  policy.  Therefore,  the  Congress  should 
recognize  the  need  for  o  consistent  and  stabilized  employment  ond  training  policy 
rather  than  reptoceoble  programs.  Oftentimes,  these  decisions  ore  perceived  as  short- 
term  efforts  to  deal  with  each  aberration  of  the  labor  market. 

Time  dimensions  need  to  be  drown  out  so  that  service  deliverers  In  the  t.nployment 
and  trolnirg  system  con  deal  with  changes  in  the  population  and  the  labor  market; 
changes  in  programming  such  as  upgrading  and  retraining;  chonges  In  local  philosophies 
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of  •conomSc  development*  An  opprooch  we  vtould  suggest  to  the  Congress  Is  the  re*> 
enforcement  of  the  current  goo!  for  the  employment  and  trolnFng  system  with  mutootly 
Supportive  objectives  and  mutoolly  recip-ocol  responsibilities  with  other  agencies 
involved  In  employment  ond  trolning,  educotlon,  economic  development,  ond  support 
systems  provided  to  the  clients. 

Thus,  we  osk  you  to  look  ot  the  Comprehensive  Employment  ond  Trolning  Act  os  one 
piece  of  o  pTe.  The  Homphrey-Howklns  Bill  or  the  Fyll  Employment  and  Bolgnced 
Growth  Act  provides  for  economic  policy  dimensions  thot  oilow  this  society  to  opproxl- 
mote  full  employment-  The  Unemployment  Insurance  System  provides  for  o  safety  net 
for  those  who  ore  idle^  through  no  foult  of  their  own,  as  o  result  of  loyoff-  The  Job 
Service  provides  for  the  lobor  exchange  function.  Economic  development  prognjms  ot 
the  stote,  notlbnol,  ond  locol  levels  provide  for  the  development  of  on  environment 
where  industry  and  commerce  con  flourish.  Th<  Vocotlonol  Educotion  System  provides 
for  the  trolning  for  the  newest  members  of  the  lobor  force  In  general.  And,  In  this 
service  continuum,  CETA  provides  for  services  to  the  structurally  unemployed  (to  those 
people  who  hove  been  ot  the  bottom  of  the  borrel,  receiving  the  fewest  number  of 
benefits  from  oil  of  thoje  other  octlvltles).  Welfore  Tronsfer  Poyments  complete  the 
continuum  os  the  safety  net  providing  for  the  poor. 

Question  2:     Whot  ore  the  best  methods  for  corrylng  out  the  objectives  of  employment 
ond  trolning  policy? 

Employment  ond  training  progrommiVrg  Is  o  meons  to  occomplish  several  ends,  using  o 
voriety  of  training  tools  In  the  process.  Any  future  leglslotlon  should  not  preclude  the 
use  of  ony  portlculor  toot.  Nor  should  It  over-emph-*  ize  the  use  of  ony  portlculor 
•mptoyment/trolning  tool  ot  the  locol  leveL  Locol  options  ond  locol  discretion 
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?n  the  plcinn?n0,  design,    and  Implementation  of  empto/ment  and  training  programs 
provide  the  most  effective  sewlce  delivery  system.  This,  coupled  with  Federal 
review  ond  approval,  os  well  as  oversight  by  the  Congress,  ond  review    by  other 
Interested  groups,  provides  the  best  means  of  checks  and  balances.  Wild  swings  In 
policy  and  funding  weaken  our  ability  as  practitioners  to  respond  effectively.  The 
emphasis  of  one  strategy  at  the  ejcpense  of  another  (for  example,  public  service 
employment  versus  private  sector  Initiatives)  prevents  the  development  of  effective 
local  mechanisms  for  serving  the  target  population  year  to  year. 

Question  3;     Should  particular  groups  In  the  labor  force  be  the  concern  of  employ- 
ment policy? 

The  response  that  the  Illinois  CETA  Directors  9ave  this  question  was  overwhelmingly 
"yes"  yet  concern  was  olio  expressed  at  the  overwhelming  nwnber  of  groups  targeted 
for  ler/lce.  We  feel  that  there  Is  validity  to  the  concern  that  natldhol  policy  emphasis 
may  be  lgn<ked  In  certain  f  urisdictlons.  But  we  also  feel  that  the  labor  morket 
fnfomatlon,  needs  and  as>es»nent.  In  a  locality  can  Identify, reasonably  well  the 
priorities  for  the  deployment  of  employment  and  training  resources.  These  resources 
^ould  be  chdnneled  to  the  target  groups  Identified  as  a  result  of  that  nee'ds  and 
assessment  process.  Target  groups  should  be  Identified  for  eoch  locollty  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

We  feel  the  Congress  should  leave  out  the  Identification  of  special  Interest  groups  at 
the  notional  level  and  let  the  significant  segment  doctrine  carry  at  the  local  level  and 
let  local  planners,  local  advisory  bodies  ond  local  elected  ofHcIols,  Identify  *3rget 
groups    prioritized  for  services. 
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The  discretion  permitted  local  planners  will  enable  them  to  deal  with  another  area  of 
targejioa^hat  needs  to  be  considered  as  well  —  targeting  by  geographic  area.  The 
prime  sponsor  can  preserve  ond  serve  equitably  areas  of  chrofilcally  high  unemploy- 
ment within  Its  geographic  boundaries  as  opposed  to  those  areas  In  the  prime -sponsor's 
{urlsdlctlon  experiencing  only  short-temj  frlfctTdf^t'^^pIoyment.  This  leaves  the 
prlrfie  sponsor  with  the  ftexibility  to  focus  on  creas  of  change  where  unemployment  is 
Increasing.  ^ 

Second,  we  recommend  that  specific  dollars  be  provided  and  distributed  on  some 
trigger  formula  basis  when  on  urgent  situation  develops  which  could  not  be  antlcl- 
poted.  We  feef  this  should  be  a  notional  program  set  opbrt  from  the  prlme^ sponsor's 
base  allocation.  If  this  suggestion  Is  considered,  adequate  standards  f6r  the  purpose 
to  which  the  money  may  be  put  and  the  method  of  distribution  should  be  developed 
similar  to  the  disaster  assistance  programs  of  the  Federal  government. 

Question  4:  '    What  should  be  the  relationship  of  employment  and  training  policies 

to  Income  maintenance  policies? 
Our  res^se  Is  simply  that  employment  and  training  facilities  and  resources  should 
be  used  whenever  feasible  to  Improve  the  emplo/oblllty  of  Indlvldmls  on  Income 
molntenance .  Our  assumption  here  Is  that  these  clients  meet  the  CETA  eligibility 
criteria.  One  further, comment  —  for  those  potential  clients  receiving  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits,  we  feel  that  CETA  could  offer  training  on  o  non-compulsory 
basis  while  these  people  ore  on  Indefinite  layoff.  This  training  benefit  shoi'ld  not 
affect  their  unemployment  Insurance  claim.  We  look  at  this  as  preventive  malnten- 
once  equipping  this  person  with  the  skills  to  once  again  compete  In  a  chonglng 
labor  market.  Our  emphosls,  once  again.  Is  on  economic  self-sufficiency  for  our 
recipients. 
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QuesHpn  5;      VA\a\  ore  the  opfKoprlote  rctoHonthipi  befween  federol^  >fofe  ond 

^  local  governments  in  the  funding  design  ond  administration  of 

 1 

f  employment  ond  troining  progroms? 

On  balance,  we  think  the  Relationship  or  the  portnership  between  federal,  stoto  ond 
local  government  in  the  CETA  system  has  been  beneficial  for  the  country.  A  quick 

^  review  of  our  accompllihments  in  terms  of  whot  the  system  has  been  aiked^  to  do  seems 
in  order.  ^ 

  I? 

In  early  ^975,  the  system  wos  asked  to  increose  public  service  employment  In  o  new 

title  within  six  months.  The  syitem  responded  by  doing  so  ond  despite  reports  from 

the  press  to  the  controry,  with  a  minimum  of  froud  and  abuse.   Uhder  the  Economic 

Stimulus  Progrom  the  public  service  jobs  progrom  was  expended  ogoln.  Public  service 

employment  doubled  from  310  thousand  jobs  to  650  thousand  jobs  ond  the  system  achieved 

that  gool.  Then  In  1978,  the  system  was  adced  to  phase  down  to  300  thousond  jobs 

again  and  the  system  accomplished  that.  Most  recently— in  1981«-the  system  has  been 

oiked  to  phase  out  Its  public  service  employment  component  and  that  Is  being  occom- 

pllihed.  According  'to  the  Deportment  of. labor,  fwo*thIrds  of  the  clients  losing  jobs 

^ore "being  placed  in  employment  or  frolnlng  programs.  /• 

In  1978,  the  system  was  asked     establish  private  Industry  councils  and  refine  and 
'^.expand  Its  connection  with  the  private  sector.  That  process  Is  going  on  vnoother  In 
some  places  than  in  others  but,  by  and  lorge,  the  475  prime"  sponsors  In  the  country  ore 
responding  positively  to  that  Initlotlve  ond  ore  Implementing  It  successfully. 

The  question  becomes  *-'Is  there  a  bolonce  between  achieving  federal  policy  objec- 
tives and  local  flexibility?  We  think  there  Is.  Local  government  priorities  ore  often 
congruent  with  policy  Initiotlves  of  the  federal  goverrvment.  Oecentralixation  has 
been  impeded  by  decisions  In  the  Congress  to  over-emphasize  specific  employment 
ond  troining  strotegles  ot  the  expense  of  locolly  developed  progromming  ond  o  concern 
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by  Congress  as  ta  whether  local  QOvernmenti  can  be  relied  upon  fa  admlntiter  programi^ 
constsfen^  v/Ub  federal  abjecti ves.  These  <f6ubts  shauld  '*.o  4onger  exist  as  a  result  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Inspector  General's  OfHce.  That  office  Is  providing  o 
Ationat,  odequote,  and  deliberate  approoch  ta  audit  and  oudit  resolution.  Althaugh 
wc  ore  not  entirely  happy  with  oil  the  aspects  of  It,  the  process  has  Impraved  ac-  • 
countablllty  and  local  accountability  Is  being  strenuously  pursued  for  the  first  time. 
Therefare,  we  think  the  federol  government  con  determine  whether  lacolly-odmlnUtered 
programs  are  welKrun.  We  think  accountability  con  be  reliably  determined  thraugh  o 
regular  audit  schedule,  constructive  monltarlpg  prO\:edures,  and  o  planning  process 
which  Is  long-range  In  Its  orientation.  The  stage  \%  r^w  set  far  a  decentralized 
emplayment  and  training  system  on  which  the  Congress  con  f^^/i^^ 

Question  6:      What  Is  the  appropriate  rale  of  the  privot?  sectar  In  the  design  and 

Implementation  of  emplayment  and  training  policy? 
Our  concern  here  Is  nat  how  we  con  maximize  the  portlcfpotlon  of  the  private  lectof 
In  policy  develapments  and  program  Implementation.  Our  concern  Is  whether  the 
private  sector  has  the  Interest  ta  be  Involved  In  emplayment  and  training  policy  and  „ 
progrom  delivery.  Mast  of  the  jobs  that  CETA  clients  fill  In  the  State  of  llllnals  are 
In  plapts  and  companies  with  twenty  or  fewer  emplayees.  Big  business  Is  not  as  willing 
ta  employ  the  CETA  participant  as  small  business.  We  think  the  smoll  buslnesmon 
has  been  doing  mare  thon  his  fair  share  of  emplaying  the  CETA-ellglble  clientele".  ThU 
Is  In  spite  af  the  fact  that  he  connat  be  oppcaled  ta  on  the  basis  of  social  concem.^He 
Is  generally  hard-pressed  ta  make  o  prafit  and  this  •'bottom  line"  does  nat  permit  the 
luxury  of  a  toolal  conscience.  Far  the  private  sectar  ta  be  mare  Invalved,  the  financial 
Incentives  provided  need  to  be  Impraved,  particularly  for  the  small  buslnessmon.  The 
basic  premise  of  the  OJT  reimbursement  fonnula  needs  ta  be  reconsidered  and  liberal- 
ized. We  suggest  either  a  sliding  scale  above  the  50%,  ar  o  100%  subsidy  for  a 
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certain  per«ad  af  time  In  the  training  period.  This  suggeste^re-evaluatlon  of  pa/- 
'ment$  af  the  extraordlnor/  costs  of  training  the  jJIsadvantaged  client  for  small  business 
will  enhance  our  ability  ta^lace  clients,  since  It  Is  the  snail  campan/  where  mast  af 
the  new  jabs  are  created.  / 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  private  sejctor  Is  responsible  for  solving  all  the  problems  or 
the  structurall/-unempia/ed  In  our  economy.  Nevertheless,  our  experience  as 
practitioners  tells  us  that  when  an  empta/er  gives  the  disadvantaged  client  an  oppor* 
tunity,  they  tend  to  work  out  successfully* 

Private  Industry  Councils  hove  o  unique  role  In  this  area*  These  councils,  composed 
primorlly  of  buslnesvnen,  ore  valuable  assets  to  the  practitioner  In  the  design  and 
Implementotlon  of  employment  ond  training  ^programs.  For  maximum  effectiveness, 
the  members  musf  convince  their  peers  of  the  worth  ondrUtlllty  of  o  full  range*^ 
CETA  programs* 

The  continuous  longltudlnol  monpower  studies  convincingly  document  that  CETA 
progroms  Increose  future  employment  opportunities  and  earnings  of  our  clients. 
Within  twenty-four  (24)  months  ofttr  participation  most  clients  ore  employed  and 
iorning  more  money  thon  their  peers  who  ditf  not  have  on  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  CETA  program.  .Generotty,  those  future  employment  opportunltir  .*;re  In  the. 
vnoll  estoblishments.  Therefore,  effective  substdlzotlon  should  be  provider^  to 
encourage ^e  expanded  participation  of  the  smoll  employer  In  employment  and 
training  progroms. 
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Lorgcr  corporotioni  must  become  more  Involved  In  employment  and  trolning  policy  develop- 
ment*  Tf>ey  could  help  by  recognizing  the  best  of  competencyboscd  trolning  ond  wprk 
exVerlence  progroms.  If  not  In  octuolly  emploj^lng  the  clients,  lorge  corporotlons 
could  help  the  Department  af  labor  and  the  prime  spansor  system  develop  recognizable 
^^petencles  that  ons  saleable  In  today's  labor  market.  Furthermore,  we  think  there  Is 

'  o  leodership  role  for  big  business  whether  that  leaciership  role  Is'^dlsployed  through  the 

/  c 

Notional  Alliance  af  Business  Of  some  other  form.  We  feel  the  Fortune  500  muU  provide 
more  thon  o  lip  service  commitment  to  hire  the  disadvantaged.  The  ICDA  membership 
would  like  ta  see' those  commitments  expressed  to  the  local  manager,  the  local  personnel 
office,  or  the  local  branch  of  o  company.  When  we  need  to  talk  about  plocemerrt  In  the. 
field,  therefore,  we  must  be  able  to  obtain  o  commitment  from  that  personnel  manager 
wlthoyt  hoving  the  response,  "I  hove  ta  check  It  aot  at  heodquorteri."   We  ask  for  that 
local  commitment  from  the  local  monoger  because  they  are  less  willing  to  compromise 
fhe  bottom  line  at  the  locot  level. 

They  would  be  willing  to  moke  the  commitment  If  the  employment  and  training  of  o  dis  • 
odvontoged  client  could  be  perceived  as  having  a  positive  effect  on  the  bottom  line. 
In  all  large  companies  o  signlflcont  number  of  voconcles  occur  annually  because  of  quits, 
deathS|\or  retirement.  Some  of  these  companies  hove  demonstrated  o  willingness  to  tet 
aside  OS  much  os  10%  of  the  vacancies  In  entry^evel  fobs  for  the  CETA^IIglble  clientele. 
We  believe  that  the  programs  of  the  Reogon  Administration  affer  o  chollenge  to  large 

0 

business  ta  respond  by  an  expansion  of  su::h  commitments.  Such  o  response  would 
demonstrate  the  willingness  of  tbe  private  sector  ta  fill  the  void  left  by  the  termlnotlon  of 
the  Public  Service  Employment  Progrom. 
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Tht  tCDA  feels  'ver/  poslfive  about  the  opportunity  to  provide  employment- 

gen*rat{ng  services  under  Tltle.V^.  We  feel  they  have  provided  urwith  additional 

fools  thot  vve  did  not  have  at  our  disposal  In  the  past.  However,  we  coutlon  that  on 

<the  margin  these  tools  do'  not  create  employment  opportunities  first  •hand.  Economic 

development  llnlcoges,  employer  outreach  progroms  and  labor  morice^  Information  are 

t  '  -  . 

Important  tools  In  order  to  generate  the  best  woric  opportunities  wo  can  for  our  client 

♦ 

population.  We  would  not  want  to  lose  these  tools  but  we  would  lllce  to'recognize 
thot  their  value  does.not  contain  Immediate  payoff.  The  payoff  Is  \^ft  Improved 
loccl  economy  and  Improved  Informdtlon  about  how  to  target  the  resources  to  those 
most  In  need. 

Finally/ w**thlnlc  the  prime  sponsor  needs  the  option  of  having  a  single  planning 
body  with  the  majority  of  the  representatives  from  the  private  sector.  The  stress  of  , 
the  current  system  mitlgotes  against  comprehensive  plans;  a  separate  youth  council, 
o  separate  private  Industry  council,  a  separate  planning  council,  do  not  create  on 
•nvlronm^mt  for  cooperation  ond  coordination  ol towing  room  for  all  the  actors  to 
express  tfeir  views. 

In  tummory,  we  hove  one  Icey  polnt: 

We  need  to  create  a  dialogue  on  the  Incentives  for  business  and  we  recommend 
Increasing  those  financial  Incentives  for  bustneu  participation  beyond  the  50% 
reimbursement  for  the  extraordinary  cost  of  training  the  disadvantaged  client. 
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Queitton  7;     Con  the  dlven#  >et  of  progromi  vAkh  constitute  the  employment  ond 

tfolning  tyitewvbe  coor  Jinated? 
Government,  no  motter  What  the  oreo.  Is  concerned  with  lli^oge*  The  Novy-Army 
Itnkoge  In  the  Deportment  of  Wor    during  WWtl  was  o  problem;  Unkoge  ond  pro- 
viding o  diolpgue  Is  Important;  but  It  U  oUo  Importont  to  narrow  down  the  responsibilities 

^  for  Itnkoge*  It  Is  Important  to  find  out  which  service  delivery  ^stems  con  reaionobly  get 
the  {ob  done  ord  eliminate  the  duplication  of  effort*  Recognition  needs  to  be  given  that 
CETA,  Vocational  Education,  Welfare,  Job  Service,  WIN,  Economic  Devolopment,  etc* 
hove  pofollel  and  concentric  oreos  of  Influence,  Interest  and  responsibility  and  require 
reciprocal  responsibilities  for  coordlnotlon  ond  service  dellver/?or  clients . 
The  tCDA  membership  feels  o  "bottoms-up**  opprooch  to  coordlnoflon  ond  linkage  needs 

'  to  Be  token.  In  oddltlon,  authorizing  pieces  of  legislation  for  oil  the  members  of  the 
employment  and  trolnlnoi^em  W>ould  contoln  reciprocal  requirements  for  coordlnotejd^i^ 
service  delivery  at  ^/ ^ocol  level.  ^  ♦ 

Question  8;     Hove  employment  and  trolning  progroms  workfd? 

We  think  they've  woHced.  TheJoto  coming  out  of  the  continuous  longltudlnol  rminpower 

study  tends  to  Indicate  greater  eomlngs  ov4r  time  for  former  CETA  portlclpohts.  Further, 

the  litiMiy  teems  to  Indicate  thot  the  poorer  the  client  Is  upon  entry,  the  greoter  the 

earnings  differential*  More  Importontly,  the  study  Indicates  that  even  those  people  whom 

we,t4>e  pfoctltlcners,  nwy  hove  tbought  we  foiled  at  the  time  they  left  the  program,  often 

ore  employed  wifhin  24  months  after  portlcl potion*  We  ore  serving  t'nose  mosJ  In  need. 

Mony  times  CETA  progromi  represent  the  only  entree  to  the  lobor  morket  for  the  people 

<wt  work  with*  About  half  of  these  people  Initially  succeed,  and  upon  completion  of  their 

employment  and  training  progrom  ore  oble  to^compete  effectively  for  ovolloble  lobs. 

Another  20%  contlrtue  their  education  and  stay  In  school.  Only  one^-tblrd  leave  the 
/ 

system  negotively. 
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W«  think  ^  pravldt  an  aUernotiv*  fa  Income  transfer  programs  by  providing  a  r<.vt«  to 
•mptoymtnr  and  set f-suffi done y.  On  thot  bosis  we\hlnk  thot  local ly-odnlnlstered, 
(edtrally^funded  employment  and  training  programs  work. 
Other  Problem  Areos 

Mdvleofy  Countils 

As  VM«  Indicated  eorller,  the  rtdvndont  membership  cf  the  Advliory  Council, the  Private 

Industry  Council,  and  the  Youth  Council  Is  something  the  Illinois  CETA  Directors 
t  ^ 

Association  would  like  changed.  We  value  community  Input  In  the  design.  Implement 
ta>Ion  and  assessment  of  Our  progroms,  but,  we  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  desirable  to  continue 
'tf^hprallferotlon  of  the  required  mechanisms  to  occompllsh  this  gooU  The  membership 
felt  strongly  that  the  best  way  to  resolve  this  problem  would     'o  permit  local  dis* 
cretlon  as  to  how  councils  should  be  constructed  and  who  their  members  ihould  be. 
Separate  cour^Hs  or  teporote  subcommittees  ihould  be  equally  oS  acceptable  In  order 
to  deal  with  the  problems  IdentlTled  In  the  legislation.  In  tome  areas,  separate  ^ 
councll^could  be  a  very  legitimate  solution;  In  others  relevant  subcommittees  of  the 

r 

cour>ctl  could  be  more  constructive  than  separate  councils* 
CETA  Eligibility  . 

A  secopd  technical  or^  of  consideration  requiring  your  attention  Is  the  eligibility 
requirements  under  CETA.  The  tCOA  membership  strongly  supports  the  notion  of 
uniform  eligibility  requirements  for  CETA  programs. 
Trolning  Allowonces 

A  third  technical  concern  of  the  tCOA  membership  Is  the  Inflexible  poiture  of  the  Act 
toward  training  stipends.  We  recommend  tho}  the  Congress  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  locol  decisions  on  trolning  stipends.  Our  experience  tells  us  that  a  tocolly 
determined  sliding  scale  for  stipend  payments  along  with  Incentives  for  ochlevemerit 
would  enhoncf  the  cost^effectlveness  of  our  program  and  the  CETA  client's  sense  of 
occompjishment  and  motivation.  ,  ^ 
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CETA  Vocotlonol  E<fv€otlon  LInkoge  ~  6%  -  1%  Se»-ostde 
A  fourth  orao  of  coosiderotloo  wo$  the  CETA  VocotJonol  Edocotlon  LInkoge  under 
Title  (l-BC*  Six  percent  (6%)  of  the  CETA  money  In  ony  stote'$  ollocotloo  U  set  oslde^ 
fx  vocotional  educotloo  pfogromming  ond  h  generoUy  sent  bQc||>to  the  prime  sponior 
through  the  stot^U  Office  of  Vocotlonol  Educotlon.  In  oddltlon  to  that  jet-oslde, 
there  Is  o  one  percent  (1%)  set-oslde  for  educotlonal  llnkoges.  Together  these  monies 
represent  seven  "percent  (7^  of  the  Title  11-BC  funding  stotewlde.  tt  was  felt  that  the 
cunent  provision  for  set-oslde,  sent  through  the  Governor  ond  monitored  by  the  state 
Vocotlonol  Educptlon  ogency.  Is  on  extroordlnorlly  expensive  woy^to  guarantee 
Voc<#Ional.  Educotlon  ond  CETA  llnkoges.  Severol  olternotlves  were  presented: 

1.  That  there  be  o  7%  set-aside  for  Vocotlonol  Education  progroms  In  the 

'         Title  H-6C  base  gront  to  the  prime  sponior  oll«cotIng  that  7%  directly  ta 
'the  prime  sponsor  for  thot  purpose.  *• 

2.  Th<jt  the  state  Vocotlonol  Educotlon  ogency  develop  on  odvltory  coikicII 
mode  up  of  prime  sponsors  for  the  disposition  of  those  set-oslde  funds  ond 

'  their  odnlnlstrotlon* 

3.  Thot  the  Congress  clorify  what  kinds  of  services  the  employment  ond  training 
system  con  be  expected  to  receive  ond/of  deliver  for  that  7%  eet-oslde. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Illinois  CETA  Directors  Association  felt  Jt  was  necessary  to  9 
comment  on  the  role  of  vocotlonol  education  under  the  Vocotlonol  Education  Act, 
the  role  of  community  colleges  under  CETA,  and  the  role  of  the  Job  Service  under 
the  Wogner-Peyser  Act.  *  * 

Vocotlonol  Educotlon  Act  - 

The  tCDA  membership  noted  the  existence  of  several  studies  recently  released  at  the 
notional  level  thot  Indicate  thot  vocotlonol  education  has  hod  mixed  succes  In  pro- 
'  vldlng  poor  ond  minority  young  people  with  strong  attachments  to  the  lobar  force. 
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One  study  concluded  that  training  far  /outh  bat  le»  impoct  on  labor  force  involvement 
of  youth  thon  their  employment  experience.  Upon  further  observotlon  ond  refl'sctlon, 
the  ICOA  membership  fett  thot  vocotT jnol  educotion  trointng  progromt  too  often  ore 
odminittered  os  o  preventive  in'-school  effort  vvhich  provides  troining  options  to  the 
general  populotion.   In  controst  to  this,  CETA  Is  too  often  viewed  os  reme'dlol. 
Corn  pre  hen  si  ve  Employment  ond  Troining  Act  progroms  deot  with  the  people  who  hove 
foiled  in  or  been  foiled  by  troditionol  schools  ond  other  support  systems  in  society  in 
generol.  Vocotionol  educotion  components  in  CETA  ore  channeled  to  those  vAiO  ore 
not  oble  to  ochieve  in  the  troditioriol  educotiofKil  system.  CETA  service  deliverers 
ore  involved  In  pflmorlly  short-term  troining,  often  without  certiflcotlon,  to  enoble 
CETA  clientele  to  meet  the  Immedlote  rmtdt  of  employers.  Once  ogoln  this  contrasts 
with  the  miulon  of  the  vocotionol  education  wrvlce  delivery  system  w^Ich  is  to  pro*- 
vide  occess  to  coreer  opportunities  for  oil  of  those  who  pass  through  their  door. 

Finally,  vocotiorral  education  receives  most  of  its  funding  from  local  ond  state  toxes. 
Only  10%  of  the  Vocotionol  Education  dollar  at  the  local  level  comes  from  the 
federal  government,   in  contrast  to  thot,  CETA  Is  totally  financed  from  the  federal 
treosury.  As  c  result,  the  membership  hod  severaf  recommcndotions  for  vocational 
education  reauthorization: 

1.        The  tar9eting  requirement  for  the  Vocational  Education  dollar  from  the 

federal  level  should  not  be  abandoned  but  neither  should  It  be  to  restrictive 
OS  to  prohibit  the  torgeting  of  those  dollars  to  the  Individuols  most  In  need  at 
the  local  level.  That  is,  we^  not  feel  that  notional  priorities  should  drive 


or  should  freeze  out  what  may  be  legitimate  local  concerns.  Along  these 
lines,  the  Illinois  CgTA  Directors  Association  felt  thot  torgeting  could  be 
accomplished  on  two  levels: 
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o-   Tprgetinq  coufd  be  ochI«v«d  by  pytting  the  federgl  resources  lr>to  KhooU 
artd  Khool  ^districts  v*bere  law  Irwome  families  moke  up  a  significant 
portion  af  the  population, 
b.   lh^  federol  law  *ould  comidtr  listing  o  series  of  target  groups  end  allow 
loco^  planners  to  Identify  their  own  priorities.  ^  « 

2.        CETA  ond  vocotlonol  education  programs  ore'iymbiotlc  or  mutuolly  dependent 
In  o  v«ry  positive  woy  at  the  local  level.  Prime  Sponsor*  depend  on  voco- 
tlonol  educotors  for  training  currlculun  develof^t^ent  ond  other  »ervlces. 
Vocotlonol  edocotlon  systems  receive  on  opportunity  from  CETA  to  provide 
troinlng  ondirvlces  specincolly  odopted  to  thif  most  In  need.  The  ICDA 
memberrfiip  feels  rhii  relotlonshlp  r>eeds  to  be  fostered  ond  continued  ot  the 
locol  level.  Tbls  cooperotlon  con  Include  the  clients  thot  the  two  systems 
ore  cor;cemed  obout;  both  In  the  molnstreain  situation  wberc  the  client  Is  In 
Khool  ond  when  the  client  hos  dropped  out  of  the  trodltlono!  educotlonot 
setting. 

3.  TK-  ICDA  felt  the  vocotlonol  •docotion  money  ot  the  federal  level  ccn  oct  os 
0  cotolyst  for  positive  chonges  In  locol  progrommlng,  ond  In  order  to  do  thot 
effectively,  the  leglslotloo  rfwuld  ellmlnote  the  locol  motch  ond  the  molnten- 
once  of  effort  provisions,  ond  yet  continue  to  act  os  on  eqyollzer  of  funding  to 
the  poorer  communities  of  the  country.  The  membership  feels  this  would  oilow 
local  school  districts  to  odopt  vocotlonol  edKotlon  progrommlng  fo  the 
chonglng  corflplexlon  of  the  commi^lty, 

4,  Vocotlonol  educotlon  plonnlng  (ot  the  state  and  locol  leveU)  has  too  often 
foiled  to  gomer  the  portlclpotion  of  locol  vocotlonol  educotlon  odnlnlstrotors 
to  otsure  o  r^jsonoble  ollocotlon  of  resources  for  vocotlonol  education  ot  the 
locol  level. 
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Community  Colleges 

A  recent  review  of  the  effectiveness  of  vocotioool  educotion  progroms  under  the  ouspices 
of  th«  Notionol  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  gove  high  marks  to  the  Community  College 
Systems.  Their  obility  to  respond  quickly  to  the  troining  needs  of  CETA  clientele,  os 
determined  by  the  CETA  prime  sponiors,  their  greoter  flexibility,  end  their  proven  effec- 
tiveness, in  most  coses  warronts  odvococy  for  their  greoter  involvement  in  monoging 
CETA  troinir>g  programt.  Any  CETA  reouthorirotion  should  recognize  them  os  o  primory 
troining  resource. 

To  occomplish  this;   linkoges  between  CETA  ond  community  colleges  should  be 
strefl9thening  their  mutual  ties  to  the  privote  sector^ 

To  do  this;     Both  must  establish  and  v^ork  toward  the  occomplishment  of  mutual  goals. 

Effective  linkoges  ore  promoted  by  the  colleges'  »e|f-apprainl  of  what  CET>i  program- 
motic  functions  they  ore  copcble  of  performing,  consistent  with  their  mission  in  the 
community,  ond  informing  the  prime  sponiofS  of  their,  willingncs  to  perform  in  those 
oreos,  and  to  be  held  occoixitable  for  the  results  of  such  performonce. 

V/bgrer-Peyter  Oversight 

The  Job  Service  is  the  notion's  publicly-mpported  lobor  exchange  system.  Its  function 
is  to  bring  {ob  seekers  and  employers  together  in  on  efHcient  monncr  in  <^der  to  reduce . 
libth  frictionaf  ond  structural  unemployment  ond  to  provide  lobor  market  information  on 
o  timely  bosis.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  one  billion  dollors  in  annuo!  funding  is 
provided  by  stote  ond  federol  governments.  The  ICDA  r^embership  identiRed  three 
oreos  of  concern  with  the  Job  Service: 

1.  Employers  ore  '  jctont  to  list  |obs  beyond  entry  level  ond  epnployers  connot 
leporate  the  enforcement  function  from  the  progrommotic  function  of  the  Job 
Service. 
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The  {ob  seekers  txperlenced  their  first  contoct  with  the  Job  Service  lifter  filing 
on  unemptoyment  Insuronce  clolm.  They  often  find  the  {ob  bonk  foils  to  meet 
their  Immedlote  needs. 


Service  the  most.  Job  Service  stoff  ore  often  reosslgned  to  LViemployment  Insure- 
once  to  hondte  the  Increosed  coselood  there.  Not  only  does  this  reduce  the 
obility  of  the  locol  office  to  odjust  to  changing  economic  conditions  but  It 
confuses  the  Image  of  the  Job  Service  even  more  vrlth  the  Imoge  of  the 
Ubemployment  Insuronce  Office.  Community  members  often  refer  to  both 
operotlons  os  the  "Uhemployment  Office". 

The  ICDA  feels  fhot  the  Job  Servlce-CETA  link  should  be  carefully  examined 
*QS  part  of  Congressional  oversight  ond  mokes  the  following  recommendations: 
o,    Thot  Congress  consider  o  complete  system  overftoul  which  Includes  o 
coreful  Identlflcotlon  of  the  lobor  exchange  function  for  the  following 
octors:  the  stotes,  the  locol  employment  ond  trolnirtg  providers,  the 
community-based  organizations/  and  Public  Aid. 

b.  The  Congress  In  Its  review  of  Job  Service  should  orgonize  leglslotlve 
mandates  around  the  functional  oreos  In  programs  of  the  Job  Service.  The 
ICDA  felt  thot  several  mitsloru  of  the  Job  Service  ore  conflicting  In 
noture.    It  Is  not  possible  to  have  employers  toke  odvontoge  of  o  lobor 
exchonpe  pro^m  offered  by  the  some  ogency  that  olso  hos  regulotory 
functions.  Employer  services,  Welfore,  \J\,  ond  WIN  program  functions 
ore  not  well -Integrated. 

c.  In  genero),  the  ICDA  mfmbership  felt  the  {ob  match  ond  lobor  exchange 
functions  should  be  freed  from  the  policing  octlons  that  hove  been  odded 
by  the  Congress  In  recent  yeors. 
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^  At  the  very  time  that  potentlol  clients  need  the  plocement  tolent  of  the  Job 
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The  tCDA  membership  feU  rhof  changes  ore  required  ?n  the  balanod  ploce- 
menr  funding  formulo  ^ich  would  ottow  Job  Service  operations  to  be 
odequotely  sfoffed  in  rimes  of  high  unemployment  when  clients  need  them 
the  most. 

With  respect  to  {ob  plocement  for  CETA-eligible  clients,  the  ICDA  feels 
that  the  CETA  deliverer  should  retoin  the  follow-through  ond  plocemenf 
responsibUity  ond  occountobillty  for  that  client,  leaving  the  Job  Service 
with  oil  the  other  clients  in  the  labor  morket. 

Consistent  with  this  responsibility,  the  CETA  deliverer  could  utilize  the 
Job  Service  for  \oh  development  or  plocement  meosurir>g  its  performonce  os 
It  would  any  other  controctor.  This  should  be  done  under  controct  with  the 
prime  sponwr  ond  developed  with  the  local  Job  Service  office  monoger. 
These  orrof^ements  would  be  based  on  the  presumption  of  effectiveness, 
performonce  ond  occountobillty  extended  to  every  other  lirvlce  deliverer. 
Where  this  effectiveneu  could  not  be  supported,  the  prime  sponsor  could 
utilize  oltemotive  meons. 

The  sixth  recommendotion  from  the  tlllnols  CETA  Directors  Asiociotion 
colls  for  a  decentralized  Job  Service  operation  with  the  development  o' 
locot  plonning  ond  response  optlor^.  With  emphasis  on  occountobillty  to 
the  locol  community,  the  ICDA  felt  thot  ony  future  Wdgner-Peyser  re- 
visions Aould  include  CETA  progroms  for  employment  and  training 
deliverers  to  the  disadvontoged  os  port  of  the  body  of  people  that  ore 
responsible  for  moking  Job  Service  policy.  This  would  be  considered 
recipfocol  with  the  Job  Service  role  in  developing  employment  ond  troln- 
ing  policy  for  GETA  programs.  The  ICDA  membership  felt  this  would 
enhonce  the  occountobillty  of  both  progroms. 
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I  wish  fo  express  my  oppreciotion  ond  the  grotUude  of  the  Illinois  CETA  Directors 
'  Ajsociotjon  for  fhe  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommltfee.  We  recognize 

the  need  for  the  efficient  use  of  resoyrcex  fn  these  oustere  times  but  we  olso  recogniz 
.  thot  It  is  o  iob  tbot  must  be  occomplished. 

*  < 

*  CETA  progroms,  when  properly  directed,  ploy  q  productive  role  in  strengthening  our 
economy  by  helping  our  most  disodvonfoged  fellow  citizens.  Become  we  ore  very 
'    proud  of  our  cUenU,  the  ICDA  bos  provided  thirty  (30)  success  stories  representing  o 
crois^'section  of  CETA  progroms  ot  work  in  Illinois. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Brumfield. 
Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Brumfieldfis  not  here. 
Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Brumfield  is  not  here. 
Mr.  Brown. 

STATEMENT  OF  RKGINALI)   V.   BRO\VN\  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
'    MAYOR,  OFFICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  CHICAGO, 
IhU   ACCOMPANIED   BY   LANCE   REBELLO,   DIRECTOR  OF 
PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Brown.  Good-morning,  Senator.  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  Good  morning. 
^  Mr.  Brown.  My  name  is  Reginald  Brown,  and  I  am  the  executive 
director  of  the  mayor's  office  of  employment  and  training  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

•  It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  morning  before  you  and 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity. 

With  me,  I  have  Mr.  Lance  Rebello,  who  is  director  for  program 
'  development  for  the  Inayor's  office  of  employment  and  training  in 
Chicago.    N  ^  ^ 

My  statement  will  be  brief  to  comply  with  the  5-minute  time 
limit.  So,J  will  only  touch  on  the  most  salient  points  discussed  in 
the  more  extensive  testimony  submitted  to  the  subcommittee. 

I  asked  to  testify  before  you  today  to  express  the  concern  of  the 
people  in  Chicago  about  the  changing  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
inent,  and  how  this  change  wquld  effect  their  lives. 

Specifically,  we  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  federally 
funded  employment  and  training  programs,  such  as  CETA. 

Chicago  has  always  been  one  of  the  Nation's  most  vital  centers  of 
commerce  and  industry,  but,  like  many  other  aging  urban  areas,  it 
has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  devastating  recession  of  the 
mid-1970'8.  Problems  of  high  unemployment,  displaced  industry, 
and  a  changing  economic  profile  have  sent  a  series  of  shock  waves 
rippling  through  our  local  economy. 

As  a  result,  local  unemployment  measured  annualb  has  aver* 
aged  more  than  100,000  individuals  for  the  last  6  years  in  a  popula- 
tion embracing  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  economically  disad- 
vantaged. Unemployment  and  poverty,  while  serious  concerns  in^ 
their  own  right,  are  but  symptoms  of  a  larger  problem;  that  of  an 
uncertain  and  unproductive  economy. 

The  current  administration  has  recognized  the  significance  of 
this,  and  has  initiated  policies  to  rebuild  our  fiscal  capital  through 
increased  incentives  for  productive  investment  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

But  just  as  important  as  the  revit;alization  of  our  Nation's  physi- 
cal capital  is  a  commitment  to  the  enrichment  of  our  human 
capital.  Amenca  will  need  all  of  its  skilled  labor  to  man  the  ma- 
chines of  industry  if  we  are  to  remain  the  premier  economic  power 
in  the  world. 

President  Coolidge  once  said  that  the  business  of  America  is 
business.  He  was  right.  A  productive  and  profitable  industry  has 
always  been  the  source  of  our  economic  well-being.  No  prudent 
investor  subscribes  to  an  enterprise  which  yields  no  return.  Like- 
wise, government  should  not  invest  its  capital  in  nonproductive 
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ventures,  but  in  activities  which  yield  a  return  on  its  investment. 
Job  training  is  such  an  activity. 

A  national  commitment,_therefore,  must  be  made  to  provide  for 
*  skilled  labor  necessary  to  our  economic  growth. 

Business  and  government  share  a  common  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  our  Nation,  yet,  American  industry  has  exhibited 
a  tendency  to  be  myopic,  emphasizing  short-term  profit  at  the 
expense  of  long-term  investment. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate,  if  not  essential,  that  business  and  - 
government  join  in  a  common  effort  to  meet  the  long-term  invest- 
ment needs  of  industry  and  by  their  concerted  actions,  strengthen 
and  expand  the  American  economy. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  thaf  a  strong,  public  private  part- 
nership is  essential  if  we  are  to  improve  training  and  increase 
eniployment  opportunities,  but  there  has  been  some  barriers  to 
-  private  sector  participation,  and  the  business  community,  in  gener- 
al, is  hesitant  to  join  in  a  close  partnership  with  government- 
operated  employment  activities.  The  spector  of  Federal  officials 
intervening  in  the  operation  of  their  business  through  multiple 
audits,  as  well  as  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  requirements,  has 
repelled  many  businessmen,  "who  might,  otherwise,  have  participat- 
ed in  a  joint  public-private  venture. 

Another  significant  barrier  to  this  joint  effort  stems  from  the 
unfavorable  image  of  CETA  enrollees  fostered  by  the  media.  In  the 
past,  the  media  has  often  portrayed  these  individuals  as  being,  in 
some  way,  inferior  to  those  who  have  not  been  stymied  by  labor 
market  barriers,  but  this  is  ipisleading.  The  overriding  problem 
confronting  CETA  enrollees  is*  not  inferiority,  but  lack  of  opportu- 
nity. 

A  wide  range  of  incentives  and  other  options  must,  therefore,  be 
available  to  the  business  community  in  order  to  maximize  employ- 
ment opi)ortunities. 

Without  access  to  jobs,  the  structurally  unemployed  are  tax- 
eaters,  a  public  burden.  Income  maintenance  is  no  substitute  for 
opportunity-creating  employment  and  training  programs. 

Those  who  are  ill-equipped  to  compete  for  available  employment 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  overcome  these  labor  market  obsta- 
cles. With  skill  training,  they  become  tax  producers,  whose  produc- 
tivity ripples  through  the  economy. 

Social  equity  programs  operated  by  government  are  inevitably 
fraught  with  controversy.  And  the  judgments  concerning  the  value 
of  CETA  are  often  lost  in  emotional,  ideological,  or  political  consid- 
erations. 

The  fact  is  that  employment  and  training  programs,  such  as 
CETA,  prepare  formerly  nonproductive  individuals  for  productive 
employment.  This  investment  in  human  capital  is  repaid  not  only 
through  the  sweat  of  their  labor,  but  through  the  taxes  their  labor 
generates. 

In  the  final  analysis,  CETA  has  been  a  fairly  remarkable  pro- 
gram. It  lias  been  highly  sensitive  not  only  to  the  pressures  of  the 
Nation's  economic  needs,  but  to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  as 
well.  This  is  borne  out  bv  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
who  were  unskilled  or  idle,  but,  who  now  labor  productively  in  the 
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marketplace,  because  employment  and  training  programs,  such  as 
CETA,  were  there  to  lend  a  hand. 
Tliankyou. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brown. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Dr.  Reginald  V.  Brown,  Assistant  to  the  Mayor.  Employment 
AND  Train'ing.  Chicago,  III. 

PPEFACE 

The  ne€d  for  federal  assistance  for  individuals  who  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  labor  market  was  recognized  early  in  the  1960s  with  the  passage  of  the 
Mar^x^^  Development  and  Training  Act.   A  nunber  of  categorical  prograite,  all 
designed  to  address  the  problem  of  the  disadvantaged,  wer^  launched  during  the 
decade,  each  with  its  own  protective  statute  and  delivery  system.    By  the  time 
CETA  was  intcxxJuced  in  1973,  the  federal  govemnent  was  spending  $2  billion  a 
year  on  enployment  and  training  programs,  most  of  them  administered  by  federal 
off icials>   The  passage  of  CCTA  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  direction  of  * 
nanpc^r  legislation. 

The  approaching  reauthorization  process,  ed though  highly  oonsunptive  of 
time,  energy,  and  patience,  offers  a  splendid  c^Jportunity  to  refine  and  re- 
define* national  enployment  policy,    ihe  issues  currently  being  addressed  raise 
basic  questions  concerning  the  appropriate  objectives,  methods,  and  priorities 
of  a  national  policy.    They  ate,  in  the  main,  the  same  issues  which  were  dis- 
cussed prior  to  CETA's  implementation  in  1973.    In  this  instance,  however,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  eight  (8)  years  of  experience  in  program  operation  to 
guide  us. 

'Hie  reauthorization  presents  an  opportunity  to  clearly  state  what  this 
country  is  going  to  do  to  address  the  problem  of  concentrated  unenployment. 

We,  as  a  nation,  must  make  a  strong  oocnnitment  to  the  reduction  of  un- 
enployment.   Vfe  must  strive  tpward  a  situation  in  which  the  structuredly 
unemployed  are  ooqpetitive  in  the  national  market  and  American  industry  is 
carpetitive  in  the  world  economy. 
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^Ihose  who  are  ill-equipped  to  oorplete  for  available  enployinent  nwst  have 
the  opportunity  to  overcone  enployrrent  barriers  and  be  free  of  "the  frustration 
and  the  onus  of  long-term  joblessness.    The  new  adninistration  has  announ<id 
its  intention  to  "get  Arerica  working  again";  to  rebuild  our  physical  capital 
^,we  can  ccqpete  with  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world.    It  has  offered 
many  incentives  to  replace  our  aging  physic2d  capital  with  an  eye  to  increased 
pr^ctivity.    To  oprplement  the  increase  m  physical  capital,  there  nust  also 
be  a  ccrmtJiient  to  the  developcnent  of  hunan  capital.    As  our  economy  expands, 
jobs  requiring  skilled  workers  will  increase.    A  ccmnitinent  nust  be  made  to 
provide  this  skilled  labor  through  federally  initiated  training.    Such  a  com- 
inita«nt»is  inherent  in  CETTA. 

The  uneiTployed  xn  our  nation  are  like  a  dianond  in  the^rough,  an  unrefined 
resource.    Basic  education,  skills  training,  and  placement  assistance  can  pro- 
vide the  needed  refinement.    The  range  of  enployment  and  training  services  can 
make  a  oontribucion  to  our  productive  capacity  and  benefit  both  individuals  and 
the  nation.  « 
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I.    T«E  PRIMARV  C8JECTIVE  CP  EMPLOVMDTT  &  TRAINING  POLICY  IS  TO  DEVELOP 
INDIVIDCAL  EMPLOYMENT  PCrmTTIAL  IN  ORDER  TO  INCREASE  JCB  CPPORIUIITIES 
'pitD  SELF-SUFFICIEIJCY. 

<ft>e  ma^or  thrust  of  enployment  &  training  efforts  has-^been  to  iirprove 
the  enployability  of  individuals  laciting  knowledge,  preparation,  and 
connections  with  the  labor  market,  an&  to  increase 'enployment  oppor- 
tunities in  areas  of  chronic  and  substantial  uncnployirent.  ^Although 
rising  unenployment  in  the  1970s  expanded  the  constituency  of  regular 
manpower  programs  to  include  individuals  not  ordinarily  in  need  of 
manpower  services,  the  asl^tion  that  enployment  &  tra ining  act i vi-  ^ 
ti,es  assist  m  the- development  of  human  capital  is  still  a  fundamental 
premise  of  the  program. 

Lender  the  new  Administration  we  find  ourselves  at  a  crossroads.  The 
Federal  role  in  enployment  &  training  is  being-  redefined,  and  we  nust 
shape  an  effective  enployment- and  training  program  pursuant  to  a  new 
set  of  priorities. 

The  first  step  is  to  identify  overalJi«^licy  objectives,  that  is,  wfiat 
we  want  to  acccrplish.    It  is  important  to  rement3er  that  policy  acts 
as  a  guiding  light  for  ptogranrar^.    K>licy  should  be  focused,  not  dif- 
fused.   It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  this  has  been  part  of  the  problem 
with  enployment  f,  training  programs  in  the  past.    As  one  ooninentator  so 
aptly  stated,  "CCTA  has  been  a  workhorse  driven  in  all  directions  at 
'»    once."   The  enployment  &  training  system  canhot  successfully  pursue 
more  than  a  limited  nuntoer  of  objectives  at  one  tine.    Therefore,  the 
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ob3ectiv^  chosen  rust  be  clearly  ctefined,  iwixonflicting,  and 
understood  throughout  the  system.   Since  objectives  represent  what 
the  program  is  trying  to  achieve,  they  nust  be  designed  so  that 
achievement  or  progress  toward  achievement  can  be  recognized  and 
assessed. 

A  nunber  of  potential  policy  objectives  have  been  suggested  and 
include:    reducing  the  overall  unenplc^ment  rate,  reducing  the  un- 
enploynent  rate  for  particular  groups,  reducing  welfare  dependency, 
increasing  workforce  productivity,  and  providing  economic  develop- 
TOnt  assistance  to  distressed  area^.   Ihese  all  represent  worthy 
policy  aims,  but  there  are  constraints  on  the  ability  of  pcograre 
to  acoorplish  anbitioua  natiwial  goals,  ^iglbility  criteria  and 
allocation  levels  are  two  of  the  factors  that  set  parameters  for 
%4iat  progrfijiB  can  acoorplish. 

For  federal  programs,  eligibility  is  an  expression  of  Cor^ressional 
intent.    It  is  a  way  to  direct  legislation  toward  its  intended 
beneficiaries.    There  are  a  nunber  of  federal  prograins  that  deal 
with  the  problem  of  unenploynent.   Uhenployment  Insurance  and  Trade 
fteadjustwent  AssistA-ice  provide  cash  payments  for  lAid  off  workers 
and  those  working  in  industries  adversely  iiTtia<;:ted  by^  foreign  ccn^ 
petition.   The  Job-Service  acts  as  a  national  labor  market  exd^nge 
matching  individual  skills  with  available  job  openings.    Each  program 
has  a  particular  purpose  and  meets  the  needs  of  sub  groups  in  the 
needy  population* 
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In" the  sane  way,  the  particular  focus  of  CUTA  has  not  been  on  the 
unenployjnent  problem  as  a  whole,  but  rather  on  those  jobless  persons 
with  limited  family  inoohes.''  The  table  below  shows  the  distribution 
of  unenployment  in  the  City  of  Chicago  by  family  income  for  selected 
CEEA  significant  segments. 

DISTRIBOTIOI  CF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CHICAGO 
BY  FAKILY  INCOME  (SEI£CrED  GROUPS) 


Fenale 
Age  16-19 
Black 
Ttotal 


^   70%  LI^IL* 

37.6%  - 
40.4 
53.1 
42.6 


mt£  THAN  70%  U^IL  TOTAL 

62.4%  100% 
59.6  100 

46.9  f  '  ■'  100  ^ 
57.4 


♦(70%  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Lower  Living  Standard 
Incc*«  Level  is,  the  family  income,  eligibility  ^criterion  for  • 
anSA  Title  ii-b'.  )  •         *  . 

\  ■ 

\ 

lt>e*  table  shore  that  nearly  60%"of  Chicago's  unenployed  are  ineligible 
for  cm  because  ^f  family  inccne.    If  the  distribution  in  Chicago  is 
representative  of  the  nation,  then  there  are  roughly  4.8  million  un- 
enployed persons  nationally  whose' enployirent  needs  cannot  be  addressed 


through  CETTA. 
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Allocation  leVels  limit  services  even  further.    There  is  sinply  not  ^ 
enough  money  to  serve  ali  the  eligibles  who  apply.   The  central  issue 
here  Is  program  inpact.    Measures  of  program  iirpact  help  prijne  spon- 
sors to  understand  the  ^tegree  to*viiich  they  can  address  the  enployment 
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and  training  problerre  pETA  is  designed  to  solve.    A  lawledge  of  pro- 
gran  inpact  provides  a  fitting  context  m  which  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  CETA  contributions  to  the  econccnic  development  or  labor  force 
quality  of  the  prime  sponsor  area  and  to  gauge  realistic  expectations 
of  what  is  possime  with  a  1  united  and/or  shrinking  resource  base. 

r 

The  "inpact  rate"  of  CETA  services  can  be  -ejqjressed  as  a  ratio  of 
nuitfcers  served  bo  mnrbers  eligible.    This  measure  provides  an  index  of 
the  level  of  need  served  by  the  program.    The  table  below  lists  inpact 
rates  for  selected  significant  segments  fo^  Title  II-B  in  the  FY '80 
program  year. 

cm  OF  CHICAGO  IMPACT  RATES  FOR 
TITLE  II-B  IN  FY'SO  (SELECTED  GROUPS) 


Fenale  9.8% 

Age  16-19  7.6 

Black  9.8 

Total  8.6 


^e  table  shows  that  less  than  10%  of  the  eligible  population  could 
he  ^rved  with  available  program  funds. 

The  data  dejfbnstrate  that  the  nee<is  of  only  a  minority  of  the  unem- 
,  plcye<J  arc  currently  targeted  thrcugh  the  nation's  primary  csplcTjtxnt 
and  training  vehicle  -  CETA.    Only  a  fraction  of  those  eligible  for 
CETA  actually  receive  service. 

If  the  scale  of  intended  ob3ectives  for  enployment  &  training  prograire 
is  to  lower  the  unenployent  tzte,  or  even  to  lower  the  rate  for  parti- 
cular groups,  then  the  program  will  have  to  be  expanded  considerably. 
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rte  costs  of  such  an  effort  would  be  far  above  that  which  the  Adninis- 
tration  ^)pears  able  or  willing  to  spend.   The  detenrination  of  policy 
cb3ectives  should  proceed  with  this  caution:    to  set  unreasonable  or 
incocpatible  objectives  is  to  build  in  failure. 

The  crinary  objective  of  ecploynent  &  training  policy  should  be  to 
provide  individuals  with  the  training  and  skills  develcpnent  they  need 
to  successfully  ocqpete  in  the  job  narket. 

Like  the  "invisible  hand"  identified  by  Adam  Staith,  the  pursuit  of 
this  single  obje-rtive  will  also  touch  upon  a  nunber  of  others  such  as: 
reduction  of  the  overall  unecploynent  rate  and  the  rate  for  particular 
groups,  reduction  of  welfare  dependency,  increased  vwic  force  proAic- 
tivity  and  eooncnic  developnent  assistance  to  distressed  areas-  In 
this  way,  ecploynent  &  training  progracs  can  be  a  key  underpinning  for 
a  revitalized  eoonocy- 
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II.    THE  METIKCCS  USED  TO  PCBSCE  E?tPtXW!£J.T  &  TRAnmW  POLICY  SfiaXD 

3AIA»X:S  IHE  rSIEDS  CP  THE  OiSM>/Pir£?CED  UiS^tFLCYED  WITH  THE  PRCFIT 

MAPcm  caJCEitJS  of  business. 

In  attecpt.  ,  to  natch  busJT^ess  and  individual  needs  thcxxigh  erployment 
and  training  pcoqcatfs?.  two  points  deserve  esqphasis.    First,  selected 
activities  shcxild  facilitate  private  sector  lin}cages.   Second,  linkage 
efforts  should  build  a  partnership  between  business  and  the  unesployed 
that  recx5gni2es  unique  individual  needs  and  realizes  that  'the  business 
of  lousiness  is  business*. 

Since  the  ultiiaate  goal  of  CETA  training  is  to  prepare  the  inciividual 
for  labor  c»rket  participation,  it  is  essential  that  the  type  and 
quality  of  sJcills  develoccient  and  erployinent  preparation  offered  be 
relevant  to  the  deiiands  of  the  labor  carket.    Insofar  as  possible, 
training  activities  should  be  developed  in  occupations  which  offer 
the  SDst  stable  ecploynent  opportunities. 

Both  the  Labor  Department  and  the  local  prOgran  administrators  should 
es(:hasize  greater  or  nore  'qualitative  inTOlvecent  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  de\^locnent  of  training  activities  m  order  to  tailor 
skill  training  to  the  decands  of  the  labor  narket. 

Activities  such  as  classrooa  training  and  on-the-job  training  can 
bridge  the  gap  betwtsn  public  and  private  sector  concerns.    As  such, 
they  can  be  productive  ventures  for  both.    These  activities  provide 
both  skilled,  workready  eirployees  for  the  private  sector,  and  concrete 
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evidence  that  goverrewnt  is  addressing  the  long-term  economic  needs 
of  the  nation  through  the  development  and  enhancement  of  human  capital. 

Last  year  in  Chicago,  laore  than  14,000  individuals  were  enrolled  in 
our  Title  II-B  training  progracB.  Of  those  who  had  oonpleted  their 
course  of  training,  laore  than  4,200  entered  unsubsidized  enployraent. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  indiviAials  had  earned  no  wages  prior  to 
CETA  participation,  and  have  beoone  wage-earners  and  tax-payers  for 
the  first  time.  In  a  short  tiiae  they  will  repay  with  interest,  the 
investxaent  aiade  in  them. 

Program  experience  has  desonstrated  that  a  strong  public/^ivate 
partnership  is  essential  if  we  are  to  isprove  training  and  increase 
esplc^nftnt  opportunities.   But  this  type  of  partnership  requires  ac- 
tive private  sector  representatives  who  are  oonmitted  to  creating  an 
effective  nechanisa  to  address  the  needs  of  both  the  disadvantaged 
unecplcyed  and  ti)e  business  conmunity. 

there  have  been  some  barriers  to  private  sector  participation,  and 
the  business  oominity,  in  general,  has  been  hesitant  to  join  in  a 
close  partnership  with  jovemnent-operated  ecployinent  activities. 
Ihe  specter  of  federal  officials  intervening  in  the  operation  of 
t^ieir  businesses  through  multiple  aadits,  as  veil  as  the  irpcsiticn 
of  arbitrary  requirements  has  repelled  inany  businessmen  who  night 
have  otherwise  cooperated  in  a  joint  public/^ivate  venture. 

Another  significant  barrier  to  this  joint  effort  stens  from  the 
unfavorable  ijnage  of  CEXA  enrollees  fostered  by  the  nedia.    It  has. 
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in  the  past,  portrayed  these  irvdividuals  as  bei  ig  in  some  way  inferior 
to  thos^  who  have  not  been  stymed  by  labor  narket  barriers.   But  this 
is  laisleading.    CTOV  participants  do  have  occupationad  problems ,  but 
these  can  be  edleviated  through  skill  acquisition  and  enployment  pre- 
paration.  The  overriding  problem  confronting  CETA  enrollees  is  not 
inferiority,  but  lack  of  opportunity. 

Although  there  are  barriers  to  participation,  business  has  long 
recognized  that  increasing  the  skill  levels  of  ecployees  increases 
productivity,  and  profit.   They  have  nade  sizeable  investments  in 
eisployee  training. 

The  taerican  Society  of  Training  and  Development  has  estimated  that 
more  than  $30  billion  is  invested  annually  for  the  training  of 
eii|)Xoyees. 

The  Bell  system  spent  $1.7  bill;on  last  year  to  train  nearly  30,000 
ecployees, 

Xerox  recently  established  a  $75  million  training  and  management 
center  to  train  their  enployees- 

Ttie  Citibank  Corporation  spend  upwards  of  $1  million  cinnually  on 
tuition  reicKxirsement  for  .its  enpxoyees^ 

All  of  these  conpanies  have  recognized  the  inportanoe  of  establishing 
a  source  of  skilled  eqployees  to  meet  their  manpower  needs.    It  is 
unlikely,  however,  that  they  could  afford  the  additional  oosts  of  up- 
grading those  who  are  least  oonpetitive  in  the  labor  market. 
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Therefore*  a  wide  range  of  incentives  and  options  need  to  be  available 
to  the  business  conrunity  in  order  to  naximize  eirployynent  opportuni- 
ties for  those  experiencinj  significant  labor  maricet  barriers.  The 
burliness  camunity  represents  a  wide  variety  of  organizations  with  a 
diverse  range  of  needs,   EHt>ioyment  policy  has  to  he  sensitive  to  those 
needs  in"  order  to  effectively  serve  bcsiness  and  increase  eirploynent 
opportunities. 

One  option  to  increase  the  private  sector's  participation  could  be  to 
provide  customized  on-site  training  at  the  enployer's  place  of  business. 
The  training  could  be  tailored  specifically  to  address  a  particular  em- 
ployer's needs  to  mate  the  post  effective  use  of  resources. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  establish  a  system  of  sequenced  class- 
room and  on-the-job  training,    Enrollees  would  learn  basic  oca^tional 
skills  in  a  classroom  setting  in  preparation  for  "hands  on*  training 
at  the  enployer's  job  site,    Basic  skills  preparation  in  a  classroom 
setting  would  eliminate  imch  of  the  nonproductive  tiro  ^nt  learning 
the  skills  at  the  job  site, 

Fj-nally,  it  is  essential  that  some  form  of  skills  docunentation  be 
adopted  for  each  program  participant.   This  documentation  of  skills 
oouid  De  used  not  only  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  participant's 
progress  during  tiie  training  period,  but  also  as  an  indicator  to 
the  enployer  dpcumenting  the  skills  the  individual  has  acquired. 
An  Eiiployability  Develcpnent  Plan  should  be  ocrpleted  for  each  Cm 
enroUee,  that  not  only  documents  a  plan  for  service,  but  also 
specifies  the  skills  which  that  enrollee  has  acquired. 
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since  placetnent  In  the  private  sector  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  cm, 
an  increased  eqphasis  on  counseling  and  placenent  activities  is  inf)er- 
ative.   Every  activity  should  have  Inherent  in  its  design,  the  goal  of 
providing  the  program  participant  with  the  services  and  skills  \A)ich 
will  Increase  and  enhance  that  individual's  enployability. 

Die  methods  chosen  for  implementation  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that 
after  reauthorization  is  oonpl^te,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that 
"enployment  and  training  prograns  are  open  for  business". 
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PERSCNS  WITHOUT  JCB  MARKCT  ALISWATIVES  ARE  TOE  PRIMARY  CCNCEFN  OF 
EJIPLCWMENT  AND  TRAINIfC  PROGRAMS.    COMBINING  NATIONAL  POLICIES  WITO 
LOCAL  PREROGATIVES  IS  TOE  PRIMARY  LEX3ISLATTVE  CONCERN  IN  TARGETING 
RESOURCES  TO  TOIS  GROUP. 

'The  centred  fact  about  unenploynient  in  America  is  that  it  is  oonoen* 
trated  among  certain  denographic  emd  occupational  groups,  geographic 
areaS/  and  industries.   For  instance,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  more  than 
70%  of  the  unenployed  are  E\ac3c  and  Hispanic;  over  40%  are  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.   ihe  difficulties  of  these  groc^  are 
even  nore  pronounced  anong  the  city's  low  incoite  persons.    Nearly  85% 
of  Chicago's  low  inoone  un^loyed  are  Blade  and  Hispanic;  45%  are 
under  21.    Uhenploynent  rates  for  these  groups  at  the  national  level 
reflect  local  Experience.  Mhile  the  natiocyd  unenployment  rate  in  Kay, 
1981  was  7.6%,  the  rate  for  Blacks  and  other  minorities  was  13.6%;  for 
teenagers  16-19,  it  was  19.5%;  and  for  minority  teenagers,  a  staggering 


Unenployment  is  also  concentrated  gecgre^ically.   At  the  end  of  1980 
nearly  40%  of  the  nation's  uneitplcyed  were  concentrated  in  just  six 
large  Industrial  states  (Cedifomia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York, 


nearly  20%  of  the  national  total,  lived  in  just  ten  metropolitan 


While  statistics  focus  attention  on  the  serious  difficulties  of  these 
groups,  they  are  not  altogether  surprising.    For  years  we  have  known 


33.6%. 


areas. 
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and  have  oocne  to  think  about  unenployment  in  relation  to  minorities 
and  other  groups  with  labor  market  disadvantages.    But  as  the  reces- 
sion of  1980  demonsyrated,  yet  once  again,  the  problem  of  joblessness 
is  not  confined  to  the  unskilled  or  the  poor.   Certain  industries  and 
occupational  groups  are  highly  susceptible  to  cyclical  downturns  in  the 
econanyr  and  the  amount  of  -ycb  loss  can  be  catastrophic.    For  exanple, 
the  over-the-nonth  decrease  in  blue  collar  eiployinent  from  April-May 
last  year  was  450,000*    In  just  two  months  the  transportation  equipnent 
industry  lost  175,000  jobs  or  9%  of  its  enployment.    Prirary  and  fabri- 
cated metals  experienced  losses  of  100,000  jobs  in  a  similar  2  month 
"  period.   Although  there  has  been  some  recovery  since  last  year's  reces- 
sion, the  after  effects  still  linger  as  the  table  belott  illustrates. 


U.S.  UNEMPLCVMENT  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATICNAL  GROUPS  &  INDUSTRIES 


Blue  Collar  Workers, 
construction  Industry 
Manufacturing  Industry 


MAY  1980  MAY  1981 

11.3%  10.0% 

17.5  16.3 

9.9       ^  7.9 


The  concentrated  nature  of  unemployment  and  its  continuing  severity 
*    would  suggest  a  targeted  response  -  toward  areas  and  toward  groups 
"at  risk",   the  paragraphs  above  identify  two  such  groups:  those 
with  limited  opportunities  or  access  to  jobs  and  those  subject  to 
displacement  from  their  jobs  because  of  national  or  international 
economic  forces.   Although  we  tend  to  think  of  these  two  groups  as 
dissimilar,  the  root  cause  of  their  joblessness  can  be  traced  to  a 
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nisnatch  between  the  skills  they  have  to  offer  and  job  market  needs.  ^ 
A  "supply  side"  response  that  provides  skill  training  or  retraining 
is  one  approadj  that  would  increase  American  workers  on  the  job  and 
keep  American  industry  coci|)etitive.  * 

As  the  paragraph  above  suggests,  unenployment  nust  be  thought  of  in 
relation  to  labor  imiicet  needs.   Ibe  labor  nvarket  is  a  very  dynamic 
place,  much  more  so  than  aggregate  statistics  indicate.  Research 
done  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  showed  that  between 
1970-72  nearly  22%  of  the  jobs  in  the  United  States  disappeared  be- 
cause of  business  <5.06ings  and  contractions.    Later  work  there  con- 
firmed that  iTDSt  areas  of  the  country  lose  «^t  8%  of  their  ^obs  ^ 
each  year.   Rerarkably,  job  replacenent  through  new  or  expanding 
firiiB  naintains  an  equilibrium  in  the  system.    But  the  fact  remains, 
the  labor  rarket  is  a  tumultuous,  sharply  oonpetitive  environment 
whetG  finrn  are  <^ing  and  bei"q  bom  all  the  time.   Add  to  this  the 
effects  of  recessions,  the  trend  in  manufacturing  growth  away  from 
older  urban  areas,  tiiC  general  increase  in  the  proportion  of  white 
collar  and  skilled  technical  jobs  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  individuals  can  be  overtaken  by  a  chain  of  events  beyond  their 
control.    Ihe  difficulties  are  particularly  acute  for  the  least 
ccTfJetitive,  those  with  little  to  offer  enployers  or  whose  skills 
are  irrelevant  to  current  demands.    They  are  sinply  left  out.  For 
this  reason,  creating  new  jobs  won't  be  enough.    IXiring  the  Carter 
administration,  over  nine  million  jobs  were  created,  but  problems 
reitain  severe.    Ehployment  and  training  programs  are  essential  for 
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matching  the  labor  force  with  a  changing  yob  base.    EStploynient  and 
training  programs  are  essential  to  those  without  labor  irarket 
alternatives.  ,  \ 

^  Program  targeting  i^  closely  related  to  setting  program  objectives 
and  establishing  methods.    As  objectives  answer  the  question  of  what 
is  to.be  acoonplished,  and  nethods  ixnswer  the  question  of  how  it  will 
be  acccnplished ,  targeting  answers  the  question,  for  whom  efforts 
will  be  undertaken.   Targeting  is  a  critical  issue  because  resources 
are  always  scarce  and  because  objective  wonM:  be  met  if  intended 
recipients'of  service  are  left  unserved* 

H>ere  are  appropriate  legislative  measures  that  oontoine  national        .  • 
policies  with  local  prerogatives  in  order  to  assure  a  tar^ted  pro- 
gram. * 

At  ±he  national  level,  foniula  funding  and  eligibility  criteria  are 
iji(3ortant  considerations.   A  funding  fontula  establishes  a  relationship 
between  needs  and  resources.    It  provides  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds.    It  insures  that  money  is  directed  to  problems.    Eligibility  cri- 
teria define  the  needy  population.   Through  carefully  chosen  criteria, 
legislation  can  set  the  boundaries  for  the  size  and  characteristics  of 
the  population  to  be  served. 

At  the  local  level,  the  principles  of  equity,  severity  of  need,  and 
respect  for  individual  labor  force  entry  decisions  help  bring  about  a 
locally  responsive  process.    Equity  demaxxis  that  significant  population 
groups  receive  service  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the 
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eligible  population.    Qquity  considerations  revolve  around  the  issue  of 
what  is  the  "fair  share"  of  services  for  particular  groups.  Relative 
nuirbers  of  eligibles  are  not  the  only  ooncem,  however.    Even  among  the 
eligibles  it  is  possible  to  select  the  nost  in  need.   Some  groups  are 
more  severely  affected  by  social  and  econonic  disadvantages.   *!he  pro- 
cess of  determining  target  groups  locally  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
adjust  for  special  needs.   Considerations  of  severity  of  need  are  a 
critical  step  in  targeting  services. 

However,  program  managers  are  not  the  only  decision  makers  in  the  ser-- 
vice  delivery  system*    Individual  applicants  decide  whether  or  not  to 
seek  services.    Even  anong  eligibles,  not  all  apply.    It  is  incorrect 
to  assume  a  100%  labor  force  participation  rate  for  those  with  labor 
market  disadvantages.  ^  There  has  been  no  mandate  for  program  registra- 
tjpn  as  there  has  been  in  the  WIN  proram  or  as  proposed,  for  workfare. 
Tpere  should  not  be.   Ihe  best  way  for  eirployment  and  training  programs 
vp  guarantee  a  work  ready  enployee  for  business  is  to  draw  participants 
from  among  those  who  freely  se^  out  program  opportunities.  * 

/Finally,  it  it^  iiiportant  to  realize  that  targeting  can  be  done  and 
/undone  in  the  svne  piece  of  legislation  by  "special  provisions". 
Legislative  provi.'^ions  for  special  consideration,  special  eqphasis, 
or  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  certain  groups  dilute  the  effect  of 
targeting.    Efforts  directed  touard  groups  with  particular  char-- 
acterlstics  point  back  toward  categorical  ptxsgrams.   The  more  groups 
that  are  targeted  through  special  provisions,  the  less  targeted  the 
prograun  becomes.   The  purpose  of  targeting  is  to  maximize  the  irrpact 
of  funds  on  problems.    It  is  essential  to  preserve  this  purpose  in 
the  legislation. 
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WERE  IS  A  DIFFEPQJCE  BETWEQI  TOOSE  WHO  DCN'T  STAND  A  CHANCE  WITOCUT 
♦ 

WELFARE,  AND  TOOSE  WHO  ONLY  NEED  A  CHANCE  TO  GET  OFF  WELFARE. 

Ttie  topic  above  cite*  the  <*:^ntiad  difference  beti*een  enploynent  and 
training  and  incone  naintenanoe  prograins*   Many  unenplcyed  persons  are 
entirely  closed  off  from  access  to  good  jobs  because  they  lack  neces- 
sary work  skills  and  basic  education*   Without  enployitent  opportunities, 
their  dependence  on  inoowe  maintenance  progranjs  beooroes  one  of  the  last 
of  a  narrow  range  of  options  for  survival*   Ch  the  other  hand,  erploy- 
ment  and  training  prograns  create  the  opportunities  that  people  need  to 
escape  welfare  dependence  and  move  to  economic  independence*  Without 
access  to  jobs,  the  disadvantaged  uneoployed  are  tax-eaters,  a  public 
burden,  a  waste  of  valuable  human  resources*   With  skills  training, 
they  are  tax  producers  whose  productivity  ripples  thtobghout  the 
eocnony* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  general  reviulization  is  the  solution  to 
the  nation's  economic  problems*  Widespread  benefits  would  conceivably 
result  from  the  "rising  tide**  This  is  certainly  a  worthwhUe  goal* 
However,^  the  only  boats  that  rise  with  the  tide  are  the  ones  that  can 
float*   No  benefits  wUl  accrue  to  those  who  are  closed  off  from  labor 
market  participation  because  of  skUl  deficits*  . 

This  is  especially  serious  in  view  of  recent  research  which  indicates 
that  uneBployroent  creates  its  own  vicious  cycle*    In  a  recent  article 
published  by  the  Brocdcings  Institution,  Frank  Levy,  an  economist  for 
the  Urban  Institute,  found  that  job  prospects  for  those  woiicers  at  the 
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lowest  end  of  the  errployability  scale  dropped  precipitously  between 
1964  and  1978.    Past  work  experience  was  strongly  associated  with  the 
chances  of  finding  errplpyment.   Ihere  is  a  growing  permanence  to  labor 
force  status  in  which  past  labor  ireirket  experience  plays  a  major  role 
in  future  errployability* 

This  h5s  iicplications  beyond  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  unenployed, 
Tbe  nation's  older  urban  areas  and  blue  collar  workers  have  experi^ 
enced  substantial  enplcynent  dislocations  because  of  fluctuatiops  in 
^the  business  cycle' and  long  term  economic  trends.    fV>r  instajpfce,  the 
manufacturing  industry  was  the  traditional  backbone  of  this  urban  eoo- 
nony.    Now,  manufacturing  is  expanding  in  less  populooe  rurgl.  areas 
and  snaller  cities  at  the  expense  of  older  urban  oefnters*  Furthermore, 
the  recurrent  recessions  of  the  past  decade  haye  fallen  with  particular 
severity  on  blue  collar*  workers.    National^^iployment  levels  in  the 
1980  recession  fell  off  by  the  hundre^^f  thousands  in  just  a  few 
weeks  time*   The  short  tern  effe<±s  ot  recession  and  long  term  changes 
in  th^  location  of  industry  add  to  the  problems  of  localities  with 
large  nuzrbers  of  disad^^aKtaged  unenployed*   Ihe  perception  of  a  large, 
inactive  labor  raoa  spurs  disinvestment  by  entrepreneurs  who  perceive 
individuals^  unenployable  mainly  because  they  have  been  unerrployed. 
Labor a  significant  cost  factor  for  private  industry*    It  is  not 
surprising  that  employers  are  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of  a  labor 
pool  they  believe  is  uncertain* 
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There  can  be  to  revitalization  in  America  if  it  is  purchased  for  sone 
areas  at  the  expense  of  others.   There  can  be  no  national  revitali- 
zation if  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  unenployed  are  ignored, 
There  can  be  no  national  revitalization  without  a  strong  enployment 
emd  training  policy. 

Such  a  policy  has  at  least  three  premises. 

The  first  premise  is  sinply  this  -  unerployment  is  costly.    In  January, 
of  this  year/  Rudolph  Oswald/  AFIxno  Director  of  Econcndc  Research/ 
testified  before  the  Senate  Cdranittee  on  Banking,  Housing/  and  Urban 
Affairs  on  the  devastating  effect  of  high  unenployment  of  the  budget. 
He^stated  "Each  percentage  point  of  unenployment  costs  the  federal 
treasury  $25-$30  billion  in  lost  tax  revenues  and  social  costs,"  It 
^    is  ijiportanl  to  recognize  that  there  are  costs  involved  in  whatever 
course  of  action  the  nation  follows.   Ihere  is  a  basic  choice  to  be 
made  -  do  we  want  to  pay  for  idle  workers/  or  for  productive  workers? 

ttie  second  preinise  is  that  the  American  worker  is  not  an  idler.  Ihe 
opposite  could  hardly  be  true  when  we  see  news  reports  on  how  nore 
than  a  thousand  persons  lined  up  for  just  eight  asseirbly  line  jobs 
recently  -  jobs  that  weren't  even  advertised;  and  when  we  hear  about 
3,000  Chicago  steel  workers  who  unwillingly  faced  prospects  of  draw- 
ing public  payments  rather  than  salaries  when  Wisconsin  Steel  closed 
last  year  -  and  many  of  them  with  literally  decades  of  job  experience. 
There  is  a  lot  of  rrythology  around  about  "those  who  don't  "want  to 
work," 
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The  thiri  premse  is  that  problers  won't  get  any  better  by  being  left 
alcne.   The  crisis  in  un^jrployinent  and  national  productivity  calls 
for  active  developnental  solutions  that  increase  the  skills  of  the 
nation's  woricers  rather  than  passive  policier  of  compensation  that 
provide  inoocne  maintenance.   A  passive  stance  will  nake  America  a 
victisi  of  quickly  changing  technology  and  labor  market  needs.  An 
active  policy  to  increase  the  national  bank  of  skills  and  abilities 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  American  industry  ooopetitive  and 
increasing  American  workers  on  the  job. 

InccTO  naintenance  is  r»  substitute  for  "opportunity  creating"  enploy- 
nent  and  training  ptogranB,   The  social  safety  net  has  liiaits.  Its 
costs  are  burdensaae.    Welfare  is  not  a  viable  option  for  the  unskilled 
unenployed       only  need  an  opportunity,   (teither  is  workfare  which  is 
nothing  sore  than  a  maJcework  substitute  activity  that  still  drains 
funds  from  govemnent  revenues.    Qiploynent  and  training  programs  are 
qualitatively  different.    Progran  costs  are  invesbnents*  not  payments. 
The  investment  matures  quickly  through  increased  taxes  and  decreased 
social  costs. 

ttose  unable  to  support  theirselves  through  no  fault  of  their  should 
oe  able  to  depend  on  govemnent  for  assistance.   Those  wno  need  jOD 
opportunities  don't  need  welfare. 
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CaSIOEKATICrS  OF  EFFICieJCY,  ECaXMV,  Aim  IHE  UJIQUE  PCSITICN  CP 
PRIME  SPCKSCRS  TO  ADDRESS  LOCAL  PRCBLEKS  SPEAK  PGR  IHE  CanHJUATKH 
OF  TOE  CURPENT  DELXVERY  SCTEM. 

The  original  CEIA  legislation  enacted  not  so  nuch  a  new  progran  as 
a  set  of  new  relationships*   A  system  of  checks  and  balances  anong 
federal,  state,  and  local  units  of  govempent  was  designed  to  permit 
local  flexi^ity  within  a  fraaework  of  national  objectives*  States 
were  given  the  role  of  conducting  programs  in  the  balance-of-state 
areas  and  providing  assist2moe  bo  all  sponsors  within  the  state*  Prise 
sponsors  were  free  to  choose  service  deliverers,  subject  to  giving  die 
consideration  to  established  pto^jtaias  of  desorstrated  effectiveness* 

Che  of  CEIA's  original  aims  was  to  consolidate  the  nyriad  manpower 
prograns  under  one  adoinistrative  isrbrella*    Before  this  oonsolidaticn, 
the  Labor  Departrsiit,  as  well  as  other  federal  agencies,  contracted 
directly  with  local  service  deliverers  to  fund  their  cperatioris*  This 
system  turned  out  to  be  administratively  cocplex,  as  well  as  difficult 
to  nonitor  and  assess* 

With  the  inception  of  CETA,  this  unwieldy  and  highly  inefficient  system 
was  reorganized  into  the  current  prise  sponsor  syster:u   The  prise 
sponsor  system  was  chosen  because  it  represented  the  best  oonpronise 
between  an  exclusively  federal-run  program,  and  one  directed  locally. 
It  was  recognized  by  Congress  and  the  Labor  Department  that  local 
governments  were  th«  best  agents  to  operate  mai^jower  progroirs*  This 
was  based  on  the  reasoning  that  local  leaders,  in  close  proximity  to 
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the  people  and  problems,  were  better  situated  to  identify  and  address 
their  particular  local  needs  than  either  federal  or  state  officials. 

In  ^ite  of  the  inherent  eff icienqr  of  the  price  sponsor  system^  it  has 
been  suggested  pursuant  to  the  "N^  •  Fe<3eralism*  currently  permeating 
Washington,  that  ecployroent  and  training  block  grants  be  allocated  to 
states  for  dissenination  to  local  govemnents.  We  vigorously  oppose 
this  suggestion.    Not  only  does  it  run  contrary  to  CE!ZA*s  longstanding 
principles  of  decentralization  and  local  control,  but  it  creates 
another  unnecessary  level  of  adndnistrative  bureaucracy  to  further 
ooR^licate  the  system  of  service  delivery. 

State  officials  have  as  little  familiarity  with  the  particular  needs 
of  local  governoents  as  do  their  federal  counterparts.   Aivd  local 
governments,  e^)ecially  those  with  different  agendas  or  political 
constituencies,  fear  that  their  needs  will  not  be  addressed  by  the 
state  in  an  equitable  manner. 

It  is  also  important  to  reoognire  that  the  process  of  initiating  or 
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redirecting  a  large  national  effort  liJce  CEIA  expends  an  enormous 
asxxffit  of  resources  in  the  fonn  of  tire,  noney,  and  huiran  effort.  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  iupossible,  to  laaintain  a  level  of  services  ^f^n 
staff  throu^«ut  the  system  assicne  new  roles  and  establish  new  organi- 
zational relationships.    Such  cassive  structural  changes  exact  enonicus 
costs.    Tb  incur  such  costs  in  a  period  of  budgetary  retrenchment  can 
only  curtail  services  that  are  already  limited. 

The  current  prire  sponsor  systejr,  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  most 
efficient  mechanism  through  which  to  deliver  enploynent  and  training 
services.    Tb  abandon  this  system  would  greatly  haiiper  the  ability 
of  the  local  governrent  to  efficiently  identify  and  respond  to  a 
variety  of  local  problens  and  conditions.   The  prime  sponsor  system 
is  uniquely  suited  to  ixrplement  local  activities  in  response  to 
nationally  detencined  initiatives. 
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VI.    EhPUIIYMEfTr  «1D  TBAINUJG  PRXRAKS  ARE  AN  INVESWEITT  IN  THE  HtMAN 
GtPlTAL  CF  THE  NATICN.    THE  PRIVKTE  SECTOR  IS  THE  VEHICLE  THRCICH 
KHICH  THE  NATICN  CAN  EA»I  A  PEIUPN  CN  ITS  INVESIMQ/T. 

Productive  and  profitable  industry  has  edways  been  the  source  of  our 
eooncmic  well  being.   Yet,  Acerican  industry  has  exhibited  a  tendency  - 
to  esf)h26ize  short  term  profits  at  the  expense  of  long-term  invest-  - 
rent.   The  current  administration  is  trying  to  remedy  the  "short-term* 
nehtality  by  encouraging  increased  savings  and  capital  investment. 
In  res;xxse  to  this  initiative,  it  is  appropriate  for  both  govempent 
and  business  to  join  in  a  partnership  at  the  national  and  local  level 
to  meet  the  long-term  investment  needs  of  the  nation.    It  is  also 
essential  to  recognize  that  our  eooncny  relies  on  the  development 
of  human  coital  as  well  as  physicad  capital. 

I 

Government  has  traditionally  provided  the  infrastructure  for  industry 
in  the  form  of  highways,  harbors  and  other  public  works,  while  inAistry 
provided  the  capital  for  plant  and  equipment.  Now,  government  has  the 
opportunity  to  invest  in  the  human  infrastructure  which  is  essential 
to  industry  in  an  era  of  increased  job  ccqplexity  and  highly  developed 
technology.    If  increased  investrent  is  called  for,  then  there  should 
be  renewed  support  for  a  concerted  yet  decentralized  effort  to  increase 
America's  hunan  capital  through  esplcyment  and  training  programs. 

Eli  Ginzberg,  fonrer  chairman  of  the  National  Ccnitiission  for  Manpower 
policy  has  pointed  out  that^huinan  capital  has  beccrae  the  ^critical 
if^t  that  determines  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  eoonony  and  the  well 
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being  of  the  population... sinply  put^  It  is  the  expansion  of  the 

Yxyaileiqe,  skills  ^  icaginationr  ideas  and  insists  of  working  people 

that  creates  the  margins  from  which  physiced  capital  is  accunulate^i 

leading  through  productive  investments  to  the  further  accumulation 

of  caplt2d". 

•  / 

fto  prudent  investor  subscribes  to  an  enterprise  which  yields  no 
return.    Likewise r  90^«mlent  should  not  invest  its  capital  in  non- 
productive ventures r  but  in  activities  which  yield  a  return  on  Its 
Investment.   Jbb  training  is  such  an  enterprise. 

It  is  ijiportant  to  point  out  that  before  enrollment,  program  par- 
ticipants are  unenployed  and  eoonoaicsdly  disadvantaged.  Without 
esployment  &  training  programs  they  would  probably  be  dependent^ 
idle,  or  en^loyed  below  their  potential.    Instead »  they  are  beooming 
productive  contributors  to  the  eoonoBcy.   They  will  spread  the  tax 
burden,  decrease  expenditures  for  income  maintenance,  and  participate 
in  the  market  place  with  money  they  have  earned.   Ihis  certainly  is 
a  substantied  return  on  the  investment  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

In  oocparison,  federal  furds  spent  on  welfare  payments  are  non- 
product i'/s-   liiey  only  nsintain  tiie  status  <juo.    Hswever,  through 
federal  investment  in  occupational  training ,  an  individual  acquires 
skills  which  can  establish  hin  as  a  productive  meirber  of  the  labor 
force.    Through  the  government's  investment  and  the  Individual's 
effort,  a  productive  worker  is  created.   Through  the  taxes  he  pays, 
the  government's  initial  investment  will  be  repayed— with  interest. 
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'  It  Is  essential  that  the  business  oonrwnity  join  with  government  to 
procote  this  type  of  productive  investment;  the  investme'nt  in  hurnan 
capital.   To  facilitate  a  cooperative  venture  of  this  type,  prograns 
rust  offer  the  business  ocrminity  the  appropriate  incentives  for 

^participation. 

»/  ' 

Programs  should  be  chararterized  by: 

-  adBiinistrative  simplicity  to  oate  private  sector 
participation  as  painless  as  possible; 

-  incentives  and  "risk  reduction"  strategies  that 
minimize  the  potential  private  se<?tor  losses 
from  pursuing  innovative  efforts;  and 

-  guarantees  that  the  workers  hired  from  CSTK  job 
training  activities  are  better  prepared  to  be 
productive  workers  than  those  individuals  whidi 
business  can  hire  from  off  the  street* 

Business' ana  govenwent  share  a  ooowxi  interest  in  the  economic  weU 
being  of  the  nation.    It  is  therefore  appropriate,  if  not  essential, 
that  they  join  in  a  xxxvon  effort  to  meet  the  long-term  investment 
needs  of  the  econc»  ».    And,  by  their  joint  action,  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand American  incJustry,  the  wellspring  of  our  economic  and  political 
health. 


\ 
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VII*  JUST  AS  CBJBCriVES  SHOULD  BE  FOCUSED  AND  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE  TARGETTED 
TO  THE  MOOT  IN  NEED,  SO  SHOULD  5tANDArES  FC»  COORDINATICN  BE  SPECIFIC 
AND  CAREFULL5f  CHC6EN* 

•Jhere  exists  in  the  CETA  system  a  direct  link  between  policy  fomi- 
.    lation  and  policy  iirplenentation.   This  link  is  the  adninistrative  ^ 
structure  oSe  the  local  program  administrator.    It  is  through  this 
link,  which  coordinates  the  independent  efforts      the  various  par- 
ties to  the  CETA  systemr  that  policy  is  transformed  into  action. 

Theoretically,  overall  enployment  policy  should  clearly  delineate  the 
responsibilities  and  objectives  of  each  party  to  the  enployment  and 
trainir^  system.    It  should  enphasize  the  conplementary  aspects  and 
ooBCon  concerns  of  such  diverse  ei;ititie3  as  enplpyment  and  training 
services,  welfare  policy,  economic  development,  and  unenployment 
insurance  policy.  ^ 

Realistically  the  effective  coordination  of  so  many  diverse  activities 
under  the  aegis  of  one  set  of  progranitatic  controls  would  be  extremely 
difficult.    Each  has  its  own  legislative  mandate,  administrative 
bureaucracy,  prograimatic  objectives,  eligibility  criteria  and  target 
rv:^«,l?MnnR,   The  inevitable  turf  batUes  would  only  serve  to  exacer- 
bate  the  problem. 

In  the  past;  the  federal  goverment  mandated  certain  progranmatic 
linkages  with  which  CETA  prine  sponsors  were  to  caiply.   These  mandated 
linkages  did  not  prove  to  be  successful  everywhere  at  all  times.  They 
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were  designed,  instead,  to  meet  the  expediencies  inherent  in  any  legis- 
lation having  a  national  scope;  inevitably  sacrificing  effectiveness 
for  horogeneity. 

CBTR  prime  sponsors  were  strongly  advised  to  establish  programmatic 
relationships  with  such  diverse  entities  as  the  State  Ehploynent 
Security  Agency,  local  education2^  agencies,  public  assistance  pro- 
grans,  the  Veterans  Adcninistration,  organized  labor  and  various 
corwunity-based-organizations.   As  in  nost  cases,  quantity-does  not 
automatically  denote  quality.   The  nunber  of  linkages  alone  does 
not  necessarily  result  in  a  better  program.  ^ 

The  CEIA  system  should  be  freed  up  to  operate  exclusively  through 
those  linlcages  which  have  been  proven  to  be  successful.    The  choice 
of  which  linkages  are  developed  should  be  determined  by  what  works. 

Effective  coordination  cannot  be  mandated;  it  cannot  be  produced  upon 
demand.    Rather,  it  is  acccrplished  through  the  creation  of  an  environ- 
ment where  selected  productive  linkages  are  encouraged  through  a  system 
of  incentives.    There  already  exists  a  preoendent  for  this  in  the  in- 
centive bonus  oftered  to  prime  sponsors  for  linkages  with  economic 
development  activities  authorized  in  CETA  Title  VII. 

In  the^past,  prime  sponsors  were  asked  to  develop  cooperative  agreements 
with  agenOies  who  had  no  reciprocal  carmitment.    A  mandate  to  coordinate 
for  one  party  is  meaningless  if  the  other  party  is  uninterested,  or  un- 
cooperative.  This 'forced  prime  sponsors  to  deal  with  agencies  who  had 
no  authority  or  oarmitment  to  cooperate  with  them. 
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Take  for  exanple  the  Qrployment  Initiatives  program  devised  by  the 
Carter  Administration.    It  was  part  of  a  domestic  policy  designed  to 
liric  federal  economic  and  oonitunity  development  programs  with  federal 
enployment  and  training  efforts  in, order  to  place  economically  disad- 
vantaged and  unenployed  persons  in  private  sector  jobs.  Following 
extensive  negotiations,  a  nunber  of  federal  agencies  agreed  to  reserve 
a  share  of  the  employment  opportunities  resulting  from  federally 
financed  development  projects  for  CE?IA  eligibles. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  followup  study  to  determine  if  the  agree- 
ments were  being  observed,  or  if  in  fact  the  "cooperating  agencies" 
had  taken  any  action  beyond  their  "pe^r"  commitment. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  typical  of  many  interagency  cooperative  agree- 
nents  which  hold  no  incentive  for  the  participants  to  act  in  concert, 
any  effective  sanction  for  their  refusal  to  participate.  Future 
ments  mandating  cooperative  efforts  between  CETA  and  other  agen- 
.d  either  be  reciprocal,  or  they  should  be  re3ected. 

\ 
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VIII.    -nffi  REAUTHORIZATICN  CF  EMPLCWtENT  MJD  TRAINING  PR0GIW5S  REPRESEmS 
AN  OPPCRIWJITY  TO  BUILD  Ol  PAST  STREDGIHS  AND  SUCCESSES 

Critics  of  CEHTV  frequently  allege  that  it  has  failed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  for  which  it  was  designed;  that  billions  of  dollars  were 
spent  for  enployment  and  training  prograns  with  no  perceivable  benefit. 
The  rhetoric  is  currently  knee-deep  sutrounding  the  issue  of  CEHSV's 
^cconplishments.    But  we  must  cut  through  the  dedanation  to  view  the 
facts. 

The  neasure  of  a  program's  success  is  determined  by  its  ability  to 
achieve  its  stated  objectives  in  a  reasonable  mSuier,  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  « 

Federal  officials  have  continually  inpelled  local  CETA  program  admin- 
istrators to  adopt  various  conflicting,  often  contradictory  goals  in 
pursuit  of  an  obscure  and  ill-defined  enployment  policy.  National 
leadership  has  often  vacillated  betweea  the  divergent  strategies  of 
structural  and  countercyclical  objectives;  making  it  difficult  if  not 
^  ijT?ossible  to  effectively  structure  coherent  programnatic  activities* 

Social  equity  programs  devised  and  operated  by  the  government  are  in- 
evitably fraugnt  with  controversy.  And  the  3udgements  o-ncemng  the 
value  of  the  CETA  program  are  often  lost  in  enotional,  ideological  or 

political  considerations'. 

\ 

Hie  benefits  of  ernpldyment  and  training  prograns  are  not  as  ea^ly  " 
measured  as  their  apparent  costs.    And^  .government  often  operates  on 
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the  principle  that  is  cheaper  not  to  pay  for  sanething  than  to  pay 
^  for  it.   This  is  ostensibly  true,  but  there^are  hidden  costs  which 
are  often  overlooked « 

» 

Zs  it  cheaper  to  ci^Ste  lorp-term  dependence  upon  government  largess 
by  subsidizing  able-bodied* individuals  tope  non--productive  through 
•welfare  payments?   Or  as  it  acre  cost  effective  to  spend  those  same 
dollars  creating 'self-sufficientl  productive  individuals  whose  efforts 
augment  rather  than  diminish  our  economic  well-being? 

CEIA  prepares^  formerly  nonproductive  individuals  for  productive 
eiTployment.    This  investment  in  human  capital,  is  repaid,  not  only  . 
through  the  sweat  of  their  labor,  which  increases  our  economic  pro- 
ductivity, b^'c  through  the  taxes  paid  on  their  earnings. 


What  isn't  often  considered  by  critics  of  the  enployment  &  training 
system  is  J|iii|  we  offer  assistance-  to  those  who  have  the  greatest 
e!tployi(|^yL^»tacles  to  overcone.   We  are  being  asked  to  do  in  a 
fraction  o^^  time  and  wit^  fraction  of  the  resources  what  the 
educational  system  has  systematically  been  unable  to  do  -  prepare 
individuals  to  be  productive  menbers  of  society. 

The  problems^which  beset  those  vifho  seek  CETA  assistance  are  not 
limited  to  siirply  being  uneirployed,  they  go  much  deeper.   The  busi- 
ness, conmunity  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  it  costs  more  to  hire 
enployees  who  lack  basic  educational  skills,  good  work  habits  and 
attitudes,  as  well,  as  occupational  skills.    These  employees  cJon^t 
have,  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  productive  work  experience. 
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Rather  than  atterpt  costly  large-scale  training  in  basic  occupational 
skills,  the  private  sector  has  generally  been  in  con|>3tition  for  work 
ready  individuals,  preferring  to  pay  nore  for  existing  labor  than  to 
prepare  nore  people. 

Qiploynent  &  training  prograirs,  specifically  C&TA  hdve  tried  to 
remey^  this  situation.    It  has  intent ionjdly  addressed  the  structurally 
unerplcyed,  ihe  nost  difficult  population  segment  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  labor  narket.    It  has  done  this  in  an  at^nosphere  of 
administrative  misdirection  and  confusion.    Each  year  the  scope  of 
CETA  was  edtered  to  suit  the  needs  of  political  expediency  with  little 
concern  for  how  well  the  program  could  adapt  to  a  constant  state  of 
change.    I  shall  not  lay  the  blame  for  this  at  any  particular  door; 
there  is  enough  blaire  to  go  around. 

All  things  considered,  CCTA  is  a  fairly  remarkable  employment  and 
training  apparatus.    It  is  sensitive  to  the  pressures  of  the^nation^s 
econofnic  needs.    Consider  for  instance  the  rapid  PSE  build-up  ordered 
b^  the  Congress  during  the  1974-1975  recession,  when  725,000  indivi- 
duals were  placed  in  tenporary  eirployment  prograie.    A  less  flexible 
system  would  never  have  been  able  to  respond  so  readily. 

I 

In  Chicago  we  have  placed  nore  than  1^,000  unerployed  and  disadvantaged 
individuals  into  private  sector  ejrployment  sioce  CCTA  reauthorization 
in  1978.    The  nurbers  of  people  may  not  seem  dramatic,  but  they  are 
enorrously  inportant,  as  anyone  who  has  been  eftp^iyed  through  CETA 
can  attest. 
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in  fiscal  year  1980,  nore  than  half  of  those  placed  in  enployirent 
reported  no  previous  wage  upon  entprinq  the  program,    ihe  average 
wage  for  those  entering  private  sector  eirployinent  was  $4.'25  an  hour. 
As  Isabel  Sawhill,  an  economist  with  the  Urban  Institute  point  out, 
"These  prograitB  have  enormous  rates  o£  return.    Ihey  don't  need  to 
be  justified  on  equity  grounds,  they  are  just  plain  efficient." 

*  In  the  final  analysis  to  find  out  if  enployraent  $  training  programs 
have  been  a  success,  ask  someone  who's  been  there.    Ask  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  nationwide  who  were  Unskilled 
or  idle,  who  now  labor  productively  in  the  marketplace,  because 
enployment  &  training  programs  like  CETA  were  there  to  lend  a  hand. 

Senator  Quayle.  Larry  Buboltz. 
Ym  glad  to  see  you  in  person. 

Larry  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  appear  at  remote  dis- 
tance on  the  Mclsleil/Lehrer  report  about  a  month  ago,  wasn't  it? 
Mr.  Buboltz.  About  a  month;  July  1. 
Senator  Quayle.  July  1. 
Welcome  to  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Buboltz.  It's  nice  to  meet  you,  sir. 
Senator  Quayle.  Go  ahead  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  LARRY  BUBOLTZ,  RURAL  MINNESOTA  CONCEN- 
TRATED EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM,  INC,  AND  PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  Buboltz.  Senator  Quayle,  my  name  is  Larry  Buboltz,  and  I 
am  the  director  of  Rural  Minnesota  CEP,  a  CETA  prime  sponsor, 
serving  19  counties  in  northwestern  Minnesota. 

I  am  privileged  to  address  you  today  on  the  subject  of  the  em- 
ployment and  training  system  in  the  United  States.  The  thoughts  I 
share  with  you  are  not  mine  alone.  They  represent  the  carefully 
considered  position  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  as  well 
as  the  real  world  view  of  the  CETA  program,  as  it  is  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  experienced  operators  in  rural  Minr.esota. 

From  these  Varied  perspectives,  three  primary  objectives  for  the 
employment  and  training  policy  in  the  United  States  have  come 

into  focus.        \  1     1   .  J 

First,  employihent  and  training  programs  must  be  designed  to 
bring  long-term  unemployed,  economically  disadvantaged  people, 
back  into  the  American  economic  life. 

Individuals  who  lack  job  skills  arid  experience  should  have  access 
to  training  and  job  search  assistance  so  that  they,  by  their  efforts, 
cannot  only  become  self-sufficient,  but,  also,  improve  their  earning 
and  purchasing  capacity.  This  Nation  can  ill-afford  the  financial 
and  human  co^5ts  of  tranofer  payments  v/hich  reward  nonprodurtiv- 
ity  among  its  able-bodied  citizens. 
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Second,  a  national  training  and  employment  program  should  be 
responsive  to  the  private  sector  needs,  for  workers  with  appropri- 
ate skflls,  workers  who  can  learn  employers'  specific  skills,  and 
workers  who  are  savvy  to  the  unwritten  rules  of  the  workplace/ 
But  while  meeting  employer  needs,  we  jnust  never  forget  that 
national  productivity  is,  in  fact,  based  on  individual  productivity. 
We  must  prepare  individuals  to  succeed. 

Third,  the^  national  employment  and  training  policy  should  also 
provide  jobs  during  periods  of  high  unemployment  caused  by  eco- 
nomic depression  in  the  private  sector.  It  is  far  better  to  pay  people 
to  do  worthwhile  public  services,  during  periods  of  economic  de- 
pression, than  it  is  to  pay  them  to  do  nothing. 

Fortunately,  most  people  in  this  country  still  believe  that  produc- 
tive work  gives  them  diignity.  Let's  assure  that  our  national  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  reinforces  that  belief. 

How  can  these  objectives  be  achieved?  I  believe,  first  of  all,  by 
retaining  the  existing  prime  sponsor  system,  and  removing  the 
shackles  of  unwieldy  regulations  and  intervention  at  the  Federal 
and  regional  levels. 

The  current  prime  sponsor  system,  I  believe,  has  proven  its  flexi- 
bility and  ability  to  respond  to  the  mandates  of  Congress,  from  a 
simple  two  title  program  in  1973,  it  was  expected  to  provide  coun- 
tercyclical employment  in  1975;  it  planned  and  implemented  a 
successful  youth  program  in  1977;  in  1978,  it  implemented  the  neyv 
regulations  and  the  new  law;  and  in  1981,  closed  down  the  public 
service  employment  program.  ^ 

That's  five  major  changes  to  a  program  in  slightly  over  7  years. 

I  believe  that  in  each  of  these  instances  the  prime  sponsor 
system  has  reacted  promptly  and  efficiently  to  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress. 

Let  this  prime  sponsor  system  continue  to  develop  a  locally  con- 
trolled, national  employment  and  training  system,  which  responds 
to  the  needs  of  both  local  business  and  workers. 

Clearly,  certain  revisions  are  needed  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  this  system.  I  would  like  to  highlight  several  of  these. 

First,  establish  a  single  community-based  advisory  council,  heav- 
ily representative  of  the  local  business  community.  Give  this  coun- 
cil a  responsibility  fo»-  identifying  groups  of  local  population  who 
face  substantial  barriers  to  self-sufficient  employment,  and  allow 
that  council  to  target  programs  and  overcome  these  barriers. 

Next,  reduce  the  employment  and  training  program  of  the  future 
to  two  titles,  a  comprehensive  title  formula  allocated,  and  a  nation- 
al program  and  priorities  title.  ^  \ 

The  first  title  would  offer  all  the  services  currently  available  to 
CETA-eligible  persons.  The  activities  offered  should  bejplanned 
locally,  and  should  include  a  private  sectq;r  work  experience  pro- 
gram. This  component  would  provide  participants  a  realistic  intro- 
duction to  work  in  the  private  sector  at  minimal  cost  to  the  em- 
ployer. I 

The  second  title,  the  discretionary  title,  would  provide  much 
neec'ed  funding  for  Indiah  and  migrant  programs,  in  addition  to 
funding  other  national  priorities.  This  title  would  also  be  used  to 
reward  prime  sponsors  who  de\'elop  innovative  programs  in  concert 
with  other  employment  and  trainmg  agents.  Such  incentive  funds 
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would  encourage  consortia!  efforts  toward  labor  market  areas  far 
better  than  legislative  mandate. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  profit  motive  does  not  exist  in 
the  public  sector.  In  connection  with  the  profit  motive  approach,  I 
would  submit  that  if  prime  sponsors,  were  offered  economic  incen-' 
tives  for  improved  performance,  placement  rates  would  rise,  more 
minorities,  women,  and  handicapped  persons  would  be  served,  and 
a  more  cost  effective  program  would  result. 

This  title  would  return  innovation  to  the  employment  and  train- 
ing prc^ram. 

Finally,  eligibility  requirements  should  be  standardized  for  the 

entire  pr<^am.  ,       ,      .  .  u  i-* 

If  this  national  policy  existed,  and  if  it  were  given  stability 
through  Illative  authorization  for  10  years,  the  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  structurally  unemployed,  to  business  and  industry, 
and  to  the  American  taxpayer,  through  a  significant  reduction  in 
nonproductive  income  transfer  payments  and  an  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  the  labor  force  as  a  whole. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  rnuch- 

[The  prepared  statement  ot  Mr.  Buboltz  follows:] 
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HATIONAt.  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUN'TIES 

POSITTO?;  PA?£R  OK  C£7A  REAUTHOg^IZATIO?! 
f  —  

July  11,  1991 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  endorses  re-enactnent  of  the 
COsprehensive  Enploycent  and  Training  Act  (CETA) .    There  is  a  vital  need 
lor  a  continuing  and  strengthened  enployaent  and  training  systea.     If  we 
arc  to  aaintain  a  cocpetitive  and  productive  labor  force,  neet  the  needs 
of  Ar^rican  industry  for  scarce  skilled  labor,  and  assist  the  structurally 
unerployed  citizens  of  this  nation  to  beconie  econoaically  self-sufficient, 
then  a  reneved  and  enhanced  comitnent  to  enploysent  and  training  is 
required.    That  co=rnitz:ent  nust  also  include  a  recognition  that  public  and 
i^-jvate  resources  nust  be  engaged  in  a  joint  venture.    The  experience  of 
I  ,cal  ^vern-cnt  m  the  aininistrat»or.  of  ennloynient  and  training  programs, 
a,  the  level  cost  resportSive  to  local  citizenry,  and  th*?  expertise  of  the 
business  cor^uni ty , 'nust  be  forged  together. 

This  paper  represents  the  position  of  IIACo  on  sOtTe  of  the  basic 
clerents  of  such  a  reaiithor i zod  erploynent  and  trairtin^  bill. 

ISSCE:  Purpose 

The  question  has  been  posed  as  to  what  are  th**  appropriate  purposes 
of  ccployr-ent  ar.d  training  legislation. 
Position: 

NACo  supports  thr  del  tr.-^dtion  of  three  basic  purposes  for  enploynent 
and  training  progrars: 

1.     TO  assist  the  structurally  unCTployed  to  acquire  marketable  job 
skills,  cnployr»cnt,  an)  econor.ic  self-sufficiency,  thereby 
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reducing  the  oltcrndtivc  costs  of  public  assistant uncmploy- 
lacnt  insurance  and  other  incoTe  naintenance  systems. 

^  2.     To  assist  American  xndus  ry    in  iseeting  its  needs  for  scarce  skilled 
labor,   thereby  enhancing  the  productivity  and  production  output 
of  the  national  and  local  econonies. 

3-     To  fill  30b  deficits  during  periods  of  high  unenployrsent ,  when 
the  private  economy  is  unable  to  provide  sufficient  jobs  for 
the  American  work  force. 

In  each  of  these  purposes,  it  is  essential  that  CETA  be  viewed  as 
an  econosaic  pxograa  intended  to  reinforce  and  support  revitalization  of 
the  national  econony.     The  social  benefits  froa  an  ecorwaic  policy  that 
increases  jobs,   trams  needed  skilled  workers,  reduces  incone  naintcnance 
costs,  and  brinijs  the  disenfra*.-hi5cd  into  the  tJroductive  work  force  are 
obvious  and  n.itoral  consequences  of  an  econora^c  policy  that  provides  for 
the  active  use  of  cnployrcnt  and  training  programs  to  address  labor 
narket  disfunctions. 

T 

ISStT:  Definition  of  Prirc  Sponsor 

The  recipients  or  prime  sponsors  of  ersploynont  and  training  funds 
currently  are  states,  units  of  general  local  governnent  with  a  population 
of  100,000,  and  consortia  of  units  of  general  local  government.  Recently, 
discussion  has  focjsed  on  re-defintny  "^1  in.*;  »ijur»v.-»v* " .     Out;  option 
being  di  ^   jssed  is  the  creation  of  l.ibor-ruirkc  t-area-wi do  consortia  which 
would  bo  the  reci  pi  on  ts  of  cnp5oyr:cnr  and  training  f'»2nd5. 

Another  opt- son  under  consideration  ir,  to  'bloc  cjranf  etnf,loyr»ent  and 
training  prograrK  to  states. 
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gos  >  1 1 on : 

NACo  supports  the  current  cZefmition  of  orine  sponsor  as  described 
in  Section  101(a)  of  the  Current  Act. 

.  The  current  system  is  supported  boc^^use  of  its  capacity  for; 

-  Accountability 

-  Responsiveness 

-  Resource  Mobilization 

Local  governments  can  be  held  accountable,  both  financially  and  , 

politically  for  their  actidns  in  administration  of  the  CETA  program. 

t 

"Regional  Labor  Market  Boards"  or  other  such  non-gt verninental  structures 
would  have  little  accountability  for  their  actions.     Local  elected 
officials  must  be  responsive  to  the  expressed  needs  of  the  local  coiirnunity- 
No  other  level  of  government,  state  or  fiederal,  is  in  a  position  to  be 
xsore  responsive.     Particularly  critical  to  eco::omic  developnent  initiatives 
is  the  capacity  of  local  governn:ents  to  affect  zoning  ordinances,  local 
tax  abater-ent  initiatives,  and  development  of  local  industrial  infra- 
sti;uct;:res- 

This  capacity  for  the  nxjbi 1 izat ion  and  coordination  of  local  resources 

and  aovernance  structures  argues  strongly  for  the  continued  use  of  local 

governrents  as  the  basic  organizing  principle  for  prin*-  sponsorship.. 

NACo  supports  the  deietior.  of  606(b)(1)  regarding  the  definition  and  role. 
> 

of  provjran  agents.    However,  because  of  the  unique  structure  of  balance 
of  state  (BOS)  prirtf*  spr>r!':r>r<; ,  wo  vvrould  reccrw-.'^::d  th.it  B0*>  pr;rK7  spnn»«^rs 
be  required  to  cor-tmue  to  rako  arranye:r.ents  with  BOS  counties  and  substate 
regions  for  a  sign;ficant  role  m  the  planning  and  operation  of  local 
prograns. 

It  is  NACo's  position  that  consortium  bonuses  should  be  legi  s'l  at  i  vely 
required  at  a  pcrc^  rt'-«iuc  th^t  vvv>uIJ  provide  true  financial   incentives  for 
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.  Such  arrangements.    This  would  encourage  local  governments  to  create 
consortia  and  provide  labor*market-area*wide  services.     The  current 
financial  incentive  for  consortia,  based  upon  a  DOL  determined  percentage 
of  Ohly  the  prirae  sponsor's  Title  II-B  grant,  does  not  represent  any  real 
incentive.     Further,  with  the  level  of  consortia  incentives  at  DOL's 
discretion,   it  has  been  clear  over  the  past  several  years  that  to  sustaii# 
Such  incentives  requires  a  legislative  mandate.     In  addition,  NACo  urges 
that  the  .iiyriad  of  proqrawraatic  barriers  to  consortia  arrangements  in 
current  legislation  and  regulations  be  eliminated  (e.g.,  re';idency  re- 
strictions, outstationing  prohibitions,  annual  re-af f irroation  and  plan 
af^roval  requirer.ents,  etc.)   to  remove  current  disincentives  to  consortia 
arrangenents.     ^^^Co  recognizes  the  value  of  encouraging  labor  market-wide 
approaches,  where  appropriate.     Such  efforts  should  be  encouraged  by 
incentives  rather  than  b>  forced  r'.irtdates.    The  current  provisions  for 
incentives  are  not  sufficient  to  have  represented  any  real  test  of  the 
incentive  approach. 

ISSUE:    -  Structure  of  CETA 

The  Comprehensive  Enploynent  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  was  designed 
at   the  tine  of  enactinent  in,1973  to  provid**  employment  and  traininn 
progrdTJs  and  services  thrv^ugh  a  consolidated  and  comprehensive  approach. 
This  comprehensive  approach  has  been  f ra»,jx.cntcd  by  a  number  of  amendments 
to  CETA.     In  1077  V.v^  V,j^ti.  Kr.t^iuir.cr.t  cr.d  Demonstration  Projects  Act 
(YEDPA)  was  created  as  a  separate  CETA  title  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  services  to  youth.     The  enactment  of  the  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives Program  (PS IP)   m  1978  focuspd  on  CETA  private  sectoi  programs. 
Title  VII.  T?io  oc^ri?;)!  ifJatt.»1  comprehensive  delivery  of  services,   based  on 
th^  nfeds  of  tho  locality,  has  been  categorized  into  eidht  >Cq islatively 
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mandated  programsj     Title  II-B,  Title  II-C,  Title  II-D,  YETP,  YCCIP,  , 
SYBP,  Title  VI,  Title  VII.  . 

Position:  r 

NACo  supports  a  two-title  employment  and  training  system.    The  first 
title,  which  we  will  call  the  Consolidated  Employment  6  Training  Grant 
would  include  all  funds  to  be  formula  allocated  to  prine  sponsors.  The 
second' title — a  National  Pfograns  and  Priorities  Title — would  contain  funds 
for  national  programs,  Indian  and  niigrant  programs, the  Secretary's  discretionary 
funds,  and  funds  for  consortia  incentive  and  performance  incentives.  The 
National  Program  Title  should  also  include  additional  discretionary 
allocations  to  expanding  labor  market  areas  and  for  conmunities  where 
training  is  needud  for  workers  who  migrate  to  expanding  job  market  areas. 

The  Enploynent  and  Training  Consolidated  Grant  would  consist  of 
three  tiers: 

Tier  1  -  Basic  Services 

Tier  2  -  Youth  Services 

Tier  3  -  Services  to  High  Impact  Areas. 
Tier  I  v/ould  represent  the  most  substantial  portion  of  funds  to  be 
allocated  to  prime  sponsors.     All  eligible  prime  sponsors  would  receive 
funds  under  this  tier  through  a  needs-based  formula.     All  activities 
currently  allowable  un^er  any  title  of  CETA  would  be  allowable  under  Tier  I, 
with  the  addition  of  private  sector  work  experience.     The  choice  of 
progrtiD  mix  would  be  the  exclusive  prerooative  of  local  prime  sponsor 
chdico,  as  well  as  enphasjs  on  populations  determined  locally  to  be  most 

r 

in  need  of  services. 

Tier  2  would  provide  an  allocation  of  resources  (through  a  needs- 
based  fornula)  to  prime  sponsors,  to  be  exclusively  used  for  serving  youth 
ages  1^  through  21.     As  in  Tier  1,  all  activities  currently  allowable 
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under  any  CETA  title  would  be  eligible  activities  under  Tier  2,  (including 
private  sector  work  experience)  with  the  choice  of  program  mix  left  to 
prime  sponsors* 

Tier  3  would  allocate  additional  resources (only)   to  prime  sponsors,  or 
areas  within  prime  sponsors,  experiencinsi  hiqh  and  sustained  unemployment. 
Eligible  activities  (and  the  eligible  population)  v;ould  be  the  same  as 
for  Tier  1  and  2.     The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  allocate  additional 
funds  to  high  impact  areas  that  are  particularly  hard-pressed  by  high  and 
sustained  unemployment. 

NftCo's  recomroendation  that  these  be  considered  ns  separate  "tiers" 
within  a  single  gr»Tnt,  rather  than  as  separate  "titles"  is  significant. 
NAC<5  opposes  these  as  three  separate  Qrants  with  parallel  and  duplicative 
management  systems.     As  three  "tiers",  they  represent  components  of  prime 
sponsor's  total   financial  allocation  under  the  Consolidated  Employment 
and  Trainma  Grant.     Once  allocated,  all  funds  would  merae  their  identity 
for  purposes  of  a  single  grant,  single  reporting  system,  common  audit,  and 
unified  management  system,  ^avoiding  the  need  for  detailed  cost  allocation 
plans  at  the  local  level.     The  only  exception  being  that  it  is  recognized 
that  a  system  must  be  established  to  insure  that  at  least  the  amount  of 
funds  allocated  under  Tier  2  were  spent  on  persons  acres  14  through  21.     ,  # 

IS.^UE:  Advisory  Council 

The  prime  sponsor  Tlanamg  Advisory  Council  was  created  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  employment  and  trainma  system.     The  advisory  council  brought 
^to  the  program  local  concerns,  ideas  and  perspectives  on  the  needs  of  the 
ecoriomical ly  disadvantaged  and  unemployed  and  how  to  meet  those  needs  ^ 
m  a  comprehensive  prograp\.     Wich  enactment  of  YEDPA  a  separate  youth 
council  was  mandated  to  work  on  the  problems  of  and  sol  tions  to  youth 
unemplcymt^nt.     The  creation  of  PSIP  mandated  a  Private  Industry  Council 
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with  a  qoal  of  involving  the  private  sector  more  directly  in  CETA. 
The  result  is  three  councils/  two  of  which  are  focused  on  specific 
aspects  of  enployinent  and  training  programs,  rather  than  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  delivery  pf  employment  and  training  programs. 
Position : 

NACo  supports  th^  establishment  of  a  consolidated  employment  and 
training  council  which  would  have  more  than  a,  simple  advisory  role.  We 
would  not  oppose  the  council  having  concurrence  authority  with  the 
prime  sponsor  as  long  as  there  is  a  pirovision  which  states  that  if  con-  - 
currence  cannot  be  reached,  the  ultimate  authority  rests  with  the  chief 

r 

elected  official . 

The  council  should  have  significant  or  ma3ority  representation  from 
private  business  and  industry.     The  balance  of  the  council  should  reflect 
the  community  in  qeneral ,  the  client  population,   and  oroanizntions 
interested  in  enTplovmcnt  and  training  programs,,^  as  determined  by  tho  prime 
sponsor  bfised  on  local  conditions.     The  prime  spon.sor  should  provide  the 
approp.riate  prof essiond  1  ,   technical  and  clericnl   assistance  to  the  council 

Evon  thouqh  NACo  supports  the  mandating  of  no  more  than  one  council, 
provisions  should  be  made  that  local  prime  sponsors  may  create  separate 
or  adjunct  councils,  based  upon  local  needs  and  conditions. 

I S? IJ K  :  Eligibil  i  ty  Criteria 

The  clioibilitv  criteria  for  all  but  two  of  the  CI'TA  titles  differ. 
Th'-^«^  diffcrenL  criteria  cortfusc  both  staff  and  applicants,,  and  add 
cnornous  complexity  and  ^.japerwork  to  progtan^  administration.     In  addition, 
nationally  r>andateci  tarcjcL  ortuips  force  pfimf  sponsors  to  {jiovlde  services 
dispr oportionatrl V  to  certain  segments  of  the  local  eligible  population. 
Pos  1 1 1  Oil : 

^n;.Co  supports  the  follow.inq  eligibility  criteria  for  thr  Consolidated 
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Employment  and  Tmininct  Grant: 

•  unemployed  or  underemployed  (7  days) ;  and 

•  family  income  not  to  exceed  100  parcent  of  the  lov;er 
t  livma  standard  income  level . 

•  Aqes  14-21   (for  Tier  2  only). 

In  addition,^  a  portion  of  funds  available  for  the  consolidated 
employment  and  trainina  grant  should,  at  the  discretion  of  the  prime 
Sponsor,  be  available  for  services  to  target  group  applicants  with  non- 
income-based  employment  barriers,^  as  defined  by  the  prime  sponsor  (e.g., 
handicap,  offenders,  etc.).  \ 

Upgradma  and  retraining  eligibility  criteria  stated  in  Section 
221(b)^(3)   should  be  continued,^  with  a  broadening  of  the  eliaibility  for 
retxaininq  to  include  receipt  of  a  layoff  notice  or  havma  been  ISiid  off 
within  the  last  12  months.     Prime  sponsors  should  determine  the  percentage 
and  program  mix   of    uparadmg  and  retraining  provided,^  based  on  local 
conditions,  takina  into  considetation  th6  need  to  retrain  displaced 
workers. 

NACo  supports  the  concept  of  tai  netinq  employment  and  training  programs 
to  those  most  xn  need.     However,  the  individual  groups  to  be  targeted 
should  be  determined  by  the  prime  sponsor  based  on  local  conditions. 


Current  reqii  i  rnnpTl-*^  .ir.d  rrrit  r  i  r  f  i  nn^:  nr,  mpl  nyr-rri  t  and  trAinin^j 
activities  discourage  private  sector  involvenent  m  the.^e  programs. 
On-the-job  training   (OJT)   provisions  for  "^0  percent  reimbursement  provide 
insufficient  incentives  for  private  emplcVJ^er  participation,     For  an 
enplo/er  who  nay  be  payina  $10  per  hour  to  a  supervisor  to  work  with  an 
OJT  tr.iinee,  roimbmrbement  at  SI. 75  or  $2.00  per  hour  is  insufficient  to 
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to  conpcnsatc  for  lost  productivity.  ^ 
Position: 

NACo  Supports  higlt  support  OJT  which  would  allow  prime  sponsors 
the  fiexibility  to  provide  up  to  100  pprcent  initial  reimbursement  with 
graduaj.  reductions  nefqotiated  to  natch  trainee  skill  acquisition. 

Iri^  addition,  NACo  supports  a  more  flexible  rjeimbursement  policy  for 
work  ex^r  lence  in  which  participants  may  be  placed  on  a  private  sector 
work  sit^^,  but  remain  on  the  prime  sponsor's  payroll  for  up  to  90  days. 
This  wouldr;allow  the  employer  and  the  participant  a  "try  out"  period 
before  the  participant  is  placed  into  an  OJT  position,  or  is  hired  by 
•  the  employer .  \ 

ISSUE:  ^Performance  Based  Manaoenent 

The  performance  of  the  CK'^A  svstem  has  been  debated  for  a  number  of 
years.    The  CFTA  act  and  regulations  force  prime  sponsors  to  Tnanage  their 
programs  based  on  pi;Pcess  rather  than  performance.     Prime  Sponsors  have 
had  to  devote  the  largest  percentaqe  of  their  time  and  energy  to  an  array 
of  processes  such  as  Independent  Monitorina  Units,  reporting  systems  and 
numerous  grant  modifications.     The  actual  performance  outcomes  of  the 
program  have  not  been  a  priority  to  DOL. 

It  is  has  been  suggested  that  prime  sponsors    must  begin  to  concen- 
trate on  performance  management.     In  order  to  focus  on  this  approach, 
an  additional  fun<3incT  distribution  mechanicn  is  Gugocntod,     The  new 
mcchanisn  would  allocate  a  portion  of  total  funds  to  prime  sponsors  based 
upon  their  performance. 

Posit  ion :  ^ 

NACo  would  support  a  performance  based  incentive  over  and  above  funds 
allocated  under  the  Consolidated  Employment  and  Training  Grant,  These 
funds  would  be  provided  to  prime  sponsors  who  exceed  their  performance 
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goals  by  some  degree,  pursuant  to  a  distribution  process  eatablished  by 
the  Secretary,     The  performance  standards  would  have  to- be  mutually  aarecd 
upon  at  the  beginninc;  of  'the  fiscal  year,  and  be  able  to  be  modified 
if  local  economic  coniitions  chamje.     The  "performance  incentive  bonuses'* 
would  be  fJnded  from"  the  National  Proqram  aiid  Priorities  Title,    Tlie  bonus 
would  be  provided  to  prine  sponsors  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  tWe  year  in  which  the  perfornance  standards 
were  met.     Such  performance  incentives  would  not  only  encourage  higher 
performance,  but  would  force  a  clear  delineation  of  precisely  what  *was 
considered  acceptable  performance  for  CETA  programs,  and  would  build  n 
system  to  establish  a  performance  track  record  for  CETA. 

ISSUE J  Administrative  Costs  - 

The  adnin I  strati ve  requirements  of  CETA  have  been  expanded  with  ever^ 
■amendment  and  regulation.     Regardless  of  the  amount  of  funds  a  prime 
sponsor  receives,   it  must  continue  to  comply  with  the  administrative 
requirements  such  as  fuiidinn  a:i  Independent  *Ionitoring  Unit,  an  equal 
empluyrent  opportunity  officer,  and  a  manacit^mcnt   mformation  system 
capable  of  trackinq  par  t  ic  itjan  ts '  duration  of  participation  by  program 
activity  and  generating  elaborate  cross-tabulated  reports. 

Significar\^  adminii,trati ve  expenses  will  continue  to  exist  even  if  ^ 
the  s/stem  moves  frurn  a  procoss  management  approach  to  a  perfoimance 
»ana^ement  approach.     Small  to  medium  prime  sponsors  will  continue  to  be 
in  ^coparady* 

Tho  current  definition  of  "administrative  costs"  and  the  varying 
percentages  primob  are  allowed  to  coi.tr ibut<*  to  the  administrative  cost 
,pool,    (i  e.  ,  Title  IIB  2m »   I  ID  15^,  YETP  20%,  YCCIP  5%,,  VI   10%),  thwarts 
prine  sponsors'  aliiXitv  to  maintain  expenditures  uithin  the  required 
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percentages.    In  addition^  charges  for  bona  fide  "services"  are  incor- 
rectly forced  into  the* "administration"  cost  category.    This  result' 
in  strained  administrative  budgets  and  disincentives  to  expand  services 
to  participants  an3  employers.  ^ 

,      Position;  '  . 

NACo  supports  the  current  Title  IIB  administrative  cost  contribution'^ 
percentage  of  twenty  percent  for  the  Consolidated  Employment  and  Training 
Grant.    A  provision  for  the  waiver  of  this  percentage  must  be  included 
to  assist;'  small  and  medium  size  prime  sponsors  that  are  able^to  meet 
program  requirenients  within  such  a  percentage.  . 

NACo  also  recommends  that  the  existing  definition  of  administrative 
costs  be  redefined  to  exclude  program  support  costs  that  are  directly 
related  to  the  service  and  support  functions.    The  following  activities 
are^</reconmeRded,4as  deletions  from  the  administrative  cost  category: 

•  Collection  of  labor  market  information. 

( 

•  Gathering/disseminating*  information  to  participants  atld  employers 
ab6ut  CKTA. 

•  Technical  assistance  to  employers  to  increase  their  involvement 

with  the  progran. 

•  Depreciatio.T  or  namtenancc  oi  non-classroom  spade;  staff  training? 
consultant  services  under  contract  not  involving  direct  training 

or  services  to  participants. 

•  Costs  of  monitoring  and  providing  technical  assistance  to 
contractors  and  subrecipients.  '  ^ 

•  Participant  related  grievance  and  ££0  procedure  costs. 

•  Cost^  of  Isupcrvisory  staff  engaged  in  service  delivery  activities. 
This  redef irjition  would  nore  accurately  reflect  the  assignment 

-pf^costs  tO-,the  appropriatC-CQSt-CAtegorJes  and  provide  more  adminis- 
trative funds  for  the  necessary  administrative  functions. 

Also^  NACo  supports  the  current  administrative  cost  pool  (ACP) 
procedures,  with  a  separate  ACP  account  within  the  Consolidated 
Enploynent  and  draining  Crant. 
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ISSUE:  Audi ts_and  Liabi 1 i t i gs 

The  CETA  statute  and  regulations  virtually  require  prime  sponsors 
to  subcontract  with  other  governments  and  nor\-profit  community  organiza- 
tions.    Prime  sponsors  mu.-;t  "quarantce"  the  funds  they  subcontract  out  to 
these  municipalities  and  organizations.     This  means  that  if  errors  are 
fi  conuaitted  by  subgrantees,  prime  sponsors  must  pay  for  these  errors  out  of 
local  funds,  regardless  of  who  was  at  fau^.t  for  the  error  which  resulted 
in  the  disallowance. 

A  second  audit-related  issue  is  the  requirement  that  prime  sponsors 
operate  an  *^error  free"  program  with  no  allowance  for  human  error.  CETA 
is  a  complicated  piece  of  legislation  which,  historically,  has  been 
administered  through  constant  chanqes  in  regulations  and  administrative 
policy.     Over  400  field  memoranda  are  issued  yearly  which  often  result  in 
confusion  as  to  what  policy  is  in  effect  and  when.     Human  error  based  on 
revised  instructions  which  are  not  received  by  the  staff  in  time  and/or 
understood  is  inevitable. 

Position 

CETA  prime  sponsors  should  not  be  held  liable  (i.e.,  required  to 
"guarantee"  funds),,  for  the  disallowed  costs  of  subgrantees  when  the  cause 
for  disallowance  of  costs  was  through  no  fault  of  the  prime  sponsor.  The 
Department  pf  Labor  should  collect  all  disallowed  costs  directly 
fronj  the  subgrantce. 

Secondly,  an  acceptable  error  rate  must  be  established.  An  acceptable 
error  rate  shoi Id  create  a  realistic  mechanism  to  alleviate  prime  sponsors* 
liabilities  for  human  error. 

Issue:'  T«'_x_Cj^G^  tjg 

The  u^c  of  tax  credits  as  a  stimulant  for  the  private  sector  to 
become  involved  m  employrr.erit  and  trainina  programs  has  bee(i  tested 
through  such  programs  as  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  (TJTCi .  "'he 
results  of  these  tests  arc  not  in  yet  and  may  not  be  for  some  time. 
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,    ^  Position;  j 

NACo  supports  the  use'  or  cnployrr.ent  tax  credits  as  a  concept  which 
is  compatible  with  the  current  tfmplo>ment  and  training  system-  However, 
the  eligibility  for  tax  credit  progr<iT.s  should  be  tho  same  as  those  for 
the  consolidated  eirployment  and  treilr.ng  grant  and  retroactive  certifi- 
cation should  not  go  beyond  ninety^' days.     In  addition,  the  tax  credit 
delivery  system  must  be  integrated  with  the  employment  and  training 
system  to  injure  coinmcn  procedures^  reports  and  processes. 

ISSUE:  *  Forward  Funding  j 

, Forward  funding  of  employment  and  training  programs  has  been  needed 
since   its    enactment  in  1973.     The  planning  process  for  employment  and 
training  programs  requires  long  range  plans  and  contracts  to  irjfsure 
a  comprehensive  and  cohesive  delivery  system.     The  current  funding  proces 
does  not  provide  prime  sponsors  with  fiml  fiscal  year  allocations  until 
after  the  fiscal  year  has  begun.     In  addition,  in  recent  yeats  prime 
sponsors  have  had  their  allocations  reduced  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal 
year.    The  state  of  uncertainty  cceated  by  this  process  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  stable,  cohesive  delivery  system. 
,  Posi  tion; 

NACo  strongly  supports  and  urges  the  adoption  of  forwfird  funding 

I 

for  employment  and  training  programs.     No  other  single  chc^nge  could  more 
greatly^  improve  the  overall  effectiveness  of  employment  arid  training 
programs.  ' 

1 

ISSUE:  Economic  Development 

Economic  development  is  a  tool  for  the  advancement  of  employment 
and  training  opportunities.    Economic  development  requires  a  long  term 
commitment  of  funds  which  current  restrictions  in  the  CETA  funding  carry- 
over policy  prohibit.  / 
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Position: 

Prime  Sponsors  should  be  allowed  to  carry  into  the  following 
fiscal  year  funds  identified  for  and/or  cormitted  to  long-term  economic 
development  projects,  in  addition  to  their  allowable  carry-over- 

ISSUE:  Period  of  Authorization 

CETA  has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  because  of  amendments 
which  redirected  the  system.     CETA  was  initially  authorized  in  1973  .for 
four  years.    Title  VI  was  added  in  1974.     CETA  was  given  a  one  year  . 
simple  extension  in  1977,  at  which  time  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  was  authorized  for  three  years.  In 
1978,  CETA  was  reauthorized  for  four  more  years  with  Title  VII,  the 
Private  Sector  Initiative    Program  (PSIP)  ,  authorized  for  two  years.. 
In  1980,  the  YEDPA  was  given  a  simple  extension  and  PSIP  was  reauthorized 
through  fiscal  year  1981.     In  1981,  the  YEOPA  program  was  reauthorized, 
consolidating  the  youth  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982., 

The  reauthorization  and  amendment  process  CETA  has  undergon^has 
drastically  disrupted  the  system.    The  thrust  of  the  program  has  been 
constantly  changing,  making  it  extremely  difficult  for  prime  sponsors 
to  have  any  institutional  stability  for  their  progracis  or  to  build  a 
professional  staff. 

Position; 

MACo  supports  the  ten  year  authorization  of  an  employment  and 
training  act.    This  would  give  the  program  institutional  stability, 
depolitize  the  system  and  enhance  prime  sponsors*  capability  of  retraining 
a  professional  staff. 


ISSUE:  Complaints  Procedure 

Prime  sponsors  are  often  faced  with  "frivolous"  complaints  that 
result  in  a  waste  of  staff  tire  and  resources.     la  addition*  the  current 
cooplaint  procedure  is  too  complex,  involvino  not  only  the  prime  sponsor 
but  the  Department  of  i^bor  and  outside  heatinc  officers.    The  current 
tine  frames  of  60  and  120  days  are  often  useful  when  resolving  small 
issues;  however,  in  core  cosrplex  issues  these  time  frames  work  against 
pripie  sponsors*  attempting  to  resolve  the  complaint  informally^ 
Position; 

Prime  Sponsors  should  have  the  right  to  adjudicate  complaints  as 
long  as  the  pricie  sponsor  is  prompt  and  fair  in  its  adjudication.  NACo 
would  accept  a  time  frame  for  resolution  of  120  days  for  the  prime 
sponsors  and  180  days  for  the  Department  of  Labor.    Only  in  cases  where 
the  grievance  is  against  the  prime  sponsor  should  the  Department  of  Labor 
adjudicate  the  complaint  or  receive  appeals. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  a  process  in  which  tlfe  prime  sponsor 
nay  file  a  conpjaint  against  the  Department  of  L^abor. 


ISSUE:  Grant  s/paperwor?c 

Prime  sponsors  have  identified  a  number  of  concerns  in  this  area. 
First  of  all  the  grant  application  process  is  overly  prescriptive,  re- 
quiring reams  of  paperwork  which  no  one  uses.    Secondly,  the  signed  grant 
is  bindinq  on  tho  prime  sponsor  but  not  on  DOL.     Thirdly,  the  private 
sector  IS  concerned  with  the  excessive  anounts  of  paperwork  and  "red 
tape"  that  is  forced  on  them  if  they  want  to  be  in\rolved  in  employment 
and  training  programs.     The  result  is  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
staff  time  nust  bo  spent  on  grant/paperwork  requirorents  rather  than  ^ 
program  outcones.     'f}je  Department  of  I^abor  reneges  on  the  prime  sponsor's 
grant  and  it  becomes  a  on'e~sided  agreement. 

»  -  f 
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Position: 

The  grant  should  be  a  binding  contract  between  the  prime  sponsor  and 
the  Department  of  Labor.    The  9'i»nt  should  be  limited  to  a  statement  of 
what  programs  and  services  the  prme  sponsor  intends  to  provide  and  the 
results  to  be  achieved,  without^ the  excessive  detail  it  now  requires  on 
how  tt  will  accocplich  these  goals.     Paperwork  and  red  tape  whould  be 
reduced  to  a  talniauzt  to  encourage  private  sector  involvenent  and  to 
allow  managcTient  energy  to  be  focused  upo:.  program  oat  cones  rather  than 
process.     NACo  supports  the  replacenent  of  an  annual  plan  with  a  nulti- 
year  plan  with  annaal  subnissions  1  mi ted  to  funding  and  service  level 
data. 

ISSUE:  Vocational  Education  Linkage 

Currently.  CETA  prirre  sponsors  are»nandated  to  ccordi:iate  with 
local  ediicacion  and  vocational  edocation  agencies.    Tho^e  mandates  have 
been  Srem forced. by  funding  set  aside  (e.g.  ,  22%  of  yet?  funds  for  LEA's 
and  6t  Governors  Grant  f-^nds  for  prin«  sponsor/vocational  education 
agreements;.    However,  effectuation  of  neaningful  linkages  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  S'lCh  aandates  on  the  education  side. 
Further,  evidence  indicates  that  incentives  rather  than  mandated  set 
asides  are  sto^c  effective  in  encouraging  effective  relationships. 
'  Position : 

NACO  s.ipports  the  use  of  incentives  rather  than  mandated  funding 
,set  asides  to  encourage  C^TA  -  education  linkages.    The  current  22t 
LBA  set  aside  m  YET?  should  be  eliminated  and  repl.iced  by  the  avail- 
ability of  mcer.^ive  funds  f  ron  tho' Hat lonal  Progr.irns  and  Priorities 
Title  for  pricse  sponsors  who  enter  into  cop£jerative  program  agree?ients. 
Likewise-,   the  6%  vor.it  lonil  education  set  aside  in  the  Governor's  Grant 
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Should  be  folded  into  the  prime  sponsors  «il location  under  Tier  Z  of  the 
Consolidated  Enployncnt  and  Training  Grant,  with  incentive  funds  made 
available  frocs  the  ;;ational  Prograsi  and  Priorities  Title  for  innovative 
prograni  linkages.    The  funding  of  such  effprt«  fron  the  national  title  is 
^conj;i&tent  with  the  national  level  priority  to  be  given  such  cooperative 
relationships. 

UPXlo  also  urges  similar  provisions  to  be  rnade  in  vocational  education 
, legislation  regarding  incentives  for  linkages  to  prime  sponsor  prograos. 

ISSUE:  Sunaier  Youth  Progra-Tt  *  o 

Current  legislation  provides  for  a  sumncr  youth  program  separate 
fron  other  prime  sponsor  youth  programs,  with  a  separate  eligibility 
and  grant  mec^a^Isn.     This  limits  the  ability  of  prime  sponsors  to  inte- 
grate its' various  youth  activities. 
Position; 

The  sumaCT  yoath  enployment  program  should  be  folded  into  Tier  2 
(You^h  Programs)  of  the  Consolidated  Etrployment  and  Training  Grant, 
allowing  the  prime  sponsor  to  locally  dctcrninc  the  proper  allocation  of 
youth  monies  between  year  round  activities  and  employment  programs 
during  the  sur;mer  :sonths. 

J        The  above  positions,  in  concert  with  the  NACo  American  County 
^?l«it for.'T.  on  Enj>lo>ment,  represent  the  structure,  policies  and  positions 

that  NACo  urao^  for  incorporation  into  a  reauthorized  enployr.ent  and 

training  bill. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Wince. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREGORY  D.  WINCE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CENTRAL  OHIO  RURAL  CONSORTIUM,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  OHIO 
CETA  DIRECTORS  ASSOCIATION 

Mn  WmCR  Good  morning. 
Senator  Quayle.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Wince*  I  am  Gree  Wince,  and  I  am  accompanied,  today,  by 
my  colleague,  John  Kelleher.  We're  here  representing  the  Ohio  ^ 
CETA  Directors  Association.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify, and  for  the  record,  we  are  submitting  a  draft  outline  of  a  block 
grant  proposal  for  consolidated  human  economic  development,  and 
our  fim  testimony. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  restore  public  confidence  and  support 
with  a  clear,  consistent,  national  employment  and  training,  and  job 
creation  policy. 

We  believe  there  are  better  ways  of  conducting  our  busmess,  and 
improvements  demand  significant  l^islative  revision. 

The  major  problems  that  we  must  resolve  are  the  decline  of 
productivity  growth,  the  lack  of  sufficient  jobs  and  prepared  work- 
ers,  and  the  present  overcommitment  and  underutilizatiori  of  avail- 
able resources  for  domestic  assistance.  ^ 

We  must  set  general  economip  policy  objectives  that  address 
these  problems,  and  those  specifically  related  to  employment  and 
productivity  policy  should  be  the  elimination  of  work  disincentives, 
the  training  of  unskilled  workers  for  entry  level  positions,  the 
training  and  retraining  of  experienced  and  workers  facing  lay-off, 
and  the  creation  and  expansion  of  employment. 

We  are  proposing  a  national  human  economic  development  pro- 
gram that  consoliclates  employment  training  and  job  creation  ef- 
^  forts.  The  purpose  of  the  program  would  simply  be  to  create  suffi- 
cient emplojrment  opportunities  for  all  able  workers,  and  provide 
eniplqyers  with  a  more  productive  work  force. 

We  ask  that  the  currently  existing  programs,  or  proposed  pro- 
grams, be  disengaged^  and  many  of  their  functions  consolidated 
into  a  simple,  comprehensive  human  economic  development  initia- 
tive. Some  of  these  programs  are  CETA,  WIN,  trade  adjustment 
assistance,  extended  benefits  of  unemployment  insurance,  commu- 
nity development  grants,  the  enterprise  zone  concept,  urban  devel- 
opment action  grants,  small  business  administration  assistance. 
State  emplovment  security  assistance,  proposed  work-fare  pro- 
grams, and  the  many  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  approaches. 

John. 

Mr.  Kelleher.  Instead,  we  suggest  a  four  title  legislative  block 
grant.  One  title  for  administrative  provisions;  another  targeted  for 
the  poor,  uneducation,  chronically  unemployed,  handicapped,  and 
traditional  public  assistance  recipients;  another  targeted  for  the 
general  unemployed  population,  especially  those  experienced  and 
blue-collar  workers  who  could  more  readily  be  retrained  for  higher 
skilled  labor  shortages;  and,  last,  one  targeted  for  economic  devel- 
opment activities.  .  . 

With  this  consohdation  of  programs  and  reduction  of  work  dism- 
centives  accomplished,  we  estimate  that  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  could  exceed  $8  billion  annually. 
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We  also  believe  that  consolidating  employment  training  and  eco- 
nomic development  efforts  would  facilitate  the  targeting  and  co- 
ordination of  employment  opportunities.  The  economic  develop- 
ment activities  funded  by  our  proposed  program  would  be  directed 
to  the  expansion  of  jobs,  through  financial  incentives  to  employers, 
and  supplements  for  additional  public  service  facilities  that  directly 
encouraige  business  expansion. 

The  distribution  of  resources  from  human  economic  development 
programs  should  be  on  a  2-year  funding  cycle,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  allocated  to  units  of  local  government  by  formula 
on  the  basis  of  local  economic  needs. 

We  strongly  support  a  human  economic  development  system  that 
lias  a  decentralized  maneigement  structure,  and  a  decategorized 
service  design. 

The  primary  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  system 
should  establish  the  laws  and  the  general  overall  policy,  provide 
general  parameters  through  regulation. 

The  role  of  State  government  should  expand,  especiaDy  in  the 
administrative  coordination  of  human  economic  development  pro- 
grams, but  we  do  adamantly  oppose  providing  States  with  wide 
discretionary  authority  for  block  grant  funds. 

Under  this  structure,  the  leadership  role  of  the  Private  Industry 
Council  at  the  local  level  is  essential,  and  the  integrity  of  their 
appointments  protected  by  6-year  terms. 

We  propose  a  general  economic  development  strategies  that  con- 
centrate on  high  technology,  agribusiness,  energy-relate^.,  commu- 
nications, and  military  support  occupation,  and  those  that  promote 
the  success  and  expansion  of  small  business  and  service  related 
industries. 

The  structure  of  local  program  management  will  allow  incentives 
that  encourage  productive  worker  and  employer-employee  incen- 
tives. This  assumption  can  be  realized  with  an  emphasis  on  local 
pro^aming  as  a  service  to  private  employers,  the  relaxation  of 
legislation  and  regulations  restricting  job  training  and  economic 
development  activities  with  private  for-profit  employers,  an%more 
1  productive  long-range,  locally  designed  alternatives  to  work-fare  or 
public  service  employment — such  as  required  job  seeking  instruc- 
tion and  search  activities,  parttime  public  and/or  private' work 
experience,  job  auditioning,  participation  of  personal  development 
activities  and  supportive  services — that  encourage  productivity 
rather  than  dependency. 

Specifically,  other  associated  Federal  legislative  and  regulatory 
revisions  must  accompany  the  human  economic  development  block 
grant  program,  including  more  restrictive  eligibility  criteria  redup- 
ing  food  stamp,  general  relief,  and  other  public  assistance  pro- 
grams; elimination  of  the  job  service  labor  exchange  function;  in- 
creased business  depreciation  schedules  for  capital  expenditures; 
elimination  of  WIN;  and,  the  complete  segregation  of  job  training, 
employment,  and  job  creation  services  from  income  maintenance 
systems  for  needy  individuals. 

There  are  almost  limitless  advantages  for  the  public  and  private 
sector  in  an  act  that  will  provide  a  decentralized,  decategorized 
system  of  consolidated  and  targeted  human  economic  development 
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programs,  and  these  we  will  leave  to  the  creativity  of  those  enact- 
ing future  legislation  dealing  with  these  issues, 
^    And  this  concludes,  Senator,  a  summary  of  our  testimony.  We 
thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  appear. 
Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  for  coming.  We  appreciate  it 
[The  prepared  statement  and  additional  material  supplied  by  Mr. 
Wince  follow:]. 
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TESTIMOHY  PRESENfEO  BY:  GREGORY  0.  WINCE  ANO  JOHN  KELLEHER 

Ohio  CETA  Oi rectors  Association 
Einploytnent  4  Training  Reform  Committee 

TESTIMONY  PRESENTEO  TO:  SENATE  SUBCOMMmEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  &  PRODUCTIVITY 

TESTIMOflY  PRESENTED  AT:  United  States  District  Court  House 

Old  Federal  Building,  Second  Floor 
46  East  Ohio  Street  ^ 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

TESTIMONY  PRESEfffEO  OH:  August  26,  1981,  S:00  a.n. 


"Senator  Quayle  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Productivity." 

/ 

I  AM  GREG  WINCE  Af^O  I  AM  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MY  COLLEAGUE,  JOHN  KELLEHER.    WE  ARE  BOTH 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS  OF  KULTI-JURISOICTIONAL  CETA  PROGRAMS  IN  OHIO,  ANO  WE  ARE 
HERE  REPRESENTING  THE  OHIO  CETA  DIRECTORS  ASSOCIATION.    WE  ARE  BOTH  RECENT  PAST 
CHAIRMEM  OF  THE  OHIO  ORGANIZATION,  ANO  BOTH  CURRENTLY  SERVE  ON  THE  REGION  V 
EMPLOYMENT  m  TRAINING  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  AND  THE  REGION  V 
CETA  DIRECTORS  ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

WE  APPRECIATE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  IN  BEHALF  0>  OHIO,  ANO  WE  COMMENO  YOUR 
,  EFFORTS  TO  CREATE  THIS  PUBLIC  DIALOGUE  REGARDING  THE  AIMS,  SHAPE  ANO  FUTURE  OF 
SOME  VERY  IMPORTANT  DOMESTIC  ISSUES. 

ALTHOUGH  JOHN  m  I  HAVE  WHAT  WE  ASSESS  TO  BE  CONSIDERABLE  EXPERIENCE  IN  MANAGING 
CETA  PRPGRAMS,  WE  ARE  HERE  TODAY  TO  SUGGEST  THAT  CETA  NOT   BE  REAUTHORIZED  AS  IT 
.  EXISTS.   WE  KNOW  THAT  THE  CETA  SYSTEM  HAS  BEEN  FAR  mi  PRODUCTIVE  THAN  ITS  IMAGE, 
FROM  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PERCEPTION  OR  GENERAL  PUBLIC  AWARENESS.    WE  KNOW  THE  SYSTEM 
HAS  BEEN  EXTREMELY  RESPONSIVE  TO  Smi  VERY  INCONSISTENT  POLICY  OBJECTIVES,  A 
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HULTIPLICITY  OF  PUBLIC  EXPECTATIONS  WiD,  CONTINUALLY 'VACILLATING  FEDERAL  MANAGEMENT. 
WERE  IT  NOT  FOR  THE  COMMITMENT,  ABILITIES,  COURAGE  AND  FLEXIBiLITY  OF  MANY  LOCAL 
CETA  STAFF.. .AND  THE  BASIC  DECENTRALIZED  DESIGN  Or  THE  LEGISLATION. .. .THE  POLICY 
MANIPULATIONS  AND  PUBLIC  CONFUSION  THAT  HAVE  BEEfi  CONSISTENTLY  PRESCRIBED  UPON  THE 
CETA  SYSTEM  WOULD  HAVE  BE€N  MORE  SELF-DEFE/tTING  1^  HAS  ALREADY  BEEN  EXPERIENCED. 

C 

HOWEVER,  THE  TIME  HAS  ARRtVED  TO  RESTORE  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  AND  SENSIBILITY  TO  ^ 
NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT-TRAINING  AND  JOB-CREATION  SYSTEM.    WE  BELIEVE  THERE  ARE 
COfiSlOERABLY  BETTER  WAYS  OF  CONDUCTING  THIS  BUSINESS. . .AND  SIGNIF}CANT  IMPROVEMENT 
REQUIRES  CONSIDERABLE  REVISION,  INCLUDING  RE-SHAPING  AND  RE-NAMING  EMPLOYMENT^ 
TRAINING  AND  JOB-CREATION  LEGISLATION. 

CONSIDERABLE  COOI^AGE  WILL  BE  REQUIRED  OF  OUR  PRESIOInT  AND  THE  CONGRESS  TO  ESTABLISH 

\ 

MORE  PRODUCTIVE,  OVER-ALL  ECOtiOMIC  GOALS, 'PRIORITIZE  CLEAR  DOMESTIC  POLICY  OBJECTIVES 
AND  IMPLEMENT  MORE  EFFICIENT,  EFFECTIVE  DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  ACHIEVE  THESE  GOALS. 

LAST  SPRING,'  I  WAS  DELIGHTED  TO  HEAR  A  BANQUET  SPEECH  BY  ANOTHER  NATIVE  OHIOAN  WHO 
NOW  HAPPENS  TO  BE  THE  HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  BASKETBALL  COACH  AT  YOUR  OWN  INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY... MR.  BOBBY  KNIGHT.    DURING  HIS  VERY  INSPIRATIONAL  REMARKS,  COACH  KNIGHT 
MADE  THE  ANALOGY  OF  THE  OYSTER  AND  THE  EAGLE.    HE  BEGAN  ^  NOTING  THAT  GOD  CREATED 
BOTH  AfUMALS.    HE  EXPLAINED  JHAT  WHEN  GOD  CREATED  THE  DYSTER,  HE  GUARANTEED  HIM 
ABSOLUTE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY.    HE  BUILT  THE  OYSTER'S  HOUSE  OF  SHELL  FOR 
PROTECTION.    WHEN  HE  IS  HUNGRY,  THE  OYSTER  SIMPLY  OPENS  HIS  SHELL  AND  FOOD  RUSHES 
IN... HE  DOESN'T  FIGHT  ANYONE  AND  DOESN'T  GO  VERY  FAR. 

IN  CONTRAST,^ COACH  KNiaST  POINTED  OUT  THAT  WHEN  GOD  CREATED.JHE  EAGLE,  HE  GAVE 
HIM  THE  SKY  AS  A  DOMAIN.    NESTED  ON  THE  HIGHEST  CRAGS  AND  THREATENED  DAILY  BY 
STORMS,  THE  EAGLE  FLIES  THROUGH  GUSTY  WINDS,  RAIN  AND  SNOW  TO  FIND  WHAT  ARE  DIFFICULT 
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AND  LIMITED  FOOD  SUPPLIES.    HE  SCREAMS  DEFIANCE  AT  THESE  ELEMENTS  AND  GOES  ABOUT 
H!S^  BUSINESS... BUILDING  HIS  OWN  LIFE. ..AND  WHEN  HE  IS  AROUSED,  HE  IS  A  VICIOUS  FOE 
'  TO  HIS  EnImIES. 

THE  EAGLE.. \nOT  THE  OYSTER... IS  THE  SYMBOL  OF  AMERICA!    THIS  COUNTRY  HAS  ALL  THE 
OYSTERS  IT  CAN  SUPPORT  AND  NEEDS  AS  MANY  EAGLES  AS  WE  CAN  CAPTURE  IN  OUR  LEGISLA- 
TURES. BUSINESSES  AND  INDUSTRIES. _^J^N0-JHR0U6H0UT  THE  COLLEaiVE  GROUP  OF  MILLIONS 
OF  INDIVIDUALS^COMPrIsTnG  our  POTENTIAL  WORKFORCE. 

OBVIOUSLY.  IT  WOULD  BE  BLASPHEMY.  HERE  IN  INDIANA.  TO  ARGUE  WITH  COACH  KNIGHT'S  r 
—  PHILOSOPHY  OR  SUCCESS.    NOR  WOULD  WE  OHIOANS  CARE  TO  00  ANYTHING  BOTT  SUPPORT  HIS 
PREMISE  FOR  PROMOTING  MORE  EAGLES  AND  LESS  OYSTERS.    CERTAINLY  HIS  LEVEL  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT  IN  COACHING  WOULD  ?E  WELCOMED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  IF  IT  COULD  BE  TRANSFERRED 
TO  ORGANIZING  AND  MANAGING  OUR  DOMESTIC  POLICIES.. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  HI i  ANALOGY  IS  VERY  FIHING  TO  OUR  TESTIMONY. . .BECAUSE  WE  CALL 
m  A  DOMESTIC  POLICY  THAT  RESTORES  OUR  NATION  TO  'A  POSITION  OT  LEADERSHIP  IN  OUR 
INTERNATIONALLY  COMPETITIVE  ECONOMY. 

'      '    ■    '      \  -  • 

.    THE  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  WE  mSj  RESOLVE  ARE: 

1.  THE  DECLINE  IN  PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH  OF  OUR  ECONOMY 

2.  THE  LACK  OF  SUFFltflENT  JOBS  AND  PREPARED  WORKERS 

.  3»    THE  PRESENT  OV^R-Cp^WITMENT  AND  UNDER-UTILIZATION  OF  OUR  AVAILABLE 
FEDERAL  RESOURCES  FOR  DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE. 

«x.  \ 

AS  A  RESULT  OF  THESE  PROBLEMS.  OUR  PRIMARY  OVER-ALL  ECONOMIC  GOALS  SHOULD  BE  TO... 
(a)    CONTROL  THE  INFLATION  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES... (b)    CREATE  EMPLOYMENT... 
(c)  ,PROHOTE  INDIVIDUAL  ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFICIENCY. . .AND  CONSEQUENTLY,  (d)  INCREASE 
■  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  FOR  ALL  OUR  CITIZENS. 
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WE  MUST  ARRAf<GE  GENERAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY  OBJECTIVES  THAT  FACILITATE  ACHIEVING 

THESE  GOALS.    THESE  INCLUDE  UlCREASIHG  PRODUCTIVITY,  STIMULATING  THE  CREATION 

OF  WEALTH  FOR  ADDITIONAL  SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENTS.  REDUCING  FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND 

DEPENDENCY  ON  GOVERfWENT  FOR  NON-ESSENTIAL  SERVICES.  LOWERING  INTEREST  RA]ES. 

SLOWING  TAX  INCREASES  AND  PRaWIN(^  EMPLOY^^ENT  OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGH  PRIVATE 

•  *    1  ' 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COMPETITION. 

THE  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  POLICY  SHOULD  BE: 
...    THE  ELIMINATION  OF  WORK  DISINCENTIVES  , 
...    THE  TRAINING  OF  UNSKILLED  WORKERS  FOR  EtURY-LEVEL  POSITION 
....  '  THE  TRAINING  AND*RETRAINING  OR  UPGRADING  OF  EXPERIENCED  AND  LAID-OFF 
OR  ENDANGERED  WORKERS,  *       ,  . 

.  THE  FACILITATION  OF  BUSINESS  DE-JeLOPMENT  AND  JOB  CREATION  ARE  NECESSARY  STEPS  TO 
ACCOMPLISH  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF:  THE  PROMOTION  OF  A  PRIVATE/PUBLIC  SECTOR  PARTNERSHIP 
IN  ADDRESSING  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS. .  .THE  CONSOLIDATION  AfiD  EFFECTIVE;  MANAGEMENT  OF  . 
FEDERAL  RESOURCES  DIRECTED  TttMRD  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES. . .AND  THE  ASSISTANCE  IN 
ECONOMIC  DEVEI^OPMENT  EFFORTS  FOR  DISTRESSED  AREAS. 

OUR  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NATIOIWL  HUMAN-ECONOMIC  DEVECOPMENT  PROGRAM  CALLS  FOR  THE 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT-TRAINING  AND  JOB-CREATION  EFFORTS.  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
WHICH  IS  TO  CREATE  SUFFICIENT  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ALL  ABLE  WORKERS.  AND 
ITO  PROVIDE  EMPLOYERS  WITH  A  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  WORK  FORCE  WITHOUT  HIGHLY-INFLATED 
•  WAGES. 


WE  ASK  THAT  THE  FOLLOWING  CURRENTLY  EXISTING  OR  PROPOSED  PROGRAMS  BE  DISENGAGED 
AND  MANY  OF  THEIR  FUNCTIONS  CONSOLIDATED  INTO  A  SINGLE.  COMPREHENSIVE  HUMA!<- ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  LEGISLATIVE  INITIATIVE: 
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TRADE  AWUSTMEHT  AS^ISTAHCE  ^* 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  -  EXTENDED  BENEFITS 
COmUNITY  OEVELOPHENT  GRANTS 
THE. "ENTERPRISE  ZONE"  CONCEPT 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AaiDN  GRANTS- 

\ 

SHALL  BUSINESS  ADMIKISTRATIDN  ASSISTANCE 
STATE  EMPLIWMENT 'security  ASSISTANCE 
THE  "WORKFARE"  CONCEPT 
TARGETED  JOBS  TAX  CREDITS^ 


OUR  LEGISLATIVE  BLOC  GRANT  WOULD  BE  ORGANIZED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

I 

C,    TITLE  ONE        -  AOMInIsTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
*  \  ^ 

...  ^ITLE  TWO       -  EMPLOYMENT-TRAINING  SERVICES  FOR  THE  STRUCTURALLY 
UNEMPLOYED 

...    TITLE  THREE     -  TRAINING  AND  RETRAINING  SERVICES  FOR 'THE  UNEMPLOYED 

AND  WORKERS  FACING  LAYOFF 
...    TITLE  FOUR      -  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AaiVITIES 


WE  WOULD  TARGET  TITLE  TWO  TO  THE  POOR,>  UNEDUCATED,  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED, 
HANDICAPPED  AND  TRADITIONAL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS.   WE  WOULD  TARGET  TITLE 
THREE  TO  THE  GENERAL  UNEMPLOYED  POPULATION,  ESPECIALLY  THOSE  EXPERIENCED  AND  BLUE- 
COLLAR  WORKERS  WHO  COULD  MORE  READILY  BE  RETRAINED  FOR  HIGHER-SKILLED  LABOR  SHORTAGES. 


WE  WOULD  RECOMMEND  A  BUDGH  FDR  HUKAN-ECONOMrc  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  AT  $16  BILLION 
DOLLARS,  WITH  45  PERCENT  DIRECTED  AT  SERVICES  FDR  THE  STRUCTURALLY  UNEMPLOYED, 
20  PERCENT  FOR  THE  TRAINING  AND  RETRAINING  OF  THE  GENERAL  UNDIPLDYED.  AND  3S  PERCENT 
FOR  AREA  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES. 
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THE  POLICY  WE  ARE  ADVOCATING  AND  THE  BUDGET  LEVEL  WE  SUGGEST  IS  DIRECTLY  DEPENDENT 
UPON  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAMS  AND  ASSOCIATED  POLICY  REVISIONS  THAT 
WOULD  NEARLY  ELIMINATE  EXISTING  WORK  DISINCENTIVE  SYSTEMS  AND  SEVERELY  RESTRICT 
THE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTAfJCE  AND  FOOD  STAMP  RECIPIENTS. 


WERE  THIS  CONSOLIDATION  OF  PROGRAMS  AND -REDUCTION  OF  WORK  DISINQENTIVES  TO  BE 
REPLACED  3ir  OUR  PROPOSED  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNDING  LEVEL  OF  HUMAN- ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM,  A  CONSERVATIVE  ESTIMATE  OF  BUDGET  SAVINGS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WOULD 
EXCEED  $8  BILLION  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY. 

WE  ALSO  BELIEVE  THAT  IT  MAKES  SENSE  TO  CONSOLIDATE  THE  EMPLOYMENT-TRAINING  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS  NATIONALLY.  SO  THAT  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  ^ 
TARGETED  AND  COORDINATED.    THE ^ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  FUNDED  BY  A  HUMAN- 
ECONaMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  WOULD  BE  RESTRICTED  TO  THE  EXPANSION  OF  JOBS.  PRIMARILY 
THROUGH  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES  FOR  EMPLOYERS... 
ANtfBY  SUPPLEHENTING  ADDITIONAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE  FACILITIES  THAT  DIRECTLY  ENCOURAGE 
BUSINESS  EXPANSION.    THOSE  TRADITIONALLY  SUBSIDIZED  ACTIVITIES.  OTHER  THAN  RELATED 
TO  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT.  THAT  DO  NOT  DIRECTLY  INCREASE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  MIO'AEU  UNDER  THIS  PROGRAM. 

IN  DISTRIBUTING  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OUR  BLOC  GRANT  IMPLEMENTATION.  THE  LARGEST 
PERCENTAGE  WOULD  BE  ALLOCATED  TO  LOCAL  UNITS  Of^  GOVERNMENT  FOR  HUMAN- ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS.    THE  ALLOCATION  OF  THESE  FUNDS  WOULD  BE.  MADE  ON  A  TWO-YEAR 
FUNDING  CYCLE... AND  WOULD  BE  DISTRIBUTED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  ECONOMIC  NEED,  AS  ESTABLISHED 
BY  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED. .  .THE  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPL0YID_^IN_EXCESSJ)£-6-^£^NT'?  .  ^ 
m  TH^  mATIVE  inmBER  of  poor  INDIVIDUALS.    A  MAXIMUM  OF  FIFTEEN  (15)  PERCENT  OF 
ALLOCATIONS  IN  EACH  TITLE  WOULD  BE  ALLOWABLE  TO  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS.  .       .  ' 
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WE  00  RECOmEND  A  FINANCIAL  INCENTIVE  SYSTEM  FOR  CONSOLIOATION  OF  LOCAL  HUMAN- 
ECON&MIC  PPOGflfflS  TNTO  ^^>'tTI-J'tgT<;ntrTTmAI  Afm  LABOR.  t^RKgT  A5£A  hrST HNS 
WITH  FUNDING  BONUSES  AWARDED  TO  CONSORTIA,  AND  ADDITIONAL  INCENTIVES  PROVIDED 
TO.LOCAt  PROGRAMS  THAT  ENCOMPASS  ONE  OR  Vm  COMPLETE,  DEFINED  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS.' 


WE  STRONGLY  URGE  THE  CREATION  OF  A  HUMAN-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM  THAT 
ESTABLISHES  A  DECENTRALIZED  KATWGEMENT  STRUCTURE  AND  DECATEGORIZED  SERVICE  DESIGN. 

THE  PRIMARY  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THIS  SYSTEM  IS  TO: 
...    ESTABLISH  THE  LAWS  AND  GENERAL  OVER-ALL  POLICY 
-  ...    PROVIDE  GENERA^ARAMETERS  THROUGH  REGULATION 
...    ESTABLISH  A  UNIFORM  MANAGEMENT  DATA  SYSTEM 
...    EVALUATE  NATIONAL  AND  STATE-WIDE  PROGRAM  Pim  AND  PERFORMANCE 
...    ESTABLISH  COMPLIANCE  AND  AUDIT  STAflDARDS,  SANCTIONS  AND  APPEALS  PROCESS 
...    MANAGE  LIMITED  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS  FOR  OEMONSTRATION,  RESEARCH  AfID 
EVALUAlloH  PROJECTS. 


THE  ROLE  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  WOULD  EXPAN[^  ESPECIALLY  IN  COORDINATION  OF  HUMAN- 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  PLANS.    HOWEVER,  WE  ADAMANTLY  OPPOSE  THE  SYSTEM-WIDE 
DISCRETIONARY  FUNDING  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THIS  EFFORT  BY  THE  STATE... AND  THE  SYSTEM 
MUST  HAVE  FEDERALLY  ESTABLISHED  ALLOCATION  REQUIREMENTS  THAT  DISTRIBUTE  RESOURCES 
TO  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  BASED  UPON  ECONOMIC  NEED. 
1 

THE  PRIMARY  FUNcflOHS  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT  WOULD  BE: 

...    ADMINISTER  PROGRAMS  AS  PRIMF  SPOF^SOR  FOR  UNITS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
OR  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS  NOT  ELIGIBLE  FOR  DIRECT  FUNDING 
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SERVE  AS  KWiAGEMENT  INFORMATION  AND  DATA  COLLECTION/REPORTING  SOURCE 
FOR  ALL  PRIME  SPONSORS  IN  THE  STATE  TO  FEDERAL  GOV^MENT 

...    PROVIDE  STATE-WIDE  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  NETWORK 
FOR  ALL  LOCAL-ELECTED  OFFICIALS,  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  MEMBERS  AND 
STAFF  INVOLVED  WITH  EMPLOYMENT-TRAINING  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  DELIVERY 
THiftHJGH  POLITICALLY  INDEPENDENT  TRAINING  INSTITUTES 

...    OPERATE  APPROPRIATE  STATE-HIDE  EMPLOYMENT-TftAINiNG  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 

 MEffFA€HVfHES^AT  ^XT€«0- A€ROSS^  BENEFIT  -AN^  ARE-APPR0VEO-BY-(m4E«  

LOCAL,  MULTI-JURISDICTIOrWL  AREAS  WITHIN  THE  SJATE 

...    MONITOR  LEGAL  COMPLIANCE  AND  ASSIST  IN  COORDINATING  THE  INDEPENDENT 

AUDIT  PROCESS  OF  ALL  PRIME  SPONSORS  AND  FEDERALLY-SUBSIDIZED  AaiVITIES- 
WITHIN  THE  STATE 

...    ESTABLISH  Kid  MONITOR  ETHICS  STANDARDS  FOR  PROGRAM  OPERATORS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

ADMINISTER  LIMITED  FUNDS  FOR  DEMONSTRATION,  RESEARCH  OR  EXPERIMENTAL 
LINKAGE  PROJEaS 

...    CONSOLIDATE  LOCAL  REPORTS  INTO  ONE  STATE-HIDE  REPORT  TO  THE  FEDERAL 

GOVERNMErrr 

...  REQUEST  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SANCTIONS  ON  LOCAL  PRIME  SPONSORS  VIOLATING 
THE  LAW,  OR  PURPOSELY  OR  SYSTEMATICALLY  FAILING  TO  COMPLY  WITH  FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS  OR  ESTABLISHED  ETHICAL  STAf^DARDS. 


/  EACH  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  WOULD  HAVE  A  COMMISSION  (FEDERAL)  AND  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  (STATE  A/ID  LOCAL).    THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  AT 
THE  LOCAL  LEVEL  WOULD  BE  STRONGLY  EMPHASIZED  AND  THEIR  INTEGRITY  PROTECTED  BY 
SIX  (6)  YEAR  TERMS.    THEY  WOULD  BE  INTEGRALLY  INVOLVED  IN  THE  PLANNING.  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION m  EVALUATION  OF  LOCAL  PROGRAMS.    THIS  INVOLVEMENT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  PROVIDE 
THE  LOCAL  EMPLOYERS^IITH  MEAtllNGFUL  ASSISTANCE  AfiD  TO  GAIN  THE  BROAD-BASE  SUPPORT 
NECESSARY  FOR  THE  LCfiG-RANGE  SUCCESS  OF  ANY  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS.^ 


THE  HUMAN- ECaSOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  MUST  FOCUS  UPON  PREPARING  WORKERS  TO  MEET 
EMPLOYER  NEEDS  FOR  BOTH  HIGHLY-SKILLED  AND  ENTRY  LEVEL  EMPLOYMENT  RFQUIREMENTS. 
WE  MUST  ABA.MOON  TU  WORK  DISINCENTIVE  AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  THAT  HINDER 
PRODUCTIVITY  AND  PERSONAL  INITIATIVE. 
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WE  MUST  ASSUME  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES  THAT  FOSTER  GROVfTH  IN  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY, 
EHEKtoY.R£LA7ED>  COTONICAi IONS  m  miHAiii  bUPPOHi  lWAfn^>~«m  ALSO  COflCENTRAnT" 
UPON  THD  SUCCESS  AliD  EXPA.NSION  OF  SMALL  BUSINESSES  m  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES. 

THE  FLEXIBILITY  OF  LOCAL  PROGRAM  HANAGEKENT  ANDRES IGN  OF  itUMAN^EWNOMIC  OEVELOPHENT  ^ 

PROGRAMS  SHOULO  FACILITATE  ACTIVITIES  m  SERVICES  THAT  ENCOURAGE  PROOUCTIVE  WORKERS 

AHO  EMPLOYER/EHPLpYEE  IMdEJITIVES  FOR  ACCOMPLISHMENT.    THIS  ASSUMPTION  CAN  BE  REALIZED 

BY  INCLUDING  THE  FOLLCH^INS: 

...    EMPHASIS  ON  LOCAL  PROGRAMMING  AS  A  SERVICE  TO  PRIVATE  EMPLOYERS 

...    ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LOCAL  CONSOLIDATION  ANO  PRIORITIZATION  OF  ALL  HUMAfi 
RESOURCE  SERVICES 

...    RELAXATION  OF  LEGISLATION  ANO  REGULATIONS  RESTRICTING  JOB  TRAINING  m 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  WIJH  PRIVATE-FOR-PROFIT  EMPLOYERS 

...    ELIMINATION  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  TO  ESTABLISH  WAGE  TJID 
ALLOWANCE  PAYMENT  RATES,  SUBSTITUTED  BY  LOCAL  DECISIONS  ON  THESE 
INCOME  FACTORS 

...    ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MORE  PRODUCTIVE.  LONG-RANGE,  LOCALLY  OESIGNEO  ALTERNA- 
TIVES TO  PROPOSED  "WORKFARE"  OR  CURRENT  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  -ATTEMPTS 
FOR  GENERAL  RELIEF  OF  RECIPIENTS.  INCLUDING  REOUIRED  JDS-SEEKING 
INSTRUCTION  m  SEA^^CH  ACTIVITIES.  PART-TIME  PUBLIC  AND/OR  *PR  I  VAT  E  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  OR  JOB  AUDITIONING,  PARTICIPATION  IN  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES  AND  ALTERNATIVE  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  THAT  ENCOURAGE  PRODUCTIVITY^ 
RATHER  THAN  DEPENDENCY. 

SEVERAL  REVISIONS  TO  CURRENT  GOVERNMENTAL  PROGRAMS  THAT  EFFECT  THE  POTEimAL  OUTPUT 

OF  A  CONSOLIDATED  JOB-TRAINING  MiD  EMPLOYMENT  CREATION  EFFORT  MUST  BE  INSTITUTED 

SIMULTATIEOUSLY  WITH  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  HU^N-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  BLOC  GRANT 

THESE  REVISIONS  ARE  INTENDED  TD.  iN  GENERAL  TERMS.  (1)  REDUCE  FEDERAL  SPENDING; 

(?)  MINIMIZE  DUPLICATIVE  OR  UNPRODUCTIVE  SERVICES:  (3)  RESTRICT  ELIGIBILITY  TO 

THOSE  THAT  MUST  DEPEND  ON  tERTAIN  SUBSIDIES.  (4)  ENCOURAGE  PRODUCTIVITY  AJID  PERSONAL 

INTEGRITY  WHILE  ELIMINATING  WORK  DISINCENTIVES;  AND...  (5)  ELIMINATE  RESTRICTIVE 

LEGISLATION  AND  REPLACE  IT  WITil  PDLICltS  FOR  PROMOTING  FREE  ENTERPRISE. 

SPECIFICALLY,  THE  FEDERAL  LEGISLATIVE  AND  RCGULATORY  REVISIONS  THAT  MUST  ACCOMMODATE 
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THE  HUHWI-ECONOMIC  OEVELOPftENT  PROGRAM  ARE: 

...    HIGHLY  RESTRICTED  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA "CAUSIWG  MAJOR  REDUCTIONS  Itl 
HERAL  RELIEF  AHD  0THgfi-PUBUC-^SI5TAH€&-PR06RAHS- — 


.    ELIHIfWTIOH  OF  THE  fiATIOfWL  EXTEIIOEO  BENEFITS  PR06RAf4  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT' 
COMPENSATION 

.    ELIMIIWTION  OF  THE*  JOB  SERVICE  LABOR  EXCHANGE  FUNCTION 

-  IfOEASfD-BUSiNESS  OEPftECIiSTiOf*  "SCHEmES  FOft -CAPJTAL-^XPENOrtURES  

ELIMIfWTlON  OF  WIN  AND  THE  COMPLETE  SEGREGATIOfi  OF  JOB-TRAINING, 
EMPLOYMENT  ANO  JOB-CREATION  SERVICES  FROM  IHCOM  miNTEMAIiCE  SYSTEMS 
\  FOR  NEEDY  IHOIVJDUALS  ' 

.  THE  PROPOSED  "KORKFARE"  PROGRAMS  BE  ABANDONED  AND  SUBSTItStED  WITH 
MINIMUM  WAGE  COMMUNITY  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 
UNDER  HUMAN-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

.    COr:TINUATlOn  m  EXPWBION  of  new  jobs  tax  credits  for  employers  AfiO 
INCREASE  THEIR  WORK  FOftCE 

REDUCTION  OF  DAVIS-BACON  RESTRICTIONS  ON  COMPARABLE  WAGE  PROVISIONS' 


THERE  ARE  ALMOST  LIMITLESS  ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IN 
ENACTING  A  DECENTRALIZED,  DECATEGORIZED  SYSTEM  OF  CONSOLIDATED  m  TARGETED 

HUMAN-ECONOMIC  OEVELOPr^NT  PROGRA>tS»  INCLUDING:         .      .  v 

A  PRODUCTIVITY-ORIENTED  APPROACH  TO  FEDERALLY  SUBSIDIZED  HUMAN 
SERVICES  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPItHNT 

THE  DIRECT  IKPLEHtNTATlDN  OF  GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  ASSISTED  BY 
EXPERIENCED  PRIVATE  SECTOR  LEADERSHIP 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  ADMINISTRATION  m  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS  THAT  PROVIDE 
BETTER  COORDINATION  A»ND  DELl^RY  OF  SERVKES  AT  LESS  COST 

AN  INCREASED  COMMUNICATION,  ELIMINATION  OF  PUBLIC  CONFUSION  AND 
IMPROVED  IMAGE,  VISIBILITY _AND  POLITICAL  SUPPORT  FOR  PROGRAMS 

RESOURCES  TARGETED  TO  PEOPLE  AIJD  GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS  WITH  MOST 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  NEEDS  FDR  ASSISTANCE 

THE  MAINTENAfiCE  MO  IMPROVEMENT  OF  A  PUBLIC  "ADVOCACY"  POSTURE  FOR 
PRODUCTIVE  NEEDS  OF  UNEMPLOYED,  UNSKILLED,  LOW- INCOME  PEOPLE' 

•  ^  o.  ' 

CREATION  OF  MORE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  AfiD  LESS  REPETITION 
OF  ECONOMIC  DEPENDENCY  ANO  WORK  DISINCENTIVES 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DEVICES  TO  FACILITATE  PROGRAM  AS  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO. 
NOT  SUBSTITUTION  FOR  PRIVATE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

BALANCED  APPROACH  OF  RESOURCES  DISTRIBUTION  TO  HR8AN  AND  RURAL  AREAS 

THE  PROVISIONS  FOR  POSITIVE,  PRODUCTIVE  DIRECTIONS  TO  HUMAN  SERVICES 
IN  A  TRUE  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE ...  INSTEAD  OF  MANIPULATED,  FINANCIALLY  AND 
EMOTIONALLY-DISCOURAGING  APPROACHES  » 
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SUMMARY 

OUR  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  TiATIOfiAL  HUMAN- ECOfiOHIC  OEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  ADDRESSES  THE 
CRITICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  A  DECLINE  IN  PRODUCTIVITY,  THB^ LACK  OF  PREPARED  ENTRY-LEVEL 
m  SKILLED  WORKERS,  AND  THE  OVER-EXTENDEO,  INEFFICIENT  USE  OF  FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES 
TO  ASSIST  IN  E^^PLOY^tENT-TRAINING  WlD  JOB-CREATION. 

A  NUMBER  OF  DUPLICATIVE,  m  SEVERAL  INEFFECTIVE ,  .CURRENT  FEDERAL  EFFORTS  ARE 
CONSOLIDATED  I?(TO  A  SIMPLIFIED,  COORDINATED  APPROACH  DF  FUNCTIDN^^HAT  ARE 
iriSTRlNSICALLY  INTER-RELATEO  TO  POLICY  OBJECTIVES.    PREPARING  AN  ARcA  ECOHOMY 
FOR  EXPANSION,  CREATING  NEW  JOBS  AND  PREPARING  WORKERS  TD  MEET  EMPLOYER  rItEOS  , 
REQUIRE  THE  IfiTEGRAL  ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IN  THE  PLANNING  OF  THESf  SERVICES. 
OUR  PROPOSAL  PROVIDES  EMPLOYER  INPUT  IN  A  DECENTRALIZED,  DECATEGORIZED  MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM  THAT*  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL,  MOST  ADEQUATELY  PERMITS  INVOLVEMENT, 
ACCESSIBILITY,  RELATIVITY  AfiD  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIPS. 

WHILE  THE  HUMAJ^-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPI^MT  PROGRAM  CONTINUES  TO  TARGET  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
UJiSKlLLED,  UNEDUCATED  AND  STRUCTURALLY  UNEMPLOYED,  THE  SYSTEM  ALSO  TARGETS  A 
PART  OF  ITS  RESOURCES  TO  THOSE  EXPERIENCED,  MORE  SKILLED  WORKERS  WHO  ARE  LAIO-OFF 
OR  FACING  UNEMPLOYMEfff,  AND  WHO  CAN  MORE  EXPEDITIOUSLY  BE  RETRAINED  FOR  MANY  OF 
THE  HIGH  SKILL  DEflANOS ^REQUIRED  OF  OUR  EXPANDING  TECHNOLOGICAL  OCCUPATIONS.  THE 
SYSTEM  ALSO  TARGETS  ITS  SERVICES  TD  AREA  EMPLOYERS. . .ESPECIALLY  SMALL  BUSINESSES. 

THE  FUNDING  LEVEL  FOR  TiUS  PROGRAH  IS  BASED  UPON  THE  NUMBERS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  NEEDING 
TRAINING  WiD  JOBS,  THE  COSTS  OF  THE  PROGRAMS  CONSOLIDATED  INTO  THIS  BLOQ^ GRANT,  MiQ 
THE  COST-SAVINGS  ACCOflPANYiNG  THE  REDUCTIONS  1^  THE 'ASSOCIATED  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
THAT  WILL  RESULT  IN  THE  TRANSFER  OF  CLIE^IT  RECIPIENTS  INTO  THE  HUiWN-ECONOMiC 
DEVtLOPItfrr  PROGRAMS.    THE  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  IS  DISTRIBUTED  STRICTLY  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  NEK)  0>  STATES  AND  LOCAL  AREAS... «iD  THE  TWO-YEAR  PLWiNING 
AND  FUNDING  CYCLE  WILL  PROVIDE  MORE  CONSIST£NCY  m  DEPENDABILITY  FOR  THE  SYSTEM 
IN  DEALING  WITH  EMPLOYERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC.    THE  I^ENTIVES  FOR JCONSORTIA  AND  LABOR 
MARKET  AREA  MANAGEMENT  HILL  ENCOURAGE  MULTI-JURISDICTIONAI  COOPERATIVES  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  SAVINGS. 

THE  MAflAGEMENT  STRUCTURE  OF  THIS  PROPOSAL  CALLS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
ASSUME  THE  LEADERSHIP  ROLE  IN  DEVELOPING  GENERAL  POLICY  OBJECTIVES  AND 
CaiSISTEflT  MANAGEMENT.    IT  PRESCRIBES  AN  EXPANDED  ROLE  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 
YET  LEAVES  THE  PRIfWRY  PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMEffTATION  OF  SERVICES  WITH  LOCAL 
OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYERS.    THIS  IS  THE  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT  THAT  IS  BEST  ABLE  TO 
PRODUCE  TANGIBLE  RESULTS  AND  ACCW^ULATE  PUBLIC  SUPPORT. 
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A  ^EY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  jaJMAN-ECONOMIC  OEVELOPItfNT  PROGRAhtS  IS  THE  ADOPTION  OF 
PRODUCTIVITY-ORIENTED  STRATEGIES  THAT  ALLOW  FOR  AND  REQUIRE  MANAGEt€NT  INITIATIVES 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  COMMITHENT  TO  .MAXIMIZE  USE  OF  THE  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES.    IT  IS  VITAL 
THAT  THE  LCGISUTICN  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THIS  BLOC  GRAfU  ALLOW  CONSIDERABLE 
FLEXIBILITY,  AJID  AVOID  CATEGORIZATION  OR  APPLY  UNNECESSARY  RESTRICTIONS* TO  LOCAL 
PROGRAWIHG.   THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERflMEfff  IN  SOLVING  OUR 
PRUWRY  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  MUTUAL  RESPECT  AND  COMMITMENT 
OF  EACH  PARTNER... WITHOUT  THE  STRANGULATION  OF  COMPLIANCE  LANGUAGE  AND  CONFUSING 
BUREAUCRACY. 

WITH  REVISIONS  TO  ASSOCIATED  OOMEsflCPROGRAMS. . .SUCH  AS  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
DUPLICATIVE  EFFORTS  m  THE  RESTRICTION  OF  INDIVIDUALS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  Aim  FOOD  STAMPS. . .THIS  HUMAN-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  WILL  FORM 
THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  OUR  NATION  TO:    (a)  RETURN  TO  A  PRODUCTIVE,  COMPETITIVE 
ECONOMY:  (b)  PREPARE  OUR  WORK  FORCE  FOR  THE  BASIC  AND  SKILL  NEEDS  OF  EMPLOYERS; 
(c)  ELIMINATE  THE  WORK  DISINCENTIVES  AND  GOVERNMENT  DEPENDENCY  THAT  FRUSTRATES 
THE  Mm&  TAXPAYER,^  (d)  RESTORE  CONFIDENCE  IN  A  POSITIVE  BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONSHIP;  AJ]D  (e)  ASSIST  If!  THE  REVITALIZATION  OF  AREA  ECONOMIES  BY 


DEVElCPUtG  MORE  rJQOERN  FACILITIES  AND  SUFFICIENT  JOBS. 
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OUTLINE  6f 
BLOC  GRANT  PROPOSAL  FOR 
CONSOLIOATCD  HUHAN-ECONOHIC 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

- —    TnI  ROOUCT'ION 

I 

We  are  Interested  In  establishing  a  national  program  of  human-economic 
development  that  vrill  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  and  disenfranchised  linkers » 
Industrial  and  business  employers  and  area  economic  development. 

In  this  outlined  proposal^  to  create  a  bloc  grant  system  of  consolidated  employ- 
went- training  and  job-creation,  we  have  suwnarlzjd  the  socio-economic  problems 
requiring  domestic  policy  assistance;  suggestegw?  ingredients  necessary  for 
the  success  of  such  assistance;  and,  defined  tflTfrlroary  objectives  of  national 
economic' policy,  specifically  those  which  address  productivity  and 
unemployment. 


We  also  recommend  the  consolidation  of  many  existing  federal  programs  into  .a 
comprehensive,  decategorized  and  decentralized  system  of  delivery  for  human- 
economic  development  services,  accompanied  by  associated  domestic  policy  revisions 
to  other  government  programs  that  directly  Impact  upon  the  design  and  structure 
of"thcse  services.  • 

Our  primiary  aim  is  to  meet  real  socio-economic  needs  with  a  practical,  flexible 
approach  that  can  deliver  long-term  increases  in  productivity  through  a  more 
effective  management  structure^  with  more  efficient  financing  and  less  restriction. 

Doniestic  policy  roust, have  clear,  consistent  aims,  a^sound  management  structure, 
stable  funding,  service  strategies  that  are  productive  and  a  grass  roots  support 
based  upon  dccessibility  and  visibility  of  the  benefits  from  the  program  services. 

The  proposal  offered  here  contains  the  purpose,  structure,  design,  funding 
provisions  and  service  strategies  to  produce  significant  results  and  achieve  the 
comprehensive  support  of  the  private  sector  and  the  general  public.   Although  it 
is  obviously  threatening  to  many  existing  bureaucracies,  we  urge  that  the  primary 
considerations  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  our  proposal  override  the  ' 
potential  barriers  to  the  consolidation  presented  by  the  existing,  often 
duplicative  and  complicated,  Systems  of  deliverers.. 

The  United  States  has  an  historical  conmitment  to  assist  its  citizens  in  entering 
the  mainstream  of* our  econooiy.   Our  nation  was  founded  upon  and  attained  a  unique 
position  of  world  leadership  through  a  competitive,  free  enterprise  system  of 
economic  development  and  a  spirit  of  individual  freedom  and  opportunity,    tn  the 
past  several  years,  the  decline  in  American  productivity  and  the  increases  in 
inflation  and  unemployment  have  not  only  prohibited  opportunities  to  enter,  but 
caused  many  to  fall  from  that  mainstream. 


^Recent  policies  of  the  federal  government  to  create  jobs,  train  workers  and 
ensure  income  4or  subsistence  for  the  unemployed  have  had  very  sound  intent  apd 
otu^ctives.   However,  they  have  lacked  consistent  and  clear  goals,  been  over  and 
mfs-m^naged,  cost  too  much  for  the  achieved  results,  generated  increasing  dis- 
incentf^es  to  worlc  and  failed  to  gain  public  support. 

To  restore^ positive  direction  to  domestic  policy,  our  government  must  reaffirm 
ITS  Intent  to.  maintain  a  strong  role  in  assisting  individuals  who  face  considerable 
barriers  to  employment  that  prevent  them  from  successfully  competing  in  the  labor 
^market.   However,  directing  this  essential  effort  must  be  done  in  a  far  more 
productive,  cost-effective  manner,  and  the  approach  must  be  based  upon  prrfauctivity 
growth  and  work  incentives,  ^. 

Our  proposal  dispels  the  notion  that  we  must  choose  between  the  creat'ion  of 
wealth  and  services  to  the  disadvantaged  or  unemployed.   We  believe  that 
human  resource  and  economic  development  must  be  simultaneous  policy  objectives. 
We  urge  the  federal  government  to  adopt  our  approach  by  establishing  legisla- 
tion for  a  consolidated  bloc  grant  of  human-economic  development. 
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I.    THE  NEED  FOR  DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE  ^ 

The*United  States  is  presently  experiencing  unacceptable  levels  of 
productivity  and  business  growth,  inflation*  uneinployment,  and  government 
spending  and  regulation.   The  basic  socio-economic  problem  we  face  is  how 
to  create  wealth,  employment  and  individual  self-sufficiency  without 
continuing  to  fuel  inflation.    Domestic  pplicy  must  be  devised  that  will 
Increase  productivity  and  output,  while  preventing  the  continually 
Increasing  absorption  of  the  Gross  National  Product  by  the  government. 

To  establish  domestic  policy  that  addresses  the  real  socio-econocnic  needs 
of  our  nation,  it  is  important  to  define  the  major  problems,  their  symptoms 
or  effects,  and  primary  causes.   Simply  stated,  these  problems  are; 


1.  a  geheral  decline  in  productivity, 

2..   lack  V  sufficient  jobs  and  prepared  workers, 
3.    over-commitment  and  under-utflization  of  federal 
resources. 

Although,  for  purposes  of  this  proposal,  a  detailed  analysis  of  these 
issues  is  not  practical,  the  following  are  lists  of  symptom^  and  causes 
of  these  three  problems.- 

'a.   General  Decline  in  Productivity 

The  primary  symptoms,  of  the  decline  in  productivity  growth  are: 

.  1.  excessive  inflation  and  interest  rates 

2.  high  unemployment *and  its  associated  problems 

3.  shortages  in  highly-skilled  occupations 

4.  absence  of  Sdvings  and  investments- 

5.  GNP  s^ow-down 

6.  Balance  of  Trade  deficit 

7.  growth  of  business  and  personal  taxes 

8.  growth  in  public  assistance  and  income  maiijtenance 

9.  lack  of  public  confidefnce  in  business 

The  primary  causes  are:  * 

1.  energy-related  costs 

2.  foreign  competition  in  traditional  American  labor  intensfve 
]^,industries 

3.  '  ejxcessive  government  spending 

4.  restrictive  government  regulation 

B.'^individual  work  disincentives, and  the  accompanying  "dependency" 
attitudes  > 

6.  business  and  labor  monopolies 

7.  siftlled  labor  cdsts 

8.  environmental  and  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  issues 

9.  outmoderf  <niuicries  and  the  lack  of  re-industrialization 
ICT.    expanded  labor  force  and  number  of  unskilled  workers 
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Lack  of  Sufficient  Jobs  and  Trained  Workers 

TJie  primary  symptoms  of  insufficient  jobs  and  untrained  workers  are: 

1.  number  of  unemployed  and  unskilled  workers  . 

2.  number  of  low-income  and  poverty  leveT  citizens 

3.  low  success  rate  of  small  businesses 

4.  growing  shortages  of  skilled  labor    

S:  m5nbef~~of^Wric  assTstance  and  income  maintenance  recipients 

6.  number  of  discouraged  job-seekers 

7.  increases  in- the  crime  and  suicide  rates  directly  correlated 
r  to  unemployment 

The  major  causes  of  this  problem  are: 

1.  lack  of  capital  formation*  reinvestment  and  business  expansion 

2.  increased  number  of  job-seekers 
J  3.    longevity  of  worker 

4.  inadequate  general  education  and  specific  job-skill  training 

5.  insufficient  labor  market  informatipp 

6.  '  successes  of  international  business  competitors 

7.  energy  and  national  resource  shortages  ^ 

8.  geographical  migration  of  industries 

9.  govemme'nt  regulations 

10.  lack  of *consi stent  federal  job-creation  policy 

iL  tight  monetary  supply 

12.  absence  of  sufficient  Incentives  for  business  development' 

13.  abundance  of  personal  disincentives  to  work  and  research 

14.  labor  and  material  costs 

15.  deficiencies  in  transportation  infra-structure 
15.  corporate  and  labor  group  monopolies 

Over-Extended  and  Inefficient  Use  of  Federal  Resources 

The  most  obvious  symptoms  of  mis«-managed  federal  resources 'are 
reflected  in: 

1.  excessive  government  spending 

2.  costly  government  regulations  * 

3.  lack  of  public  confidence  in  government  * 

4.  trillion-dollar  debt 

5.  federal  budget  deficit 

5.   attitude  of  dependency  on  government  and  the  growth  in  publicly 
supported  work  disincentives 

7.  voluminous  amounts  of  legislation 

8.  duplicative  subsidies  for  similar  policy  objectives,  programs 

and  services 

9.  public  confusion  with  admini<;trative  bureaucracies 

10.  media  sensationalism  reflecting  mistrust  and  frustration  witlf 

federal  programs 

11.  adversary  relationship  of  business  and  government 

12.  ^  proliferation  of  Congressional  Committees  and  staff 
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The  major  factors  resulting  in  the  over-commitment  of  federal  funds 
an'i  In  not  achieving  the  optimum  utilization  of  these  resources  are: 

1.  Excessive  government  spending 

2.  Costly  regulatory  and  compliance  requirements 

3.  -enclear.  inconsistent  federal  goals  and  policies 

4.  Categorization  and  centralization  of  resources 

5.  Inadequate  mana'^ement  of  subsidized  programs  at  all  levels 
 of  government-  

6.  Lack  of  consolidation  and  coordination  of  efforts 

7.  Political  impact  of  well -organized  and  financed  special  Interest 
groups 

8.  Increased  demand  on  human  and  natural  resources  created  by 
international  competition  and  foreign  policy  strategies 

9.  lacic  of  an  effective  national  management  and  labor  Information 
system 

10-    Inappropriate  demands  for  government  services  , 
n.   Business  tax«and  depreciation  policies 

12-  Excessive  judicial  Intervention  Into  legislative 
decisions 

13-  Restrictive  affirmative  action,  safety  /and  environmental 
restrictions 

) 
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IK    PRIMARY  ^ONOMIC  GOALS  AND  POLICY  OBJECTIVES 

-The-in;ter^lationsh1ps  of  the  syn^oms  and  causes  of  these  three  major 
socio-economic  ppoblems  coci^)licate  the  formulat'ion  of  domestic  policy 

"  thatf  manages  their  resolution.    The  federal  government  must  assume  the 
leadership  role  in  identifying  and  prioritizing  our  economit  problems, 
limiting  federal  resources  and  directing  them  toward  these  priorities  and*. 
Implementing  a  manageable  system  of  reduce?J  federal  programs  and  > 
 rattHctions  with  consistency  and  rnflmltment^  ^  


The  need  for  revised  domestic  assistance  can  be  categorized  in  broad  , 
goals  with  general  policy  objectives  for  the  national, economy  and  specific 
policy  objectives  for  employment- training  and  job-creation. 

A.  Primary  Goals  of  Domestic  Policy  \     .       *  , 

1.  Control  inflation  of  wages  and  prices 

2.  Create  employment 

3-   Promote  individual  economic  self-sufficiency 
4^   Restore  internationally  competitive  econony 

Increase  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  ^ 

B.  General  Eco'nomic  Policy  Objectives  ;  • 

—   *  .  . 

1.  Increase  productivity 

2-  Stimulate  the  creation  of  wealth 

3.  Reduce  federal  spending  an(j  dependency  on  government 

4.  Lower  interest  rates  and  tax  increases 

5.  Encourage  savings  and  investment  '  ^ 

6.  Promote  business  development  and  competition  • 

J,  Create  productive  employment  opportunities  ^ 

C.  Specific  Policy  Objectives  of  Employment-Training  and  Economic 
Development  ,    

1.  "  Eliminate  work  disincentives 

2.  Trajj^and  employ  unskilled  workers 

3.  Train  skilled  workers  ^  o 

4.  Retrain  experienced,  unemployed  workers 

5.  Facilitate  business  development  and  Job  creation 

6.  *  Promote  private/public  sector  partnership  '  ^  * 

7.  Consolidate  a/Td  effectively  manage  fede!*al  resources,  directed  ' 
,  toward  employment  opportunities 

8.  Encotirage  area  economic  development  strategies  '  j 
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IIK    HUNAN«ECg|10MIC  DEVELOPMENT  BLOC  GRANT  PROGRAM 
A.    Functions  of  the  Program 


The  primary  purpose  of  .the  Human- Economic  Development  Bloc  Grant 
Program  Is  to  create  sufficient  employment  opportunities* for  all  able 
workers  and  to  provide  employers  with  productive  workers  that  possess 
sufficient  skills  through  a  comprehensive,  decategorized,  decentralized 
and  coordinated  system  of  subsidized  job-training  and  job-creation 
-a<;ti¥4t4€5t—    ■   —  
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This  purpose  will  be* accompli  shed  through  the  specific  objectives  of: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


training  unemployed*  unskilled  Individuals  < 
training  and  retraining  unemployed,  experienced  workers 
eliminating  work  disincentives 
.assisting  area  economic  deveT6pment 


B.  .  Consolidation  of  Existing  Programs 

To  facilitate  coordination  and  simplification  of  subsidized  efforts 
for  employment-training  and  job-creatfon.  It  is  both  necessary  and 
cost-effective  to  consolidate  a  variety  of  existing  federal  programs 
Into  one  comprehensive  program.    The^e  presently-funded  programs  Include: 

1.  CETA     ,  \  y 

2.  WIN  f  • 
'    3.    Tr^ade  Adjustment  Assistanpe  * 

4.  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  . 

5.  Small  Business  Administration  Assistance 

6.  Employment  Service 

7.  Unemployment  Insurance  -  Extended  Benefits  * 

8.  Horkfare  i 

9.  Community  Development  Grants 

10..   Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credits        \  \ 

t 

Equally  important,  the  objectives  and  implementation  of  human-economic 
development  programs  must  be  produqtivity-oriented  and  complete'ly 
segregated  from  other  government  pr;ograms  that  provide  public  assistance 
or  income  maintenance  payments.  " 

C.  L-cgislative  Design 
1.    Titles  and  Their  Purpose 


Title  One  -  Administrative  provisions 
Title  Two  -  Employment  and  Training  Services  for  the 
Economically  Disadvantaged  ' 


Employment  and  Training  Ser 
Disadvantaged  would  include 
such  as: 


vices  fo 


•  Job  Search  Training 

•  Job  Search 

•  Communky  Work  Experieijce 

•  Classroom  Training 
-  basic  and  remedial  education 


r  the  Economically 
but  not  be  limited  to,  activities 
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-  vocational  skill  training 
•  career  education 

•  Private  Sector  Work  Experience 
iJob  Auditioning  ^\  — 

•  Small  Business  Internships 

•  On- the- Job  Training  andJDpgradIng 

•  Sheltered  Vocational  Workshops 

•  Job  ShadoNing  / 

•  New  Jobs  Tax  Credits/ 


Services  would  Include/ but  not  be  limited  to: 

•  Outreach  and  Intake 

•  Orientation  and  Screening 

•  Assessment 
^  •  Employment  Counseling 

•  Inter-Agency  Referral 

•  Job  Placement 

•  Support1ve(6erv1ces  such  as  Transportation,  Child  Care 

Title  Three  -  Trlairjlng  and  Retraining  Services  for  the 
Unemployed  and  WorWers  Facing  Layoff 

Training  and  Retraining  Services  for  the  Unemployed  and  Workers 
Placing  layoff  woyl^  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

*•  Job  SearcJi  Twining 
'•  Job  Search  ^ 

•  Classroom  Training 

-  basic  and  remedial  education 

-  vocational  skill  training 

-  career  education 

•  Job  Auditioning 

•  Small  Business  Internships* 

•  Cn-the-Job  Training  and  Upgrading 

Services  for  the  Unemployed  and  Workers  Facing  l^off  would 
be  the  >ame  as  those  allowable  under  Title  II. 

Title  Four  -  Economic  Development  Activities 

Econa(!i1c  Development  Act1vl6es  must  be  designed  tA  create 
9ddj(tional,  permanent  employment  opportunities  for  the 
unsnployed,  economically  disadvantaged  and/or  workers  facing 
laJoffs,  or  establish  public  service  facilities  that  would 
exjfand  employment  opportunities,  or  assist  the  development 
5f  small  and  energy-related  businesses. 

These  activities  would  Include,  butTnot  be  limited  to: 

•  Delivery  of  Targeted  Jobs  Tix  Credits 

•  Development  of  public  facilities  such  as  transportation^ 
water  and  sewage  and  Industrial  parks  and  training 
facilities 
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•  Establish  enterprise  zones  ^ 

•  Facilitate  tax  abatement  benefits  and  industrial  revenue 
bonds  for  expanding  businesses 

•  Reutlllzatlon  or  rehabilitation  of  decaying. neighborhoods 

•  Support  of  solar  and  other  alternative  energy  source 
>s  and  savings  development  * 

•  Loans  and  technical  assistance  for  small  business 
.  development 

•  Encourage  small  business  cooperatives  for  utilisation 
of  technology 

•  Development  of  skill  apprenticeship  programs  with  unions 
Targeted  Population  for  Activities  and  Services 

a.  Title  Two  -  Employment  and  Training  Services-  " 

Program  particiiSants  must  be  at  least  14  years  old  and  must  be 
unemployed  for  twelve  weeks  and  have  an  annual  family  income 
below  the  Lower  Living  Standard  Income  Level,  or  be  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped,  or  be  recipients  of  public  assistance, 
or  be  an  offender  or  ex-offender. 

b.  Title  Three  -  Training  and  Retraining  Services 

Program  participants  must  be  at  least  21  years  old. and 
unemployed,  or  employed  and  notified  of  receiving  an 
impending  layoff.   Students  in  secondary  or  post-secondary 
education  are  excluded  from  eligibility. 

Funding 

a.   Levels  ' 

/We  are  recommending  a  total  budget  of  16  billion  dollars 
committed  to  the  Human-Economic  Development  Program.  In 
ana'^yzing  this  expenditure  level,  it  represents  a  multi-billion 
dollar  cost  savings  to  the  federal  budget  as  opposed  to  ^he 
planned  spending  for  current  domestic  programs  that^would  be 
consolidated  and  revised  under  this  proposaK 

Thg  j2>!{!gct  for  the  Huir^n-Econonlc  Dsvelop^'snt  Pro5'"3'"  wniilri  hp? 

^  %  of  Amount 

Title  Purpose  Fu tiding  in  Billions 

Title  Two  Employment  and  Training.        45%        $7.2  ' 

ServiuuS  for  Economically 
Disadvantaged  - 

Title  Three       Training  and  Retraining        20%  $3.2 
Services  for  Unemployed 
and  Laid  Off  Workers 

Title  Four        Employment  Development         35%        $5.6  ^ 
Activities 

TOTAL  HUMAN-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  BUDGET        100%  $16.0 


.USD  0-91-^9 
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Administrative  and  Leve\^of  Government  Shares  ' 

The  maximum  share  of  funds  from  each  Title  allowable  for  local* 
administrative  purposes  would  be  fifteen  percent  (15X), 
From  each  Title,  the  federal  govenwent  would  be  provided 
four  percent  (4X)  of  the  funds  for  its  management  operation, 
research,  discretionary  projects  and  support  of  the  National 
C9innission  on  Human-Econoraic  Development.   From' each  Title, 
State  governments*  wuld  be  provided  eight  percent  (8X)  of  the 
^unds  for  its  management  operation,  research,  discretionary 
projects  and  support  of  the  State  Human-Economic  Development,. 
Council,  The  remaining  88%  of  all  Titles  would  be  allocated 
directly  to  local  Human-Economic  Development  Programs. 

Distributjon  and  Cycle  of  Resources  Allocation 

The  allocation  of  resources  to  State  and  local  governments  will 
be  made  on  the  sole  basis  of  economic  need.  Resources  will  be 
allocated  on  a  two-year  funding  cycle  on  the  following  basis: 

50%  -  relative  nunber'of  unemployed  persons 

25X  -  relative  number  or  unemployed  persons  in  areas  above 

6.5X  unemployment  rate 
25%  -  relative* number  of  individuals  in  families  with  income 

belovi  the  Lower  Living  Standard  Income  Level 

Funds  will  be  allocated  every  two  years  by  April  1  of  the  year 
the  new  allocations  will  be  effective,   AnnUal  plans  for  the 
use  of  the  funds  will  be  required  to  be  submitted  by  July  1 
of  each  fiscal  year.    The  maximum  percent  of  funds  allowed  to' 
be  carried  over  from  one  two-year  funding  cycle  to  the  next 
cycle  will  be  ten  percent  (10%)  of  the  total  allocation  by 
each  separate  Title. 

Financial  Incentives  for  Consolidation  of  Area  Human-Economic 
Developme^it  Efforts 

1}  Multi-Jurisdictional  Units 

Six  percent  (6%)  funding  bonuses  shall  be -awarded  to  units 
of  local  govcrnnient  that  choose  to  be  jKiriiers  of  consortia, 
provided  there  is  one  unit  of  local  government  that  has  a 
minimum  of  100,000  population  and  that  the  geographic  . 
boundaries  of  the  consortium  members  are  contiguous. 

2}  Labor  Market  Area  Units 

^    An  additional  six  percent  (6%)  funding  bonus  shall  be  awarded 
to  units  of  local  government  that  form  a  consortium  that 
entirely  encompasses  one  or  more  federally  identified  labor 
market  areas. 
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Management  Design 'of  the  Human-Economic  Development  System 

1,    Decentralized  Structure  of  Human-Economic  Development  Service 

.A  decentralized  management  approach  to  federally  subsidized  job 
training  and  job  creation  that  supplements  and  serves  private  sector 
employers  is  essential  for  effectiveness,  visibility,  credibility 
 .and^accountabjj j  t;y.,__  Ujij  ts_ofJ,ocdl_aQ-Vficnment  ,_especial]y„in_ 


combinations  of  those  with  contiguous  boundaries,  or  comprising 
defined  labor  market  areas,  should  be  the  prime  adnlnlstrators  or 
agents  to  receive  direct  funding  for,  and  manage  and  coordinate 
human->^conom1c  development  services. 

In  this  decentralized  management  structure,  local-elected  officials 
would  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  programs.   Private  Industry 
Councils  would  be  appointed  to  assist  the  local,  program  administrators 
In  the. over-all  management,  policy  development,  resource  allocation. 
Implementation  of  services,  prioritization  of  local  human  and  economic 
development  needs,  and  the  evaluation  of  program  delivery. 

The  roles  of  federal.  State  and  local  government  In  the  decentralized 
structure  arp  generally  prescribed  as  fol.lows: 

a.  Role  of  Federal  Government 

1)  establish  the  laws  and  general  overall  policy 

2)  appropriate  and  allocate  sufficient  funds 

3)  provide  general  parameters  through  regulation 

4)  establish  and  accumulate  uniform  data 

5)  oversee  and  evaluate  national  and  state-wide  program  plans 

6)  administer  appeals  process 

7)  enforce  t^ie  laws 

8)  establish  compliance  and  audit  standards  and  sanctions 

9)  manage  limited  discretionary  funds  for  demonstration, 
.  research  and  evaluation  projects 

10)   establish  the  National  Commission  on  Human-Economic 
Devjslopment  ^ 

b.  Role  of  State  Government 

1)  administer  programs  as  Prime  Sponsor  for  units  of  local  govern- 
ment or  labor  market  areas  not.electing  to  join  with  other 
contiguous,  eligible  applicants  or  are  eligible  for  direct 
fundlitg 

2)  serve  as  management  Information  and  data  collection/reporting 
source  for  all  Prime  Sponsors  In  the  state  to  federal  govern- 
ment 

3)  ,  provide  state-wide  management  tralnino  and  technical  assistance 

network  for  all  local  elected  officials.  Private  Industry 
Council  members  and  staff  involved  with  employment- training 
and  economic  development  delivery  through  politically 
-  1r  dependent  training  Institutes 

4)  o^.rate  appropriate  state-wide  employment-training  and  economic 
development  activities  with  state*wide  agencies,  and  those 
that  extend  across,  benefit  and  are  approved  by  other  local, 
multl-jurlsdictlonal  areas  within  the  state 
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_S)-  monitor  legal  compliance  and  assist  in  coordinatinathe 

cll^!?^?''^!!'^""'!!- °^  ''P  Sponsors  and  federally- 

fiv  ^"Jsi?!"''  activtties  within  -the./state  under  the  bloc  grant 

'    aL  aJ:?niU?a™«'°''  '"^  P'''^""" 

7)    administer  limited  funds  for  demonstration,  research  or 
rS?Mnn"''?h  ^^"If^Sf.erojects  involving  job  training  and  job 

Sn^^"S^ed!''SJsR]??ef  ?eoplg"^""^       "^'^^^''^  "^'^'''^ 
review  and  cownent  on  local  plans,  and  consolidate  reports 
into  one  ^tate-wide<i  annual  report  tor  federal  goVbmment 
and  public  information  purposes 
^   vf2?!!h^^fr^l  government  sanctions *on  local  Prime  Sponsors 
Vn  rllil  or  purposely  or  systematically  failing 

to  comply  with  federal  regulations  or  established  ethical 
standards 

Role  of  Local  Units  of  Government  and  Chief-Elected  Officials 

^-   nror4m.'?n  ^!  "l^^'"«tely  responsible  for  the  managen^nt  of 

programs  in  their  geographically  designated  area 
2)    appoint  a  Private  Industry  Council'  to  directly  assist  in 
fanning  and  evaluating  the  administration  and  operations 
of  local  programs      ^  *    .  *^   aciuua  ^ 

dilllf\  ?m^lo2^n.'*"'"i'^r'^^'^      management  unit  to  plan. 
direct.Mmplemant^  control,  monitor,  evaluate  and  Veport 

local  program  goals,  activities  and  services 
establish  local  program  goals,  policy  and  priorities 
in^re  coordination  and  prevent 'duplicating  of  services  in 
selection  of  delivery  agents        ^  ^    :»crviuc:,  in 

6)  reduce  artificial  barriers  to  emplpyment  of  "individuals 
because  of  sex,  race,  age,  physical  handicap  or  national 
origin 

7)  request  State  or  federal  government  sanctions  «n  any  * 
individuals  or  recipient  of  funds  violating  the  law,  or 
la2^M^  ^'^  systematically  failing  to  comply  with  federal 
regulations  or  established  ethical  standards 

g^J^^^JJ^Composition  of  National  Commission  for  Human-Economic 
1)   Function  , 

(a)  pe  purpose  of  this  Cormjission  is  to  provide  joint  advice 
to  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  in  the  planning,  , 
operations  and  evaluation  of  national  legislation,  policy, 
funding,  regulation,  managements  information,  planning, 
Sfrr^I??"^®*  standards  and  review  compliance,  enforcement, 
discretionary  funding  and  a|pellate  procedures  for  targeted 
;^nnil?I";^"^  creatjgi  activities  within  the  human- 
economic  development  bloc  grant. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  request  government  sanctions  on  federal 
or  State  representatives  violating  the  law.  or  purposely, 
neglectfully  or  systematically  failing  to  comply  with 
regulations  or  established  ethical  standards. 
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2)  Composition 

^     (a)  This  Cownission  Is  to  be  comprised  of  membership  as 
follows: 

Secretary  of  Labor 

Thr^e  (3)  other  Presidential  appointees 
One  (1)  a|)po1ntee*of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
OneJl)  appointee  of  Iftfus'fe  Majority  Leader*  . 
"^>«i|^(l)  appointee  of  Senate  Minority  Leader  > 
OneHl.)  appointee  of  House  Minority  Leader 
One  (1)  representative  from  each  state  elected 
by  aU  Prime  Sponsors  In  that  state 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  Its  own  officers,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  shall  provide  clerical  staff  support 
and  limited  funds  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission.  '  *  - 

e»   Role  and  Composition  of  State  Human-Economic  Development  Council 

1)  'Function  ■    .  - 

^a)  .-The' purpose  of  this  Council  is  to  provide  advice  to  the 
'  6oyetnQr„in_theuplanning,  operations  and-evaluation-of— 
a\i  State  roles  prescribed  by  law  or  Regulation  for  this 
bloc  grant.  •  '.  • 

(b)  The  Council  may  request  federal  government  sanctions  on 
the  Governor,  any  of  his  representatives,  or  local 
government  programs,  officials  and  any  persons  violating 
the  law,  or  purposely,  neglectfully  or  systematically  * 
failing  to  comply  with  regulations  or  established  ethical 
standards.  \ 


2)  Composition 

•  • 

(a)  The  membership  of  this  Council  is  comprised  of  minimum 
of  twenty  (20)  members  (with  elected  officers) 
proportionally  designated  and  represented  as  follows: 

40%  -  6overnor-appoJ;ited  business,  industry  and 

labor  represfftatives  ^ 
20%  "  Local  Private  Industry  Council  representatives 
elected  by  peers 
♦        203t  -  Local  Program  administrators  elected, by  peers 
203t  -  fiovemor-appointed,  chief-elected  officials  of 
\  local  government,  and  representative  of  both 

^  urban  and  rural  areas 

(b)  Officers  will  be  elected  every  two  (2)  years  by  the 

«   general  membership,  and  limited  clerital  and  other  staff 
support  and  expenses  of /the  Council  will  be  provided  by 
the  Governor. 
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Role  and  Composition  of  Local  Private  Industry  Councils 

1)  Function  i 

4  (a)  The  PIC  is  to  provide  advice  to  chief-elected,  local 
officlalsjn  the  planning,  operations  and  evaluation 
of  lodal  programs 

(b)   The'  PIC  mjor  request  State  or  federal  government  to  pur- 
sue sanctions  on -any  elected,  appointed  or  contracted 
governmental  unit,  public  agency,  private  employer  or 
individual  violating  the  law,  or  purposely,  neglectfully 
or  systematically  falling  to  comply  w^ith  the  regulations 

2)  Composition  /  ^ 

(a)  Ttie  Couhcil  membership  will  be  comprised  of  appointed- 
members  from  business,  industry,  labor  and  the  general 
communit;y,  with  at  least  three-fourths  representing 
private  employers. 

(b)  Officers  will  be  elected  by  the  general  membership,  and 
clerical  or  other  limited  staff  support  and  expenses 

•vwlll  be  provided  byHhe  local  administrative  unit, 

(c)  M^bers  are  appointed  for  six  (6)  year  terms. 
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Oecategorization  of  Service  Design  for  HumaS?-Economic  Development 

Within  gen^^al  parameters  established  by  federal  legislation  and 
limited  regulation,  a  flexible  system  of  local  planning  and^ delivery 
should  be  encouf^aged*  The  direct  responsibility,  managerial  decisfon- 
roaking  and  accountability  necessary* tO/Operate  efficient,  effective  ' 
programs  must  be  positioned  and  permitted  at  the  same  level  of  locaU 
government*   To  accomplish  decategorization  of  human-economic 
development,  the  following  shouTd  occur: 

a.  Targeted, Population  for  Human-Economic  Development  Services 

1)   programs  should  be  specifically  targeted  to-serve  unemployed, 
laid-off  workers,  unskilled,  low  income  people  and  public 
assistance  recipients  - 
*2)   Definitions  for  these  national  target  groups  should  be^ 
•simplified  and  standardized.  -      *  ^  * 

3)  Additional  targeting  of  services,  if  necessary,  should  be 
permitted' at  the^local  level,  but  not  allowed  to  be  further 
expanded  and  defined  by  federal  or  State  government  mandate 
beyond  the  standardized  eligibility  criteria. 

4)  Methods  for  calculating  and  certifying  income,  length  of 
unemployment  and/or  receipt  of  public  assistance  payments^ 

•  should  be  simplified.        .      ,  .  ^ 

5)  The  prescription  of  specific  set-asides,  percentages  for  . 
linkage  agreewents,  youth  service  levels  or  other  required 
service  delineations  should  be  eliminated. 

6)  Decisions  for  program  mix,  service  priorities  and  target 
groups  beyond  general  eligibility  requirements  should  be  at 
the  discretion  of  local  program  design. 

7)  "  Length  of  participation  in  the  program  for  an  individual 

should  be  1-imited  to  a  maximum  of  130  we^ks  in  any  five-year 
period. 

b.  Deregulation 

- .  \ 
'    1}   Prj^gram  (planning  and  associated  publication  j:^uirements 

should  be  simplified  and ^consolidated. 
.  2)   A  relaxation  of  allowable  cost  and  procurement  provisions' 

should  be  Initiated.  J? 
H  3)   Equitable  service  provisions  should  be  eliminated. 

4)   provisions  to  restrict  local  gpvernnents  from  using  adminis- 
trative funds  for  legal  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
programs t should  be  revised  to  permit  a  minimal  amount  for  this 
purpose. 

*  5)    Provision  to  establish  a  minimal,  "human  error"  rate  for 
waiving  unititentionally-designed,  disallowed  costs  should 
be  established,  accompanied  by  strong  provisions  for  sanction 
and/or  prosecution  of  purposeful  fraud,  abuse,  misman'agement 
or  gross  negligence  perpetrated  by^any  individual,  collective 
or  institutional  recipient  of  funds. 
6)    Revisions  should  be  made  to  the  law  and  regulations 'pertaining 
.*to  management -information  data,  so  that  uniform,  national  ^ 
requirements*  are  established  and  consistently  managed  by  the 
federal  government. 


7)  Provisions  mandating  locally-impleroented,  independept 
motitoring  units,  segregated  fEO  personnel  or  other  compliance- 
oriented  mechanisms,  unnecessarily  forced  upon  local  programs 
to  supposedly  prevent  fraud  and/or  ^^use,  should  be  disengaged. 

8)  J>rovisions  requiring  local  governments  to  reduce  architectural 
-    barriers  should  be  legislated  or  regulated,  only  if  ^ppropri-' 

ate,  additional  funds  accompany  the  mandate.  Qtherwise,  these 
pro\Aisions  should  encourage  when  feasible,  rather  than  require, 
local  efforts  to  address  and  minimize  architectural  barriers.  . 

9)  Restrictions  on  utilization  of  privattf-for-profit  employers 
should  be  replaced  by  emphasis  on  using  the  private  sector  ^s 
a  primary  source  and.location  for  trainin5  activities  and  work 
experience.  ,       .  *      -  \ 

10)  Any  locally-initiated  or  creiat^ve'job  training,  referral  or  * 
economiq-development  approach  that^xpands  opportunities  for 

•  eligible  clients  should.be  permi tte4. and  encouraged,  providing 
the  approftjph  meets  generally^established,  federal  policy 
objectives.  . 

11)  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  should  be  amended  to  reduce  restriCVons 
on  utilizing  non-union  employers  and  enterprises. 

12)  Provisions  should  be  relaxed  to  allow  local  programs  the 
ability  to  generate  program  income  that  can  be  reinvested 
specifically  and  sdlely  for  creating  expanded  or  additional  7 
services  to  clients.  ,  , 

1-3)   The  Wagner- P^ser  Act  should  be  amended  to  encourage  more 
*     local  c'ontrol  of  human-c-conomic  development  strategies. 

14)  ^  Unemployment  Compensation  laws  should  be  revised,  clarified, 

limited  in  duration  and  purpose,. and  consistently  managed. 

15)  General  accounting  and  audit  practices  and  procedures  should 
be  established,  standardized  and  clarified. 

16)  »  National  program  performance  and  cost  coptrol  standards  should 

be  established  as  evaluative  management  tools. 


Productivity-Oriented  jServjce  Strategies  . 

the  Hutnan-Ecbnomic  Develo^nertt  Program  must  focus  upon  preparing 
workers  to  meet  employer  needs  for  both' highly-skilled  and  entry 
Mevel  employment  requirements-.   We  must  abandon  the  work  disincentive 
and  public  assistance  program?  that  hinder  productivity  an<f  personal 
Initiative.       ,   •     -       ^  ,  • 

^s  our  econony  struggles  to  resume  its  leadership  position -in  a  - 
rapidly  competitive,  International  market,  we  must  assume  economic 
development  strrtegies ^that  foster  growth  in  higlf-technology^ 
•*  energy^related,  commanvications  and  military  support  companies. 
«e  must  also  concentrate  upon  thg  success  and  expansion  of  small 

•businesses  vind  service  iifilustrles.      *  flt^- 

The  flexibilltiydf -'local  program  management  and  design  of  Human- 
Economic  Deveio})ment  programs  should  facilitate  activities  and 
services  that  encourage  productive-workers  and  employer/employe^ 
Incentives  for  accomplishment.  'This  assumption -can  be  realized 
,by  including  the  following:* 
^1 

1.  An  emphasis  on  local  jjrogram  productivity  and  accountability 
through  implementation  of  a  decentralized,  decategorized  program 

*  design,  consistent  management  involving  private  sector  leadership', 
standardized  program  evaluation  and  uniform  management  information 
»    devices.       •     '  ,  '         ^  . 

2.  Einphasis^on  local  programming  as  a  service  to  private  employers. 

3.1  E'^phasis  on  local  program  marketing  as  a  "human  capital" 
developei*  and  provider. 

4.  Encouragement  of  local  consolidation  aad  prioritization  of  all 
human  resource  services.,        *         '  , 

5.  Relaxation  of  legislation  and  regulations  restricting  job  training 
ami  economic  development  activities  with  private- for- prof it  . 

•    ^  employers. 

6.  Elimination  of  restrictions  on  local  programs  to  establish  wage 
.    and  allowance  payment  rates,  substituted  by  local  decisions  on 

these  income  factory. 

7.  Encouragement  of  more  productive,  long-range,  locally-designed 
^alternatives  to  proposed  ""workfare*'  or  current  public  service 

employment  attempts  for  general  relief  of  recipients,  lincluding 
requiredJob-Tseeking  instruction  and  search  activities,  part-time 
public  and/or  private  work  experience  or  job  auditioning, 
participation  in  personal  development  activities  and  alternative 
supportive  services  that  encourage  productivity  rather  than  - 
dependency. 

6.  Direction  of  youth  training  activities  toward  exposures  and 
experiences  with  private  sector  employers,  accompanied  with 
financial  incentives  for  ""these  employers. 
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9.  Expansion  of  aliilUies,  to  initiate  locally-designed,  financial 
incentives  forernployer  and  trainees  who  demonstrate  productivity 
advances  in  meeting  program  goals.  ^ 

10.  Encouragement  of  locally-centralized,  hui^n  resources  intake, 
assessment,  referral  and  other  service  linkages, 

11.  Establishment  of  generally  mandated,  but  not  specifically 
prescribed  local  linkages'with  educational,  training,  other 

\govemmental.dnd  labor  groups  that  address  ^umaf-e(:onomic  needs 
for  the  generil  popu^^^ion.  ^  *  , 

12.  Encouragement  of  locally«planned  and  decided  economic  development 
strategies  that  directly  benefit  the  private  employment 
opportunities  of  structurally  unemployed  people  through  such 
activities  that  were  previously  funded  witb.various  urban  and 

w  rural  economic  and  community 'development  programs. 

13^.   Creation  of  a  national  performance  evaluation  syst^  designed  * 
'    to  measure  quality  and  quantify  of  local  humap-econoroic 
development  services  in  terms  of- job' placements,  population 
served,  employer  benefits  and  employment  opportunities, created. 

Associated  Domestic  Policy  Revisions 
 TZ  ^  • 

Sev^raWevisions  to  current  governmental  programs  that  effect  the 
potential  output  of  a  consoUdated'Job-training  and  employment  « 
creation  effort  must  be  instituted  sim^aneously  with  the 
implementation  pf  a  Human-Economic  Devefopmenf  Bloc  Grant  approach.  % 
These  revisions  are  intended  to,  in  general  tenns,.{l)  reduce 
federal  spending;  (2)  minimize  duplicative  or  unproductive 
services;  (3)  restrict  eligibility  to  those  that  must  depend  on 
certain  subsidies;  (4)  entourage  productivity  and  personal  integrity 
while  eliminating  work  diiincentives;'and  (5)  eliminate  restrictive 
legislation  and  replace  it  with  policies  for  promoting  free  enterprise. 

Specifically,,  the  federal  legislative  and  regulatory  revisions  that 
must  acconmodate  the  Human-Economic  Development  Program- are: 

1.  Highly  restricted  eligibility  criteria  causing  major^reductions 

In  food. stamp,  general  relief  and  other  public  assistance  programs. 

2.  Elimination  of  current  restrictions  in  government  programs  to  work 
directly  with  private-for-profjt  employers. 

3.  Elimftiation  of  the  national  extended  benefits  program  for 
unemployment  compensation.  *    \  * 

4.  Elimination  of  the  Job  Service  Ubqr  Match  function. 

5.  Increased  business  depreciation  schedules  for  capital  expenditures. 

6.  Reduction  of  business  and  personal\tax  increases. 
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7.  Elimination  of'WIN  ajid  segregation  of^job-treininq,  employment 
and  j<rf)-creation  efforts  frgn  income  waiptenance  systems  for 
needy  individuals. 

8.  ^  The  prt)posed  "Workfare"  programs  be  abandoned  and  substituted 

"  with  mininum  wage  coitiminity  and  private  sector  worfc  experience  ' 
programs  under Human-EconofRic  Oevelopnent  Programs.  ^ 

9.  Continuition  and  expansion  of  Targeted'  Jobs  Tax  Credits  to  apply 
to  4ll  economicaUyjlisadvantaged  workers  and  adi:^inistered  by 
Human-Economic  Development  program. 

XO,   Continuation  and  expansion  of  new  Jobs  Tax  Credits  for  employers 
who  increase  their  workforce, 

'         '  >  '* 

11,   Reduction  of  Divis-Bacon  restrictions  on  comparable  wage 
^  provisions. 

Results  and  Benefits  Expected  from  this  Proposed  System  of  National 
Huir^n-Economl  c  Devel  opment 

There  are  almost  limitless  advantages 'for  the  pubtic  and  private  sector 
in  enactinjg  a  decentralized,  decategorized  system  of  consolidated  and 
targeted  human/economic  development  programs.   The  following  are  a  few 
of  Uie  major  results  and  ber.effts  projected  by  this  ajfprodch: 

1.  *  Productlvity^'Oriented  approach  to  federally-subsixlized  human' 
^services  and  economic  development,  ,  \ 

-  '2.   Direct  trplementation  of  government  services  assisted  by 
experienced  private  sector  .leadership. 

3.  Increase  in  the  production  of  wealth  and  its  distribution  among 
rjore, people. 

4.  Consolidation  of  administration  and  program  operations  that 
provide  better  coordination  and  delivery  of  services  at  less  cost, 

5.  Increased  comnmrication,  elimination  of  public  confusion  and 
improved  image*  visibility  and^political  support  for  programs. 

6.  Active,  comprehensive  and  enthusiastic  local  effort  to  initiate, 
plan,  manage,  deliver  and  be  accountable  for  services. 

•  «  > 

7.  Over-all  responsibility  with  more  publicly  accessible, 
Jocal-elected  officials.  \ 

8.  Resources..targeted  to  people  and  geographic  areas  with  most 
socio-economic  needs  for  assistance,  # 

9.  Maintenance. and  improvement  of  a  public  "advocacy"  posture  for 
productive  i^eeds  of  unemployed;  unskilled,  low-income  people. 

10.   Creation  of  more  opportunity  for  self-sufficiency  and  less 
repetition  of  economic  dependency  and  work  disincentives. 
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U.   Implementation  of  devices  to  facilitate  program  as  a  supplement, 
not  substitution  for,  private  economic  growth. 

12.   Increased  tax  bases  on  all  levels  of  government  for  longer  ^ 
periods  of  time. 

13    Training  and  employment  advances  for  more  people  at  quicker  rate, 
and  facilitation  of  genuine  upgrading  and  promotional  opportunities 
tesed  upon  qualifications  matching  real  employment  needs. 

14.  Acconnodatlon  of  current  Administration  philosophy  of  bloc  grants, 
'  emphasizing  supply-side  economics  and  development  x)f  long-term 

policy  of  simultaneous  human  resource  and  economic  growth. 

15.  Marketing  of  Improved  work  force  In  private  employer  **human 
capital**  terms,  , 


I 


16    Reduction  of  adversary  position  between  business  and  government, 
and. generating  local  Initiatives  to  reduce  public  dissatisfaction 
or  apathy  with  our  economic  and  political  systems. 

17,  Balance  approach  of  resources  disjtribution  to  urban  and 
rural \areas. 


J8    Provisions  for  positive,  productive  directions  to  human  services 
in  a  true  economic  climate,  instead  of  manipulated,  financially 

_l_ind-m>tiona^-KHscotjr«ging-^ppm2nEitTB . 
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This  proposal  for  a  national  Human-Economic  Development  Program 
addresses  the  critical  problems  of  a  decline  in  productivity,  the 
lack  of  prepared  entry  level  and  skilled  workers  and  the  over-extended, 
inefficient  use  of  federal  subsidies  to  assist  in  eroloyment-training 
and  job^creation,  .  • 

'A  number  of  duplicative,  and  several  ineffective,  current  federal 
efforts  are  consolidated  into  a  simplified,  coordinated  approach  of 
^functions  that  are  intrinsically^inter-related  in  policy  objectives. 
^  Preparing  an^rea  economy  for  expansion^  creating  new  jobs  and  pre- 
paring workers  to  meet  employer  needs  require  the  integral  role  of 
the  private  sector  in  the  planning  of  these  services.   This  proposal 
provides  employer  input  in  a  decentralized,  decategorized  manage- 
ment system  that,  at  the  local  level,  most  adequately  permits  involvement,  ' 
accessibility,  relativity  and  productivity  of  public-private  partnerships. 

Wh'Te  the  Human-Economic  Development  Program  continues  to  target  services 
for  the  unskilled,  uneducated  and  "structurally"  unemployed,  the  system 
also  targets  a  part  of  its  resources  to  those  experienced,  more  skilled 
workers  who  are  laid-off  or  facing  unemployment,  and'who  can  more 
expeditiously  be  restrained  fo»'  many  of  the  high  skill  demands  required 
of  our  expanding  technological  occupations.   The  system  also  targets  its 
services  to  area  employers,  especially  small  businesses.^  :  

The  funding  level  for  this  program  is  based  upon  the  numbers  of  individuals 
needing  training  and  jobs,  the  costs  of  the  programs  consolidated  into 
this  bloc  grant  and  the  cost-savings  accompanying  the  reductions  in  the 
associated  federal  programs  that  will  result  in  the  transfer  of  client 
recipients  into  the  HumanTFconomic  Development  Programs.  Jhe  allocation 
of  funds  is  distributed  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  need  of 
States  ani  local  areas,  and  the  two-year  planning  and  funding  cycle  will 
provide  more  consistency jnd  dependability  for  the  system  in  dealing  with 
employers  and  the  public.    The  incentives  for  consortia  and  labor  market 
area  management  will  encourage  multi- jurisdictional  cooperatives  and  I. 
■  administrative  cost  savings. 

The  management  structure  of  thjs  proposal  calls  for  the  federal  aovem- 
ment  to  assume  the  leader<;hin,^olp  in  Hevelopinj  general' policy  ebjcctivcs 
and  consistent  management,    it  prescribes  an  expanded  role  of  State"^"*^"*^ 
governments,  and  yet,  leaves  the  primary  planning  and  implementation  of 
services  ,nth  local  officials  and  employers.   This  is  the  level  of 
goverrenent  ^a't  is  best  able  to  produce" tangible  results  and  accumulate 
public  support. 

A  key  to  the  success'  of  Huma'\-Economic  Development  Programs  is  the 
adoption  of  productiNfity- oriented  strategies  that  allow  for  and  require 
management  initiatives  and  individual  commitnent  to  maximize  use  of  the 
available -ser.vices.    It  is  vital  that  the  legislation  and  regulations 
for  this  bloc  grant  allow  considerable  flexibility,  and  avoid  categoriza- 
tion or  apply  unnecessary  restrictions  to  local  programming.   The  marriage 
of  private  business  and  government  in  solving  our  primary  socio-economic 
problems  depends  upon  the  mutual  respect  and, commitment  of  each  partner 
without  the  strangulation  of  compliance  language  and  confusing  bureaucracy. 

With  revisions  to  associated  domestic  programs,  such  as  the  elimination 
of  duplicative  efforts  and  the  restriction  of  individuals  eligible  for 
public  assistance  and  food  stamps,  this  Human-Economic  Development 
Program  will  form  the  foundation  for, our  nation  to:  (a)  return  to  a 
productive,  competitive  economy;  (b)  prepare  our  work  force  • 
for  the  basic  and  skill  needs  of  employers;  (c)  eliminate  the  work 
disincentives  and  government  dependency  that  frustrates  the  average  ^ 
taxpayer;  (d)  restbre  confidence  in  a  positive  business-government  • 
relationship;  and  (e)  assist  in  the  revitalization  of  area  economies 
by  developing  more  modern  facilities  and  sufficient  jobs.  V 
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Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Brumfield. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  BRUMFIELD,  CHAIRMAN,  MINNE* 
SOTA  PRIME  SPONSOR  ASSOCIATION,  AND  DIRECTOR,  HEN* 
NEPIN  COUNTY  CETA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  fiRUMPiELD.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  am  William  Brumfield,  the  CETA  Director  for  Hennepin 
County,  Minn.,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Prime  Sponsor 
Association. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the 
Minnesota  Prime.  Sponsor  Association  as  a  part  of  your  efforts  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  employment 
and  training  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  these  heieurings,  and  others  like  them,  are  being 
held  across  the  country  speaks  to  a  major  concern  that  we  share  in 
Minnesota.  We  need  to  be  assured  of  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  the  training  and  the  employability  development  of 
its  citizens  in  need  of  such  assistance. 

This  past  year's  debate  over  the  future  of  public  service  employ- 
toeid  has  created  the  impression  in  many*  people's  minds  that  the 
CETA  program  has  been  phased  out  in  its  entirety  

We  feel  that  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  reaffirm  its  commit- 
ment to  the  primary  mission  of  CETA;  training  people  for  jobs. 

As  we  ail  are  aware,  the  CETA  system  has  been  given,  several, 
often,  conflicting  missions  since  its  establishment 'in  1973.  While 
PSE  was  once  viewed  as  necessary,  and  did,  indeed,  provide  heeded 
jobs  and  public  services  to  our  communities,  a  rapid  buildup  and 
massive  concentration  of  funding,  unqu^ionably  aff*ected  our  abil- 
ity U>  focus  on  our  primary  role,  which  is  preparing  disadvantaged 
people  for  job9. 

While  we,  in  Minnesota,  feel  confident  that  we  have  consistently 
trained  people  for  private  sector  employment,  this  has  certainly^ 
not  been  the  public  perception  of  the  program  over  the  past  few 
years. 

*  While  CETA  has  had  its  problems,  we've  also  learned  quite  a  bit 
about  employment  and  training-programs,  and  what  seems  to  work 
best  '     ^  ' 

The  experimental  funds  funded  under  the  Youth  Employment 
and  Demonstration  Project  Act,  and  other  programs  funded  nation- 
ally, and  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  have  tried  varying  ap- 
proaches to  the  business  of  employment  and  training. 

I  would  like  to  share  ijqth  you  several' key  points  which  we  have 
identifled  as  important'tdlXhe  future  of  CETA. 

First,  the  program  must  focus  on  training.  People  need  to  learn 
marketable  skills.  Equally  important,  our  clients  have  to  learn 
what  employers  expect  of  them.  They  need  access  to  career  infor- 
mation in  order  to  make  reasonable  choices  and  develop  realistic 
expectations.  They  must  certainly  have  access  to  skill  training  to 
achieve  their  employment  objectives. 

Second,  the  program  should  be  targeted.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  should  be  to  ^^Mainstream''  disadvantaged  people  into  the 
job-seeking  world.  The  program  should  focus  on  making  people 
com^titive  in  the  Job  market,  improving  access  to  jobs,  and  on 
providing  skills  to  compete  for  future  employment  opportunities. 
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Third,  the  program  should  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  private 
sector  employers.  In  order  to  successfully  market  our  product,  w(B 
must  continue, to  be  aware  of  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  business 
and  'industry.  This  responsiveness  should  include  the  meaningful 
involvement  of  business  people  in  the  design  and  development  of 
prc^rams. 

The  principles  that.  I  have  outlined  speak  directly  to  the  issues  of 
involvement  and  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  CETA's  clientele; 
both  the  participants  who  utilize  its  services  and  resources;  and  the 
employer  community  which  we  seek  to  serve  by  providing  trained 
workers. 

There  has  been  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  notion  of  making 
participants  self-sufficient  to  compete  in  the  labor  inqjket. 

Prime  sponsors  in  Minnesota  have  recently  begun  using  the  ap- 
proach of  self-directed  placement  or  job  clubs,  to  assist  participants 
in  learning  Uie  skiUs  to  retain^and  seek  employment,  The  eflortio 
increase  the  self-sufficiency  of  individuals,  seems  most  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  administration;  and  should  prove  effec- 
tive as  blients  become  active  participants  in  the  labor  market  and 

 continue  to  seek  employment  throughout  their  careers.    

,  Hoarding  tire  involvement  of  our  other  major  client,  the  busi- 
ness cominunity,  the  recent  experience  with  the  private  sector 
initiative  program,  and  the  establishment  of  the  private  industry 
councils  hAs  certainly  highlighted  the  need  to  involve  the  private 
sector. 

We,  in  Minnesota,  have  felt  that  our  progreuns  have  been  focused 
on  the  private  sector  outcomes  since  the  inception  of  CETA.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  we  have  learned  from  our  close  involvement  with 
the  business  people  over  the  la^^c  2  yc&rs,  and  we  hope  thai  they 
have  learned  from  us,  as  well. 

Probably  the  most  important  aspect  that  we  have  had  reinfora^d, 
through  this  process,  is  that  the  private  sector  needs  to  be  both 
convinced  and  assured  that  the  people  who  we  train  have  the 
requisite  skills  to  be  successful  in  the  plant  or  office.  While  techni- 
cal skills  are  important,  those  skills  which  we  call  the  "World  of 
Work"  skills;  such  as  punctuality,  reliability,  dress  and  behavior, 
are,  in  many  cases*  equally  as  important  to  business.  This  is  just 
one  example  of  the  kind  of  training  that  we  now  provide,  as  a 
result  of  our  developing  cooperation  between  the  business  commu- 
nity aiid  the  employment  and  training  community^ 

We  have  also  learned  that  CETA  and  vocational  education  must 
become  even  more  responsive  to  the  training  needs  of  industry 
through  the  design  of  short-term,^  customized  skill  training.  We 
have  been  successful  in  the  last  several  years  in  this  area,  and  with 
^he  general  scarcity  of  resources,  we  will  need  to  work  even  harder. 

We  would  also  like  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  strength  of  the 
prime  sponsor  system.  It  has  worked  well  for  us,  and  we  feel  that  it 
should  be  continued. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  again,  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  association's  views.  The  Minnesota  Prime  Sponsors  strongly 
believe  in  the  effectiveness,  and  the  importancj^  of  employment 
and  training  programs  for  the  people  who  participate,  as  well  as 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
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We  believe  that  CETA  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  work  with 
jDther  community  resources  to  meet  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  people  and  private  industry. 

The  CETA  system'  is  on  the  right  track.  If  we  can  maintain  the 
'      flexibility  to  be  innovative  and  tesponsive  to  the  needs  of  our  local 
industries  and  our  people,  while  maintaining  our  accountability  to 
local  elected  officials,  Congress,  and  the  F^eral  Government,  the 
systeni  will  flourish. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  vou  in  the  coming  months,  as 
the  system  for  the  1980*8  begins.to  take  shape. 
,  Thank  you,  again.  Senator. 

Senatdr  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brumneld. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  additional  material  supplied  by  Mr. 
Brumfield  follow:]  ..1^ 
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Statement  or  Wiluam  C.  BRUMnEU),  CETA  Director,  Hennepin  County, 
Minn.,  on  Behalf  op  the  Minnesota  Prime  Sponsor  Association 

MR  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS 'oF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  AM  WILLIAM 
BRUfjFIELDi  THE  CETA  DIRECTOR  IN  HENNEPIN  COUNTY,  MINNESOTA, 
AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  PRIME  SPONSOR  ASSOCIATION/ 
I  AM  GRATEFUL.  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNm  TO  PRESENT  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE 
MINNESOTA  PRIME  SPONSORS  AS  A  PART  OF  YOUR  EFFORTS  TO  REVIEW 
AND  MAKE  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  FACT  THAT  tAeSE  HEARINGS  AND  OTHERS  LIKE  THEM  ARE  BEING 

HELD  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY.  SPEAKS  TO  A  MAJOR  CONCERN  THAT  WE 

SHARE  IN  MtNNESOTAi  WE-,NEED  TO  BE  ASSURED  OF  THE  FEDERAL   


GOVERNMENT  S  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  TRAINING  AND'EMPLOYABI LITY 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ITS  CITIZENS  IN  NEED  OF  SUCH  ASSISTANCE.  THIS 

^§T  year's  debate  over  the  .future  of  public  service  employ- 
ment (pSEKhAS^CREATED  the  impression  in  many  people's  MINDS 
that  the  CETA  PROGRAM. JJAD  BEEN  PHASED  OUT.  IN  ITS  ENTIRETY. 
WE  FEEL  VERY  STRONGLY  THAT^Tm^^^SENTIAL  FOR  CONGRESS  TO 
REAFFIRM  ITS  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  PRIMARY^I^SIPJI^  OF  CETA— 
TRAINING  PEOPLE  FOR  'JOBS.  ,  ^^^"^^^-—..^ 

AS  WE  ARE  ALL  AWARE.  THE  CETA  SYSTEM  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  SEVERAL,  . 
OFTEN  CONFLICTING  MISSIONS  SINCE  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  1973. 
WHILE  PSE  WAS  ONCE  VIEWEDT  AS  NECESSARY  AND  J)ID  INDEED  PROVIDE 
NEEDED  JOBS  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  TO  OUR  COMMUNITIES,  THE  RAPID 
BUILD-UP  AND  MASSIVE  CONCENTRATION  OF  FUNDING  UNQUESTIONABLY 
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-   EFFECTED  OUR  ABILtTY  TO  FOCUS  CTN  OUR  PRIMARY  ROLE^  WHICH  IS  - 
,    PREPARING  DISADVANTAGED  F»EOPLE  FOR  JOBS.    WHILE  WE  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA  FEEt  CONFIDENT  fHAT  WE  HAVE  CONSISTENTLY  TRAINED  PEOPLE 
FOR  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EMPLOYMENT^  THIS  HAS  CERTAINLY  NOT  BEEN 
'    THE  PUBLIC  PERCEPTION, OF  THE  PROGRAM  OVER  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS. 

WHILE  CETA  HAS  HAD  ITS  PROBLEMS^  WE  HAVE  ALSO  LEARNED  QUITE 

A  BIT 'about  EMPLOYMENT  AW)  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AND -WHAT  SEEMS 

\ 

TO^WORK  BEST.    THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS  FUNDED  UNDER  THE 
'  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  A^D  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  ACT  (yEDPA)  AND 
OTHER  PROGRAMS  FUNDED  NATIONALLY^  AND  AT  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
UVELS^  HAVE  TRIED  VARIEIPs^^OACHES  TO  THE  BUSINESS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  

I  WOULD/LIKE  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU  SEVERAL  KEY  POINTS  WHICH  WE 
HAVE  IDENTIFIED  AS  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  FUTURE  OF  CETA: 

* 

.1.'  THE  PROGRAM  MUST  FOCUS  ON  TRAINING 

PE0PLE7NEED  TO  LEARN  MARKETABLE  SKILLS.     EQUALLY  IMPORT" 
-  -     -ANT>  OUR  CLIENTS  HAVE  TO  LEARN  WHAT  EMPLOYERS  EXPECT  OF 
JHEM.     THEY  NEED  ACCESS  TO  CAREER  INFORMATION  IN  ORDER 
TO  MAKE  REASONABLE  CHOICES  AND  DEVELOP  REALISTIC  EXPEC- 
TATIONS.   THEY  MUST  CERTAINLY  HAVE  ACCESS  T6  SKILL 
TRAINING  TO  ACHIEVE  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  OBJECTIVES. 
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2.  THE  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  TARGETED 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BB  TO  "MAINSTREAM" 
'      DISADVANTAGED  PEOPLE  INTO  THE  JOB  SEEKING  WORLD.  THE. 
PROGRAM  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON  MAKING  PEOPLE  COMPETITIVB  IN 
THE  JOB  MARKET^  IMPROVING  ACCESS  TO  JOBS^  AND  ON  PROVID- 
ING THE  SKILLS  TO  COMPETE  FOR  FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES. \ 

3,  THE  PROGRAM  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON  THE  NEEDS  OF  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
EMPLOYERS 

IN  ORDER  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  MARKET  OUR  PRODUCT^  WE  MUST 
.CONTi;^UE  TO  BE  AWARE  OF  AND  RESPONSIVE  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF 
 BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY-r  -THIS  nCSPONSI VEWESS  SHOULD  


INCLUDE  THE  MEANINGFUL  INVOLVEMENT  OF  BUSINESS-PEOPLE 
IN  THE  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAMS. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  I  HAVE  OUTLINED  SPEAK  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  JSSUES 
OF  INVOLVEMENT  AND  RESPONSIVENESS  ON  THE  PART  OF  CETA's 
CLIENTELE— BOTH  THE  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  UTILIZE*  ITS  SERVICES 
AND  RESOURCES^  AND  THE  EMPLOYER  COMMUNITY  WHICH  WE  SEEK  TO  ' 
SERVe  BY  PROVIDING  TRAINED  WORKERS.    CETA  HAS  ALWAYS  INVOLVED 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MIX  QF  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
^SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  TO  BE  PROVIDED.    THE  CONCEPT  OF  EMPLOY^" 
^ABILITY  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING^  THE  EDP,  HAS  BEEN  AN  ESSENTIAL 

PART  OF  CETA  IN  MINNESOTA.    THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  PROGRAM 
\CLIENTELE  WORKING  WITH  STAFF  TO  AGREE  ON  CAREER  GOALS  AND 
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TRAINING  NEEDS  AMD  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  CLIENT'S  EMPLOYABILITY 

I- 

BARRIERS  PUTS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  ON  BOTH  PARTIES  TO  PERFORM. 
« 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  AN  INCRE^^SEB  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  NOTION  OF  MAKING 
PAimciPANTS  SELF-SUFFICIENT  TO  COfJPETE  IN  THE  ^ABOR  MARKET, 
PRIH^^>RQNSORS  IN  MINNESOTA  HAVE  RECENTLY  BEEN  USjNG  THE  . 
APPROACH  OF  StLF-DIRECTEO  PLACEMENT  OR  JOB  CLUBS^  TO  ASSIST 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  LEARNING  THE  SKILLS  TO  RETAIN  AND  SEEK 
EMPLOYMENT,    THE  EFFORT*  TO  INCREASE  THE  SELFrSUFFICIENCY  OF 
INDIVIDUALS/  SEEMS  MOST  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION/  AND  SHOULD  PROVE  EFFECTIVE  AS  CLIENTS 
BECOME  ACTIVE  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  CONTINUE 
TO  SEEK  EMPLOYMENT  THROUGHOUT  THEIR  CAREERS. 

REGARDING  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  OUR  OTHER  MAJOR  CLIENT^  THE 
BUSINESS  COMMUNITY/  THE  RECENT  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  INITIATIVE    PROGRAM  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  COUNCILS  HAS  CERTAINLY  HIGHLIGHTED  THE  NEED  TO 
INVOLVE  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR.    WE  IN  MINNESOTA  HAVE  FELT  THAT 
OUR  PROGRAMS  HAVE  BEEN  FOCUSED  ON  PRIVATE  SECTOR  OUTCOMES 
SINCE  THE  INCEPTION  OF  CETA,    HOWEVER/  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
INITIATIVE    PROGRAM  AND  THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS  HAVE 
GJVEN  EvIn  greater  VISIBILITY  TO  THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 
IN  EMPLOYMENT -AND  TRAINING,    IT  IS  FAIR  TO  SAY  THAT  WE  HAVE 
LEARNED  FROM  OUR  CLOSE  INVOLVEMENT  WITH  BUSINESS  PEOPLE  OVER 
THE  MST  TWO  YEARS  AND  WE  HOPE  THEY  HAVE  LEARNED  FROM  US  AS 
WELL.  -  * 
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PROBABLY  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ASPECT  WE  HAVE  HAD  REINFORCED 
THROUGH  THIS  I^ROCESS       THAT  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  NEEDS  TO  BE  ^ 
BOTH  CONVINCED  AND  ASSURED  THAT  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WE  TRAIN  HAVE 
THE  REQUISITE  SKILLS  TO<BE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  THE  PLANT  OR  OFFICE* 
WHILE  TECHNiaL  SKILLS  ARE  IMPORTANT^  THOSE  SKILLS  WHICH  WE 
CAUL  %ORLD  OF  WORK"  SKILLS;  ^PUNCTUALITY.,  RELIABILITY,,  DRESS 
AND  BEHAVIOR^  ARE'  IN  MANY  CASES  EQUALLY  AS  IMPORTANT  TO 
BUSINESS*     THIS -IS  JUST  ONE  EXAMPLE  0^  THE  KIND  OF  TRAINING 
4<e/N0W  provide^    as  a  result  of  this  developing  COOPERATION 
^BETWEEN  BUSINESS  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COMMUNITY. 

WE  HAVE  ALSO  LEARNED  THAT  CETA  AND  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
SYSTEM  MUST  BECOME  EVEN  MORE  RESPONSIVE  TO  THE  TRAINING  NEEDS 
OF  INDUSTRY  THROUGH  THE  DESIGN  OF  SHORT-TERM,  CUSTOMIZED 
SKILL  TRAINING*    WE  HAVE  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  IN  THE  UST  SEVERAL 
YEARS  IN  THIS  AREA  AND  WITH  THE  GENERAL  SCARCITY  OF  RESOURCES 
WE  WIIl  need  to  WORK  EVEN  HARDER. 

I  HAVE  TALKED  BRJ^EFLY  OF  THE  "PROGRAM  AND  NOW  I  WOULD  LIKE' TO 
ADDRESS  SOME  ADMI  NISTR/^TIVE  ISSUES.    FIRST  OF  ALL^  WE  IN 
MINNESOTA  BELIEVE  STRONGLY  IN  THE  STRENGTH  0^  THE  PRIME 
SPONSOR  SYSTEM.    THE  UTILIZATION  OF  STATE,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT  "in  THE  PUNNING,  DESI  GN  AND  OPERATION  OF  CETA  HAS 
BEEN  AN  EFFECTIVE  MECHANISM.'  IT  HAS  ALLOWED  THE  PROGRAM  TO- 
BE  RESPONSIVE  TO  LOCAL  PRIORITIES^  NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 
WE  URGE  THAT  AS  YOU  MOVE  TOWARDS  ANY.  REDESIGN  OF  THE^  EMPLOY" 
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I  .  * 

KENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  THAT  YOU  GIVE  FULL  CONSIDERATION 
to  THt  CETA  PRIME  SPONSOR  SYSTEM, 

AT^THE  SAME  TIME/  CETA  HAS  BECOME  AN  INCREASINGLY  DIFFICULT 
PROGRAM  TO  ADMINISTER/  IN  TEW«  OF  m  InHERENT  COMPLEXITY  , 
AS  WELL  A$  THE  RISKS  IT  ENtAlLS^FOR  THE  GOVERNMENTAL  UNltS 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ITS  OPERATION.    THE  MAZE  OF  .OFTEN  CONFLICTING 
OR  AT  JEST.  AMBIGUOUS  REGULATIONS/  POLICY  INTERPi^ETATIONS/  AND 
AUDIT  GUIDELINES  BOGGLE  THE  MIND       ANY  ADMINISTRATOR.  WHEN 
CETA  FIRST  BEGAN/  PRIME  SPONSORS  WERE  KNOWN  AS  INNOVATORS 
AND, RISK-TAKERS.  .NOW  WITH  ABSOLUTE 'LIABILITY  FOR.  ERRORS/ 
THERE  IS  LIHLE  INCENTIVE  TO  BE  INNOVATIVE.    THIS  IS  NOT  THE 
TIME/  PARTI CUURLY  WHEN  WE  ARE  BEING  PUSHED  TO  BE  MORE  RESPON 
SIVE  TO  THE  PRIVATE*  SECTOR  AND  MORE  EFFICIENT  AND  EFFECTIVE 
WITH  PUBLIC  FUNDS/  TO  STOP  BEING  INNOVATIVE. 

PRIME  SPONSOR  COMPUINTS  ABOUT  THE  UNREASONABLENESS  OF 
REGUUTIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  REQUIREMENTS  SHOULD  IN  NO  WAY 
BE  CONSTRUED  AS  A  WISH  TO  HOT  BE  ACCOUNTABLE.  MINNESOTA'S 
PRIME  SPONSORS  FEEL  STRONGLY  THAT.  A^OUNTABI LI TY^  TO  OUR^ 
ELECTED  OFFICIALS/  TO  THEf  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR/  AND  TO 
CONGRESS  IS  AN  ESSENTAIL  PART  OF  THE  CONTRACT.    THOSE  WHO 
RECEIVE  PUBLIC  FUNDS  MUST  BE  PREPARED  TO  EXPLAIN  WHAT  THEY 
ARE  DOING  WITH  THEM.    MINNESOTA  PRIME  SPONSORS  BELIEVE  THE 
^  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  HAS  A  RIGHT  AND  A  RESPONSIBI LITY .TO 
AUDIT  CETA  PROGRAMS.    CONGRESS  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
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HAVE  A  RIBAND  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  EXPECT  PERFORMANCE  FOR  . 
THE  INVESTNCNT  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS  IN  CETA,    THE  DEVELOPJ^ENT  Of' 
nRFORNANCE  STANDARDS  SHOULD  BE  BASED  ON  LOCAL  PROGRAM  GOALS^ 
ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AND  OTHER. FACTORS  AS  DETERMINED  BY  THE 
PRIME*  SPONSOR  AND  MUTUALLY  AGREED  ON  BY  THAT  PRIME  SPONSOR  A 
AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

I^NNESOTA's  PRIME  sponsors  ALSO  STRONGLY  BELIEVE  THAT  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  HAS  A  RESPONSIBILITY  10.60  AFTER  CHRON* 
ICALLY  POOR  PERFORMERS  AND  IF  NECESSARY^  WITHDRAW  THEIR  RIGHT 
OF  PRIME  SPONSORSHIP.    WE  HAVE  HEARD  IT  SAID  THAT  90  PERCENT 
OF  THE  REGULATIONS  ARE  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  SMAL1:*1rERCENTAGE  OF 

^  programs  which  are  chronically  a  problem.   i  do'^not  believe 
it  either  fa|r^  appropriate  or  cost  effective  to  unnecessarily 
handicap  those  who  are  sincerely  and  competently  doing  their 
jobsr  over  regulation  is 'not  synonymous  with  enforcement.^ 
Active  enforcement  of  simplE/  thoughtful  and  realistic  regu- 
lations IS  FAR  PREFERABLE  TO  THE  CURRENT  PRACTICE  OF  IMPOSING 
INCREASINGLY  {RESTRICTIVE  REGULATIONS  WITH  EACH  NEW  ABUSE.. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  AGAIN  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPfORTUNITY  TO  OFFER 

*        %  ' 

OURoASSOCIATTOn'S.  VIEWS.    MINNESOTA  PRIME  SPONSORS  STRONGLY 
BELIEVE  IN  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  ANC  IMPORTANCE  OF  EMPLOYtiENT. 
AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS/  FOR        PEOPLE  WHO  PARTICIPATE  AS  WELL 
AS  FOR  THE  ECONOMY  AS  A  WHOLE.    We' BELIEVE  CETA  HAS  DEMON-  * 
STRATED  ITS  ABILITY  TO  WORK  WITH  OTHER  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 


TO  <ieET  Y^EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  OF  PEOPLE  ANjL/ 
^  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY.    THE  CETA  SYSTEM  IS  ON  THE  RIGHT  TRAGIC. 
IF  WE*  CVi  MAINTAIN  THE  FLEXIBILITY  TO  QE  INNOVATIVE  AND 
RESPONSIVE  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  OUR 
PEOPLE  WHILE  MAINTAINING  OUR  ACCOUNTABILITY  TO  LOCAL  feLECTED 
i   OFFICI^U/  THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT^  THE 
^ '  SYSTEM  *JILL  FLOURISH.    WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  WORKING  WITH  YOU 
^  -    IH  IHE  COMING WtHS  AS  THE  SYSTEM  FOR  THE-BSa'S  BEGINS  TO 
TAKE  SHAPE.  .  ^ 
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CETA  IN  MINNESOTA 


•  An  Analy.^is  of  the  Impact  6/  fhe 
Proposed  Budget  Reductions  for  the 
iprchenclvo  toployncnt  and  Training  Act 


K  Prc^pared  by  the^  ^ 

Office  ot  Statewide  CETA  Coordination 
Minnesota  Departnenc  of  Econojpic  Security 


r*STRODUCTIO}l 


The  current «))roccss  establishing  the  Fiscal  Year  1982  and  revising 
5h2  Fiscal  Y(*ar  1981  budgie  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  Cozpre- 
honsivc  Eoployfeent  and  Training  A9t  (CETA)  progran.    The  withdrawal  of 
currenc  year  pr;ograa  funds  targeted  for  public  service  enploysent  has^ 
caused  najor  disruptions  in  planned  levels  of  service  to  people,  FY'SZ 
budgftC  level?  will,  further  reduce  resources,  resulting  in  CETA  funding 
in  Minnesota »  based  on  current  DOL  planning  estinates,  of  $29  ailliun. 
This  contrasts  with 'a  current  funding  level  of  sore  than  $70  oillion. 

This  paper  4s  intended  to  give  the  reader  an  un;Ierstanding  of  what* 
services  the  CETA  prograa  das  provided  to  Minncsotans.    It  is  further 
,  intended  to  examine  the  inpact  of  current  budget  cuts  as  well  as  pro- 
pose!! budget  levels  on  the  system  and  the  people  it  serves. 

The  data  utilized  for  this  report  are  progran  reports  and  planned 
Activity  of  the  Minnesota  CETA  Price  Sponsors,    TIte  data  in  sor:c  cases 
have  been  projected.    Tt^e  responsibility  for  the  analysis  and  project 
tiuns  rests  with  the  Office  of  Statewide  CETA  Coordinat^ion. 
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CETA  IN  MINNESOTA 

Since  Che  CoBprchensive  Eoployoenc  and.  Training  Act  as  signed  into 
lav  in  1973,  3?3»ii0  Minnesptans  lave  been  provided  csploynenc  and 
training  services*    Progroas  under  CETA  range  from  suwser  Jobs  for  youth 
in  schools  and  other  governsental  agencies  to  on-the~Job  training  with 
»a  private  sector  employer  for  adult  job^seekers* 

CETA  Is  targeted  on  Improving  the  etsployability  of  its  p.irticlpants 
through  assessaenc*  training  and  Job' experience  with  the  ^oal  of  econooic 
self-sufficiency  through  unsubsidized  esployaent*  prlaarily  tn  the  private 
sector.    Since  the  1978  Anendaents»  CETA  has  focused  its  services  alaost 
exclusively  on  econoaically  disadvantaged  people*  people  who  receive  public 
, assistance  or  have  incoaes  below  federal  poverty  guidelines*    The  following 
table  illustrates  the  kinds  of  people  CETA  served  in  Fiscal  Year  1980, 

TABLE  I 

Participant  Characteristics 
for  all  Prograns  . 
October  1»  X979  -  September  30»  1930 

;;fouth:    21  and  under  59;!: 

Adults:    45  and  over  6Z 

High  School  Oroyouts  18Z 

Public  Assistance  31f 

Econoaically  Disadvantaged  96Z 

Veterans  8Z 

Hand.icapped  13t 

Offenders^  7X 

Undcrcssploycd  32  ^ 

Unemployed  54Z 


The  CETA  prograa       locally  plinned  and  operated  by  Prise  Srcu;ors- 
In  Minnesota »  there  are  ten  governsental  units  who  act  as  Prise  Sponsors. 
(See  cap  below).    In  additicn»  American  Indian  and  Migrant  prograas  arc 
funded  to  serve  chose  special  poptlations. 


1.  Balance  of  State  CETA 
Rural  Minnesota  CEP 

3.  Region  Itl  Consort iua 

4.  City  of  Duluth 

5'  Q*iad  Counties  Consortium 
 6.  Hennepin  County  CETA  Services 

7.  Haasey  County  CETA 

8.  City  of  St.  Paul 

9.  City  of  Minneapolis 
10.  Dakota  County  CETA 


PRir 
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Since  1973,  nore  than  $567  million  has  been  expended  on  CETA  pro- 
graas  in  Mlnaesoca.    Of  chlsi»aounC,  $258.7  ailllon,  45.6Z,  has  been 
expended  for  Public  Service  EnploysenC  progras«  <PSE).    Of  the  cotal 
funds  expended  for  all  prograas,  $391.8  oil  lion,  or  69Z,  have  been 
speoc  on  wage  or  allovapcc  payments  to  CETA  participants. 

Funding  for  CETA        incrtased  significantly  since  Che  beginnieg  of 
the  prograa.    The  folllKfing^tiile  illustrates  the  funding  levels  for 
Miooesoca  since  197^,^^ 

•  ^   5"  > 

TABLE  II 

»  CETA  Allocations  for 

-~  Minnesota  Prise  Sponsors 

All  Prograss 


Tide  I  Pritse  Sponsors^"^  . 

All  Pros^rass 

n'76 

5ch  Qtr.  FY*76 
n'77 
FY'73 
FY'79 

n'so 
n'3i 

S  36,008,544 
57,566,863 
75,801,256 
8,327,684 
73,047,095 
117,147,172 
112,972,505 
73,375,652 
70,873,190 

w  »_    <•  J_t    r»-  . 

$  36,300,294  . 
63,201,430  ' 
82,944,993 
9,231,794 
83,829,642 
129,684,409 
129,181,512 
87,647,226 
S/A 

As  noted  above,  CETA's  najor  focui  Is  preparing  participants  for  un- 
subsldized  enploratrnt-  .  Since  its  beginning,  CETA  has  .assisted  a  total  of 
77,613  people  In^securlng  unsubsidlzed  Jobs.    The  Cable  below  chows  the 
nunbers  and  percentage  race  of  placesenC  for«the  1980  prograa,  inclu4Ins 
the  nu=ber  of  private  sector  placeaents-    The  data  for  all  prograss  in- 
cludes acclvicy  froa  youth  ctployaenc  progracs  and  ncher  CETA  efforts 
which  are  not  priaarily  pLacccenc  directed.    D.ita  for  Tides  IIB  and  VII 
are  for  prograss  priority  directed  covard  place«cnL. 

TABLE  III 


Placesent  Accivicy 
October  I,  1979  -  Septedber  30,  1980 


Entered  ErployaenC 
Place^enc  P^te  . 
Private  Sceto;  Placiiaencs 


1/ 


1/  Entered  Eaployaent  divided  by  Total  Teralnations  less  Transfers  to 
other  subparts. 

CETA  has  been  a  ctajor  resource  to  Klnnesotans  In  need  of  esployability 
services.    The  prograa  his  assisted  youth  and  older  workers^  the  ocntally 
and  physically  handlcappid,  school  drogouts,  ninoritics,  and  other  popula- 
tion groups  to  be  trained  and  secure  eciploynent. 


CETA  has  also  been  d  cajor  resource  to  >Ilnncsotn*s  ecploycrs.  CETA 
has  assisted  coployers  financially  it<  hiring  thousands  of  people  for  their 
workforce  through  its  nn-Jthc-joh  training  prograa.    CETA  has  a1*o  provided 
thousnnda  of  trained  .ind  ootivated  pcoplo  for  Xiiinesota's  employers  through 
its  Job  developsent  and  tjl'^c^-f^t  proRr.ias. 
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,  THE  BUDGET  OUTLOOK 

t 

«rXatroductlon  **• 

The  current  deliberations  on  the  FY*82  budget  and  actions  already 
taken  oa  the  FY'Bl  appropriations  have  had,  and  will  have  a  direct  lapact 
on  the  cm  systen  and  Its  ability  to  provide  eaploysent  and  training 
services  to  Mlnnesotans* 

The  most  iocsedlate  lapact  is  on  services  available  during  this  cur- 
,r«at  fiscal  year,  through  Septeaber  30,  1981.    The  following  section 
examines  that  lapact, 

•  The  FY'1981  Prograa 

This  current  budget  year  has  been  characterized  by  initial  uncertainty 
and  subsequent  drastic  cutbacks.    With  the  action  of  the  Administration  and 
and  Congress,  CETA's  budget,  specifically  Titles  IID  and  VI  (characterized 
as  Public  Ssrvlcc  Eaploynent),  was  significantly  reduced  In  this  program 
year.    The  fpllowlng  table  illustrates  the  Initial  and  current  FY* 81  budget 
for  Minnesota,  with  FY'80'as  a  coaparlson. 

TABLE  IV 


Total  Allocations  Available^' 


1  FY'80 

FY*81  (initial) 

FY*81  (revised) 

Title  11B,-C 
IID 
VI 
VII 
IV  YETP 
YCCIP 
SYEP 

TOTAL 

S24»985,491 
-  17.551,008 

$27,801,773 
23.122.462 

$27^801,773 
14.072.651 

10,834.220 

12.462.830 

5.251.021 

-3,666,285 
5,570,694 
1,342,255 
9,425,699 
573,375,652 

4,748,983 
.  6,620,942 
1,550,885 
10,388,591 
'  $86,696,466 

4,748,983 
7,059,286 
1,550,885 
10,388,591 
$70,873,190 

1/  Excludes  Ccvemor's  Special  Grant 

The  reaction  to  the  reductions,  which  took  place  In  March  of  this  year, 
have  been  to  teralnate  existing  participants  froa  the  prograa  due  to  lack' 
of  funds  and  to  shift  existing  participants  to  other  prograas.    The  net 
effect  of  this  action  is  that  planned  levels  of  services  have  been  signiti- 
cantly  curtailed.    Several  of  the  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  have  had  to  tenporarlly 
suspe::d  nev  enrollments  and  take  other  serious  administrative  «;teps.  A 
nuaber  of  staff  have  received  notices  of  layoff  as  a  result  cf  the  cutbacks. 
The  following  table  Illustrates  the  iapact  of  the  cutback  in  funding  for 
this  current  year. 


TABLE  V 

October  1.  1980  -  Septcnber  30,  1981 


Initial  Planned 
Total  Particip.ints 

Revised  Projected 
Total  Participants 

Difference 

Title  IID 
VI 

8,307 
2,563 

5,576 
1,715 

2,731 

8^8 

ERIC 
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While  Frlne  Sponsors  have  nade  every  atteapt  to  minimize  the  Impact 
of  the  cuts  on  existing  prograa  participant^,  the  overall  impact  on  peo- 
ple to  be  served  is  dramatic*    From  an  initial  planned  level  of  service 
10,870  people  in  Titles  HO  and  VX,  reduced  funding  during  1981  will 
result  In  service  to  7»29l  people.    As  a  result  of  the  transfer  of 
participants  to  other  titles ,  a  total  of  5,023  will  not  receive  services 
from  CETA  in  Ffl981.. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  know  who  the  people  are  who  will  not 
be  served »  by  using  current  characteristics  of  existing  participants*  a 
profile  can  be  developed  that  would  be  representative.    The  following 
table  portrays  that  population.  C 

'  TABLE  vi 

Profile ^of  People  who  will 
not  be 'served  in  FY* 1981  i 

TOTAL  5,023 

Youth:    21  and  under  1,-606 

Adults:    A5  and  over  703 

High  School  Dropouts  1,256 

Public  Assistance  ]  1»607 
Econooically  Disadvantaged      '  4,822 

Vetera^3  703 

Handicapped  703 

Offenders  352 

Underemployed  100 

Unemployed  4,018 

(Based  on  4th  Quarter  FY' 1980  characteristics  for 
Titles  HD  and  VI).  . 

Projecting  current  pattern  of  outcomes,  1,248  participants  could  have 
secured  unsu^sidized  employeent.    For  those  who  wculd  have  been  public 
assistance  recipients  or  otherwise  dependent  on  state  or  federal  support, 
this  lack  of  opportunity  translates  into  increased  costs  for  state  and 
local  govemsent. 

As  an  exasple,  if  a  projection  of  placement  rates  of  public  assistance 
recipients  who  would  have  been  served  is  nade>  approximately  300  people 
wditld  have  received  unsubsidized  employment.    Assuming  that  of  the  300 
people,  one  half  were  on  AFDC  and  of  those  150  people,  50Z  earned  incomes 
to  reaove  them  from  welfare  eligibility  and  the  other  50X  earned  incomes 
to  reduce  their  grants  50Z,  an  annual  welfare  savings  of  $468,000  would 
have  been  generated. 

*       '  *  * 

A  primary  rationale  for  the  cuts  in  CETA  for  1981  (and  1982)  is  that 
the  Public  Service  Employment  program  (PSE)  has  not  proven  effective  and 
therefore  should  be  eliminated.    Thus  in  1981  funding  for  Titles  I ID  and 
^  VI  of  JCETA  were  significantly  cut  in  the  middle  of  this  year  and  will 
receive  no  funding  in  FY* 82,  ^^ftiile  there  is  evidence  to  ahou  that  PSE  has 
been  a  useful  and  effective  program,  another  factor  is  thnt~"Titlc3  XID  and 
VI  are  not  solely  utilized  far  PSE  activities.    The  following  table  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  majority  of  participants  in  Title  HD  in  FY*  1980 
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were  In  non-PSB  activities,  such  as  classrooa  training,  on-the-job  traln- 
In^.and  other  private  sectpr  outcome  oriented  programs.    Although  the  per- 
centage of  non-PSE  activities  is  not  as  hign  in  Title  VI,  Ic  is  still  sub- 
stantial. .  >. .  ' 


TABLE  VII 


Title  IID 

FY'80 

Percentajse 

Participants 
Total 

8»849  ^ 

100.0 

Noo-PSe 

A,635  1 

52.4 

Expenditures 
Total 

$16,928,430  / 

100.0 

Non-PSE 

$  7»510,289 

44.4 

Looking  at  the  inpact  of  the  elimination  of  Titles  IID  and  VI  froa 
the  perspective  of  the  total  progran  shows  the  significance  of  the  loss. 
For  FY'l98p»  Titles  IID  &  VI  represent  26.47,  of  the  non-PSE  expenditures 
and  21. 3Z  of  the  non-PSE  participants.    The  table  below  displays  this 
data  in  greater  detail. 


TABLE  VIII 


Non-PSE 

Z  of 

Koh-PSE 

Z  of 

Expenditures 

Total 

Participants 

Total 

Title  IIB 

$22,402,421^ 

69.2 

22,423 

78.4 

Title  IID 

7»510,289 

23.2 

i       4,635  • 

16.2 

Title  VI 

1»037,781 

3.2 

644 

2.3 

Title  VII 

1»428,943 

4.4 

912 

3.2 

TOTAL 

$33,379,434 

100.0 

28,614 

lOD.O 

•  The  FY'82  Budget 

y         As  is  the  case  for  a  number  of  federal  prograios,  the  exact  funding 
picture  for  FY'82  is  not  clear  at  this  tine.    However,  from  the  initial 
adainistration  proposal  and  froa  Congressional  action  to  date,  a  picture 
oi  1982  can  be  developed.    The  table  below  displays  the  budget  levels 
assumed,  and  compares  thca  with  the  initial  and  final  1981  levels. 


o 

National  Budget  Levels 


FY'81  Initial 

FY '81  Final 

FY'82  Planned 

Title  IIA,  B,  C 
Title  IID 
Title  IV  (YEDPA) 
Title  VI 
Title  VII 
TOT.\LS 

$  2,117,000,000 
2,199,000,000 
766,000,000 
729,000,000 
150,000«000 

$  2,117,000,000 
1,282,300,000 
715,000,000 
607,300,000 
150,000,000 

$  2,294,000,000 

-0- 
300,000,000* 

-0- 
325.000,000 

$  5,961,000,000 

$  4,931,600,000 

$  2,919,000,000 

*  Koc  included  in  the  Reagan  Budget. 
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^      The  only  sltniflcanc  Issue  remaining  Is  whether  Title  IV-A  Youth  | 
programs  will  be ^funded  in  FY* 82  or  whether  youth  activities  will  be 
rolled  into  Title  IIB.    It  Is  a  reasonable  assiinptlon  that  youth  pro- 
grass  will  be  funded  at  a  reduced  level,  which  Table  IX  above  assumes. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  issued  preliminary  planning  estimates 
to  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  for  FY* 82..    The  table  below  displays  chose  esti- 
mates.^   Kote  that  no  estimates  for  Title  IV-A  are  provided.    This  is 
consistent  with' the  Administration  budget  proposals.  > 

TABLE  X 

Minnesota  FY*82  Planning  E:stioates 

Title  IIB,  C  $25,022,000 

Title  IV-A  .  -0- 

Tltle  VII  3.978.000 

.    TOTAL  $29,000,000 

-  The  following  Sections  describe  the  FY '82  Budget  proposal  by  CETA 
program  title;  ' 


Title  IIB,  C 


This  title  will  become  again  the  primary  mechanism  for  providing 
ezployability  development  services  to  Minnesotans  in  need..    Based  on  the 
proposed  budget  levels,  25,0A5  Minnesotans  will  be  provided  services, 
using  cost  4^ta  from  Fiscal  Year  1980  as  a  guide. 

The.  structure  of  programs  under  Title  IIB.will  be  dependent  to  a  great 
extent  on  wKether  y^uth  programs  under  Title  IV-A  are  funded  in  FY'82.  If 
separate  youth  programs  are  not  funded,  the  composition  of  services  undej; 
IIB  could  change  as  attempts  are  made  to  provide  more  services  to  in-school 
youth. 

Title  IV-A 


Assuming  a  level  of  new  funding  of  $300  million  and  with  other  steps 
DOL  Intends'  to  take,  it  could  be  expected  that  funding  and  program  activi- 
ties would  approximate  A9Z  of  the  FY*81  level.    Based  on  FY'80  data,  this 
vo«ld  2san  that  2,933  yci:£h  C2t:ld  be  ccr-.'cd. 

With  the  real  possibility  of  no  funding,  youth  program  activities  will 
be  combined  under  Title  IIB  and  Prime  Sponsors  will  need  to  determine  prior- 
ities for  services  among  all  of  the  eligible  populations.    Under  either  ~ 
circumstance,  the  ablMty  to  serve  youth  with  family  incomes  exceeding 
economically  disadvantaged  will  be  eliminated,  along  with  the  flexibility 
to  provide  certain  services  to  school  populations  without  regard  to  income. 
This^will  reduce  the  flexibility  of  youth  program  efforts  In  FY*82. 


Title  VII 


The  Title  VII  program  has  not  been  targeted  for  funding  reductions.  A 
recent  provision  in  the  law  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  direct  funding 
to  Prime  Sponsors  while  establishing  a  competitive  process  for  funding 
economic  developrecnt/enploynent  and  training  initlatlvos. 
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COKCIUSION 

*  Under  any  circumstance  there  will  be  significant  financial  and  pro- 
granoatlc  changes  In  CETA  during  fiscal  year  1982.    There  are  pending 
budget  proposals  and  aaendnents  ^o  CETA  which  nd/  have  draaatlc  affects 
before  reauthorization  occurs  nekt  year.    Elimination  of  hold  harmless 
provisions  and  local  match  requirements  are  recent  examples  of  changes 
'   being  contemplated  in  advance  ot  reauthorization.    It  Is  Important  that 

ve  keep  abreast  of  congressional  and  admlnlstiatlon  proposals  and  convey 
^  our  local  concerns  regarding  t|te  Impact  such  changes  may  have  on  Minnesota. 

Senator  Quavle.  Let  me  just  pick  up  on  a  point  Mr.  Brumfield 
touched  on,  and  that  was  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector, 
and»  more  specifically,  title  of  CETA,  which  was  enacted  in 
1978.  This  is  tfie  second  panel  of  prime  sponsors  that  we've  had  at  . 
this  hearing.  We  had  one  yesterday,  basically  Indiana  primes  spon- 
sonsor  representation,  and  everyone  'sort  of  touches  on  private 
sector  investments  and  then  goes  on.  I  would  like  to  explore  wheth- 
er this  involvement  has  been  successful  from  your  point  of  view;  if 
it's  an  area  that  we  ought  to  concentrate  on  expanding  as  we^ 
rewrite  the  CETA  law;  has  title  Vn  worked?  Has  the  concept  of 
PIC  councils  worked?  Have  they  been  helpful?  Is  it  an  intrical  part 
of  the  program  that  we  ought  to  continue  or  not? 

From  the  Floor.  Senator,  and  associates  

Senator  Quayle.  Would  you  identify  yourself?  \ 

From  the  Ftx)OR.  Yes,  I  am  Sam  Bernstein,  former  CETA  Direc- 
tor for  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  former  employment  security  admin- 
istrator for  the  State  of  Illinois.  / 

I  would  like  to  respond  because  of  my  belief,  as  I  am  sure  yoju 
are  in  agreement,  ttiat  there  is  a  very,  very  important  role  for  this 
private  sector,  to  play  in  the  development  in  our  human  resources 
as  it  relates  to  employment  possibilities  in  the  private  sector. 

The  concei;n  Fve  had  over  the  years  is  the  degree  of  lip  service 
we  have  received  from  the  private  sector,  as  it  compared  with  the 
actual  performance,  where  every  opportunity  had  oeen  afforded. 

As  has  b^n  pointed  out  by  many  of  those  who.  have  appeared 
here  earlieif,  the  small  businessman  has,  to  a  very  significant 
dejp^ee,  responded  to  the  invitation  extended  to  him  bv  the  CETA 
program  to  (participate,  not  as  much  as  any  of  us  would  have  liked^ 
but,  certainly,  more  than  we  haVe  received  in  the  way  of  response 
from  the  lai^er  companies  in  America.  ^ 

The  Federal  Government  has  tried  time  and  again  to  deal  with- 
that  segment  at  the  national  level  by  dealing  with  the  Fortune  500 
companies,  I  trying  to  enlist  their  more  active  participation.  I  don't 
have  .to  tell  you  about  the  National  Alliance  for  Businessmen* 
because  I'm  sure  that  you  know  more  about  that  specific  relation- 
« ship  than  I  j  will  ever  know.  ^ 

But  what  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that  in' the  last  year,  or  two, 
has  been  the  notion  that,  because  of  certain  kinds  of  statistical 
reports,  wiiich  indicate  that  the  small  business  community  has 
provid^  mbet  of  the  entry  level  jobs  for  people  seeking  jobs  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  or,  certainly,  than  has  been  expected 
fipm  lareej  industry.  And  large  industry  has  expounded  on  that 
aspect.  Now,  what  concerns  me  is  this:  Several  years  ago,  Mme  of 
our  more  socially  conscious,  large  companies,  in  essence,  were  will- 
ing to  commit  tnemselves  to  about  a  10-percent  allocation  of  the 
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new  entry  level  jobs  for  those  who^  are  less  advantaged,  to  give 
those  that  had  been  structurally  unemployed  an  opportunity  to  get 
tome  kinds  of  entry  through,  and,  at  least,  a  handle  on  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  employment.  And  that  challenge 
had  been  niade,  as  I  remember,  to  the  Carter  administration  to 
respond,  but  they  refused  to  accept  the  ball  and  attempt  to  expand 
that  program  on  anything  like  a  nationwide  effort  that  the  Presi- , 
dent  could  have  launched  if  he  had  been  interested. 

Now,  I  believe  that  with  the  approach  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, the  challenge  is  there,  like  it  has  never  been,  to  the  private 
sector.  The  private  sector  has  said  that  the  public  sector  cannot  do 
the  job,  but  that  it  could.  We  ought  to  give  them  the  chance,  it 
§eems  to  me  at  this  stage,  to  support,  through  actual  performance, 
what  has  been  a  promise  up  until  now  ^n  the  parf^of  the  private 
sector. 

If  the  private  sector  were  to  just  take  on  the  opening  of  job 
opporJyi^iti^»  if  the  private  sector  were  only  to  just  consider 
the  vac^^cies  that  develop  by  reason  of  turnover  in  their  entry 
level  jobs  through  attrition,  such  as  through  deatl^s  or  retirement, 
and  gave  the  CETA  community  just ^ a  reasonable  percentage  of 
those  job  openings  in  order  to  make  them  available  to  people  who 
are  structurally  unemployed,  it  would  add  up  to  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  tolving  our  sttuctiial  unemployment  problem. 

And  I  would  strongly  urge  that  we  do  emphasize,  in  all  of  our 
approaches,  to  the  private  sector  a  hew  responsibility  by  reason  of 
the  promises  of  the  Reagan  administration  and  its  dependence  on 
their  support. 

Senator  Quayi^.  OK.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  BuBOLTZ.  Senator,  my  response  to  that  question  may,  in  fact, 
be  a  slight  bit  different  than  Mr.  Bernstein's,  because  Tm  re"^pond- 
ing  from  the  baisis  of  a  very  rural  area.  This  area  is  comprised  of  19 
counties,  and  20,000-plus  square  miles,  and  has  very  small  business- 
es, in  fact  the  average  employer  has  about  four  employees.  To 
involve  any  large  number,  even  through  a  very  massive  PIC  Coun- 
cil, is  diilicult,  and  then  to  get  those  people,  in  fact,  to  represent  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  community,  is  an  impossibility. 

I  believe  the  private  sector  is  willing  to  do  things  when,  the 
potential  economic  incentive  is  present;  however,  in  our  area,  this 
is  impossible.  I  believe  there's  a  large  part  of  the  United  States, 
especially  north  and  Midwestern  States  that  are  economically  stag- 
nant, if  not  in  a  depression.  Unemployment  rates  are  extremely 
High.  Over  20  businesses,  in  the  small  town  that  I  come  from, 
closed  their  doors  last  year,  so  business  simply  cannot  respond,  no 
matter  what  the  intentions,  in  employing  poor  people. 

I  found  the  PIC's  to  be  useful  in  terms  of  haying  someone  from 
the  outside  lopk  at  our  programs  and  provide  advice,  which  I 
believe  is  important.  But  to  judge  their  involveb^ent  in  terms  of 
actually  having  their  involvement,  hiring  people  tl\ey  have  failed 
in  certaih  areas  of  the  country,  simply  because  ofHhe  economic 
climate.  .  \ 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  you're  basically  saying,  that  in^the  rural 
area,  that  you  represent  in  Minnesota,  the  actual  training  ^nd  the 
employment  possibilities  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  absorbed  by^ 
the  private  sector;  is  that  what  you're  saying?  \ 
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Mr.  BuBOLTZ.  Yes.  ^ 
Senator  Quayle.  Not  at  the  present  time.  t 
Mr.  BuBOLTz,  I  believe  that  private  industry  could  help,  if  the 
economy  improved  dramatically.  Unfortunately,  we  have  been  look- 
ing for  the  economy  to  improve  for  5  or  6  years,  and  this  hasn't 
happened.  In  many  parts  of  this,  country  rural  economies  lag  far 
behind  the  national  economy  in  terms  of  productivity  and  severity 
of  unemployment. 

Senator  Quayle.  Would  you  make  any  fundamental  changes  in 
title  VII  that  presently  exists? 

Mr.  BuBOLTZ.  Very  frankly, 'title  VII,  can  do  little  more  than 
what  presently  can  be  done  in  title  11(b).  It's  merely  an  emphasis, 
on  the  private  sector,  and,  of  course,  includes  the  advisory  aspects 
of  the  private  business  community. 

So,  as  far  as  weVe  concerned,  it  doesn't  accomplish  anything 
special,  let^s  put  it  that  way. 

*  Senator  Quayle.  In  other  words,  the  additional  emphasis  wasn't 
any  real  benefit,  as  far  as  you're,  concerci^? 
Mr:  BuBOLTZ.  No.  >  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  And  that's  what  it  was;  title  VIL  was  setup  to 
assure  a  certain  amount  of  monev  was  allocated  for  private  sector 
involvement.  Vm  curious  about  the  prime  sponsor's  point  of  view. 
I've  heard  from  a  member  of  prime  sponsors  at  these  hearings  but 
they  have  just  touched  on  this  issue  Bnd  gone,  on.  This  is  of  interest 
to  me,  because  a  lot  of  the  testimony— -we  had*  some  businessmen 
here  yesterday  saying,  by  golly,  we  want  to  become  more  involved. 
But  things  in  the  business  community  and  the  situation  .may  be  a 
little  bit  different  in  Minnesota  than  in  Indiana.  You  know,  in 
IndianapQlist  we  have  vety  good,  strong  working  relationship,  and 
we  could  probably  say  that  for  the  whole  State.  It  varies  from  State 
to  State,  and  that's  why  it's  important  to  hear  from  different 
States,  and  that^s  why  we  re  going  around  the  country. 

But  I  am  interested  in  title  VII,  and  what  you  think  the  future 
holds'. 

Mr.  Brumfield? 

Mr.  Brumheld.  Senator  Quayle,  I  have  a  fouple  of  comments^  I 
think,  I  would  like  to  bring  up. 

I  guess — I  think  the  business  community  is  going  to  be  involved 
with  CETA  when  we  can  design  a  program  where  the  economics 
work  out  for  them.  They're  there  to  make  profit,  and  we  have  to  be 
able  to  provide  workers  that  they  can  hire  and  become  productive 
in  a  very  short  time. 

And  once  we  can  get  the  business  community  convinced  of  our 
ability  to  do  that,  then  it's  a  natural  hiring  thing.  They  need 
workers  to  sustain  their  economic  growth.  If  they're  planning  on 
increasing  in  size,  I  think  that's  one  area  where  we  can  look  for 
CETA  people  to^work;  if  they  have  people  retiring,  or  whatever, 
they're  going  to  look  for  highly  productive  people.  That's  really  the 
name  of  the  game,  today,  proouctivity.  And,  so,  productivity  is  very 
important  to  all  businessmen,  and  if  we  can  show  them  that  CETA 
can  be  the  answer,  or  one  jf  th?  answers,  to  increasing  their 
productivity,  that  will  help  a  lot. 

And  I  would  think  that  the  title  Vil  progra'm,  as  it  is  now,  I 
guess  I  feel  that  we've  had  good  experiences  with  it.  It  has  brought 
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Die  business  community  to  a  greater  awareness  of  OETA.  It's  really 
i^hat  we' need  in  a  lot  of  ways,  And  their  involvement,  I  think,  will 
have  some  good-effects,  but  it'is  too  soon  to  reassess  what's  happen- 
ing with  private"  induptry  councils.  They've  been  slow  tc  start, 
because  you  caii't  bring  someone  in  from  private  business,  and,  say, 
"Here's  our  CETA  system,  how  can  you  make  it  work  better? ', 
because  they  have  to  learn  what  the  system  is  all  about  before  they 
cafa  see  how  it  might  be  modified  to  be  of  better  use  to  the  business 
community. 

Senator  Quaylc.  JIas  there  been  any  change  in  attitude  in  the 
business  community  in  the  last  couple  of  years;  social  conscious- 
ne86»  the  problem  with  the  handicapped,  the  (Usadvantaged,  the 
structurally  unemployed,  now  that  it  has  been  brought  to  their 
attention-  tnrough  the  CETA  program  and  other  programs?  Have 
you  seen  any  change?  ^      «  . 

Mr.  BRUMfiELD.  I  think  we've  ha4  in  our  area— of  course,  in 
Minneapolis  area»  we  have  a  number  of  large  companies,  w^o 
have— <3ontrol  Data  C!orp.  being  one  that  sticks  out  as  ope  who  has 
taken  a  social  role  for  quite  some  time,  and  feels  a  social  responsi- 
bility to  help  out  in  these  programs,  and  has  been  involved  in  a 
^  number  of  different  areas  in  employment  and  training.  ^ 

But  I  think  there  is  ^  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  community 
that  there  should  be  some  thin^  done  to  help  people  find  jobs, 
because  it^s  good  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

But  I  think,  as  it  was  pointed  out  here  earlier,  small  business, 
\they  don't  have  the  time  in  a  small  business  to  devote  to  the  things^ 
that  we  need.  So,  we  have  to  design  our  programs  so  that  small 
business  can  access  our  program  very  easily,  and  it  becomes,  you 
know,  something  that  they  want  to  do,  because  of  the  economics, 
that  are  associated  with  it. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Brown,  what  about  the  city  of  Chicago;  how 
do  the  PIC  programs  work  there?  Have  you  had  good  success  or 
not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  Senator,  just  a  couple  of  comments,  and^  I, 
think  they've  all,  really,  been  touched  upon  here. 

I  think  the  special  emphasis  of  title  VII,  certainly,  has  height- 
ened the  awareness  and  tne  participation  of  businesses,  but,  as  nas 
been  mentioned  here,  I  think  it's  more  of  a  promise  than  an 
actuality  itt^terma  of  the  whole  accountability  factor  on  the  part  of 
privaite  industry  there. 

As  has  been  mentioned^  small  businesses  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  business  sector,  and  they're  just  not  established  yet  to  handle  a 
large  volume  of  those  individuals,  if  they  are  to  participate. 

I  just  would  piggyback  on  the  comment  that,  certainly,  the  vehi- 
cle IS  there  for  participation  and,  give  them  the  ball,  it  s  yet  to  be 
proven  whether  or  not  they  will  pick  it  up.  As  yet,  they  have  not- 

The  private  industry  council,  certainly,  has  provided  the  city  of 
Chicago  the  input  from  the  businesses,  and,  as  has  been  indicated, 
many  of  them  have  taken  that  ball.  Illinois  Bell  is  one  company 
Uiat,  certainly,  lias  contributed  heavily  in  participating  in  that 
whole  title  Vll  involvement. 

But  the  whole  economy  of  scale  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  too, 
in  terms  of  emphasizing  title  VII,  in  that,  the  small  businesses  are 
there,  and  there's  so  many  of  them  that  the  whole  prime  sponsor 
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arrangement,  certainly,  would  facilitate  a  greater  involvement  if 
they  nad  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  training  programs 
rather  than  the  private  sector,. 

Senator  Quayle.  How  about  it,  Mr.  Wince,  you  represent  a  rural 
area?  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Buboltz'^  problem  with  private  sector 
involvement?  Ohio  is  not  much  different  in  unemployment  than 
Minnesota,  I  wouldn't  think. 

Mr.  WiNCK.  I  guess  I'll  take  that  as  a  compliment,  to  be  com- 
pared to  Larry's  area,  but  we're  a^  semi-rural,  semi-industrial,  area 
m  the  central  part  of  Ohio,  four  county  area.  .     .  > 

Senator  Quaylb.  So,  you  have  urban,  as  well  as  rural? 

Mr.  Wince.  Well,  yes,  depending  on  what  you  call  urban.  [Laugh- 


We  surround  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  about  three  sides. 
In  response  to  your  question  about  what,  could  be  done  with  title 
Vn,  I  think  you  need  to  relax  restrictions  on  working  with  private' 
employers.  iJarry  said  that  it's  not  too  much  different  than  title  II. 
Title  Vll  has  been  a  vehicle  to  get  people  involved  in  the  private 
sector. 

In  our  area,  we've  really  expanded  that.  I  don't  know  if  this  is 
legal  pr  not,  but  we  got  rid  of  our  advisory  council,  and  our  youth 
'(^uniH,  and  so  forth,  and  we  let  the  private  industry  people  get 
invofved  in  planning,  and  help  us  implement,  and  evaluate  the 
ppmBxm  for  all  the  titles.  So,  we  have  one  council  now.  It's  strictly 
jfnwte  industry. 

Tne  oiie  thing  that  we  have  done  is  kind  of  create  a  competition 
witn  pur  private  industry  people.  We've  got  four  counties.  Each 
county  picked  subcommittees  involved  in  setting  goals  for  their 
county,  and  the  numerical  objectives,  and  we  have  meetings,  and, 
you  kiiow»  compare  that  sort  of  thing.  So,  that  competition  doesn't 
hiM. 

iThe  thing  I  would  like  to  mention,  that  maybe  Mr.  Bernstein 
touched  upon,  is  that  there  needs  to  be  a  role  for ^ipebody  to  work 
with  employment  and.  training.  The  private  sector  business,  their 
p:  imary  business  is  not  employment  and  training.  It  never  will  be.- 

John,  do  you  have  anything?  9 

Mr.  Keixeher.  I  represent  northeastern  Ohio,  Senator,  which 
Has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  problems  of  the  automotive 
ihdustry  and  steel,  so  we  have  a  different  perspective,  and,  prob- 
ably, a  different  need.  Maybe  I  can,  in  a  capsule  form,  answer  two 
pr  three  of  your  questions. 

I  feel  that  in  our  area,  anyway,  title  VII  has  forced  the  issue  of 
Government  and  private  sector  working  together  in  an  area  where 
they  never  worked  together  before  in  many  locitles;  just,,  that  rela- 
'  tionship  did  not  exist.  So,  it  forced  that  issue,  especially  in  our  area 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  . 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  do  see  an  .attitude  change  of 
private  industry,  in  a  general  sense,  toward  these  kinds  of  targeted 
Government  programs,  for  whom  we  call  the  disadvantaged,  but 
not,  perhaps,  not  for  socially  conscious  reasons,  but  more  from  a 
need  point  of  view.  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  in  stereotyping 
people,  and  say  that  the  economically  disadvantaged;  that  is,  the 
poor,  are  the  only  ones  who  are  disaldvaiitaged  in  terms  of  work 
values,  personal  values,  personal  skilb,  in  getting  and  retaining  a 
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job;  being  dependable,  beiog  reliable,  being  teachable,  and  willing 
to  learn.  Those  lack  of  skills  spill  over  into  a  broad  spectrum  of 
society.  "  ♦ '  ^--^ 

We  have  a  lot  of  peopI«^'in  an  era  of  transition.  I  can  relate  to 
tills  from  a  previous* 8-year  stint  in  private  industry  and  personnel 
management.  I  did  a  lot  of  campus  mrruiting.  I  saw  the  young 
people,  even  those  college  educated,  values  toward  the  necessity 
and  the  need  \o  work,  values  toward  the  employer*empIoyee  rela- 
tionship, became  more  indrawn,  more  introspective,  more  selfish. 
So,  the  values  that  we  say  the  disadvantaged  lack;  that  is,  poor 
people,  are  no^  limited  just  to  that  spectrum  of  society. 

So,  our  busmesses  experience  a  high  turn  of  a  rate  for  employer- 
employee  relationships,  along  with  an  economic  downturn,  and  on 
that  basis,  they're  willing  to  deal  with  the  problems,  if  somebody 
could  sHbw  thfi  way  to  provide  bdth  the' personally  .skilled— and, 
that  means  attitude  and  behavior — along  with  the  occupationally 
skilled,  to  do  whatever  jobs  are  out  there. 

I  see  it,  that  whether  we're  dealing  with  economically  disadvan- 
taged in  terms  of  eligibility  for  these  kinds  of  programs,  whether 
we're  dealing  with  people  coming  out  of  the  normal,  regular,  aca- 
demic high  schools  who  are  not  economically  disadvantaged, 
whether  ^e' re  dealing  with  people  coming  out  of  the  trade  schools, 
there  has  to  be  concertive  community  effort  to  coordina^te  what- 
ever's  bemg  done,  and  to  establjsh  priorities.  No  one  sector  can  gO 
off  by  iuelf  and  do  tfhe  whole  thing:  education,  government,N.and 
business must^be  inVolved^ 

NSeg^r  Qu^yle.  Let  me  ask  this  one  final  Question. 
'  Amiost  all  prime  sponsors  that  I've  talked  to— CETA  directors, 
told  me  to  keep  the  current  system.  I've  heard  that  time  and  time 
again,  and  I  heard  it  again  this  morning.  But,  looking  at  it  from 
the  tax  viewpoint,  and  some  of  the  problems  we've  had,  or  fhe 
politiqs  of  it,  or  the  delivery  mechanism,  why  shouldn't  we  try  to 
change  the  actual  system  of  our  employment  and  training  in  this 
country?    .  -         ^  cr  • 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  having  States  more  involved 
rather  than  the  loc^l  communities.  Yesterday,  we  heard  from  some 
business  people  advocating  making  it  a  quasi-public  corporation, 
and  have  them  operate  the  actual  system. 
What  makes  this  system^ that  we  have  now,  in  your  opinion,  so 
ood,  that  we  don't  want  to  change  the  basic  structure  and  the 
asic  system?  I  think  that  something  that  Mr.  Wiace  brought  up 
was  to  have  the  State  a  little  bit  more  involved  on  the  administra- 
tive side,  but  keep  the  system.  Everybody  wants  to  keep  the 
system,  but  why  shouldn't  we  change  the  system? 

I'm  sort  of  inclined  to  change  the  system,  but  I  keep  hearing 
from  the  people  that  run  the  system  not  to  change  it. 
Go  ahead,  tell  us  about  Chicago,  Mr.  Brown.  ^ 
Mn  Brown.  In  speciflc  response  to  yoi*r  question  just  a  couple  of 
comments  as  to  why^not  to  change.  ^  ^ 

Any  time  a  change  is  involved— and  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
money— you  create  additional  bureaucracy  if  you  wanted  to  shift  it 
to  the  States.  The  prime  sponsor  system  is  already  established.  We 
have  a  "number  of  years  of  hindsight  in  which  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  structure,  certainly,  is  there,  and, 
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in  many  States— and,  now,  we'll  talk  about  Chicago— such  as  Illi- 
nois, the  local  agenda  and  the  State  agenda  is  quite  different,  and 
many  times  that  agenda  does  not  include  a  focus  on  the  goal  of  the 
whole  prime  sponsor  involvement,  or  the  employment  and  training 
issue. 

One  of  the  current  issues  in  Illinois  that  certainly  highlights  this 
is  the  one  involving  public  transportation. 

So,  those  are  three  specific  reasons  why  we  should  utilize  the 
current  established  system. 

Refine  it?  Yes. 

Redefme  the  role  that  is  to  be  played  by  the  prime  sponsor,  and, 
certainly,  there  is  a  role  for  the  States,  There's  one  now.  Whether 
or  not  you  want  to  enlarge  that  or  not,  or  whether  it  ishould  be 
en}argea>  you  know,  it's  open  to  debate. 

But,  jiist  in  sumrnary,  you  have  an  established  mechanism  that 
has  shown  and  demonstrated  flexibUity  regarding  employment  and 
training  prc^ams  and  issues,  and  we  should  utilize  the  current 
sjrstem  and  evaJuate. those  years  of  operation  that  we  currently 
have  to'b'uUtfion. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

Mr.  Wince. 

Mr.  Wince.  Senator,  I  would  suggest  there's  nothing  wrong  with 
a  decentralized  system.  The  problem  has  been  in  the  vacillating 
management,  the^^inconsistent  iJolicy  goals,  the  inconsistent  fund- 
ing levels,  just  the  political  jeopardy  of  the  overall  policy. 

If  you  funded  State  governments  in  the  block  grants,  although 
there's  been  concern  about  political  interference  with  CETA,  you  re 
.going  to  see  a  lot  more  of  that  during  election  years  and  so  forth. , 
YouTe  going  to  see  Governors  providing  funds  to  areas  based  on 
their  political  interests,  rather  than  their  socioeconomic  interests 
and  needs.  ,         .  i' 

Senator  Quayle.  Larry,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BUBOLTZ.  Just  tv/o  quick  responses,  Senator. 

I  definitely  believe  there  is  a  role  for  the  State  in  the  CETA  of 
the  future,  perhaps,  that  role  could  be  expanded  in  terms  of  var- 
ious planning  and  pionitoring  techniques.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  to 
be  a  very  strong  role  for  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  government,  and  local  government,  in  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams like  this." 

Although,  I  believe  the  only  real  system  that  can  respond  to  local 
needs,  and  understand  those  local  needs,* and,  develop  local  solu- 
tions, is  the  localized  operator.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  Washington, 
D.C.,  does  not  understand  the  problems  of  rural  Minnesota  any 
better  or'any  worse  than  the  other.  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  Who  would  you  rather  work  with?  Would  you 
rather  work  with  the  State  officials  on  the  decisionmaking  process, 
or  would  you  rather  work  with  people  from  Washington? 

Mr.  BuBOLTZ.  You've  kind  of  put  me  between  rock  and  a  hard 
space.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Quayle.  That's  what  it  comes  down  to,  because  we  fe 
talking  about  flexibility,  we're  talking  about  decisionmaking.  | 
agree  with*  you.  I  think  the  best  decisions  can  be  made  by  the 
people  that  are  involved.  You  take  business,  you  take  labor,  you 
take  your  public  officials  there,  get  the  people  to  sit  down,  once 
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they  come  to  an  agreement,  then  go.  And  if  you  have  somebody 
coming  out  from  Washington,  or,  even,  sometimes  from  the  State, 
that  comes  down  and  tells  the  local  community—I  conie  from  a 
small  town,  Huntington,  Ind.— there  can  be  a  lot  of  resentment 
Mr.  BuBOLTZ.  I  guess  in  response  to  your  question,  I  would  pri- 
marily work  with  the  people  from  Washington,  because,  frankly, 
they've  got  the  resources.  The  State  does  not  have  money.  [Laugh- 
ter,] 

^  Senator  Quayle.  You  haven't  been  reading  about  these'deficits 
that  we  have  out  there.  The  State's  are  the  ones  that  have  all  the 
money. 

Mr.  BuBOLTZ.  No,  then  you  haven't  heard  about  Minnesota,  right, 
Senator? 

The  States  are  in  no  better  shape  right  now,  and  I'm  afraid  that 
if  we  were  left  to  the  politics  of  the  State,  areas  like  rural  Minneso- 
ta, without  a  whole  lot  of  political  clout  in  the  State  legislature, 
would  end  up  on  the  short  end.  And  I  believe,  areas  like  thiat  really 
do  need  the  help  in  many  ways  more  than  some  othep  areas. 
Especially  those  rural  areas  with  extremely  high  rateir^  unem- 
ployment. 

Senator  Quayle.  Quick  comment.  I've  taken  way  too  long. 

Mn  Brumfield.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  people  havefi't 
brought  up  here,  I  gue^,  and  haven't  touched  on,  is  the  reason  this 
CETA  system  works  is  because  of  the  people  that  are  involved.  I 
'  have  a  lot_pf  respect  for  my  colleagues  here,  and  the  people  across 
tl)e  country  I  know  in  the  CETA  system,  they're  excellent  people, 
they're  really  dedicated,  and  the  system  works  really  well.  And  I 
think  it  works,  you  ought  to  retain  it,  because  you  ve  got  really 
good  people  and  it's  hard  to  get.  good  people  to  implement  these' 
programs.  And  I  think  we  spend  a  lot  of  dollars  today  developing 
these  systems  in  each  CETA  area,  and  it's  working  well. 

So,  I  think  •  that,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we've  developed 
relationships.  Larxy  has  a  relationship  with  the  business  people  in 
his  area;  I  have  with  the  people  in  my  area.  It  takes  time  to  build 
that  credibility  up,  and  you've  got  that,  build  on  it,  because  that's 
the  best  way  to  make  the  system  work. 

Mn  Bernstein.  Just  one  quick  comment. 

Senator  Quayle.  One  quick  comment.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  One  quick  comment.  And  that  is  the  fact  that 
^  the  basic  criticism  of  CETA  up  to  now, has  not  been  its  training 
program.  If  you  look  at  the  record,  the  criticism,  to  the  extent  tliat 
tWe  is  any  validity  to  the  criticism,  has  been  the  public 'service 
employment  program.  ^ 

Now,  this  is  where  we're  at.  This  is  what  we're  doing.  And  tfiis  is 
what  we  have,  we  think,  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  proven  that 
we're  capable  of  doing.  . 

And  you  don't  throw  the  baby  out  with  any  bath  water,  if  you 
can  help  it.  And  we  think  the  system  justifies,  on  the  basis  of  its 
record,  its  continuation. 

Mr.  Bernstein.  Just  succinctly,  to  put  it,  the  structural  change 
costs,  as  I  said  before,  'and  the  prime  sponsor  system,  really,  an 
efficient  compromise  between  the  exclusive  Federal  direction  or 
exclusive  control  by  individual  grantees. 

O 
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Senator  Quaylk,  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  coming.  Thank  you 
for  visiting  uidianapolis,  Ind.,  and  you  te  welcome  back  any  time. 
Hope  to  see  you,  and  /look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
issue  of  mutual  concern. 
Thank  you  very  much*  - 
Next  Bfatt  Dalfon,  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Youth  Employ- 
ment; from  tlie  Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jane  Titus;  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction— head  of  the  Department  of 
Publk  Instruction,  State  of  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Harold  Negley. 

The  first  witness  on  the  panel  is  my  dear  friend  from  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Warsaw,  who,  not  onlyis  testifying  here  today,  but 
was  out  to  testify  in  WashingtmK^^e  Governor  has  made  an 


outstanding  selection  to  have  ymt  on  the  Committee  for  Youth 
Emplojrmenjt,  and  the  chairman  or  it,  Mr.  Matt  Dalton. 


would  you  please  proceed? 

CTATEMENT  OF  MATT  DALTOn/cHAIRMAN.  GOVERNOR'S  COM- 
MITTEE ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT.  AND  PRESIDENT,  DALTON 
FOUNDRIES*  WARSAW,  IND* 

Mr.  DAtTON.  Mr.  C^iairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
appear  befo^i^Jnu  acnud. 
Senator  Qua^^  Glad  to  have  you  back. 

Mr.  DAttd^nre  were -much  unpressed^th  the  hearings  you 
conducted  on  employment  in  Washington  on  June  18  and  19  of  this 
year. 

We  are  even  more  impressed  that  you  have  moved  from  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  to  the  banks  of  the  Wabash.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Senator  Quayle.  We're  glad  to  be  back. 

Mr.  Dalton.  During  your  hearings,  we  stated  that  the  thrust  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Govem^Jr's  Committee  on  Youth  Employment  was 
preventive,  rather  than  remedial,  and  what  people  have  been  talk- 
mg  about  here  today  is  essentially  remedial. 
^VVre^^king  ^ut  something  that  we  hope  will  take  care  of  the 

We  alsosfiited  that  if  we  Iiad  an  extension  of  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit  as  it  applied  to  coKip^students  by  July  15,  that  we  would 
be  able  to  proceednhis  year  with  a  joint  chamber  of  commerce- 
department  of  public  instruction  effort 

Unfortunately,  the  tax  bill  was  not  enacted  until  Au^t— the 
time  the  co-op  teachers  line  up  employers.  And,  although,  it  includ- 
ed TJTC  for  coop's,  there  was  a  means  provision  added.  I  think^it 
was  70  percent  of  poverty. 

'  But  if  a  certifying,  agent,  other  than  the  schools,  is  required,  our 
effort  to  expand  coop  will  be  made  much  inore  difficult.  But  difii- 
ciilt  doesn't  mean  impossible.  It  just  means  that  it  will  take  longer. 

I  was  hoping  to  introduce  Dr.  Harold  Negley,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  but  he  has  4,000  band  members  out  at  the 
fairgrounds  waiting  to  find  out  which  ones  of  those  people  are 
going  to  get  the  awards,  and  he  asked  Mike  Brici,  who's  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  speak  for  him. 

So,  Mike  Brici  and  Jane  Titus,  chairman  of  the  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Small  Business  Council,  will  be  talking  about  the  start 
of  a  cooperative;  private  sector^  and  schools  effort. 
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So»  may  I  first  present  Jane  Titus. 
Senatoi;QuAYLE.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Jane,  welcome*  and  go  ahead  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANE  TITUS,  CHAIRMAN,  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE,  INDIANA  STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Ms.  Trrus.  Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  be  here  this  morning  to 
appear  before  you« 
I  am  Jane  Titus  from  CoppersviIIe»  Ind. 

I  have  just  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Council 
of  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  ofy-Commerce»  but  have  accepted 
membership  on  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce*  Small  Business 
Council.  Y 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  AHyison^  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

As  a  small  business  employer,  and  also  very  interested  in  educa- 
tion, I  would  like  to  reconunend  cooperative  education  as  a  work- 
able solution  for  many  of  our  juniors  and  seniors,  and  a  program 
that  would  also  help  the  small  business  employer. 

Our  corporation  operates  several  stations  on  salary  operated 
status.  If  we  could  work  out  an  arrangment  with  the  schools  for 
some  students  in  the  cooperative  education  program,  it  would  bene- 
fit our  corporation  and  the  kids  would  get  a  work-study  experience. 
Also,  in  our  oflices,  we  could  give  them  ofHce  experience. 

Many"  of  our  seniors  graduate  and  do  not  know  what  they  want 
to  do.  This  type  of  job-related  experience  might  help  them  to  decide 
what  they  want  to  do.  . 

The  small  business  community  is  for  the  growth  in  jobs  is  pre- 
dicted to  be  in  the  ne?ct  decade.  This  program  would  introduce  the 
kids  through  the  intermural  atmosphere  where  the  action  is  going 
to  take  place. 

The  Indiana  Small  Business  Council  is  organized  now,  and  so 
could  help  in  getting  the  information  to  much  of  the  small  business 
community. 

^The  mechanics  of  the  program  must  be  kept  simple,  and  the 
small  business  employer  does  not  have  time  to  flII  out  a  lot  of 
forms.  In  fact,  that  was  why  I  was  busy  this  morning.  I'm  wearing 
many  hats  this  week,  as  I  am  also  the  bookkeeper  this  week. 

The  r^ulations  must  be  kept  simple,  so  that  the  small  business 
employer  could  comply  with  them.  The  tax  credit  program  must  be 
understandable,  and  it  must  be  economically  feasible. 

Also,  the  ichool  counselors  must  be  informed  of  this  program, 
and,  perhaps,  some  insistence  that  the  program  be  put  into  effect, 
or  they  will  overlook  the  program. 

Back  just  after  Sputnikt  my  daughter  wanted  to  be  a  hairdresser, 
and  told  her  guidance  counselor  all  this  while  in  high  school.  The 
counselor  would  not  even  consider  this  type  of  education,  but  kept 
steering  my  daughter  toward  a  4-year  college  education.  However, 
my  daughter  persisted  and  did  become  a  hairdresser,  and  has  been 
most  successful.  Also,  this  is  a  very  good  occupation  for  a  wife  and 
mother,  because  she  now  has  a  shop  in  her  home  and  can  be  at 
home  with  her  children,  but  earn  a  good  salary,  besides. 
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I  believe  cooperative  education  and  the  small  business  communi- 
ty could  work  together  very  well,  so  that  the  program  could  be 
beneficial  to  botii  sectors. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you^ery  jnuchrJane. 
Mr-  Bwci^  ^  -  — 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  BRICI,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCnON,  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  Bwa.  Michael  Brici,  director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

On  behalf  of  Dr.  Harold  N^ley,  I  would  like  to  read  his  planned 
testimony  for  you  this  morning,  and  tlumk  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  on^his  behalf. 

Dr.  Negley  wanted  to  make  three  points. 

One  was  that  he  is  in  full  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  Governor  s 
Committee  on  Youth  Employment,  as  headed  by  Mr.  Matt  Dalton, 
who  he  wanted  to  publicly  congratulate  on  his  bulldog  efforts  and 
persistence  to  effect  some  change  in  the  habits  of  all  of  us  at  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels  of  the  oureaucracy. 

In  one  sentence,  what  we  have  to  accept  is  greater  flexibility  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  employment  and  training  which 
seem  to  persist. 

His'first  point  being  the  flexibility. 

As  a  second  item,  we  need  help  in  all  forms,  some  money,  some 
changes  in  relations,  and,  possibly,  use  them  to  effect  some 
changes  in  attitudes.  There's  a  need  for  greater  simplification. 

Finally,  we  need  sharp  focus  on  the  persisting  problenis  of  youth 
unemployment  Dr.  N^ley  is  very  supportive  of  a  situation  where- 
by he  would  propose  that  each  sizable  high  school  detail  one  em- 
ployee to  exclusively  encourage  and  plan  cooperative,  education, 
work  experience,  work  study,  all  types  of  work  regulated  prc^ani 
opportunities,  who  would  look  for  entry  level  jobs  and  keep  track  of 
the  schools'  progress  in  placing  its  graduates.  This  would  be  a  job 

Placement  officer,  if  you  will,  and  is  moving  that  way  to  work  with 
!r.  Dalton.  xt  i  v 

I  have  got  several  pages  of  notes  that  Dr.  N^ley  had  that  I 
assume  he  was  going  to,. use  for  backup  for  questions,  though. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bnci,  and  I 
certainly  would  echo  the  words  of'Dr.  N^ley,  and  highly  commend 
what  Matt  Dalton  has  done  in  the  area  of  youth  employment.  I 
think  Dr.  N^ley  used  the  word  bulldog,  but  he's  been  a  stalwart, 
and  the  State  of  Indiana  can  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  some- 
body, a  small  businessman  from  Warsaw,  Ind.,  to  take  his  time. 
And,  Jane,  you  know  how  it  is  to  contribute  time  on  an  effort  that 
is  very,  very  important.  So,  you've  got  the  selection  of  a  very,  veiy 
fine  »nan.  And  I  can  even  see  my  friend,  Sam  Jones,  nodding  his 
head  yes,  that's  true. 

And,  Matt,  we  really  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done. 

Let  me  ask  just  a  couple  of  questions.  How  about  combining, 
eventually,  some  of  our  training  programs  and  some  of  our  educa- 
tion programs?  It  seems  that  we're  trying  to  serve  the  same  goals 
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with  these  programs.  Do  you  see  a  potential  to  make  it  easier  to 
get  through  some  of  the  maze  of  r^ulations  and  bureaucratic 
intnisio^-if  we  would  combine  these, two  programs  to  some  . 
degree? 

Matt»  do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  that?  o 

Mr.  Dalton.  Are  you  asking  that  question  as  a  U.S.  Senator? 

Senator  Quayle.  As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  am  asking  that  question. 

Mr.  Dalton.  I  think  that's  a  problem  that  is  addr^sec^  by  X 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  sir.  o 

I  don't  want  to  offend  you,  but  you  said  that  you  caii  handle, 
things  better  in  Huntington  that  were  best  handled  in  Huntington, 
Ind.  We  can  handle  them  better  in  Warsaw  that  are  best  handed 
in  Warsaw. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  has  really  usurped,  because 
of  its  tax-gathering  ability,  I  think,  usurped  the  responsibility,  first, 
the  authority,  and  then,  you  know,  we've  sort  of  not  been^responsi- 
ble  for  taking  care  of  our  own  city,  our  own  cfounty^  our  own  city. 
We  look  to  Washington. 

As  the  man  from  Winona  Lakes,  Minn.,  said,  Fd  rather  do  busi-  • 
ness  with  whoever  has  the  money. 

I  think  we  have  a  real  problem  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  but  I 
think  we  can  solve  them,  if  we  have  to  solve  them,  if  we  don't  look 
to  somebody  else  to  solve  them  iFor  us,  sir 

I  think  Governor  Orr's  testimony  yesterday  was  very  well  pu*, 
and  I  think  we're  well  on  ouf  way.  Senator.  But  I  think  the  ball,  . 
sir,  has  to  be  in  our  court.  Somebody  has  to  say,  "Hey,  all  you 
Hoosiers,  fish  or  cut  bait.  We're  not  going  to  make  the  decisions  for 
you  anymore/' 

Senator  Quayle.  But  as  we  decentralize,  and,  hopefully,  move 
toward  more  of  a  grassroots  decisionmaking  apparatus,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  helpful  that  if  we  tried  to. combine 'pr(^rams.  In 
Warsaw,  you  have  employment  services  there,  you've  got  soTofi 
vocational  education  there,  you've  got  some  training  prc^ranos 
going  on  there;  wouldn't  it  be  helpful  if  we  had  some  consolidation 
and  combining  of  those  three  programs  in  Warsaw,  so  we  could 
make  decisions  that  would  result  in  a  combined  effort? 

Mr.  Dalton.  I  don't  know,  sir.  If  it  would  mean  an  additional 
layer  of  bureaucracy,  I  think  it  would  be  hurtful.  If  it  nieant  less 
layers  of  bureaucracy,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful.  I'm  sorry  that 
I'm  not  giving  you  a  straight  answer.  ^' 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  another  question  on  the  cooperative 
education  effort  that  you're  talking  about. 

How  would  this*  help  the  youth  that  have  dropped  out  of  school? 
Would  we  be  making  an  additional  effort  to  track  that  individual  ' 
to  get  back  into  school  under  this  cooperative  effort?  Do  you  think  < 
that  that  would  enhance  the  opportunity  for  these 'people? 

Mr.  Dalton.  I  believe  so,  sir.  I  think  there's  two  reasons  that  ^ 
kids  drop  out  of  school  that  I  know  about.  First,  they  want  money  ' 
to  buy  a  car,  and,  second,  they're  bored.  I  know  about  those  two  ^ 
reasons.  And  that's  one  great  thing  that  coop  does.  It  has  a  strong 
motivational  component.  The  kids  make  money,  and  they  don't 
have  time  to  be  bored.  They're  working  4  hours  a  day  and  going  to- 
school  3  hours  a  day.  I  think  it  would  help  a  lot. 
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Senator  Quayle.  One  other  "question.  YouVe  been  a  leader  in 
this  area,  and  I  might  as  well  get  a  public  record.  Give  us  your 
thoughts  on  the  idea  cf  some  of  the  tax  credits  to  encourage  em- 
ployers  to  hire  disadvantaged  youth,  using  the  tax  system  as  an 
incentive  to  help  out  in  the^  area  of  training  and  employment? 

Mr.  Daltok.  Would  you  restate  the  question,  sir?  - 

Senator  Quayle.  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  on,  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit,  has  it  workeii?  Should  it  be  expanded?  Whatls  your  , 
oiunion,  from  a  small  businessman  and  somebody  that's  involved  in 
employment  and  training? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Senator,  in  this  room,  it's  not  going  to  be. a  very 
popular  thiilg  to  say,  but  there's  a  lot  of  personnel  managers  that 
CETA  |s  a  bad  name.  It's  an  onus  on  a  potential  employer.  That's 
the  truth.  ^ 

And  X  think' the  quicker  we  get  away  from  having  different 
classes  ef  people,  and  people  being  diffeientiated  by  income  level, 
and  those  who  are  advantaged,  and  those  who  are- disadvantaged, 
the  quicker  we  get  back  to  having  just  plain  Americans,  or  Hoo- 
^      ■  siers,  or  kids  from  Warsaw,  the  better  off  we'll  be. 

Senator  Quayle.  Jane? 

Ms.  Trrus.  As  a  small  business  employer,  I  think  there  are  going 
to  have  to  be  some  tax  credits,  because  it's  a  tough  game  out  there. 
I  know  it  is  in  our  business.  Comfi^ition  is  fierce.  And  there  has  to 
be  an  incentive  to  employ  these  kids,  so  there  has  to  be  something, 
perhaps  lessening  the  minimum  wage,  tp  entice  the  small  business 
employer  to  ask  these  kids  to  work  for  him.  < 

Also,,  it  seems  to  me— maybe  I'm  overstepping  my  place  here— I 
I  believe  that  vocational  education  and  the  coop  program  could  be 
worked  together.  I'm  on  the  vocational  education  advisory  commit- 
tee. I  see  no  reason  why  those  two  could  not  be  combined.  And  I 
ain  very  enthusiastic  about  vocational  education.  I  think  that  is 
where  the  next  thrust  is  going  to  be  on  education.  I  think  it  is 
necessary.  We've  had  too  many  chiefs  and  not  enough  Indians,  and, 
now,  we  re  going  to  have  to  get  back  to  doing  the  things  that  are 
necessary  to  keep  this  country  going,  and  I  think  it's  about  high 
.  .     time  that  we  do  this. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  would  have  to  believe  that  there  is  room  for 
consolidation.  You  didn't  overstep  your  bounds,  and  I  appreciate 
your  comment,  and  that's  exactly  what  we're  here  for,  we  need  to  ^ 
find  people,  particularly  like  yourself,  that  have  this  involvement, 
and  get  your  ideas. 

Well,  I  just  want  to,  again,  thank  you  again.  Matt,  for  coming 
back  to  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash,  as  you  so  aptly  put  it;  and,  Jane, 
for  taking  time  out  to  see  us. 

Ms.  Trrus.  Could  I  ask  a  personal  question? 

Senator  Quayle.  Certainly. 

Ms.  TStus.  How's  your  grandmother? 

Senator  Quayle.  My  grandmother? 
^  Rfa.  Trrus.  Yes. 

Senator  Quayle.  My  wife  and  three^  children  are  down  there 
visiting  her  today. 

Ms.  Trrus.  Oh,  marvelous.  If  you  see  her,  give  her  my  best,  went 
^     to  church  with  her  for  a  number  of  years,  and  she's  a  delightful 
lady. 
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Senator  Quayle.  She's  doing  well.  Mentally,  she's  as  sharp  as 
ever.  She's,  as  sharp  as  a  tack.  Physically,  when  you  become  91, 
that's  what  she's  going  to  be,  you  go  down  a  little  bit,  but,  mental- 
ly, she's  still  great. 

Ms.  Trrus.  She's  a  super  person. 

Senator  Quayle.  She  really  is.  She's  been  a  real  inspiration  to 
me/ You  know,  you  always  look  to  certain  people,. and  my  grand- 
mother has  been  a  marvelous  woman.  Thank  you  for  asking. 

Ms.  Trrus.  Well,  I  just  wondered  about  her.  I  haven't  seen  her 
now  for  qiiite  a  while. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  I  will  certainly  convey  your  best  wishes, 
and  thank  you  for  coming. 

Ms.  Trrus.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  Michael,  thank  you  for  substituting  for  Dr. 
Negley.  , 

I  didn't  realize  that  the  previous  panel  was  going  to  go  on  quite 
so  long.  '     .  * 

Ms.  Trrus.  Well,  I  think  it  was  my  fault,  because  I  just  couldn't 
get  here,  as  I  said,  I'm  wearing  too  many  hats  today. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  know,  we  were  going  to  put  the  second 
panel  on  first,  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth  to  accommodate  Dr. 
TIegley,  and  then  they  said,  well,  we  have  to  wait  for  Jane.  We  got 
to  wait  for  Jane.  Well,  it  was  10:30,  and  we  had  to  start. 

Thanks  for  coming.  You're  a  delight,  and  I  enjoyed  working  with 
you,  and  will  continue  that. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  go  to  the  third  panel  before 
noon,  but  we're  not  g^^ng  to  be  abla  to  do  it.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  a  scheduling  problem,  and  we  will  try  to  accommodate 
him  now  briefly,  and  then  we  will  have  to  recess.  We  will  take  the 
other  three  panels  this  afternoon,  and  we  will  begin  the  hearings 
promptly  at  1:30,  and  the  third  panel,  on  the  witness  list  beginning 
with  Mr.  Wright  will  be  the  first  panel  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLYDE  H.  BROOKS,  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  MINORITY  ECONOMIC  RESOURCE 
CORP.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  represent  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference,  and  the  Minority  Economic  Resources  Corpora- 
tion. 

MERC  stands  Tor  the  Minority  Economic  Resources  Corporation. 
For  the  last  9  years  has  been  working  very  closely  with  the  private 
sector,  and  for  the  last  4  or  5  yearsr  we  have  operated  CETA 
industrial  training  programs,  providing  qualified,  entry-level  em- 
ployees for  companies  suchas  FERMI  Laix)ratories,  Nalco  Chemi- 
cal, Danley  Machine  CorpT^d  other  companies  in  nontraditional 
employment  areas,  such  as  mke^ine  operators,  chemical  techni- 
cians, electronic  technicians,  autohiated  accounting,  and  so  forth. 

So  many  of  the  commei^ts  that  other  witnesses  have  said,  I  would 
have  said,  too,  so  I  will  only  emphasizkthose  points  which  I  would 
4       like  to  be  reflected  in  the  official  record this  hearing. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  problem  with  CETA  is  not  actually 
related  to  CETA.  The  problem  that  CETX  confronts  is  that  the 
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program  has  yet  to  be  accepted  by  the  private  sector  as  a  legiti- 
mate training  program  that  can  meet  legitimate  business  needs. 

For  anyone  who  would  like  to  see  qualified,  hard-working,  CETA 
training  graduates  working  in  the  private  sector  in  unsubsidized 
jobs,  come  to  Chicago,  come  to  Schuamburg  and  Des  Plaines,  111.  I 
will  be  glad  to  show  them  around.  CETA  is.  working,  but  it's  like 
public  housing  and  so  many  other  similar  programs,  we  have  too 
few  models.  ^ 

According  to  the  NBC  News  White  Paper,  Senator,  to  quote: 

When  America  works,  America  works.  The  United  States  has  no  national  man- 
power policy.  Of  all  the  industrial  nations,  the  United  States  has  the  worst  correla- 
tion between  its  public  education  and  its  private  industry.  West  Germany's  Federal 
Labor  Office  has  a  computer  survey  on  what  companies  need  and  what  kind  of 
workers  those  companies  need.  The  United  States  has  a  monthly  report  on  classified 
ads. 

I  provide  the  quotation.  Senator,  for  several  reasons.  I  think 
CETA  is  needed,  but  CETA  alone  is  not  enough.  We've  got  to  get  ^ 
the  private  sector  more  involved. 

Our  position  is  that  we  need  a  national  manpo\yer  policy  on  full 
employment.  Congress  attempted  to  deal  with  this  issue  some  time 
ago  through  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act.  While  a  modified  version 
vyas  adopted  by  Congress,  provisions  for  implementing  the  act 
Haven't  been  pushed.  But  I  think  that  was  America's  attempt, 
Congress  attempt,  to  try  to  wrestle  with  the  issue  that  is  before  us 
now.  And  I  think  CETA  must  be  ^art  of  a  national  program,  rather 
than  a  band-aid  approach.  Ever  so  often,  because  of  high  taxes  and 
inflation,  the  American  public  becomes  concerned,  and  you  have  an 
♦  element  of  conservatism,  that  sets  in.  There's  a  tendency  to,  be- 
'  -cause  we  don't  have  the  facts,  to  make  certain  unfounded  judge- 
ments about  the  quality  of  such  programs  like  CETA.  - 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  a  national  martpower  policy,  there 
are  several  objectives  the  policy  ought  to  carry  out.  One,  certainly, 
relates  to  job  forecasting  and  worker  retraining.  Certainly,  the 
policy  must  addrei>b  our  lagging  educational  system;  a  system  that 
a  lot  of  us  believe  is  far  too  permissive.>Too  many  young  folks  are 
graduating  from  high  school,  or  not  graduating  from  high  school, 
who  cannot  read  and  write  at  the  6th  grade  level,  and  whp  are  not 
ready  for  the  world  of  work. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  might  be  time  for  Congress  to  take  a 
look  at  a  modified  version  of  the  old  CCC  program  [Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps]  for  youth  who  need  a  variety  of  support  services 
before  entering  private  employment. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see— and  I  speak  on  behalf  of  our 
organization,  Senator— a  Camp  David  meeting  on  the  domestic 
problems  of  America,  on  the  unemployed.  We  have  Camp  David 
meetings  on  the  problems  of  foreign  countries,  which  are  fine,  but 
having  1,200  areas  designated  as  labor  Surplus  areas,  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  serious  unemployment  problem  that  heeds  national  atten- 
tion. 

In  summary,  we  would  like  to  see  CETA  as  a  part  of  a  national 
manpower  program.  We  would  like  to  see,  Senator,  your  committee  , 
continue  to  support  that  legislation.  We  commend  you  because  it 
was  you  that  took  the  initiative  to  help  extend  the  legislation  for 
another  year>  and  we're  very  appreciative  to  you  for  that  kind  of 
leadership.  A  national  manpower  policy  must  also  address  day 
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care.  The  migority  of  citizens  in  the  labor  force  today  are  women. 
Many  of  those  womea^are  single,  female-headed  households.  This 
problem  is  so  major  tljat  I  wish  I  really  had-time  to  get  into  it,  but 
you  have  my  prepar^  text. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brooks  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Mr.  Clyde       Brook8>  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
HinprTty  Economic  Resource  Corporation 
(formerly  thcrHinority  Information  Referral  Center) 


Before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 


Senator  Quayle  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Minority 
Economic  Resource  Corporation  (MERC) »  a  not-f or-ptof it  organization 
headquartered  in  Des  Plaines,  Illinois.'   MERC  has  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  promoting  economic  opportunities  for  minorities  and  women 
for  nearly  a  decade..    During  the  period  from  1972  to  the  present,  we 
proudly  have  placed  hundreds  of  minorities  and  women  in  unsubsidized 
jobs  and  job-linked  housing.    We  have  successfully  promoted  business 
linkages  between  major  corporations  and  minority  suppliers  of  goods, 
and  services,  and  have  trained  and  placed  hundreds  of  minorities  in 
\    non-traditional  areas  such  as  machine  operator,  chemical  technician, 
\  electronic  technician  and  automated  accounting  positions  —  using 
Xc.E.T.A.  as  a  "tool  and  not  as  an  end".     MERC  has  been  successful 
\n  these  efforts  largely  through  the  help  of  its  forty  member  Minority 
fiidustrial  Relations  Council  (MIRC) .    fhe  Council's  membership  in- 
cludes major  corporatipns  such  as  United  Airlines,  Xerox,  Sears, 
^IllWois  Bell  Telephone,  Honeywell,  Motorola,  Brunswick,  Baxter- 
Vrav^nol  Laboratories,  Jewel  Foods,  Nalco  Chemical,  Scott  Foresman, 
CBI  industries.  Official  Air  Line  Guides,  Singer,  and  the  Vapor 
Corporation.' 

It  is  ouVhope  that  by  participating  in  this  hearing,  MERC  can  assist 
.Congress  with  identifying  meaningful  solutions  to  the  serious  unem- 
ployment and  inflationary  problems  that  are  crippling  many  of  our 
citizens.     \         ,  .  * 

\  ' 

Senator  Quayle,  we  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  leadership  in  mtroducir.g  S.648  which  extended  C.E.T.A.  for 
another  year.    We  strongly  belxce  t.iat  C.E.T.A.  is  a  meaningful  vehicle 
for  helping  disadvantaged  Aniericiins  become  independent  and  contributing 
citizens.     Hovjever,  vv^  also  believe  that  a  total  assessment  of  the  entire 
employment  and  training  programs  f u  idcd  by  the  federal  government  should 
occur.     In  all  honesty,,  we  nust  r*^.     t  that  despite  President  Johnson's 
Great  War  on  Poverty  una^,  the  ey.^^ti.r.  .ute  of  millions  of- tax  dollars,  un- 
employment for  jiome  cotjt. abilities  is  gi cater  today  than  any  time  since  the  ' 
great  depression.    Hov:evei^^  this  morbid  fact  could  also  apply  to  taxes, 
immorality,  job  frustratiort^of  many  citizens  and  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war*    However,  we  believe  there  arc  solutions  to  America's  economic 
problems  —  what  is  needed  is, not  less  money  but  redirecting  available 
funds  similar  to  the  rcLuilding  of  Japan  and  Germany  following  the  Second 
World  War.     It  was  largely  American  tax  dollars  and  American  "know  how" 
that  allowed  Japan  ^tc       "luy         c^jild  and  modernize  its  factories. 
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We  believe  it  is  time  that  we  apply  this  "know  how"  in  America  to  re- 
build our  economic  base. 

As  published  in  'the  Congressional  Record,  this  sub-conmiittee  is  concerned 
with  several  basic  issues.    We  will  address  each  of  these. 

What  are  the^^Appropriate  Objectives 
of  an  Employment  and  Training  Policy^ 

The  heart  of  America's  free  enterprise  system  is  the  desire  to  allow 
individuals  to  compete  freely  in  the  economic  development  of  this  great 
nation.    Unfortunately  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  there  has  been  a 
corroding  force  that  is  making  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  work 
ethic  principle  nothing  mQre  than  a  dream. 

According  to  the  NBC  News  White  Paper,  "When  America  Works «  America  Works", 
*'The  United  States  has  no  national  manpower  policy... of  all  the  industrial 
nations,  the  United  States  has  the  worst  correlation  between  its  public 
education  and  its  private  industry .. .West  Germany's  Federal  Labor  Office 
has  a  computer  survey  on  what  businesses  need  what  workers.    The  United 
States  has  a  monthly  report  on  classified  ads.    And  we  wouldn't  have  that 
unless  a  private  rcscarclv group  paid  its  employees  to  do  it." 


The  job  market  in  the  United  States  is  uiidcrgoing  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
changes  in  our  history,  perhaps  even  greater  than  the  time  of  the  industri- 
al revolution.    The  absence  of  a  coherent  policy  and  program  on  manpower 
which  entails  both  job  forecasting  and  worker  retraining  is  preventing  the 
fullest  and  most  productive  use  of  our  labor  force  and  frustrating  the 
advancement  of  the  nation's  economic  machine.     It  is  clearly  in  the  in- 
terests« of* all  concerned,  labor,  business,  and  government,  that  a  collec- 
tive effort  be  made  to  substantiat ivcly  address  the  situation.     As  the 
White  Paper  concludes,  "We  have  only  to  answer  one  question:     in  tcrm^  of 
our  economy,  our  people,  c^ir  pride,  which  costs  less:    traihing  or  welfare?" 

The  President's  Economic  Rcvitalization  Program  goals  are  bold  and  must 
be  supported;  however,  this  Conimittee  surely  recognizes  that  the  increased 
military  budget  detracts  from  the  need  to  develop  a  national  manpower 
policy  and  to  implement  programs  to  c^rry  out  the  policy. 

As  pointed  out  by  Al^ce  Tepper  Marlm,  Exec\5tive  Dj  rt  ctor  of  the  Council 
on  Economic  Priorities,  "a  billion  dollars  i^^^^r^t  I  '  ^.j  the  MX  missile 
would  generate  roucjhly  S3, 000  30LS;  ho-vcw-er^  i  So  iHion  sp-    t  in- 

Bto^-id  on  '•ass  transit,  a  serious  need  m  Ar     ir/-.  m.ito  7<),ftOO 

jobs;  «nd  3f/t?nding  it  on  child  care  would  create  jobs."  ^ 

Tp  prumote  emplo>ment  and  reduce  inflation,  the  Fr»       ^  ,it  is  dorogulating 
industry,  dc^crcasing  the  tax  burden  on  t  rs/t  '♦^leratmg  capital  . 

deprecicit ion  provisions.     His  ijual  is         u    v....'^w  iiy  to  expand  llioir 

businesses,  thereby  creating  new  joLg  ratiier  than  ^  .  ...luj  profits  in  high 
interest  money  markets.    We  mast  su[^port  the  prosiJ^.iit  in  any  reasonable 
efforjt  to  curb  unemployment  and  infldtion;  ho»»?cver,   it   tust  be  understood 
that  a  public  policy  on  manpower  and  training  iR       ir'^  formulated  via 
deregulation  and  budget  cuts.     It  -^oufd. jppoar  that  t^i: 5  new  policy  Is 
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based  on  a  strong  belief  that  the  private  sector  must  take  the  initia- 
tive in  solving  employment  and  productivity  problems.    While  ym^ust  be 
optinistic«  our  optimism  is  flavored  with  doubt.    We  all  remewber  the 
Chrysler  bailout  and  what  followed.    They  moved  A  number  of  jobs  to 
Mexico,     Zenith  moved  plants  outside  the  United  States,  alledgedli  to 
take  advantage  of  less  costly  labor.    The  Oil  Industry  —  we  remember 
the  long  gas.  lines,  ^as  lines  that  were  unnecessary  because  there  was 
no  gas  shortage  at  that  time.    What  is  .the  point?    Industry  has  not  al-  ^ 
ways  performed  in  the  best  interest  of  America. 

We  need  a  national  manpower  pplicy  —  a  policy  whose  goal  is  based  on 
full  employment  of  all  able  bodied  Americans.    While  Congress  p.assed  the 
Humphrey -Hawk ins  FuW  Employment  Bijl,  it  was  a  "watered  down  version"  . 
of  the  initial  submission  •by  its  'authors  —  and  there  has  been  little 
support  even  for  the  weaker  version.     This  was  a  bold  attempt  by  Senator 
Humphrey  and  Representative  Hawkins  to  have  Congress  seriously  address  a 
national  employment/manpower  policy  because  America  is  moving  faster  and 
f-pster  xnto  a  stage  of  advanced  technology  —  leaving  far  to  many  Ameri- 
cans harnessed  to  decroasingly  numbers  of  unskilled  and  out -da ted*  jobs. 
For  example,  the  United  States  Post  Office  predicts  that  continued  auto- 
mation will  eliminate  200,000  jobs.     America  needs  a  national  manpower 
policy  because  there  is  a  serious  credibility  gap  between  industry  and 
constunex:.    Only  a  national  manpower  policy  along  with  resources  adequate 
to  carry  out  the' policy  can  we  launch  an  attack  on  the  cancerous  economic 
deprivai:ion  in  the  1,200  communities  targeted  by  the  federal  government- 
as  "labor  surplus  areas'*.     Until  we  m  government,  industry,  labor  and  the 
community  rococjnize  that  the  bt-^inning  of  our  current  economic  problems 
is  not  in  workfare,  welfare,  and  high  taxes,  but  smarted  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  —  a  period  where  America  devoted  its  energies  and 
resources  to  the  Viet  Nam  war,'  space  exploration,  and  producing  high- 
priced  energy  consuming  automobiles.     At  the  same  time,  Japan,  Germany 
and  other.  failj|gn  countries  focused  their  attention  on  building  the 
Toyota,  ^HoMa,  the  Datsun  &  d  other  energy  saving  vehicles  for  less  dol- 
lars,   tfcicultivated  their  knowledge  and  production  of  less  expensive 
compute rsT^^teun I  cat  ion  systems,  and  other  highly  technical  hardware.  , 
Today,  the  Unilpd  States  is  facing  world  wide  competition  —  unable  to 
compete  successfully  irv  the  world's  marketplace. 

A  national  manpower  policy  and  program  must  address  our  luijtjing  oduci- 
tionil  system        a  S/S*^'.-n  '"^r  to  permissive.     Too  'iny  A-*»ii.  .ns  ir<> 
dror^pz^y  out  of  School*   -»r    r»^n  graduation,  cjn  not  r<'ad  at  the  s  * 
fjracio  level.     Cchooi'     r.    'o  :  repare  our  citi/cns  for  t  !ie  .utu;^*-  i 
the  future  requires  uoxk. 

rrojra"^  to  help  c.irsy  it  o  .  a'wional  commitiTscnt  to  r<.olviiKj  u;  •  . 
tnr^nf,  «_*! jc<it  ion ,  .md  <r        ,  i  oble-ns  must  include  an      '     iro.t  t 

J  to  r^nclivi^o  t'^o    '     -1  <*oni,ervat  ion  Corp^(rt'C)  ^ 
'40's.     The  new  CCC  Vi  >)i  tr  -  jst  include  an  iiiti<         icn  to  tlie  .iq.    .  : 
technology  and  the  work  ethic. 

What  aie  the  Best  Methods  Tor  Curiying 
Out  the  ObjcrMves  of  Employment  and  Trainin^j  Po  1  i cy ?  i 

Any  Kmploynent  and  Tr.iininj  Policy  must  include  the  privnte  sector*  a 
sector  that  should  be  r'ore  a<3yressive  in  manpower  plmring  ind  trainig. 


MO 
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Many  corapanlos  have  participated  in  government  employment  programs; 
however*  such  participation  has  lar^gely  centered  on  hum«i^nitarionism« 
corporate  social  responsibility  and/or  affirmative  action  interests. 

The  objectives  of  an  employment  and  training  policy  must  ^Iso  include  • 
I)  a  meaningful'  30b  forecasting  mechanism  by  geographical  area^  2)  the 
direct  involvement  and  accountability  of  industry  in  meeting  long-term 
nianpower  neeas;  3)  incentive  pro^jrnns,  beyond  tax  break,  to  move  in- 
dustry into  what'Mr.  Reagan  refers  to  as  "zonoo"        depressed  areab  with 
%af  labor  surplus.     Incentives  should  Incltide  free  land  and  major  long- 
|H»rm  procurement  contract  given  only  to  companies  in  designated  zones.  ^ 
.Sr  to  nany  coopanies  have  noved  )obs  to  foreign  countries,  suburban 
areas,  and  to -the  sun  belt       denying  thousands  of  able,  bodied  citi-  I^V 
zcns  an  opportunity  to  work.,  ^  * 

The  President's  desire  to  get  the  government  off  the^Niack  of  industry 
should  be  reviewed.     Such  a  desire  shoul'd  be  tempered  with  a  historical 
view  of  the  permissive  rule  of  government  in  dealing  with  industt\^y  prior 
to  1960.    OSHA,  KF.O,  the  Public  Accomodation  Act,'*and  a  host  of  o^her 
federal  ^government  regulations  and  progr.ims  occurred  largely  because 
industry  would  not  or  could  not  take  appropriate  actions  to  correct  . 
clearly  documented  problems.  •  ' 

The  objectives  for  carrying  out  atly  employment  and  training  must  also 
include  labor  and  local  govurnmcnts.     Employment  and  traiAing  programs 
must  be  void  of  political  paLronatje,  and  unions  will  ne^d  to  bo  viewed 
as  a  partner.     The  federal  government  will  need  to  make  a  national  Em- 
ployment and  training  policy  a  priority',  and  should  not  c^^ntinue- to 
Sallow  the  .30a  1  of  a  bal^ricc  h.jJget  to  place  thousanda  of.  Americans  in 
the  unenployment  line.     Labor  feels  that  they  have  seen  the  largest  tax 
give  away  program  in  the  hist^^ry  of  the  United  State's  and  multl~attacks 
of  workers'  health  and  safety  and  work  standards.     Labor  feels  the 
winners  of  the  tax  give  away  h.we  bten  the  wcnlthy  and  large  corporations. 

Local  gQveri..'T»ents,  school  districts,  hospitals,  »inJ  .social  service  .igen- 
cies  are  laying  off  t'npl*^,*-ts  by  the  thousands.     The  question    that  needs 
tyo  b6  addressed^ by  Conv^jfcss  is:  .  . 

Can  the  govcr r.r^^-nt  n  ilistK-ally  cut  t.»xos,  decrease  the  budget 
J  J  J  hi  \  I  i'.r.s        •  V 


hrld  b^   t»o     ■    K  • 

c^-e  tt>'jetN^r  i 

.  Assumm^j  •^^.it        v       '  ^ 
light  of  •  ..f  <•  w   • ; '  . 
method  for  putt^inj  ^  'l-^*' 
the  issue  of  "supply  ,ini  ' 
ever,  there  is  an  i;.,tK  }uTt 
number  of  technical  joL^ 


'  l.is^ot,  L  JUS*    tho-  If^iiS  of  jobs 
f,s,   irritate  Iti.r  ri  .d  c-ivil  1  n^hts 


>  o  ?  ospi  t  al s ,  .11.. J 
Ai4h  such  force 


y\  "Cl  ?  h.u  t  he 
"..It  the  ^.ountry  can 


quatc  s  if.ply  of  pii'^ri  :  •  rs  a  job  that  d'^**s 
a  cpM*'!'-*  'J.'  Oo-  1        t  »  ^i',onds  the  3  ir 

dgos  litMe  to  i.f»lp  rr»j»c  1^0  -tanin<jful  jc  !jS  f 
critici/i'J  f'ji     )t  '•J'.'itry  look*;  tc 


' -.al  eriplo/' ont  ..nd  tnixirfj  policy  m 
^r.  mJusi-y.  .ud  ^jicvv  1  i.r.cnt ,  the  ber#t  , 
V  to  work  in  nc  <jnuigf  jI  jobs  ib  to  address 

J".     There  are  p^.any  jobs  avail.ible;  how- 
suiply  of  ^.iuaOfu'd  citizens  for  t!ie  large 
V  jf  i^xamplc,  few  cTiijpanies  can '1  ind  an  ade- 


n«'od  a  p'r'ion  with 
f  "work 'are**  but 
the  very  people 
jc.'«ri*ont  to  train 
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people,  and  government  looks  to  industry- 

Another  method  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  a  full  employment 
policy  (or  any  employment  policy)  is  providing  programs  to  re-train 
teachers  and  others  for  non-traditional- -a^nd  technical* jobs. 

<>    '  •         -  .  •   •  J 

,If  the  private  *iector  is  expected  to  share  the  burden  of  training  and 
re-training,  the  federal  government  should  Consider  including  such 
provisions  in  procurement;  contracts  and  provl'le  funds  directly  to  compan- 
ies for  training.  '*  ^      "       ^  ,,  '  . 

MERC  has  been  e^ctremely  successful  with  involving  industry  in  training 
using  C.E.T.A.  funds  as  part  of  a  business  approach.    MERC  employs, 
<*heTV  possible,  employees  of  companies  to  tr^in  MEi^C  clients  for  jobs 
that  the  company  has  agreed  to  employ.    MERC  does  not  permit  any  client 
to  enter  a  C.E.T.A.  training  program  unless  the  client  has  a  company 
sponsor  who  has  interviewed  the  client  and  agreed  to  employ  the  client 
subsequent  to. successfully  completing  the  training  program. 

Many  companies- will  participate  in -training  when  they  can  be  reimbursed 
for  space,  equipment  and  staff  and  believe  they- will  receive  a  return 
on  their  investment.    MERC  provides  compjinies  with  a  return  on  their 
investment  with  a  group  of  trained  employees  who  have  an  85%  retention 
rate  after. 18  months.  V 

Should  Particular  Grqups*  in  the  ,^ 

Labor  Force  Be  the  Concern  of 
 Employment  Policy?-  

Howai;d  N.  Fullerton,  JCr.  ,  a  demographic  statistician  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Growth  and  Employment  Projections,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
in  an  article  entitled,  ^'The  1995  Labor  Forc6:    A  First  Look",  indicates 
that  *'by  the  mid-1980*s,  persons  in  the  labor  force  will  exceed  those 
not  in  the  labor  force"..  However,  despite  tlio  continuous  growth  of  the 
workforce,  inner-city  and  ruial  youth,  continue  to  experience  serious 
unemployment.    These  youth,  ages  16  to  25,  are  largely  minority.  Many 
of  the  unemployed  have  limited  education  and  lov;  skill  levels,  and  are 
no  longer  desired   by  the  Army,  industry  or  anyone  else.    ;{et,  they  con- 
tribute to  the  rising  cfime  rate.    We  can  no  longer  ianoie  this  group. 
This  is  the  grojip  that  could  best  be  helped  with  a  modified  CCC  exper- 
ience. '  •  .  ' 

.-ha  jc1;1s^s  hl^icks  nt^d  other  r»inorii;ics        at  13.2%  nationally 

and  continues  to  be  more  than  twice  that  of  white  workers  (6.3%).  In 
197.9,  the  percents  were  11.3%  (minority)  anU  5.1%  (white). 

*:*(»rly  one-half  of  -XJcrr.pl^i-C'J  niinonties  and  whites  in  the  United  States 
arc  concentrated  in  'Illinois,  iicv  York,  Michigan  and  California  where 
^01  oif  the  minority  worT^force  and  26t  of  the  vhitc  workforce  live- 
While  minorities  represent  one  iri  every  '^cven  persons  in  the  workforce 
in  these  four  states,  one  in  every  fL-^e    iinoritios  are  unemployed. 
Just  two  months  ago,  the  United  States  Department  of  Labc^r  added  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Alabama,  Korth  Carolina  and  Pennsylv^oia  to  the, growing 
list  of  labor  surplus  areas. 
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Targeting  of  black  and  minority  groups  in  the  labor  force  must  not 
only  be  continued  but  programs  to  prepare  them  for  private  sectpr  jobs 
expanded.    It  is  ludicrous  to  talk  about  welfare  and  workfare^ without 
addressing  the  supply  of  meaningful  and  lasting  job  opportunities.  Under 
imposed-  workfare  seldom  is  there  a  true  indot:trination  to^^he  work  ethic- 
And  what  good  is  it  to  talk  about  work. if  there  is  noj^o^l 


What  Should  be  the  Relationship  of 
Employment  and  Training  Policies  to  Income 

 "  Maintenance  Policies?  ;   ^ 

r         ^  ] 
There  should  be  a  strong  relationship  between  emplpyment  and  training 
policies  ^nd  programs «  to  income-maintenance  progr;ams  for  able. bodied 
recipients.  ^  For  example,  vhen  a  person  applies  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation at  the  local  job  service  office*  he  or  she,  must  show  evidence 
of  seeking  employment.    Why  not  apply  this  practice  to  income  mainte- 
.nance  clients.    Of  course,  for  some  targeted  qroups,  the  government  will 
need  t,o  provide  start-up  funds  for  day  cai^e  centers.    Any  national  em* 
ployment  and  tz;aining  policy  and  program  must  address  the  need  for  job 
'rglat'cd  day  caife  centers. 


The  problem  addressing  this  question  rests  with, the  government's  cut" 
back  J.n  funds  foir  training  and  employment  programs  and  the  inadequate 
supply  of  meaningful  jobs  for  which  incpme-mairttenance  clients  are 
qualifiou  to  perform.    The  federal  government  should  not  reduce  funds 
for  gaining  citizens  dependent  on  incomc~main,tenance  programs,  but 
shoul^  redirect  the  funds  from  traditional  approaches.    The  establishment 
of  training  centers  in  critical  job  areas  (i.e.  progjrammcrs,  secretaries, 
st2^tistical  clerks,  tool  and  die  makers,  machine  operators)  and  the 
direct  referral  of.  able  bodied  inccme-mainter^ance  clients  to  employment 
draining  programs  by  the  responsible  agencies  —  with  visitations,  counsel- 
in^r^<^  other  follow  up  activities  by  casew^brkers  —  is  ,a  method  for 
^moving  peQpl^-Ara dually  from  the  tax  rolls  to  sifbsidizcd  training  and  into 
unsubsldizcd  Jobs.    Local  and  state  income  ifiaintenance  agencies  need  to 
be  rc-oricnted  to  the  objectives  of  income-maintenance  programs.  Again, 
support  sprviccs  (i.e.  day  ^are  and  career  guidance)  are  musts  for  an  i 
aggressive  enployment  and  t^raining  progrjimi 

liThat  are  the  Appropriate  Relationships  between  (among) 
/  .    Federal,  State,  and  Local  Covernmcnts  in 

the  Funding,  Design,  and  Administration 

of  Smploynont  and  Training  Programs?  

Ideally,  t;.v  U^lctal  gcvorrmt^nt's  role  should  be  supportive  to  leadership 
initiated        ;c^al  jovcrn  .<int.!   rtCvvS/or,  the  problem  of  unemployment  has 
grown „to  su^h  ^ropottion  that  state  and  local  govornncnts  lack  the 
resources         -.^olve  the  problem  and  seme  local  governments  do  not  want 
to^coirrect      ^  ..roblum  —  especially  econonic  and  employment  problems 
confronted  by  target  groups  (i.e.  minorities  and  the  handicapped). 


Because  nsoie  and  more  jobs  ara  tt&ving  acros*^' state  lines  and  into  suj3- 
urban  areas,  the  fx;deral  gov^^mr^Qnt  rru.^t  take  the  Readership.     It  must 
use  the  f^jv^^r  of  its  resources  to  facilitate  the  kind  of  change  bene- 
ficial to  the  didiidvantagcd  as  w&ll  a^  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 


1 
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However*  in  designing  employndnt  and  training  policies,  the  federal 
governaent  should  work  in  concert  ylth  state  and  local  governments 
and  industry  in  designing  employment  programs.    The  current  direction 
of  the  federal  government  to  give  block  grants  to  states  with  lifsited 
•strings"  is  like  giving  industry  the  power  to  control  union  recruit- 
ment programs.    Such  a  move  could  be  considered  "engineered  failure** 
unless  the  use  of  b'ock  gfcant  funds  arc  monitored  to  help  insure  that 
employment  anSr  training  ppXicics  and  ^T^^Aas  are  develojied  and  im- 
plemented., '  [ 

It  is  recommended  to  this  sub-committee  that  states  designated  by  the 
tabor  Department  as  "labor  surplus,  areas",  that  prior  to  providing 
block  grant  funds,  a  policy  on  employment  and  training  be  developed 
and  approved  by  states  to  help  ensure  that  unemployment  and  training 
'  are  actually  addressed. 

The  federal  government  should  relate  ir.comc-maintctiance  and  block  grant 
funds  to  economic  factors  such  as  the  number  of  incomc-naintenai^c  cli- 
ents moved  to  part  and  full  time  employment,  and  the  expansion  of  job 
opportimi tics  within  the  state.    Also,  the  federal  government  should 
limit  administrative  cost  to  ensure  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  provided 
to  states  are  used  to  train  and  employ  its  citizens. 

_The_current  anti-affirmative  action  fever  is  directly  contrary  to  devel- 
oping a  stable  and  qualified  workforce.  '  Employment  discrimination  is 
alive  and  well  and  therefore,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis? 
sion  and  the  Office  o^  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs  and  othcr'^^ 
monitoring  agencies' must  receive  ir\crcased  resources  to  employ  .quali- 
fied ^ccsons  to  help  ensure  that  all  Americans  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  advance  in. jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified  regardless  of  * 
race,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  religion  and  age.    While  progress 
has  occurred,  the  executive  suites  (excluding  clerical  jobs)  arc  nearly 
as  non-minority  male  documented  today^  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
I£  American  industry  had  truly  carric<]  out  the  EEO  provisions  contained 
in  most  federal  procurement  contracts,  the  current  employment  problem 
could  have  been  minimized. 

The  appropriate  role  of  the  prxvatc  sector  in  the  implementation  of  em- 
ployment and.  train].n9  polic-^s         been  addressed.    Ke  bcli<ive  that 

the  federal,  state,  3oc<al  »^  ^nts,  unions,  an<r  citizens  have  a 

rosponsbility  to  »ptk  ^ith  .  .  -^try  to  create  the  cl irate  in  which 
industry  can  jrrcs; -r,  .*  \      ,   .  siting  rore  t;nsi:.',sici2od  esiplo^ent 
opportun  Ltics . 

Again,  vc  b&li^vc  t\ut  mJ".    ~r^3Lll-o«t4'e4f>t*te  ^f-e  fully  in  employ- 
ment training?  ^.^z'^r  ^-s  .^innncial  purport  is  ""fl^e  availoblc. 
This  support  sh;>jl<l  be   is           zs  j^assible  of  *'rcd  tape"  and  relate 
directly  to  the  business  r.t*^J  o£r  industry.    The  approach  being  used 
by  MERC  is  a  prototype  transfer rable  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

C  -  T 

9t  most  ^»^^■l.-*;r~r>n^   .T^rT   hr/tintng  prnjfAtr*;  .^ta  working.  Ti}G 


problem  is  that  training  has  not  always  been  related  to  critical  job 
areas.    C.E.T.A.  programs  are  working  but  C.K.T..A-  prime  contractors 
must  be  given  adequate  funds  to,  for  example,  purchase  or  lease  the 
hardware  to  train  programmers.    Income-maintenance  agencies  must  be 
more  aggressive  in  referring  clients. 
■» 

MERC  is' proud  to  be  ^  C.E.T.A-  Operator.  Because  of  C.E.T.A-,  we  have 
placed  hundreds  of  citizens  in  permanent  and  unsubsidized  jobs  in  the 
private  sector. 

Thank  you.  ^ 
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Senator  Quayle.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brooks. 
.  And  let  me  aska  couple  of  questions.  I  certainly  appreciate  your 
support  in  vfhat  we  were  able  to  do  to'  get  thi^  youth  traming 
extended  As  you  know*  there' was  some  discussion  just  to^liminate 
it,  and  we  were  able  to  get  it  through,  with  the  support  of  your 
organizatioB-and*  others.  We  got  it  th]x>u^  the  Senate  with  no 
problem,  and  the  House  was  an  overwhelming  vote.  I  think  it  was 
the  ISth  piece  of  legislation  that  the  Plresident  acped.. 

You  mentkMied  that  we  ouc^t  to  get  the  private  sector  more 
involved  How  ar^  we  gcmig  to  do  that?  You're  a  community  leader. 
You've  been  invmved  in  trying  to  talk  to  the  businessmen  of  the 
worid;  how  are  we  going  to  ^  them  more  involved?  Is  there  a.^ 
reluctance  there  now?  Do  you  see  an  attitudinal  change  in  the 
busineas  OMnmuni^  You  made  the  statement,  that  we  ought  to 
get  theiti  more  involved— so,  .how  are  we  going  to  do  it? 

Mr,  Bi^OKS.  I  think  MERCs  success  has  been  related  to  incorpo- 
'  rating  CETA  into  an  overall  business  approac^^We  simply  hire  a 
compan/s  employees  as  instructors.  We  use  CETA  funds  to  rent 
the  compan/s  space  and  equipment,  and  that  way,,it  betomes  a 
business  venture  for  companies^Tm  talking  about  the  small  compa* 
nies.  Larger  companies  are  really  not  receive  to  CETA.  By^  takmg 
a  business  approach,  we're  optimistic  that  more  companies  will 
become  involved. 

Companies  are  concerned,  for  business  reasons.  One,  they're 
afraid     inviting  dollars  in  trainmg  because  of  the  risk  of  losing 
trained  employee  to  another  onnpaiiy.  To  be>a  prpgramer,  for 
example,  you  cbn't  have  to  have  a  college  degree.  We  are  working 
with  a  company  to  establish  an  e^^htclassroom  computer  science 
program.  The  company  will  need  to  hire  th^  folks' after  26  weeks 
'of  training.  It  is  not  ea^,  but  I  think  we  can  go  to  them  and  show 
them  bottom  line  results.  We  need  to  assure  tiliem  that  the  compa* 
ny  will  not  lose  money,  that  their  staff  will'  be  involved  in  the 
training,  and  we  are  willing  to  r^nt  space  from  them. 
You  have  credibility  of  trainmg,  which  leads  tq  a  credibile  job- 
In  conclusion,  I  have  a  recommendation. 

In  many  of  bur  urban  communities  across  this  country,  there  was 
^  program  called  the  Homestead  Act,  where  an  individual  could 
buy  limd  for  $1  a  lot  The  act  was  designed  to  revitalize  depressed 
communities. 

Since  one  of  the  needs  in  depressed  areas  is  to  increase  jobs,  why 
not  consider  that  same  concept  for  industiy?  Industry  moves  to  the 
Sun  Belt  and  to  the  suburbs  for  more  land  and  less  taxes.  At  least, 
that's  ^e  reason  they  give.  Why  not  consider  a^ying.the  Home- 
stead Act  concept  to  industry.  For  example,  HUD,  being  a  nu^o^ 
slum  landlord,  has  vacant  land,  that  could  be  sold  inexpensively  to 
industry.  Let's  say  to  ABC  corporation,  we  want  you  to  locate  here. 
Two,  we  will- provide  you  witn  a  nuyor.  Government  procurement 
contract  for  the  next  &^ot  50  years,  but  that  procurement  contract 
will  only  be  let  for  that  labor  surplus  area.  -  \ 
.  You're  talking  dollars.  We  can  do  something  to  interrupt  the 
movement  of  industry  to  the  Sun  Belt,  and  to  the  suburbs.  Many 
labor  surplus  areas  are  depressed  because  they've  lost  their  eco- 
nomic base.  These  labor  surplus  areas  are  where  50  percent  of  the 
Nations  imemployed  black  youth,  16  to  22  years  of  age,  are  located. 


This  is  where  we  need  to  develop  the  economic  base^^and  not  the 
Sun  Belt,  saad  not  the  suburbs. 

So,  whatever  its  worth,  tlmt's  what  I  would  do  if  I  hadthe  power 
todoit  > 
^^Senator  QuAYLB*  Well,  I  certainl^r  concur  that  in  our  urban  areas- 
that  the  lade  of  the  economic  and  mdustrial  base,  and  jobs^  is  what 
it's  all  about  The  high  unemployment  statistics  are  simply  unac-  ^ 

cqytaUe,  and  you  can't  paspively  and  id)y  watch  the^4eiH»nijm  

settle  in  imne  ot  our  urban  areas,  and  I  think  the  cdncept  that  you 
talk  about  of  creating,  say,  enterprise  zones,  or  doing  scmiething 
speoBl  far  the  urban  areas,  certainly,  is  a  priority  that  will  have  to 
be  <m  the  agenda  for  this  fall  and  next  year  in  the  Congress. 

Let  me      one  final  question,  and  then  Fve  got  to  depart,  and  so 
do^ywL  .        ,  : 

What  about  the  qrstem  that  we've  had?  Were  you  here  this 
morning  when  we  had  the  prime  sponsor?  What  about  that  system 
from  your  point  of  view?  Is  it  really  that  g^ood  of  a  system  as  they 
all  indk^ted  this  mornku^  -  \        '  ^ 

Mr.  Bbooxs.  I  think  it^  a  good  system,  but  I  think  we're  looking 
at  the,  wrodg  victim.  I  think  we  tend  to  criticize  programs  like 
CBHAr  but  the  problem  is  that  American  industry  is  not  able  to "  ^ 
adequately  compete  in  the  world  market  It  started  back  in  the 
195v  s  and  1960^  Japan  could  not  produce  bombs  and  major  mili- 
tary equipment,  but  could  produce  the  Sony,  the  Toyota,  and  the 
I^tsun,  and  other  less  costly  products. 

yfe  were  busfy  with  space  exploration  and  producing  gas-guzzling 
automobiles  at 'high  costs.  Blany  Americans  believe  these  goods 
remain  tof  low  quality,  therefore,  many  Americans  are  buying  for- 
eign goodd  and  not  enough  oC  American  goods. 
'  I  think  that  is  why  vfp  need'  to  view  the  need  for  CETA  as  a 
qonbol  of  a  laige  problem.  The  problem,  in  part,  rests  with  the 
private  sector.  Whether  it's  Government  regulations  or  other  rea- 
sons. We  keep  saying  the  jobs  are  in  the  private  sector^  therefore, 
we've  got  to  make  the  private  sector  healthy. 

I'm  a  ^'doubting  Thomas,"  because,  as  a  hard*paying  taxpaying 
American,  I  can  remember  Zenith  moving  their  jobs  to  Mexico  ^ 
allegedly  for  inexpensive  labor.  I  remember  the  Chrysler  bailout  I  J 
remember  Uie  gas  lines  when  there  really  wasn't  a  gas  shortage. 
Many  of-us  have  got  a  bad  taste  in  our  mouth  for  big  industry,  but,   - . 

nevertheless,  I  thmk  we  havelna  alfprntivp  hut  toirontinue  to  work  

^withvUiem.  ^ 

Tm  certainly  not  an  expert,  but  I'm  simply  saying  something  is 
wrong  with  American  industry.  Any  time  Japan  can  ouy  lumber  in. 
Oregon,  take  it  to  Japan,  make  a  product,  send  it  back  overseas 
and  sell  it  to  Americans  cheaper  than  American  industry  can, 
something  is  wrong.  And  I  think  that  we  need  to  be  very  careful, 
because,  as  we  talk  about  the  increased  military  Jl>udget,  we're  ^  . 
repeating  history  again.  We  diverted  so  much  of  our  energy  and  \ 
resources  to  the  Vietnam  war,  to  space  exploration,  et  cetera,  and  r 
therefore,  we  helped  to  create  the  current  economic  problems.  I  \  •  , 
believe  in  a  strong  military,  Senator,  rest  assured  of  that,  and  rest  \ 
assured,  I  am  a  capitalist,  but,  having  said  that,  I  think  that  the    \  | 
new  missile  system  the/re  taking  about  would  create  53,000  jobs,     \  i 
however,  if  the  $1  billion  was  used  for  miass  transportation,  it  \ 


would  qreate  79,000;  if  the  billion  dollars  was  used  to  creati^  indus-. 
trial  day  care  programs  it  would  provide  120»000  jobs  that  would 
help  pat  folks  on  tax  rolls  as  dontributors.      ^  ^       .  ^ 

In  summary.  Senator,  all  Fm  saying  is  that  we  have  to  separate 
qrmbds  fimn  the  jMroblems,  Taxpayers  tend  to  look  at  victims,  that 
is,  swrn'mc  that  CETA  partidpcmtd  the  la^  folks  that  don't  want  to 
woriu  Assume  th^  are  on  CETA  payrolls.  You  and  I  know  t^t 
^t*8  not  the  real  {voblem.  Vffi  have  cheats  eveijfwhere.  The  real 
prdSledf  iB  the  private  sectors  inabili^  to  make  adequate  pirofits 
a^  tbdr  investmeht  <^  those  profits  in  hif^interest  jmmey  mar- 
kets, nvthor  than  idant  expansion  to  create  newjobs.  ^ 

For  exam^  the  post  office  will  lose  200,000  emplovees  once^ 
thqr  become  Adly  automated.  So,  we've  got  a  nuyor  problem  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  bjr  the  best  minds  in  this  country,  and  I 
think  we  oufl^t  to  have  a  Camp  David  meeting  x>n  the  problem  of 
autmnation,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  there. 
.  Senator  QuAYUL  You^vant  to  be  there? 

BIr.  BiooKS/  I'said  I  don't  have  to  be  there.  I'd  like  for  you  to  do 
it  Just  tsike  my  views. 

-  Senator  Quayle.01l  [Laughter;]  .  " 

ru  take  your  place.  1 11  make  sure  I  confer  with  yoa^  before  I  go. 

Well,  ihsdik  you  very  much  for  a  very  stimulating  and  challeng- 
ing testimony.  I  think  we  have  covered  a  lot^of  very  important 
issues,  and  we've  got  a  lot  of  tough  decisions  to  make,  but*you  anc^ 
I  are  dedicated  to  improving  the  system  that  we  have,  to  improving 
tl^  delivery  of  services,  to  the  people  that  need  it.  I  think  that's 
what  it's  all  about.      '  ^  % 

And  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  Indianapolis  today,  and  glad  thSt 
we  were  Me  to  accommodate  you,  and  nope  that  you  can  make 
your  next  £4>pointment,  wherever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Thank  you  very  much.  '  , 

Senator  ^aylb.  Thank  ^ou.  *  ^  '  . 

The  hearings  will  stand  m  recess.until  1:30. 
]  [Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed.]  ^  ^ 

AFTERNOON  SESSION  .  ' 

Senator  Quayle.  The  hour  is  1:30,  and  we  are  j;eady  for  the  third 
panel,  and  I  thank  the  panel  members  for  ti^eir  indulgence.  Jl 
wanted  to  get  to  them  this  morning,  but  we  didn't  have  time. 

From  the  Indiana  State  AFIrCTO,  Mr.  Max  Wrightf  National 
Association  tor  Human  DeveTopmeti^  W:  Hmd  Mof&tt;  Senior 
Enterprises,  .Inc.,  Marcia-  Levin;  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation of  St  Joe  County,  Theresa  Tyler;  and-the  National  Collaboja- 
Hon  for  Youth,  Lynn  McKinney. 

Thank  yoii  very  much.  Mr.  Wright,  would  you  go  ahead  and 

1>roceed  under  our  5-minute  rule^  and  we  will  still  have  som^  time 
or  questions.  Hold  .the  microph<me  right  up  close  so  everybody  in 
the  rear  pan  hear.  Thank*  you.  ^  .  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  MAX  F.  WUIGIIT,  SECRETARY-tltEASURER,  ' 
INDIANA  STATE  AFL-CIO,  , GREENWOOD,  IND.  <r 

Mr.  Wright.  Thank  you,  Senator  Quayle. 
And  it's  ^ood  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  I  am  Max  Wright,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Indiana  State  AFL-CIO.  This  labor  organiza- 
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tibn  represents  over  400,000  union  members,  and  over  1,000  local 
unions- in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  discuss  labor's  per- 
spective r^arding  issues  surrounding  the  reauthorization  of  CETA. 

As  to  the  question,  what  are  the  appropriate  .objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy,  the  national  perspective  should  in- 
clude objectives  which  will  coordinate  opportunities  for  individuals 
in  Doth  public  and  private  sectors,,  the  existing  systems  of  vocation- 
al education,  welfare,  adult  education,  postsecondary  education, 
business  and  labor  should  be  coordinated.  ^ 

If  these  policies  are  to  reflect  a  coordination  of  services  and 
opportunities  available  in  the  publi^and  private  sector,  the  follow- 
ing employment<^nd  training  objectives  should  be  met: 

No.  1,'  preparation  of  untrained,  low-skilled  individuals  for  pro- 
ductive employment. 

-  No.  2,  providing  job  location  and  placement  services. 

No.  3,  providing  upgrading  and  retraining  opportunities  for  those 
workers  displaced  as  a  result  of  technological  changes,  and  busi- 
ness and  industry  shutdown. 

No.  4,  provide  incentives  to  involve-the  private  sector  to  produce 
addition^d,  permanent  jobs. 
.  What  are  the  best  methods  for  doing  this? 

We  believe  that  increasing  the  coordination  of  the  opportunities 
for  training  for  future  productive  employment  is  the  key  factor. 
Indiana  has  existing  delivery  systems  whic<;i  provide  specific  serv- 
ices related  to  employment  and  training.  The  effectiveness'  of  link- 
ing .the  services  of  these  agencies  in  a  more  consistent  and  cost 
effective  manner  must  be  improved.  These  agencies,  by  emphasiz- 
ing cooperation,  innovative  programs,  and  involving  the  private 
sector,  can  address  the  emplo}rment  issues.  This  coordination 
should  not  preclude  those  training  opportunities  available  in  the 
private  sector  now  and  in  the  future;  for  example,  corporate  train- 
ing, OJT  and  the  apprenticeship  system. 

We  must  also  provide  opportunities  for  education  and  training' 
programs  to  develop  skill  base  for  productive  employment  of  indi- 
viduals. - 

In  providing  these  services,  several  factors  should  be  carefully 
considered.  Training  needs  should  be  projected  through  carefully 
conducted  research  in  order  to  fill  present  and  future  job  slots  as 
qpi)0sed  to  training  individuals  with  outdated,  obsolete  skills,  for 
whiclTthere  is  no  market.  EmpHasIs  should  not  be  concentrated  so 
heavily  on  training  new  v^rorkers;  the  private  sector  efforts  should 
also  be  geared  to  retraining  and  upgrading  of  Workers'  skills.  Final- 
ly, in  conjunction  with.rheeting  the  individual's  needs,  the  needs  of 
business  and  labor  should  be  considered.  To  promote  a  good  work- 
ing relationship,  the  private  sector  must  realize  value  from  their 
participation  to  simple  and  profitable  incentives. 

Several  factors  which  would  induce  private  sector  participation 
are:  Continuance  of  tax  incentives  for  new  job  creation,  OJT  reim- 
"bursement,  TJTC;  involve  small  businesses  and  labor  to  a  greater 
extent;  work  closely  with  labor  union  apprenticeship  coordinat<Jrs 
and  other  linkages  within  the  vocational  education  system  to  devel- 
op/additional  training  opportunities. 
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The  question:  Should  particular  groups  in  the  labor  force  be  the 
concern  of  employment  policy?  / 

Target  groups  should  be  identified  at  the  local  level  based  on 
nationally  devised  guidelines.  These  opportunities^  should  be  taiade 
available  to  any  .U.S.  citizen  who  is  either  unemplwed  or  underem- 
ployed; The  States  should  determine  priorities,  waA  communities  be 
given  flexibility  to  respond  to  changing  economic  conditions  at  the 
local  level. . .  ,  "    .  V  ^/  . 

Funds  for  upgrading-retraining  should  be^earmarked  to  assist 
workers  displac^  as  a  result  of  plant  cLtxsmgs^  relocation^  and 
technological,  changes.  The  private  sector,  possibly  through^e  title ' 
Vn»  of  otate  economic  development  funos  and  priorities,  will  be 
particularly  adept  at  providing  the  training  opportunities  for  tUs 
group.  In  doidg  this»  many  individuals  can  be  trained  more  quickly 
since  these  in^viduals  have  an  employment  history  and  job  skills 
which  indicate  they  will  be  readily  eniployable  after  training. 

No.  what  are  the  appropriate  iplationships  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local 'governments  in  the/funding,  design,-and  adminis- 
tration of  employment,  and  training/programs? 

Overall,  broad  employment  and  training  policy  guidelines  should 
be  set  at  the  national  level  based /on  information  provided  by  the 
States,  before  deciding  on  funding  ^allotments.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  del^ate  all  i^  administrative  functions  to  the 
States.  Supervising  the  local  programs  should  be  a  function  of  the 
States  because  of  their  greater  ayareness  of  local  conditions. 

In  the  development  of  block  grairt  guidelines  and  legislation,  we 
must  be.  careful  not  to  put  the  burden  of  responsibilities  on  State 
and  \ocsl  governments  without /giving  them  real  authority.  Block 
grants  should  rely  on  contract^  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  allowing  for  certain  program  protections  while 
removing  the  Federal  bureaucracy  from  interface  with  State  oper- 
ations without  resorting  to  total  abandonment  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility ' 

In  addition,  the  role  of  the  States  in  administering  employment 
training  prc^ams  should  be  solidified  through  long-range  plan- 
ning, with  established  goals  and  objectives  in  mind;  for  example, 
Indiana's  move  to  merge  the  goals  of  employment  and  training 
with  economic  development. 

Uo,  6,  what  is  the  appropriate  role  of  the  private  sector  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  employment  and  training  policy? 

The  private  sector  is  the  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  future 
employment  and  training  programs,  as  well  as  the  total  Reagan 
supply-side  economic  package  and  economic  development.  The 
public  sector  employment  and  and  training  programs  will  succeed 
only  through  intense  cultivation  of  business,  industry,  and  Jabor, 

I  would  just  like  p>  complete  my  remarks  by  saying,  have  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  worked?  It  is  our  opinion  that 
these  programs  have  been  more  succ^ful  than  given  credit  for.  • 
Evaluation  of  past  pr<^ams  has  dealt  upon  the  number  of  nersons 
served,  positive  terminations,  and  adherence  to  the  r^ulations. 

Evaluation  of  these  factors  does  not  come  close  to  evaluating  the 
people  impact  of  a  particular  program. 

Through  observation,  research,  and  personal  experience,  I've  ob- 
served that  those  programs  which  are  most  effective  involve  the 
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cooperation  of  several  groups;  university,  auto  plants,  prime  spon- 
sors, local  unions,  in  planning  and  ,operation  of  training  programs. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wright. 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wright  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OP  MAX  P.  WRIGHT 
SECRETARY/TREASURER,  INDIANA  STATE  AFL^^IO 
I  BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  «  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ISSUER 
'  '    ^  AUGUST  26,  I98I-INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

I  AM  MAX  WRIGHT,  SBCRETARY/T^SURER  OP  THE  INDIANA  STATE  AFL-CIO.  THIS 
.LABOR  ORGANIZATION  REPRESENT^  OVER  400,000  UNION  MEMBERS  IN  OVER  1,000 
'local  UNIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OP  INDIANA.     I  APPRECIATE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

DISCUSS  LABOR'S  PRESPECTIVE  REGARDING  ISSUES  SURROUNDING  THE  REAUTHOR- 

KATIOK  or  CETA^ 

XEAidAN'S  *PR0GRAM  POR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY IS  PREDICATED  ON  SEVERAL  GOALS. 
TMO"  OF  THESE  GOALS  PERTAIN  TO  OUR  DISCUSSION,  HERE,  REGARDING  THF  FUTURE 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

TBROOGH  A  VARIETY  OF  ECONOMIC  MEASURES,  THE  CURRENT  ADMINISTRATION  IN- 
TENDS TO  REDUCE  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  FROM  7.5%  TO  5.5%  OR  5.6%  BY  CALENDAR 
YEAR  *86*    THIS  WOULD  REFLECT  A  DROP  TO  THE  I97I  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  LEVEL. 
*IK  ADDITION,  THROUGH  THIS  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  PROGRAM,   THE   ASMINISTRATION , 
HAS  SET  THE  AMBITIOUS  GOAL  OF  INCREASING  THE  EC(»tOHY*S  TOTAL  OUTPUT  BY 
'23%  BETWEEN  *8'0  AND  '86. 

> 

TO  ACCOMPLISH  -THIS,  CONSISTENT  EFFORTS  MUST  BE  MADE  THROUGH  THE  COORDINATION 
yr  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  TO  TRAIN  WORKERS  AND  CREATE  MORE  JOBS 
MADE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  INVOLVING  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO  REVITALIZE  OUR 
LABOR  rORCS  AilD  UHSUCTSIES.    THIS  IS  KSCESSAHY  IH  /wDITION  TO  CHA^fGES  IN 
FISCAL  POLICIES*    WITBOUT  THE  CONTRIBUTION  Or  AN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
SYSTEM  AMD  RELATED  PROGRAMS,  THERE  WUj:.  BE  NO  DECREASE  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
OR  INCREASE  IN  THE  GNP.    WITHOUT>>  JOBS,  WORKERS  CANNOT  PRODUCE  THE  GOODS 
AMD  SERVICES  NECESSARY  FOR  SUCH  A  TREMENDOUS  SURGE  OF  GROWTH  NOR  WILL  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  DECREASE* 
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FOR  THIS  REASON,  CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION  MUST    BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  ISSUES  WB 
ARB  DISCUSSING  TODAY. 

1.    WHAT  ARE  THE  APPROPRIATE  OBJECTIVES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND.  TRAINING  POUCY? 

THE  NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE  SHOULD  INCLUDE  OBJECTIVES  WHICH  WILL  COORDINATE 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  IN  BOTH  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTORS. 
THE  EXISTING  SYSTEMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  WELFARE,  ADULT  EDUCATION, 
POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATIW,  Bl?^INESS  AND  LABOR  SHOULD  BE  COORDINATED^ 

,  THE  GOALS  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REVITALIMION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY  CAN  BE  ACHIEVED,  PARTIALLY,  BY  PROMOTING  SEVERAL  PRIORITIES. 

DEALING  WITH  UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  CRUCIAL?  UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  INFLATIONARY.  ON 
BOTH  THE  NATIONAL  AND  iOCAlT  LEVEL,  AMERICA  NEEDS  A  POLICY  TO  REDUCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  CREATE  JOBS  THROUGH  A  COMBINATION  OF  AGGREGATES »  MONETARY- 
FISCAL  POLICES  AND  SELECTIVE  PROGRAMS.  ^ 

IF  THESE  POLICIES  ARE  TO  REFLECT  A  COORDINATION  OF  SERVICES  AND  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES AWVILABLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR,  THE  FOLLOWING 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OBJECTIVES  SHOULD  BE  MET  J     PREPARATION  OF  UN- 
TRAINED, LOW-SKILLED  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENT!  PROVIDING  JOB 
LOCATION'  M;o  placement  SERVICES!  PROVIDING  UPGRADIl^G  AND  RETRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THOSe'  WORKERS  DISPLACED  AS  A  RESULT  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGES,  AND  BUSINESS  AI^D  INDUSTRY  SHUT  DOWN?  .AND  PROVIDING,  INCENTIVES  TO 
INVOLVE  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO  PRODUCE  ADDITIONAL,  PERMANENT  JOQS. 

2.    WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  METHODS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  EMPLOY- 
KENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY? 

>  O 
INCREASING  THE  COORDINATION  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRAINING  FOR  FUTURE 
PRODUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENT  IS  THE  K£V  FACTOR.     IJIDIANA  H^S  EXISTING  DELIVERV 
SYSTEMS  WHICH  PROVIDE  SPECIFIC  SERVICES  RELATED  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
.   IHG.     THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  LINKING  THE  SERVICES  OF  THESE  AGENCIES  IN  A 
MORE  CONSISTENT  AND  COST  EFFECTIVE  MANNER  MUST  BE  IMPROVED.  THESE 
AGENCIES,  BY  EMPHASIZING  COOPERATION,  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS  AND  INVOLVING 
THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR,  CAN  ADDRESS  THE  EMPLOYMENT  isSUES.    THIS  COORDINATION 
SHOULD  NOT.  PRECLUDE  THOSE  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  PRIVATE  ^ 
SECTOR  NOW  AND  FUTURE,  I.E.  CORPORATE  TRAINING,  OJT  AND  THE  APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEM. 
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ANOTHER  SUITABLE  METHOb  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  EMPLOYMENT  iND  TRAINING  POLICY 
IS  TO  PROVIDE  qppORTUNITY  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIHING  PROGRAMS  TO  DEVELOP- 
THEyXILL  BASE  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIVIDUALS.     IN  PROVIDING 
^THESE  SERVICES  SEVERAL  FACTORS  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  CONCIDERED,  ^TRAINING 
'IIEEDS\^SH0ULD  BE  PROJECTED  THROUGH  CAREFULLY  CONDUCTED  RESEARCH  IN  ORDER 
TO  PILL  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  JOB  SLOTS  AS  OPPOSED  TO  TRAINING  INDIVIDUALS 
WITH*  *\  OUTDATED,  OBSOLETE  SKILLS  FOR  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  MARKET,  EMPHASIS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  CCWCOITRATED  SO  HEAVJL^  ON  TRAINING  NEW  WORKERS;  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  EFFORTS  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  GEARED  TO  RETRAINING  AND  UPGRADING 
OF  WORKERS'  SKILLS,    FINALLY,  JN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  MEETICNG  THE  INDIVIDUAL'S 
MEEDS,  THE  NEEDS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  LABOR  SHOULD  BE  CONSICDERED,    TO  PROMOTE 
A  GOOD  HORklNG  RELATIONSHIP,  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  MUST  ^lEALIZE  VALUE  FROM 
THEIR  PARTICIPATION, 

THIS  LEADS  TO  THE  THIRD  METHOD  OF  APPROACH,     SIMPLE  Atio  PROFITABLE  IN 


TO  PARTICIPATE 
WHICH  WOULD  INDUCE 


CENTIVES  MOST  BE  PROVIDED  TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EMPLOYERS 
IN  EMPLOYHENnr  ANg  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  SEVERAL  FACTORS 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  PARTICIPATION  ARE:  I 

A,  CONTINUANCE  OF  TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  NEW  JOb!  CREATION, I, E, 

oj;T  reimbursement,tjtc  etc,; 

B,  INVOLVE  SMALL  ^BUSINESSES  AND  LABOR  TO  A  GREATER  EXTENT; 

C,  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  LABOR  UNION  APPRENTICEsjllP  COORDINATORS 
AND  OTHER  LINKAGES  WITHIN  THE  VOCATIONAL  pUCATION  SYSTEM 

.  TO  DEyELOP  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES, 


SHODLD  PARTICULAR  GROUPS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  BE  THE 


CONCERN  OF 


EMPLOYMENT  POLICY?  ] 
~  •  >| 

THE  MAIN  FACTOR  USED  TO  DETERMINE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE 
EMPLOYMENT  STATUS »     ALTHOUGH  LIMITS  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR  SPECIFIC  SERVICES 
HUST  BE  SET  UP,     TARGET  GROUPS  SHOULD  BE  IDENTIFIED  AT  "^HE  LOCAL  LEVEL 
BXSED  6M  NATIONALLY  DEVISED  QUIDELI*!E£,    THESE  Oprcr.TUT.'ITIEC  CIICULD  DE 
Ma6e  available  to  A!IY  U,S>  CITIZEN  THAT  IS  EITHER  UNEMPllOYED  OR  UNDER- 
EMPLOYEDk    THE  STATES  SHOULD  DETERMINE  PRIORITIES  AND  COMMUNITIES  BE. 
GIVEN  FLEXIBILITY  TO  RESPOND  TO  CHANGING  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  LOCAL 
LEVEL,  '  j 

IN  SEVERAL  EASTERN  AND  MID*WESTERN  STATES,  IN  ADDITION  TO  CONTINUING 
TARGETED  CROUPS  IDENTIFIED  PREVIOUSLY,  ANOTHER  TARGET  GROUP  SHOUU)  BE 
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IPWfXFlED.  .  rams  FOR  UPGRADIMC/RETOAININC  SBOULO  BE  EARMARKED  TO  ASSIST 
MORXERS  DISPLACED  AS  A  RESULT  OP  PLANT  CLOSINGS/RELOCATION  AND  TECHONOLOC- 
XCAL  ADVANCES.    THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR,  POSSIBLY  THROUGH  TITLE  VII  <k  STATE 
KONOtaC  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS  AND*  PRIORITIES  r  WILL  BE  PARTICOLARLiq|DEPT 
AT  PROVIODW  THE  TRAINING  OPPORTONITIES  FOR  THIS  GROUP.    IK  OoSg  THIS, 
MANY  INblVlOUALS  CAM  BE  TRAINED  MORE  QUICKLY  SINCETHESE  INDIVIDUALS  HAVE^  AN 
EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY  AND  JOB  sklLLS  WHICH  INDICATE  THEY  WILL  BE  READILY 
BCPLOYABLE  AFTER  TRAINING. 

4.    WHAT  ARE  THE  APPROPRIATE  RELATIO^^SHIPS  BETWEEN  FEDERAL.  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVtRNMENTC  IN  THE  FUNDING,  DESIGN  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
P<FLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS?.  ^ 

•OVERALL,  BROAD  EMPLOYMOIT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY  GUIDELINES  SHOULD  BE  SET 
AT  THE  >UTIONAL  LEVEL  BASED  ON  INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  THE'  STATES  BEFORE 

*  DECIDING  ON  FUNDING  ALLOTMENTS  >    THE  te)ERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  NOT  ^ 
DELEGATE  ALL  ITS, ADMINISTRATIVE  PUNCTIONS  TO  THE  STATB5.,   SUPERVISING  THE 

"  ufcAL  PROGRAMS  SttOULD  BE  A  FUNCTION  OF  tHE, STATES  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  GREATER  ■ 
AWARZMESS  OF  LOCAL  CONDITIONS.    BASED  ON  NATIONAL  POLICY,*  STATES  SHOULD 
DELEGATE  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OPERATION  TO  LOCAL  AGENCIES.  MOST 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ISSUES  CAN  BE  MELTED  DOWN  TO  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL  AND  , 
IMITATIVE  MUST  COMB  FROM  THERE.    FROM  FEDERAL  TO  STATE  DOWN  TO  LOCAL 
AGENCIES,  COOPERATION^ MUST  EXIST.    EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  WST  BE  COORDINATED  MORf  CLOSELY  SINCE,  THROUGH  THE  PROPOSED 
'  BLOCK  CRWrr  DISBURSEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  MONEY,  Tjfc  STATES  MILL  HAVE  THE 
ULTIMATE' DISCRETION  FOR  DISBURSEMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

HI  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BLOCK  GRANT  GUIDELINES  AND  LEGISLATION,  WE*MUST 
BE  CAREFUL  NOT  TO  PUT  THE  BURDEN  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
OOVErSiENTS  Ml^THOtrr  giving  them  real  authority.    BLOCK  GRANTS  SHOULD  j> 
RttY  ON  CONTRACTS  BETWEEN^  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  STATES  ALLOWING 
FOR  CERTAIN  PROGRAM  PROTECTIONS  WHILE  REMOVING  THE  FEDERAL  .'BUREAUCRACY 
FROM  INTERFACE  WITH  STATE  OPERATIONS  WITHOUT  RESORTING  TO  TOTAL  ABANDON- 
MENT OF  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

.    nt  ADDITION,  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  STATES  IN  ADMIN ISTi^RING  EMPLOYMENT  AND  y 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE  SOLlblFIED  THROUGH  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  WITH 
'  BCTABLlSHn)  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN  MIND,   I.E.,  INDIANA'S  MOVE  TO 
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MBRCE  THB  GOALS, OF  EMPLOVMEMT  AND  TRAINING  WITH  ECONOHIC  DEVEW>PHENT.  .  ^ 

»  »  ,         *  ' 

5.    KHAT  IS  THE  APPROPRIATE  ROLE  OP  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IN  THE  DESIGW 
AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT*  AND  TRAINING  POLICY? 

■v  * 

THE, PRIVATE  SECTOR  IS  THE  KEY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE  Ot'  FUTURE  EMPLOY- 
^NENT  AND  TRAINING 'PROGRAMS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  TOTAL  REAGAN  SUPPLY-SIDE 
ECOWOHIC^PACKACB  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,    THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR  EMPL9YMENt' 
AND  TRAINING  PKOCRAMS  WILL  SUCCEED  ONLY  THROUGH  INTENSE  CULTIVATION  OF 
BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY  AND  LABOr/  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  CAN  PROVIDE  A  SUPPLY 
OF  ADEQUATELY  TRAINED  WORKERS  UTILIZING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  UNION 
APPRENI^ICE^HIP  PROGRAMS  TO  DESIGN  APPROPRIATE  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES. 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  THE  U.S»'S  GOAL  OF  INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY,  INCREASING 
THE  CMP,  IS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS  CAN  ACT  AS  THE  FACILITATOR  FOR  LOCAL  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  PROGRAMS.     PiCS  CAN  FUND  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  ASSIST 
LOCAL  BUSKIESSES^-J'JC^LITATE  ENTREPRENEURSHIP  AND  SERVE  IS  A  LINKAGE 
•EiWEDr  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAICNING  PROGRAM  AGENCIES  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR/ 
LXBOR  COUNCILS  AND  UNIONS,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  CAN  ALSO 
PROVIDE  LINKAGES. 

THE  RECONCILIATION  BUDGET  REFLECTS  FAITH  KT  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  AS  FUNDA- 
MENTAL TO  ECONOMIC  MOTIVATION  AND  GROWTH,    tCONOMICf  THEORISTS  CREDIT 
THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  WITH  BEING  MORE  CAPABLE  OF  ENLIGHTENED  DECISIONS «  BETTER 
NAN^EMENT  SKILLS  AND  OPERATING  ON  THE  BtSIS  OF  BETTER  INFORMATION.  THUS, 
THE  TITLE  VII  PRpATE  SECTOR  INITIATIVES  PROGRAM  WHICH  HAS  GONE  THROUGH 
THE  RECONCILIATION  PROCESS  PRACTICALLY  UNSCATHED. 

THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IS  ESTIMATED  SPENDING  $40  BILLION  PER  YEAR  FOR  EMPLOY- 
terr  AND  TRAUtING  PROGRAMS.  THROUGH    COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PLANS 
THIS  AMOUNT  CC^LO  BE  REDUCED  TO  AS  LOW  AS  $20  BILLION  THROUGH  INC^TlVES 
AND  TAX  CREDITS.  ,  IN  REA::,ITY,  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOll  CAN  Bfi^TICED  TO  PAR- 
TICIPATE AND  REALIZE  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS.    AT  THE  SJ^IS  TIME,  UNDEREMPLOYED 
AND^OIPLOYED  DijsADVANTACED  INDIVIDUALS  WII^  BECOME  PRODUCTIVE,  TRAINED 
WORKERS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  PROSPERITY  OF  BOTH  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EMPLOYERS  AND 
THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY  WHILE*  IMPROVING  THEIR  OWt«  STANDARD  OF  L^CVING.     PRIME  . 
SPONSORS  THROUGH  THE  PIC*S  CAN  BE  THE  CATALYSTS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THIS. 
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BAVg  mPLOVMENT  AND  TRAIHIHG  PROGRAMS  WORKED? 

IT  IS  OUR  OPINION  THAT  THESE  PROGRAMS  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  SUCCESSFUL  THAN 
GIVEN  CREDIT  FOR.    EVALUATION  OF  PAST  PROGRAMS  HAS  DWELT  UPON  THE  NUMBER 
OF  PERSONS  SERVED,  POSITIVE  TERMINATIONS  AND  ADHERENCE  TO  THE  REGULATIONS. 
EV>I.OATION  OF  THESE  FACTORS  DOES  NOT  COME  CLOSE  TO  EVALUATING  THE  "PEOPLE 
IMPACT-  OF  A  PARTICULAR  PROGRAM.    THROUGH  OBSERVATION,  RESEARCH  AND  PER-  . 
SdW\L  EXPERIDJCE,  I'VE  OBSERVED  THAT  THOSE  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ARE  MOST  EFFEC- 
TIVE INVOLVE  THE  COOPERATION  OF  SEVERAL  GROUPS,  I-E.  UNIVERSITY,  AUTO 
PLANT,  PRIME  SPONSORS  AND  LOCAL  UNION,  IN  PLANNING  AND  OPERATION  OF 
4rAINING  PROGRAMS.    COMMON?  SENSE  TELLS  US  THAT  SOME  PROGRAMS  WORK  WHILE 
OTHERS  DON'T.    THERE  ARE  MANY  FACTORS  WHICH  INFLUENCE  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE,, 
NAMELY:    GOOD  THOROUGH  PLANNING,  ADEQUATE  FUNDING  LEVEL,  GOOD  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS AMD  UTILIZATION  OF  ALL  AVAILABLE  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES. 

PERHAPS  LOOKING  AT  A  COST  COMPARISON,  PAST  AND  FUTURE,  MIGHT  ADD  MORE 
LIGHT,    THE- REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  MADE  SUBSTANTIAL  CUTS  IN  CETA  PRO- 
CRAMS,  PUTTING  IN  PLACE  A  VERY  EXPENSIVE  JOBS  PROGRAM.     IN  THE  PAST, 
*PSE  JOBS,  FOR  example;    cost     less  than  5X0,000;  PUBLIC  WORKS  JOBS  COST 
NO  MORE  THAN  $50,000  ON  THE  AVERAGE.    SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMISTS  ADMIT 
THEIR  NEW  JOBS  WILL  COST  $234,334  EACH,  OR  $703.3  BILLION  BY  1986  TO  CREATE 
3  MILLION  JOBS  TO  STIMULATE  THE  ECONOMY. 

ON^ING  RESEARCH  MUST  BE  CONDUCTED  TO  ACTUALLY  DETERMINE  COST  EFFECTIVE- 
»  NESS. 

THANK  VOU. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Moffatt. 
'  / 
STAfEMENT  OF  W.  DAVID  MOFFATT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT,  INDI- 
ANA  REGION,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 

Mr.  Moffatt.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  W.  David  Moffatt,  and 
I  am  the  regional  director  of  the  National  Association  for  Human 
Development,  and  formerly  the^  deputy  director  of  the  State  com- 
mission of  aging. 

We,  at  NAHD,  are  currently  providing  employment  training  and. 
job  placement  assistance  for  disadvantaged  young  and  older  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

My  testimony  will  address  two  topics  relating  to  employment 
training  policies  and  services  on  behalf  of  the  adult  population,  age 
55  and  over.  ' 
_^  First,  I  would  like  to  report  on  a  special  survey  recently  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  Association  for  Human  Development  and  on 
behalf  of  the  commission  on  aging,  relating  to  the  needs/  and  de- 
sires of  Marion  County  older  adults  in  the  areas  of  employment, 
training,  health,  and  income. 

During  June  of  1981,  65  older  adults  administered  interview 
questionnaires  to  over  4,800  older  county  residents,  aged  55  and 
over,  at  senior  centers,  nutrition  sites,  public  housing,  on  the 
street,  parks,  wherever  persons  ageii  55  and  over  could  be  found. 
Respondents  represerited  over  3.5  percent  of  Marion  County's  total 
population  of  the  targeted  group;  a  total  number  of  1,976  men  and 
2,832  women. 

Of  those  interviewed,  24  percent  were  already  employed  either 
part  tkne  or  full  time,  and  22  percent  of  the  unemployed  respond- 
ents reported  an  interest  and  a  desire  to  be  empldyed.  Fifteen 
Ifercent  of  the  respondents  desiring  work  wanted  tp  work  part 
time,  and  7  percent  wanted  to  work  full  time. 

While  the  survey  indicated  that  22  percent  of  the  i!)ersons,  aged 
55  and  over,  wanted  to  work,  it  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  BLS  data  for 
Marion  County,  and  the  7  surrounding  counties,  which  record  and 
4.1  percent  of  the  over-55  population  is  registered  with  the  State 
employment  offices  to  work.  \ 

Survey  data  indicated  that  40  percent  of  the  respondents  were 
interested  in  additional  training"  to  learn  new  skills  or  to  enhance 
already  held  skills  to  help  them  reenter  the  work  force;  33  percent 
of  the  respondents  reported  having  a  high  school  diplonia,  with  21 
percent  having  advanced  draining  or  higher  education;  62  percent 
reported  that  their  health  was  good  to  excellent.  \ 

In  summary,  the  Marion  County  survey  sample  characterizes  the 
older  adult  population  as  mostly  healthy,  reasonably  well-educated, 
many  desirous  of  further  training  assistance,  and  many  low- 
income,  needing  and  wanting  to  work  at  least  part  time  to  meet 
their  income  needs.  ^ 

The  secopd  part  of  the  survey  was  directed  to  county  employers 
to  determine  their  interests  and  attitudes  toward  hiring  the  qlder 
worker.  Of  the  1,530  employers  surveyed  by  mail,  179,  or  more 
than  10  percent,  responded.  Sixty-five  percent  indicated  that  they 
were  willing  and  interested  in  hirir^g  older  persons. 

I    <  ^ 
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Throughout  the  economy,  substantial  investments  are  made  in 
counsehng,  training,  and  placement  services  to  assist  the  young 
with  first  careers.  Significant  investments  are  now  needed  to  pro- 
vide similar  services  to  older  unemployed  persons  wanting  to  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  their  communities 
through  work  opportunities.  Assigning  a  very  low  priority  to  the 
needs  of  older  persons  for  such  services  and  assistance  must  end, 
and  creative  work  which  takes  into  account  the  skills  and  accumu- 
lated experiences  of  older  people  needs  to  be  made  available. 

NAHD  believes  that  specific  tai^eting  of  employment  trammg 
opportunities  for  older  adults,  coupled  with  employer  awareness 
activities  tailored  on  behalf  of  older  adults,  can  pay  long-lasting 
dividends  in  providing  a  balanced  and  productive  work  force,  while 
meeting  the  urgent  economic  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Older  persons,  as  well  as  younger  persons,  need  more  than  a 
chair  in  a  classroom  to  enter  the  world  of  work.  Many  need  varioua 
kinds  of  reorientation  and  counseling  assistance  in  identifying  and 
closing  gaps  in  their  preparation  for  return  to  the  world  of  work. 
Many  older  adults  have  financial,  transportation,  health,  and  hous- 
ing problems,  and  some  may  require  motivational  or  other  kinds  of 
psychological  counseling  to  restore  confidence  and  to  adapt  to  life- 
style changes,  ,   .  . 

We  urge  that  public  policy  rules  and  relations  assure  equal 
opportunitieb  for  such  services  to  low-income,  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed older  adults  as  an  integral  part  of  employment  training  and 
job  placement  assistance.  % 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  testimony  on 
behalf  of  older  workers. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Moflatt. 
f^^fThe  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  MoflFatt  follows:] 
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Statement  or  W.  David  MorrArr.  Regional  Directok«  National  AssoaATiON 
roE  HuMAk  Development 

Mr.  Chairoin  *nd  acabers  of  the  Eaployjacnt  and  Productivity  Subcossmlttce^ 
of  the  Senate  labor  and  Kusan  Resources  Co«4ittee,  ny  naae  is  W.  David  $V)ffatt, 
and  I  as  the  Sesional  Director  of  the  Sational  Association  for  Huaan  Developsent, 
a  non-profit  organization,  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  located  at 
850  Korth  Pennsylvania  Street  in  Indianapolis. 

The  National  Association  for  !{;san  Development  has  been  designed  to  assist 
the  aged  and  other  segaents  of  our  society  toward  the  fulfil Isent  of  their 
social,  physical,  economic  and  intellectual  n«eds.. 

are  currently  providing  caployacnt  training  and  job  placement  assistance 
for  disadvantaged  young  arx!  older  residents  of  the  City  of  Indianapolis. 

We  are  today  concerned  about  1)  the  lack  of  sufficient  activities  to  pro- 
vide training  and  job  opportunities  for  older  adults  who  are  econoaicaily  and 
soc^aUx  dependent,  or  potentially  dependent;  and  2)  the  barriers  which  exist 
t*ithin  the  aarietplace  and  the  private  enterprise  systea  which  prevent  organi- 
sations, ajenc:cs  and  eaployers  froa  responding  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly  due  to  age,  language,  race,  or  ethnic  biases. 

Today,  ay  test  laony  vill  address  two  topics  relating  to  eaplo)-aent  training 
policies  and  services  on  behalf  of  the  adult  population,  age  S5  and  over,  and 
they  include: 

1)  The  esploysent  needs  and  desires  of  older  workers  as  docuaented  in  the 
recent  esplo>'aent  and  job  opportunity  sur/ey  conducted  within  Marion  C*ionty;  and 

2)  The  services  and  actions  needed  to  coapleaent  and  expand  eaploy=ent  and 
tra£ning  activities  -or  this  target  population  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

3»e  are  all  faailiar  with  charts  and  graphs  showing  age  distributions  xhen 
J,e  ynited 'States        fo^.^JcJ,  -t  the  r-rr.  cf  th:3  century,  it  present,  -v.t^ 
IS  projected  for  the  future.    The  oidcr  adult  age  group  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  rapidly  expanding  segaent  of  our  population  whose  incoae  needs  aust  be  aet  ,^ 
as  continued  -.nflation  !cads,  or  haS  led,  sany  older  adults  to  dependency  where 
no  other  alternatives  exist.    NAi©  believes  that  esployaent  and  training  and 
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job  placement  assistance  can  serve  as  a  practical  intervention^^a^anisa  in 
aaintainint  ecoaoalc  self-sufficiency  for  older  adults  living  at  or  near  the 
poverty  level  by  assisting  thea  to  provide  ©ore  of  theit  own  support  while  re- 
aainiag  !  roductively  involved  in  paid  work,  full  or^-part-tise. 

We  further  believe  there  is  an  urgent  necess/ty  for  both  public  and  pri* 
vate  agencies  and  eaployerS  to  institute  policies  and  services  which  are  designed 
to  encourage  and  assist  these  needy  older  adufts  toward  a  productive  alternative. 
Unfortunately,  for  theaost  ^rt.  national ^^npower  prograas  appear  to  focus  on 
disadvantaged  youth  and  youag  adults  while  aiddle  aged  and  older  workers  are 
neglected.    This  lack  of  ade<?iatc  focus  by  policy  sakers  and  i«ple=entors  is  a 
serious  ispedisent  to  isproving  the  q',:ality  of  their  lives  and.  in  cany  instances, 
they  ate  the  population  needing  assistance  the  eost.    The  non-participation  or 
exclusion  of  this  growing  segscnt  of  our  population  froa  the  labor  force  should 
be  a  targeted  concern  of  eaployaent  policy  aaVers. 

.■Ccw  I  would  like  to  report  on  a  special  survey  recently  conducted  by  the 
Kational  Association  for  Huaan  Developcent  on  behaK  of  the  Indiana  Ccaaission  cn 
the  Aging  and  Aged  relating  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  Marion  County  older  Aciults 
in  the  areas  of  ecplo>aent,  trainir.g,  health,  and  incone. 

During  June  19«1.  6S  older  adults,  who  had  incoses  at  \2S\  of  poverty  level 
or  less,  adainistered  interview  questionnaires  to  over  4. SCO  older  county  resi- 
dents* aged  SS  and  over,  at  senior  centers,  nutrition  sites,  public  housing 
projects. ^shopping  aalls.  churches,  oa  the  street  and  in  parks  and  wherever  per- 
sons aged  SS  and  over  could  be  found.    Respondents  represented  over  3.5t 
«arion  Owinty's  total  population  of  the  targeted  group.  Persons  interviewed  in- 
cluded residents  froa  center  city  as  well  as  subi^rban  Marion  County  for  a  total 
nuaber  of    1.976  aen  and  2.852  wo«n.  Age  distribution  was  fairly  equal  between 
nen  and  woaen  with  61*.  =f  the  rc.r-n.Vnr<  falling  below  the  age  of  70.  Of  those 
interviewed.  24\  were  already  employed  either  part-tme  or  full  tiae  and  22X  of 
'the  une=ployed  respondents  reporter!  an  interest  and  desire  to  be  eaployed.  Fif- 
teen percent  of  the  respondents  desiring  ^ork  w..nted  to  work  part-tize;  and  7% 
-anted  to  work  full-tiae.  A  slightly  higher  percentage  of  nen  exprr«ed  a  desire 
for  ecployarnt  than" did  woaen.  Nearly  an  equal  percentage  of  nen  and  woocn  were 
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looking  for  partitive  vork  while  8.5Z  of  otn  and  6Z  of  uooen  were  looking  for 
full'tlse  vork. 

Vhll«  th«  survey  Indicated  that  22Z  of  the  persons^  age  SS  and  over,  wanted 
to  voric^  it  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  BLS  data  for  Marlon  County  and  the  seven 
surrounding  counties  which  record  that  4.1Z  of  the  over-5S  population  is 
registerc'd  with  the  State  esploytaent  offices  to  work. 

,  Survey  data  indicated  tHaC  40Z  of  the  respondents  were  interested  In  addition- 
al tralnii^  .to  learn  scv  skills  or  to  enhance  already  held  skil7s  to  help  then 
re-enter  the  work  force.    Signif icantly^  33Z  of  the  respondents  reported  having 
a  high  school  diplcaa.  with  21Z  having  advanced  training  or  higher  education; 
thus  cocprlsing  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  experience  and  resources  for  the  cossunlty. 
as  yet  untapped. 

Contrary  to  popular  eisconception  regarding  older  adults.  62Z  reported  their 
health  was  good  to  excellent.    It  was  also  noted  that  42Z  reported  they  were 
sarrfed  and  living  with  spouse. 

In  response  to  household  incoae  questions.  60Z  of  the  respondents  reported 
they  were  at  1252  of  the  poverty  level  or  belov.  as  reflected  In  the  total  yearly 
incoses:  for  one  person.  $5,388  or  less;  for  a  couple.  $7,113  or  le«:  and  for 
a  faally  of  £>ur.  $10,563  or  less.    Fespoiscs  regarding  Incoae  adequacy  revealed 
that  62Z  could  not  «ke  ends  eeet  or  that  they  Just  aanaged  tw  get  by. 

In  susiary,  the  Marion  County  survey  sarplc  characterizes  the  older  adult 
population  as  aostly  healthy;  reasonably  well-educated;  aany  desirous  of  further 
training  assistance;  and  oany  low-incc=e.  n.  .»Ing  and  wanting  to  work  at  least 
part-tit£C  to  5*et  their  incosc  need*. 

ft 

The  second  part  of  the  survey  was  directed  to  county  esploycrs  to  determine 
their  interests  and  attitudes  to».-3rd  hiring  the  older  worker.^  Of  the  1.530  em- 
ployers surveyed  by  sail.  176— or  core  than  lOZ— responded.    Sixty-five  percent 
indicated  that  they  were  willing  and  interested  in  hiring  older  persons, 

A  few  additional  eaploycrs  expressed  a  willingness  lo  hire  older  adults  in  kinds 
I 

of  Jobs  which  reflected  a  continuing  oisconception  regarding  age  and  productivity 
of  the  older  person.    KAHD  believes  that  iopro'.2d  infor^sation  sharing  can  effcc- 
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lively  eliainate  $oae  of  the  aiseonceptions  and/or  stereotyping  which  still 
exists  aaonf  soae  eaployers  and  othes  in  our  society.    K^th  the  projected  in- 
crease in  nusbers  of  older  people  in  the  work  force,  the  spotlight  turns  on 
the  necessity  for  aakinj  changes  in  older  personnel  policies  based  upon  age 
discriaination.    Needed  rx)w  are  nev  policies  and  regulations  designed  stiani- 
late  and  encourage  the  esployvent  of  older  workers.    At  the  saae  tiae  initiatives 
need  to  be  encouraged  b/  Federal  policy  aakers  to  influence  public  and  private 
agencies  to  sake  the  best  possible  use  of  the  talents  and  skills  of  older  adults 
as  part  of  a  more  flexible  work' fore*.    It  is  one  thing  for  older  unesployed 
persons  to  have  the  desire  to  work,  however,  it  is  sosething  else  when  appropri- 
ate priority  followup  is  not  forthcoaing  froa  prograa  iopleaentors.  Throughout 
the  econoay,  substantial  investments  are  aade  in  counseling,  training  and  place- 
acnt  services  to  assist  the  young  with  first  careers.    Signif icant'investoents, 
not  necessarily  in  soney,  are  now  needed  to  "pronde  siailar  services  to  older  un- 
esployed persons  wanting  to  contribute  to  the  econoaic  and  social  life  of  their 
cosaunities  through  work  opportunities.    Responsibility  for  providing  such  services 
is  one  which  aust  be  shared  by  both  the  {ublic  and  private  sectors.  Largely 
igMring,  or  assigning  a  very  low  priority  to  the  needs  of  older  persons  for  such 
services  and  assistance  oust  end,  and  creative  work  which  takes  into  account  the 
skill^  and  accuaulated  experiences  of  older  people  needs  to  be  cade  available. 

JJAHD  believes  that  specific  targeting  of  esploysent  training  opportunities 
for  older  adults,  coupled  with  eaployer  awareness  activities  tailored  on  behalf 
of  older  adults,  can  pay  long-lasting  dividends  in  providing  a  balanced  and  produc- 
tive work  force  while  seeting  the  urgent  econoaic  needs  of  the  elderly. 

I  would  like  to  cite  two  exa=p]esof  areas  where  older  adults  can  lend  ia- 
portant  contributions:  As  you  know,  the  large  nunbenof  unccployed  youth  consti- 
tute one  of  the  Nation's  =ost  ssrioas  srd  ?sr?2exins  problems  *  If  t^*-$*•  ywm£ 
people  are  a  part  of  faailies  where  unesployccnt  has  been  the  rule  for  two  or 
sore  generations,  they  not  only  lack  skills,  but  they  also  are  strangers  to  work 
discipline  and  standards  of  work  quality.    Older  persons  are  in  a  position  to 
render  the  Nation  a  unique  service  in  dealing  with  this  problea.    NAHO  is 
atteapting  to  ,do  this  in  Indianapolis.    Older  persons  not  only  can  help  trans- 
ait  skills,  but,  as  important,  oany  have  the  ability  to  introduce  young  people 
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to  thc'wrld  of  work  ir.  such  «  Banner  «$  to  wotivate  the«  and  to  help  sake 
what  often  proves  to  be  very  difficult  personal  adjustments  that  are  essential 
to  holding  the  jobs  %hcy  are  able  to  get. 

Secondly,  a  «ajor  financial  investment  is  nade  each  year  in  a  national  net- 
work of  public  employment  offices,  which  are  financed  by  the  Federal  government 
and  operated  by  the  states.    These  offices,  on  the  whole,  have  Aot  yet  in  any 
significant  manner,  helped  in  developing  job  opportunities  and  counseling  to 
match  older  adult  needs/skills  and  experiences.    Some  efforts  have  been  made  in 
.^Indiana.and  in  some  other  states*  to  place  older  worker  specialists  in  employment 
offices  through  the  encouragement  and  short-term  funding  of  the  Coaaissions  on 
Aginf,  but  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  toward  training  thca  for  job  development 
and  employer  linkage.    Much  core  needs  to  be  done  in  a  creative  way. 

NAHD  has  found  that  older  people  have  a  capability  for  learning  new  things 
and  can  play  larger  roles  in  job  finding,  counseling  and  placement  activities. 
Private  sector  organizations,  such  as  ours,  can  make  good  use  of  skilled  older 
*  persons  to  scout  for  unfilled  jobs,  to  encourage  flexible  hours,  and  to  assist 
people  of  all  ages  in  need  of  jobs.    We  provide  individualized  counseling  to 
job  seekers  before  and  after  training  and  placement.    There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Nation  needi  better  and  more  placement  and  counseling  services  to  develop 
the  caployability  skills  and  contacts  necessary  in  Seating  jobs  for  -Uer  people 
and  in  then  locating  such  people  to  match  the  jobs. 

,     Dirrently.  however,  at  both  the  national  and  coasnunity  levels,  a  ciear  sense 
of  priority  of  purpose  does  not  exist  aaonjr  policy  makers  regarding  eaployability 
'    development  and  job  plac«ent  needs  of  unemployed  older  people.  Consequently, 
-listing  efforts  often  are  limited  in  their  scope,  poorly  supported,  or  inade- 
quately related  to  training  organizations  which  can  assist  this  target  popula- 
tion as  well  as  people  of  all  ages  to  r«ain  a  productive  part  uf  Our  society. 
Older  persons,  as  well  as  younger  persons,  need  more  than  a  chair  in  a  classroom 
to  enter  the  world  of  work.    Many  need  various  kinds  of  reorientation  and  counsel- 
ing assistance  in  identifying  and  closing  gaps  in  their  preparation  for  return 
to  the  world  of  work.    Many  older  adults  have  financial,  transportation,  health.  ' 
and  housing  problems  and  some  may  require  motivational  or  other  kinds  of  psy. 
'chological  counseling  to  restore  confidence  and  to  adapt  to  Hfestyle  changes. 
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The  National  Association  for  Himan  Oevelopaent*s  recniitAcnt  and  employ- 
ability  development  activities  on  behalf  of  uneaployed  older  adults  are  just  as 
intense  and  personalised  as  the  recniitaent,  training  and  counseling  prograa 
for  young  adults.    We  believe  that  priority  should  be  given  to  expanded  eoploy- 
aent  training  assistance  for  older  citizens,  particularly  those  who  face  nulti* 
pie  barriers  to«entering  or  returning  to  the  Job  market. 
^  Therefore,  we  urge  that  ^blic  policy  rules  and  regulations  assure  equal 

opportunities  for  "such  services  to  low-incoae,  disadvantiged  uneaployed  older 
adults  as  an  integral  part  of  eaploynent  training  and  job  placement  assistance. 

Mr.  Chaiiaan,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  testinon^on  * 
behalf  of  older  workers  before  thii  Subcoaaaittee  on  Eaployaent  and  Productivity.  '- 

Senator  Quayle.  Marcia  Levin. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARCIA  LEVIN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SENIOR  ENTEliPRISES,  INC.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Ms.  Levin.  Thank  you.  Senator  Quayle. 

I*in  pleased  to  be  here  to  present  testimony  on  the  part  of  senior 
citizens  who  wantcand  need  employment  and  training. 

The  graying  of  America  brings  a  ne>v  dimension  to  the  employ- 
ment and  training  picture.  ^ 

The  Administration  on  Aging  projected  that  in  Indiana  in  1979, 
there  were  800,000  persons  60  or  older,  of  whom  160,000,  or  one- 
fifth,  were  estimated  to  be  at  or  b61ow  the  poverty  level.  At  pres- 
ent, approximately  140,000  seniors  reside  in  Marion  and  the  seven 
adjoining  counties,  of  whom  approximately  28,000  are  considered  to 
be  low  income. 

Those  whose  former  jobs  were^  neither  skilled,  nor  managerial, 
may  be  faced  with  two  immediate  problems  at  retirement.  First, 
their  social  security,  savings  and/or  pension  will  not  provide 
enough  income  for  basic  living  expenses,  and,  in  fact,  force  many  to 
resort  lo  public  assistance  for  thp  first  time  in  their  lives.  Second, 
their  lack  of  marketable  skills  makes  it  very  difficult  to  find  jobs  to 
supplement  their  funds.  ^ 

The  group  at  hazard  includes  those  with  very  little  formal  educa- 
tion, displaced  homemakers  who  suddenly  find  themselves  alone 
and  poor,  and  persons  whose  former  jobs  are  obsolete  or  who.  want 
to  move  into  a  new  field. 

An  additional  barrier  they  face  is  the  resistance  by  far  too  many 
employers  toward  hiring  older  persons. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  voluntary  senior  employment 
service  was  bom.  Senior  Enterprises,  central  Indiana's  job  referral 
service  for  persons  60  and  older,  is  funded  almost  entirely  by 
•  United  Way  dollars.  It  is  one  of  fewer  than  100  such  agencies  in 
the  United  States  which  does  not  subsidize  the  jobs  it  locates,  most 
of  which  are  in  the  private  sector. 

From  September  1975  through  July  1981,  3,04a  individuals  60 
and  over  have  registered  for  employment  through  this  agency.  Of 
this  number,  almost  1,400  have  found  at  least  1  day's  employment, 
and  during  the  past  5V2  years,  have  contributed  to  the  State's 
income  by  more  than  $2,500,000  in  wgges. 
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A  majority  of  the  placements  have  been  in  menial  and/or  dead- 
end jobs,  such  as  raking  leaves,  cleaning  houses,  washing  windows, 
maintenance  work,  et  cetera.  These  are  the  only  openings  fbr  most 
of  the  people  in  this  group,  which  is  our  primary  concern;  the  older 
person  willing  and  able  to  work,  but  unskilled  and  untrained. 

Following  a  recent  Senior  Enterprise  open  house,  30  participants 
met  in  a  miniconference  on  employment.  Their  No.  1  recommenda- 
tion was  the  establishment  of. training  programs  for  their  age 
group  similar  to  those  offered  to  the  young,  to  minorities,  to 
women;  and  to  other  disadvantaged  persons.  They  further  recom- 
mended that  these  programs  not  be  part  of  the  general  training 
ones,  but,  rather,  be  specifically  tailored  to  meet  the  employment 
needs  of  those  over  60. 

The  reasons  behind  the  recommendations  are  varied.  Many  older 
persons  felt  that  when  they  become  a  part  of  other  projects,  they 
seem  to  get  short  shrift.  This  may  be  seen  as  an  insecurity  or  a 
lack  of  confidence  on  their  part,  but,  it  is  a  fact'  that  in  terms  of 
employment,  age  is  still  a  handicap,  adding  another  facet  to  the 
problems  of  Tack  of  education  and/or  commercial  skill.  In  addition, 
mariy  older  persons,  particularly  minority  elderly,  are  afraid  t^ 
speak  out  for  their  rights.  They  feel  beaten  by  a  system  which  has 
discriminated  against  them  from  their  youth. 

The  CETA  programs  do  not  place  older  pjrsons  high  on  the  list 
for  training,  particularly  in  fields  such  as  electronics,  plumbing, 
printing,  et  cetera,  but  who  is  to  say  that  a  highly  motivated  65- 
yearH>la  cannot  learn  and  perform  as  well  as  someone  half  his  or 
her  age? 

Further,  since  people  are  living  longer  and  remaining  in  better 
health,  an  individual  over  60  can  be  expected  to  continue  working 
for  many  years.  Studies  show  no  disparity  exists  on  the  basis  of  age 
alone.  * 

There  are  some  jobs  considered  particularly  ' well-suited  to  se- 
niors. Most  can  be  found  in  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  sector, 
and  include  home  health  care,  day  care,  nurse  aide,  maintenance, 
outreach  worker,  security  guard,  et  cetera.  Even  these,  however, 
require  some  degree  of  training.  Still  other.jobs  suitable  for  older 
persons  are  keypunch  operator,  computer  technician,  typist,  et 
cetera,  but  training  for  such  jobs  is  seldom  offered  to  the  older 
jobseeker. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  title  VII  training  programs 
geared  to  the  private  sector  employment  and  overseen  by  local 
private  industrial  councils  would  be  excellent  tools  for  senior  citi- 
zens in  helping  them  to  develop  new  skills.  And  where  possible,  the 
older  persons  should  be  placed  in  a  group  with  their  peers,  not  in  a 
general  group. 

Such  training  would  open  the  door  to  a  variety  of  employment 
opportunities  so  that  older  citizens  might  continue  working,  if  de- 
sired, might  earn  the  money  needed  to  supplenient  retirement 


which  most  find  demeaning.  Training  programs  could  afford  a  host 
of  older  Americans,  a  chance  to  maintain  personal  dignity  and  to 
contribute  to  the  society  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 
Thank  you,  Senator. 
Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 


income,  and  allow  many  to  break 
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Theresa  Tyler. 

STATEMENT  OF  THERESA  C  TYLER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  YWCA,  ST. 
JOSEPH  COUNTY,  IND. 

Ms.  Tyleij.  Senator  Quayle,  I  am  Ther€«sa  Tyler,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  YWCA  of  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind. 

I  am  .pleased  to  be  able  to  be  here  today,  and  share  with  you 
some  of  our  experiences  ii^  providing  Employment  training  to  se- 
lect^ target  groups,  ,  and  some  of  our  recommendations  for  future 
Federal  employment  training  programs.  1 

"^Our  YWCA  has  conducted  a  summer  lyouth  program  every  year 
since  1976.  We  have  provided  employinent  training  and  career 
development  serviced  for  over  125  eli^ble  youilg  people  each 
simimer.  '    ^  *  ^ 

Since  October  1980,  we  have  conducted  a  demonstration  project^ 
for  career  development  and  food  service,  skills  training  for  youth. 

We*'  b^an  a  job  development,  project  in  October  1979  for  ex- 
offenders.  We  have  provided  ongoing  career  planning,  development, 
and  job  readiness  programs  for  women  since  the  fall  of  4979. 

In  working  with  these  thi^  seemingly  divergent  grouife,  we  have 
'become  .convinced  of  the  need  for  continuing  Federal  support  for 
employment  training  programs  for  identified  target  groups. 
jfhe  problems  these  groups  face  in  the  employment  market 
become  ifioet  clear  as  we  consider  three  of  the  Individuals  we  have 
served  during  our  recent  history  of  providing  employment  training 
opportunities. 

First,  there  is  Kate,  a  young  woifaan  of  16,  who  had  never  ridden 
the  bus  to  school  alone,  and  who  never  responded  in  class,  and  so 
forth,  vei^  shy,  insecure,  and  faced  with  an  uncertain  future  due  to. 
her  disability.  " ' 

Kate  participated  in  our  career  development  food  service  train- 
ing program,  and  won  the  award  for  the  most  improvement.  Most 
notable,  though,  was  her  marked  chemge  at  home  and  school.  She 
rode  the  bus  alone,  responded  enthusiastically  in  class,  and -began 
to  talk  to  others,  even  initiating  conversations. 

Counselors  were  pleased,  and  amazed.  Her  parents  were  delight- 
ed. ,  , 

Because  Kate  received  special,  individual  counseling,  and  career 
preparation,  she  gained  all  the  advantages  of  participating  in  the 
employment  and  training  project. ' 

Rosemary  came  to  the  YWCA  shelter  in  the  middle  of  one  night 
after  huddling  in  fear  with. her  children  in  the  cemetery  following 
a  beating  by  her  husband  after  hearing  the  public  service  an- 
nouncement about  the  shelter  on  the  car  radio. 

While  at  the  shelter,  she  received  counseling,  support,  and  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  alternatives  for  her  life. 

Her  job  at  the  time  was  a  menial  one,  with  hours  from  4  p.m.  to 
midnight  Her  husband  used  this  time  to  force  the  teenage  daugh- 
tets  to  submit  to  him  sexually.  / 

The  family  was  in  turmoil.  Rosemary  uitimate)y  shot  and  killed 
her  husband  after  a  particularly  violent  epi  e.  She  was  found  not 
guilty  and  is  now  putting  her  life  back  toge 


Hei-,  pre-employment  training  had  to  cover  so  much  more  than 
skilIs\to  do  a  job.  She  needed  day  care,  career  exploration  opportu- 
nitiesAcareer  counseling,  assertiveness,  and  support  counseling^ 

Nexti  there  is  Ray,  a  23-year-oId  man,  whose  first  contact  with 
6uF  pr6ject  was  in  the  prerelease  program  at  the  Westville  correc- 
tional facility.  He  came  to  the  office  on  his  first  day  back  in  town, 
and  thisWas  a  good  sign  that  he  really  wanted  to  change. 

The  data  that  he  presented  for  his  resume  was  less  than  encour- 
aging. He\had  quit  school  in  the  10th  grade,  and  liad  not  completed 
his  GED.  He  had  been  incarcerated  since  he  was  19,  and,  previous 
to  his  sentencing,  had  held  only  one  legitimate  job  and  that  only 

for  2  months  

There  really  didn't  s^m  to  be  any  point  in  trying  to  put  together 
a  resume  until  we  considered  his  experiences  inside  the  institution. 

As  it  turned  out,  he  had  been  very  active  in  Jaycee's.  He  had 
held  State  offices,  and  had  been  chairman  of  the  Pendleton  iniiide/ 
outside  golf  tournament,  and  had  been  in  charge  6f  the  *Toys  for 
Tots"  campaign  inside  the  institution.  He  had  also  been  a  disc 
jockey  inside  the  institution  for  3  years. 

The  man  had  well-develop^  oi^anizational  and  communication 
skills,  and  when  these  experiences  were  incorporated  into  his 
resume,  it  was\  quite  impressive.  He  had  a  job  within  2  days. 
This  was, not  possible  without  individualized  career  counseling. 
Ex-offenders  are  different.  The  experience  of  being  incarcerated 
is  one  that  has  no  facsimile  on  the  outside,  and  people,  who  have 
experienced  it,  can  put  it  aside,  and  not  dwell  on  it,  but  it  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Survival  skills  that  are  used  on  the  inside  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  used  on  the  outside. 

These  people  fade  problems  that  we  cannot  imagine  in  finding 
employment.  \ 

Youth  employment  is  another  one  of  our  critical  areas.  Their 
unemployment  rate,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  older  groups. 

Other  target  groups  requiring  special  attention  are  women,  espe- 
cially those  between  fhe  ages  of  35  and  60,  who  are  forced  to  enter 
the  job  market  for  tlje  first  time,  or  reenter  after  a  life  at  home 
"because  of  changing  life  circumstances. 

Because  of  these  experiences  that  we  have  had,  we  recommend 
that  one  of  the  principal  goals  of  the  employment  and  training 
legislation  be  develop  long-term  employability  skills.  And  we  would 
think  the  legislation  should  require  a  full  range  of  comprehensive 
employment  services,  available  at  the  local  level,  to  provide  what- 
ever assistance  is  needed. 

The  employment  and^training  legislation  must  clearly  establish 
some  defined  benchmarks  for  measuring  not  only  achievement  for 
the  individual,  but  the  effectiveness  of  specific  programs.  And, 
most  particularly,  the  legislation  must  provide  a  timeframe  ^^hich 
permits  long-range,  multiyear  planning.  Changing  goals  and  prior- 
ities from  year  to  year  makes  progress  impossible.  ^ 

There  should  lie  a  mebhanism  in  the  legislation  to  not  only 
^assure  local  collaboration,  but  to  facilitate  that,  so  that  community- 
based  agencies,  who  have  experience  dealing  with  special  target 
groups,  can  provide  the  service.  | 

These  target  groups,  I've  described,  are  different,  and  if  v^e  are 
serious  about  reducing  their  dependency  on  society  and  enabling 
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them  to  become  self-sufficient,  we  must  be  certaih  that  the  pro- 
grams that  we  establish  speak  to^their  special  needs. 
Thank  you.  \ 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much.  .  v 

(The  prepared  statement  and  additional  material  submitted  by 
Ms.  Tyler  follow:] 
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Statcmknt  or  Thbrcsa  TvLCKyExECirnvE  Director,  YWCA,  9r.  Joseph  County. 

Senator      jie,  MM<)ers  of  the  Sub  ComnUtee  - 

I     Theresa  Tyler,  f^ecutWe  Director  of  the  YWCA  of  St.  Joseph  County  in 
Indiana.    !  an  pleased  to  be  able  to  be  here  today  and  ^hare  with  you  sor«  of 
our  experiences  in  providing  esplojffient  training  to  selected  target  groups, 
and  some  of  oyr.reccornen^ations  for  future  Federal  Enploynent  Training  prosrsms. 

Cur  YKA  hex  conducted  a  SuRi?er  Youth  Program  every  siKwer  since '1976.   We  have  , 

prov^deo  eaploysjent  trainJig  arvd  career  developnef^'i^rvices  for  over  125 

eligible  yot/ig  people  each  suoner.    Since  October, 1980,  we  havi  conducfSd  a 

•     »  ♦ 
denonstration  project  fdr  career  developtnent  and  food  service  skills  training 

for  youth.   We  began  a  job  development  project  in  October  of  1979  for  ex-offenders. 

,    We  have  provi^d  ongoing  career  planning,  de^velopnent  and  job  readiness  prograns 

for  wonen  since  the  fall  of  1»79. 

In  working  with  these  three  seenlngly  diver^nt  groups  we  have  become  convinced 
of  the  need  for  continuing  Federai  support  for  esployoent  training  programs 
for  identified  target  groups. 

The  problems  these  groups  face  in  the  eoployment  nirket  beconw  most  clear  as 
we  consider  tnree  of  the -Individuals  w^  have  served  during  our  recent  history 
of  providing  enployeient  training  opportunities. 

First,  there  is  Kiti  •  a  young  wooan  of  16  who  had  never  ridden  the  bus  toi 

school  alone  and  who  never  responded  in  class,  etc.  -  very  shy,  insecure,  and 

faced  with  an  uncertain  future  due  to  her  disability.    ICate  participated  in 

our  career  development  food  service  trailing  Program  and  won  the  award  for 

•  most  ,<pprcveoent.    Notable  though  washer  r/rked  change  at  home  and  scfooi  -  ^ 

s^e  rode  tre  bus  alone.  res^^IlN  enthusiastically  in  class  and  beg^n  to  talk 

to  others  •  even  initiati'^g  conversations'    Counselors  were  pleased  and 

ar«a2ed.    Her  pa-^ents  were  iehgnted.   Because  Kate  received  special  individual 

« 

counseling  ard  career  preparation  ^ne  ga^d  all  tne  advantages  of 
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participating  in  the  employment  and  training  project. 

I 

Rosemary  c^jne  to  the  YWCA  Shelter  in  the  middle  of  one  night  after  huddling  ^ 

in  fear  with  her  children  in  the  cemetary  following  a  beating  by  her  husband.  • 

She  came  to  us  after  she  heard  the  public  service  announcement  about  the  Shelter 

on  the  car  radio.    While  at  the  Shelter  she  received  counseling,  support  and  an 
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opportunity  to  review  the  alternatives  for  her  life"!    Her  job  at  the  time  was 

'  a  owial  one  with  hours  from  4pm  to  midnight.    Her  husband  used  this  time  to 

force  the  teenage  daughters  to  submit  to  him  sexually.    The  family  was  in 

tunro^l  -  Rosemary  ultimately  shot  and  killed  her  husband  after  a  particularly 

violent  episode.    She  was  found  not  guilty  and  is  now  putting  her  life  back 

together.    Her  pre-employment  training  had  to  cover  so  much  more  than  skills 

to  do  a  Job.    She  needed  day  care,  career  exploration  opportunities,  career 

counseling,  assertiveness,  and  support  counseling. 

Next. there  is  Ray,  a  23  year  old  man  whose  first  contact  with  our  project  was  in 
the  Pre-release  program  at  Westvillr.    He  came  to  the  office  on  his  first  day 
back  in  town,  which  was  a  good  indication  that  he  was  serious  about  starting 
ovpr.    The  data  he  presented  for  his  resume  was  less  than  encouraging.  He 
h^kd  quit  school  in  the  10th  grade  and  had  not  completed  his  GEO.    He  had  been 
incarcerated*since  he  was  19  and,  previous  tff  his  sentencing,  he  had  held  only 
.  one  legitimate  job  for  just  two  months.    There  really  didn't  seem  to  be  any 
point  in  trying  to  develop  a  resume  until  he  was  asked  what  he  had  done  inside 
the  institution.    As  it  turned  out,  he  had  Deen  very  active  in  J.C  *s.  He* 
had  held  state  offices  and  had  been  chairman  of  the  Pendleton  Inside/Outside 
Golf  Tournaront  and  had  beej)  in  charge  of  ^he  Toys  for  Tots  campaign  inside 
the  institution.    He  had  also  been  a  disk  jockey  inside  the  institution  for  3 
^ears.    The  rrian  had  well  developod  organizational*  and  communication  skills  and, 
when  these  experiences  were  incorporated  into  his  resume,  it  was  quite 
Inpressive.    He  had  d  job  within  2  days. 
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Ex-Offenders  are  different.    The  experience  of  being  incarcerated  is  one  that  has 
no  facsimile  on  the  outside^and  people  who  have  experienced  it  can  put  it  aside 
and  not  dwell  on  it,  but, it  can  never  be  forgotten.    Survival  skills  that  are 
used  on  the  inside  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  used  on  the  outside.  Inside 
one  must  confonn,  be  dependent  on  the  system,  obey  without  question  and  put 
aside,  emotions  that  are  an  intricate  part  of  our  humanity  -  loving,  sharing. 


touching.    The  primary  emphasis  inside  the  institutions  is  based  on  negative 
reinforcement  and  little  or  no  emphasis  is  placed  on  self  improvement.    Even  if 
an  individual  learns  a  skill,  attains  a  degree  and  has  an  exemplary  discipline 
record,  the  bottom  line  is  still  based  on  how  much  time  he/she  has  done. 
This  atmosphere  of  negaiwe  reinforcement  is  not  conducive  to  preparing  a 
person  to  cope  with  life  on  the  outside. 

Youth  employment  is,  by  almost  any  standard  one  of  our  most  critical  city 
problems  with  their  unernployment  rate  being  2,  to  3  times  that  for  older 
groups.    Hundreds  of  youth  leave  school  each  year  with  limited  knowledge 
about  the  world  of  work  and  with  language  and  math  skill  levels  below 
minimum  cojppetency  levels  required  for  successful  employment. 

Othe-  target  grojps  requiring  special  attention  are  women,  expecially  those 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  60  who  are  forced  into  the  job  market  for  the 
first  tiriie  or  after  an  absence  of  many  years  through  changing  life  circum- 
stances, an;l  ex-^ffender/.    The  unemployment  rate  for  women  age  25  -54, 
which  IS  the  agejgrouplig  used  statistically,  is  125%  that  for  men  of  the 
same  age  group.    Uner;)1o>inent  statistics  are  not  kept  for  ex-offenders  as 
a  separate  group,  but  exper-.ence  indicated  they  are  the  last  hired  and  the 
''irst  f  i<ed.    According  to  our  program  data,^  there  are  from  700-800  individuals 
in  St.  Joseph  County  dlo'^e  eac^  year  under  supervision  within  the  criminal 
justice  syste-*^.    Clearly  their  successful  rehabilitation  is  linked  to  their 
ability  to  f  jnd  and  hold  a  job. 
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As  a  direct  result  of  our  experience  in  delivering  employment  training 
services  to  the  three  groups  I  have  just  described,  we  ma^e  the  following 
recoimendations: 

I.    A  principal  goal  of  employment  and  training  legislation  should  be  to 
develop  long-term  employabil ity  skills  that  will  prepare  people  to  enter  the 
world  of  work  and  to  attain  satisfaction  and  success  in  their  working  lives. 

In  order  to  have  long  term  impact  on  employability ,  programs  must  first  assist 
participants  in  developing  basic  life-coping  skills  that  will  enable  them  to 
,deal  with  problems  and  situations  that  affect  their  employability.  Once 
these  skills  have  been  developed,  people  will  be  better  prepared  for  entering 
the  world  of  work  and  for  achieving  success  in  it. 

Employability  development  and  "30b  readiness"  preparation  must  be  integral 
parts  of  any  and  all  skill  training  and  job  placement  programs.    Too  narrow  a 
focus  on  basic  skills  training  and  placement  alone  will  lead  only  to  short- 
term  success  and  may  likely  cause  failure  in  the  long  run.    What  is  needed 
is  a  comprehensive,  pluralistic  approach  that  will  provide  the  backup 
and  supportive  services  required  to  ensure  long-term  employabi nt> ,  job 
retention,  and  satisfactory  job  performance. 

Therefore,  employment  and  training  legislation  should  require  that  a  full 
rangecOf  comprehensive  employment  services  be  available  at  the  local  level 
to  provide  whatever  assistance  may  be  needed  to  develop  long-term  employability 
skills,  to  ensure  adequate  preparation  for  the  world  of  work,  and  to  provide 
t.**.e  bdCK-up  Support  needed  after  a  person  is  employed.    These  services  should 
be  clearly  spelled  out  m  the  law  and  should  address  the  personal  and  social 
development  needs  of  targeted  groups,  family,  and  other  support  group  needs, 
educational  development,  and  the  physical  and  mental  health  needs  of 
participants. 
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IK  I  Enplo^nt  fnd  training  legislation  must  establish  clearly  defined 
"bencHiiarks**  for  Measuring  (1)  the  achievements  of  Individual  program 
participants  arxl  the  competencies  and  skills  they  acguire,  and  (2)  the 
effectiveness  and  performance  of  specific 'programs  and  activities  designed 
,to  serve' Individuals.    ^  '  *  \ 

Ilf.  Employment  legislation  rousyt  provide* a  tfme  frame  which  permits  ^ 
1ong-rdnge»  multi-year  planning  and  coaprehens1ve»program  InpleroentatTon 
by  prime  sponsors  and  local  educational  agencies, 

IV.  -  New  youth  employment  legislation  should  establish  a  mechanism  for 
developing  and  assuring  effective  local  collaboration  In  the  planning ^ 
development,  and  Implementation  of  youth  employment  and  training  programs. 

Community-based  youth-serving  organizations  can  and  should  have  a  major 

role,  to  play  in  promoting  and  developing  collaborative  youth  planning  and 

progranwing  at  the  local  level.   The^  organizations  —  with  their  knowledge 

•  i  " 

of  youth  needs  and  their  experience  and  expertise  In  providing  services  to 

meet  these  needs  —  can  be  Important  links  between  the  'CETA  system  and  the 

education  system*  and  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  developing 

employment  and  training  programs  for  youth. 

v.*  In  selecting  the  deliverers  of  employment  and  training  services, 
priprity should  be  given  to  community-based  organizations  which  have 
demonstrated  their  .effectiveness  in  providing  a  broad  range  of  supportive 
services  to  the  target  groups- 

Jhese  target  groups  I  have  described  are  different.   Clearly  if  we  are 
serious  about  reducing  their^ dependency  on  society  and  enabling  them  to 
become  self  sufficient,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  programs  we  establish 
^peaf^  to,t>ie1r  special  needs.  *^ 


Youth  employsient  is,  by  almost  any  stemdard,  one  of  our  roost 
critical  cijty  problems.    THe  unemployment  rate  nationally  for 
16  to  19  year'  olds  isr  three-fourths  higher  than  that  for 
20  to  24  year  dlds,  whose  rate  is  double  that  for  persons  25  and 
older.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  situation  is  any 
^different  in  South  Bend.  / 

Hundreds  or  youth  leave  school  each  year  with  limited  knowledge 
about  the  world  of  work  and  with  language  and  math  skill  levels 
below  minimum  competency  levels  required  for  successful  employ- 
ment.   Dropouts  encounter  particularly  severe  problems  competing 
for  30^s  because  of  limited  skills  and  a  lack  of  credentials. 
Many  youth  can  find  only  dead-end  jobs  or  no  jobs  at^all.  They^ 
camnot  begin  a  career  or  even  gain  an  understanding  oC  wlidt  wuiK 
Ss  all  about.  , 

There  is-  a  variety  of  youth  employment  problems  and  needs— youth 
in  school  need  part-time  or  summer  jobs  and  information  about 
the  labor  market, in  order  to  continue  in  school  and  be  prepared 
for  work  as  adults;  dropouts  need  preparation  for  and  second^ 
chances;  graduates  who  can't  find  a  job  need  career  exploration 
and  development* 

Programs  designed  .to  strengthen  youth  employment  opportunities^ 
mus^  be  adapted  to  these  diverse  circumstances  and  needs.  Job 
training  must  be  scheduled  around  and  relate  to  education, 
enriched  by  career  counseling  and  occupational  inf^rmt^tion. 
.  Included  in  any  youth  employment  program  shoyld  be  academic 
tutoring, "vocational  training,  and  supportive  services. 

Other  target  groups  requiring  special  attention  are  women, 
especially  those  between  the  ages  of  35  and  60  who  are  forced 
into  the  job  market  for  the  ^irst  tine  or  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  through  changing  life  circumstances,  and  ex-offenders. 
The  jinemployment  rate  for  women  age  25-54,  which  is  the  age 
grouping  used  statistically,  is  125%  that  for  men  of  the  same 
.  age  group..    Unen^loyment  statistics  are  not  kept  ^or  ex-offenders 
as  A  separate  group,  but  experience  indicates  they  are  the  last 
hired  and  t^h0<-49^t  fired.    According  to  our  program  data,  there 
are  fi^om  76^800  individuals  in  this  country  alone  each  year 
undeo  sup^visicm  *ithin  the  criminal  justice  system.  Clearly 
their  successful  r4h*.bilitation  is  linked  to  their  ability  to 
find  and-holSlUa  joHL  .  ^ 

Targeted  emplowneni\and  training  programs  for  ex-offenders  do 
wprk*    during  tmis  JpaytTpx^ect  year  for  the  ex-offender  job 
developraen€^  prcbr^  operatoS  by  the  St.  Joseph  County  ywCA  we 
were  able  to  plAt^  29%  of         participants  in  jobs  fully 
utilizring  their**  skills  and,  abilities  an*^  assist  in  job  readiness 
preparation  arid  placement  for  an  additional  25%.    As  of  this 
writing  they  are  still  employed,  paying  taxes  and  avoiding  return 
to  criminal  activity. 
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For  the  past  five  years  the  YWCA  of  St.  Joseph  County  Has  been 
offering  employinent  training  programs  for  youth.    £ach  year  we 
have  provided  employment  training  for  over  IOC  youth  ages  16  to 
21.  ,  Most  recently  we  have  conducted  a  project  involving* 140 
economically  disadvantaged  teen  parents  in  a  program  focusing 
on  career  planning,  training,  placement,  and  entrepreneurship. 
This  project  is  one  of  12  YWCA  demonstration  youth  employment 
programs-fuhded  by  a  DOL  National  .Outreach^  and  Demonstration  * 
youth  employment  project.    As  a  direct  result  of  the  ex-offenders 
«  ahd  youth  experience^,  we  make  the  following  recommendations; 

Recommendation  I.  * 

 A  principal  goal  of  youth  employment  and  training  leqislati<3n 

should  be  to  develop  long-term  employability  skills  that  will 
P'prepare  young  people  to  enter  the  world  o'f  work  and  to  attain 


satisfaction  and  success  in  their  working  lives.    N6W  youtn 
legislation  must  recognize  that  placement  in  a  job  should  not 
be  the  only  goal  nor  the  principal  goal  of  employment  and 
training  programs  for  youth.    While  job  placement  is  the  ultimate 
long-range  goal,  there  are  othet  interim  goals  or  "benchmarks" 
of  equal  importance  which  must  be  achieved  if  youth  employment 
and  training  efforts  are  to  be  successful.    Youth  employment 
legislation  must  recognize  and  define  these  benchmarks  and  must 
establish  programs  and  services  that  will  assist  young  people 
in  achieving  these  goals. 

Thei valid  goals  and  desirable  outcomes  for  targeted  employment 
and  training  programs  inc*lude  a  broad  range  of  ."life-coping" 
skills  and  the  fulfillment'  of  diverse  personal  and  social  needs 
of  participllnts.    They  include  the  development  of  specific 
"employability  Skills"  —  th^  skills,  experience,  and  know-how 
that  are  needed  not  only  to  qualify  for  a  job,  but  which  are 
also  essential  to  retaining  a  job  and  to-  doing  well  on  it.**  In 
addition  to  basic  skills  of  reading,  writirfg, 'and  computation, 
these  employability  skills  laclud^  the'* following;* 

-  The  development  of  good  work  habits:  punctuality, 
dependability,  and  *.how  to  follow  instructions. 

-  Ability  an<i  experience  m  decicion-making.,  ' 
V   -'Good  physical  and  mental  health. 

-  Ability  and  experience  m  solving  problems  which  affect 
employability,  including  transportation,  housing,  child 
care,  and  health  problems. 

-  The  deveiopment  of  interviewing  and  job  search  skills ^ 
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New  cnployment  legislation  must  recognize  the  relationship 
between*  the  develo^ent  of  employabilit^  skills  a^d  the  success 
or  failure  of  yout6^ex-of fenders  and  older  women  in  the  labor 
market..   In  order^tb  have  long-term  impact  on  employability, 
progreuns  must  first  assist  participants  in  developing  basic  life** 
coping  skills  that  will  enable  thein  to  deal  with  problems  and 
situations  that  affect  their  emplqyability .    Once  these  skills 
.have  been  developed,  people  will  be  better  prepared  for  entering 
the  uorld  of  work  and  ^or  achieving  success  in  it. 

Employability  development  and  "job  readiness"  preparation  must 
be  integral  parts  of  any  and  all  skill  training  and  job  place*-  • 
ment  programs.    Too  narrow  a  focus  on  basxc  skills  training  and 
placement  alone  will  lead  only  to  short-tem  succe,ss  and  may 

iijceiy  cause  taiiure  in  the'  long  i?un.    What  Is  needed  d   

comprehensive,  pluralistic  approach  that  will  provide  the  backup 
and  supportive  services  required  to  ensure  long-term  employ- 
ability,  job -retention,  and  s'htis^actory  job  performance. 

Therefore,  employment  and  training  legislation  should  require 
that  a  full  range  of  comprehensive  employment  services  be 
available  at  the  local  lei^el  to  provide  whatever  assistance  may 
bb  needed  to  develop  long-term  employability  skills,  to  ensure 
adequatii*  preparation  for  the  world  of  work,  and  to  provide  the 
back-up  support  needed  after  a  person  is  employed.    These  se'rvices 
should  be' clearly  spelled  out  in  the  law  and  should  address  the 
personal  and  social  development  needs  of  targeted  groups,  family, 
and  other  support-group  needs,  educational  development,  ,and  the 
'physical  and  mental  health  needs  of  youth. 

Recommendation  II. 

t  .  , 

Employment  and  training  legislation  must  establish  clearly 
defined  "benchmarks'*  for  measuring  (1)  the  achievements  of 
individual  program  participants  and  the  competencies  and  skills 
they  acquir^,  and  (2)  the  effectiveness  and  performance  of  ' 
specific  programs  and  activitieis  designed  to  serve  individuals. 

Achievement  standards  must  be  defined  on  an^individ'ual  basis  " 
and  must  reflect  the  individual  needs,  interests,  and  aptitudes 
of  each  participant.     In  order  to  set  individual  goals  and 
benchmarks,  an  individualized  needs  assessment  should  be 
conducted  for  each  pr<)gram  participant.    Based  on  this  needs  ^ 
assessment,  an  individualized  employability  plan  should  be 
developed  to  define  the  following:    specific  employability  needs 
of  the  participant,  barriers  to  employment  or  employability 
development  which. he  or  she  faces,  and  the  specific  services  and 
activities  to  be  provided  to  overcome  these  barriers  ^ua  to  meet 
the  needs  identified.    The  employability  plan  should  establish 
clCcTly  defined  benchmarks  as  ;.nterim  steps  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  long-term  .employability. 
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Services  to  target  groups  should  pe  highly  individualized  and 
should  be  specifically  related  to  the  needs  and  goals  set  forth 
in  the  individual  employability .plan.    Only  if  employment 
services,  are  tailored  to  in^lividual  needs  can  maximum  program 
effectiveness  be  assured.    Services  such  as  remedial  education^ 
English  language  training,  career  counseling,  and  person  and  * 
social  problem  solving  must  be  highly  individualized  and  respon- 
sive  to  specific,  needs  in  order  to  have  a  positive  impact  on 
enpl.oyability.    ^  ^ 

Recoianendat'ion  III. 

Employment  legislation  must  provide  a  time  frame  which  permits 
long-remge,  multi-year  planning  and  cproprehensive  prograua 
implemeiitaLiou  by  piXme  aponaera  and  local  odueat4onal  -ag^c ies . 
Similarly*  progeam  operators  must  be  given  sufficient  time  ^o 
acc9mplish  their  goals  and  to  make  more  t:han  a  short-term  impact 
bn  the  participants  they  serve.    In  ord^  to  achieve  these  ^ 
results,  contracts  and  grants  for  emple^wnt  and  training  pro- 
grams should  provide  funding  fcJr  a  sterrtvup  phase  prior  to  actual 
pro  greua^jfe  ration^  ^ 

In  order  ^  encourage  comprehensive,  long-range  planning  for 
enployment  and  training.  Congress  should  enact  a  five-year 
^authorization  for  new  legislation,  and  such  legislation  should 
'provide  for  multi-year  funding  of  employment  and  training 
programs  at  the  local  level. 

Recommendation  IV* 

New  youth  employment  legislation  should  establish  a  mechanism 
for  developing  and  assuring  effective  local  collaboration  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  implementation  ^of  youth  employment 
and  training  programs.    The  purpose  of  such  collaborative 
efforts  would  be  to  establish  linkages  between  local  employment 
programs  and  local  education  programs  for  youth,  to  encourage 
.^maximum  utilization-  of « local  resources  and  facilities  f5t 
**serving  the  employment  and  training  needs  of  youth;  to  avoid 
duplication  of  services  and  programs?  and  to  assure  broad-based 
support  for,  and' involvement  in,  youth  programs.    Through  such 
collaUaorative  efforts,  prim^  sponsors  and  local  educational 
agencies  would  be  able  to  tap  the  resources  of  a  broad  range  of 
,  community-based  youth-serving  organizations  and  ensure  their 
active  involvement  in  developing  and  operating  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

Community-based  youth- serving  organizations  can  and  should  have 
a  major  role  to  play  in  promoting  and  developing  collaborative 
youth  planning  and  programming  at  the  local  level.    These  ^ 
^organizations  ^ —  with  their  knowledge  of  youth  needs  and  their 
experience  and  expertise  in  providing  services  to  meet  these 
needs       can  be  important  links  between  th^  CETA  system  and  the 


ediication  systc:m,  and  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  in 
developing  employment  and  training  progreuns  for  youth.  Youth- 
serving  organizations  such  as  those  affiliated  with  the  National 
Collaboration  for  Youth,  whose  board  members  include  represen- 
tatives from  the  local  business  community,  cah  uge  their  ties 
with  the  private  sector  to  develop  and  expand  employment  and 
training  opportunities  wit^  youth,    ^hese  organizations  c&n  work 
effectively  with  local  schools  to  increase  educators*  awareness 
and  uhderstanding  of  the  employability  development  needs  of 
youth  and  to  develop  education  progrfuns  and  curricula  to  meet 
these  needs* 

In  formulating ^new  youth  employment  policy.  Congress  should 
recognize  the  rvesources  and  expertise  available  through 
established  youth- serving  .organizations  and  should  enact 
legislation  which  will  ensure  full  utilization  of  these  resources 
in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  youth  progrfuns.    New  yolith 
legislation  should  require  that  priiVte  sponsors  and  local  * 
education  fluencies.  When  selecting  local^  progx;^m  pperators  and 
deliverers  of  services,  should  give  priority  to  comipunity-based 
organizations  which  have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in 
providing  a  broad  range  of  services  to  youth  and  forging 
linkages  within  the  community  J.n  order  to  better  serve  the 
employment,  needs  of  youth.  > 

New  youth  legislation  should  x'ecognize  thQ  value  of  increased 
linkages  between  the  private  sector  where ^employment  and  training 
opportunities  exist  and  the  local  organizations  and  agencies 
involved  in  youth  program  planning  and  implementation.     In  order 
to  develop  and  increase  these  linkages  and  to  encourage  employers 
to  hire  young  people,  the ^legislacion  should  expand  the  targeted 
'jobs  tax  credit  to  apply  to  the  employment  of  16-  and  17-year 
old  youth.-    lowering  the  age  eligibility  requirement  would 
encourage  inc£^eascd  linkages  between  cooperative  education 
programs  and  employers,  and  would  help  expand  employment 
opportunities  for  youth. 

As  a  further  incentive  to  increase  private  sector  linkages /  new 
yout-h  legislation  should  encourage  .the  expansion  of  on-the-job 

^training  programs  for  youth  that  would  involve  both  for-profit 
and  non-profit  employers.    Youth-serving' organizations  can  Be 
instrumental  ix\  working  with  CBTA  prime  sponsors,  local 
educational  agencies,  and  employers  to  develop  OJT  ^l.ots  for 

'  youth  and  can-^provide  supportive  services  to  assist  youth  placed 
in  these  pscgrams.     In\addition,  as  employers  themselves, 
youth-serving  organizations  can  provide  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  youth  by  developing  and  sponsoring  their 
own  on-the-job  training  programs. 
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^ecomnendatioh  V. 


In  selecting  the  deliverers  of  employment  and  training  services, 
priority  should  be  given  to  community-based  organizations  which 
have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  providing  a  broad  range 
of  supportive  services  to  the  target  groups.    As.  suggested  in. 
Recommendation^  I  and  II  above,  services  should  be  highly 
individualized  and  responsive  to  the  specific  needs  of 
participants  and  should  focus  on  the  development  of  skills  that 
will  lead  to  long-terra  employ ability. 


References:  * 

Project  Proposal,    YWCA  of  St,  Joseph'  County  Youth  Employment 
Training  Program, 

year  End  Report,    YWCA  of  St,  Joseph  County  Project  LIFE, 

Indiana  Employment  Security  Division, 

Recommendations  of  ^tshe  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  Workshop 
on  New  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Legislation, 
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Senator  Quayuc.  Lynn  McKinney. 

^ATEMENT  OF  LYNN  McKINNEY.  ACTING  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  INDIANAFOLIS  SETTLEMENTS.  IN|C. 

'  ^  '  ^  ■  ^ 

Mr.  McKmNEY.  Thank  you,  Senator  Quayle. 

I  am  Lynn  McKinney,  acting  director  of  Indianapolis  Settle- 
ments, Inc.,  a  private,  not-for-profit  human  service  agency  in  In- 
dianapolis. We  employ,  roughly,.  110  people. 

Since  1975,  we  have  been  involved  in  two  titles,  of  the  CETA 
program,  yi  and  Ild.  The  following  observations  and  conclusions 
arise  put  of  our  experience  with  these  programs: 
*  Observation  one:  Expectations  about  title  VI,  Public  Service  Em- 
ployee,  varied  radically  among  participants,  administrator^,  and 
emploving  agendes.  '        .  ^  , 

(a)  Farticipimts  expected  to  be  treated  Iks  responsible  employees, 
^but  deinonstrated  few  job-keeping  skilb,  such  as  promptness  and 

regular  attradance. 

(b)  Participants  expected,  that  the.  employing  agency  would  hire 
them  at  the  end  of  their  PSE  time,  despite  a  lack  of  improvements 

'  in  skills  or  work  habits.  •  t 

(c)  Employing  agencies  expected  to  be  sent  people  with  at  least 
minimal  skills  and  responsible  attitudes  tpward  work. 

(d)  Administrative  bodies  seemed  to  asstune  that  emplo3ring  agen- 
cies, would  cheat  PSE  people.  This  expectation  was  often  conveyed 
to  participants,  who,  tnen,  spent  more  time  thinking  about  their 
rights  than  they  did  about  their  responsibilities.  .  . 

(e)  Emplojring  agencies  expected  to  operate  a  program  with  con- 
sistent, minimal  administrative  diS}cuI^.  In  fact,  administrative 
ii^decision  resulted  in  constantly  changing  rules  and  regulations, 
which  made  the  program  almost  impossible  to  operate  at  Ximes. 
.  (f)  Administrative  bodies  and  piurticipants  assumed  that  employ* 
ing  agencies  could  provide  attitude  and  skill  training.  Agencies 
needed  workers,'  not  students,  and  were  unable  to  adjust  to  th^ 
new  demands. 

(g)  Employing  agencies  assumed  that  participant  test  results  indi- 
cated skub.  In  fact,  they  were  testing  for  predictors,  not^skills,  but 
.  we,  weren't  aware  of  this. 

^  In  the  past  year,  we  have  employed  only  3  of  the  18  CETA-PSE 
people  at  the  end  pt  theil*  funding.  Three  others  of  this  group  w4|^^ 
positive  placements.  Two  were  terminated,  and  oixe  resigned  before 
funding  ended.  Nine  others  \did  not  Qnd  employment  at  the  end  of 
their  funding.  ^  * 

It' is  the  consensus^of  our  managementteam  that  we  would  be 
very  unlikely  to  participate  in  a  future  CETA-PSE  program  unless 
it  was  remarkably  different  in  future  years. 

«Plurticular  changes  that,  we  would  look  for  include: 
-    One,  employees  would  be  paid  at  a  rkte  that  we  would  help 
determine.  In  our  previous  esqperience,  some  unskilled  PSE's  were 
%  paid  more  than  our  cojntinuin|r>  skilled  employees. 

Two.  administration  would  be  relativelv  distant  and  uninvolved. 

Th&nfllat^,  this  means  that  we  would  have  some  flexibility,  and 
the  rules  wotild  be  consiistent.  . 

Three,  fQjrmal  training  in  job-keeping  skilb  would  be  required  of 
all  participants  before  we  would  accept  them. 

•    ■  ■.     ■        .      .      .  • 
ic:  ■       ■  3S2\'      ,„  _ 
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/  Thte  is  a  criticalpoint.  It's  very  important  that  people  be 
vided'jdb  trailing.  Tixat's  something  we,  as  an  agency,  were  urij 
todo.     /'/    \  ^  "    ^  0  ]' 

Four,  aU4>articipants  would  have  to  demonstrate  a  minimum  set 
of  job  skills*  \  7  '  ' 

iHwervation  two:  We  have  an  80-percent  success  rate  in  finding 
suitable  employment  for  successfidc^mp  of  classroom  trsdin- 
ing  provided  imder  provisions  of  CETA  lid,  i 

Trainees  have  been  120*130  non-English-speaking  persons  each 
year  for  tiie  past  3  years.  ^       ■  / 

Classroom  emphasis  has  been  on  workpDeipe  Qiarvival  English  lan- 
guage skills.  ^  ' 

IVainees  have  brought  work  ^kJls  and  work  habits  With  them. 
Job^  developers  and  placement  counselors  assis^  those  who  suc- 
cessfully complete  classroom  instruction:        \     \  \ 

As  I  say,  tJiis  program  has  been,  in  our  estimation,  highly  suc- 
cessful. We  are  interested  in  continuing  and  expanding  the  pro- 
gram in  the  ftiture.  The  critical,  important  elements  are  that  we 
provide  skills  to  people  who  are  actively  seeking  them.  We  employ 
qualified  people  whose  yb  it  is  to  provide  that  classroom  instruc- 
tion. .     ^  ^  '  A  V 

Observation  three:  We  are  now  operating  a  nonfunded,  job*seek- 
ing  and  keeping  training  program,  and 'believe  that  will  grow  and 
provide  people  with  what  they  need.  .  v 

As  a  human  service  agenpy,  ISI  is  iriterested  in  the  wdfare  of 
people^  We  wish  to  help  people  live  satisfying  lives,  ^owever,  we 
knowthat  we  can  attempt  to  help  them  to  death!  \ 

We  strongly  support  the  continuation  of  prQgrams,\  which  pro- 
vide,  for  all  people  who  are  interested,  opportunity  to  gaSn  or/ 
unnrade  their  job  skills.  .    ,  \  / 

^  Senator  Quayle*  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McKinney. 

We've  heard  from  ail  of  you  that  there  are  certain  sejfments  of 
our  sbcie^  that  need  to  be  served,  and  some  segments,  perhaps, 
haven't  been  served  as  well  as  they  Should  be.  Would  you  advocate 
us,  at  a  Federal  level,  mandating  certain  numbers  or  percentages, 
or  set-asides,  for  service  to  these  groups,  or  would  you  envisito  that 
we  leave  this  b^rically  to  a  local  determination?  '  v 

Maxjrou  want  to  try  that?  \ 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think,  basically,  it  should  be  left  to  various  Real- 
ities, and  I  say  that  because  of  the  success  that  we  have  had  yith 
three  projects  down  at  the  Laborers'  Institute  already,  where^  we 
had  women  in  construction,  and  after  the;  13-week  training 
period— these  were  CETA  and  WIN  people— the  employment  rfcte 
was  great.  And  there  are,  now,  many  of  them  still  eq^ployed  after  3 
Xyears  in  the  building  industry.    ,    .  ,       ,  \ 

And.these  were  based  on  what  was  needed  in  Iiidiana  throughout 
the  State,  and  these  people  came  from  all  over  the  State,  and  it's^ 
worked  well.       •  .         '         •  .     *  i  \ 

We  tried,  again,  this  year,  to  have  another  pro|pram,  but  the 
funding  was  not  idlowed.  So,  we're  not  having  one  .this  yiear. 

However,  the  local  cement  masons  through  the  State  are  going  to 
l)e  funded  out  of  a  PIC  program,  that  will  take  s^me  prdeipprentice 
"  /  women,  people  who  n^  to  be  ut^ded  so  they.^can  get 
itice^lKsKUl^'        ^he  last  one  finished  with  six  people; 
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four  of  them  went  in^  the  Cement  Masons  local,  and  two  of  them 
went  into  the  Laborers,  and  they're  fully ^mplbyed\ 

So,  based  on  local  need,  I  think  that/w^uld^  \)e  best  seized  our 
State,- ip  Indiana.  \  y 

.   Senator  Quayle.  So,  ydU  don't  think  youJ  need  any  guidance  o 
formulas  from  Washington?  / 
;  Mr.  Wright.  Not  particularly.  Since  1937,  the  passage  of  the 
Apprentice  Act,  we  have  had  some  of  the  best  apprenticeship  train- 
ing programs  there  is  in  the  world  right  in  the  State  of  Jndianai; 
.  •  and  our  people^re  second  to  none.  The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
Training  has  given  us  expertise  from  the  Departmejnt  of  Labor,  and, 
the  contractors,  the  local  unions,  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Commitr^ 
tees,  and  it  has  worked  well  with  the  vocatij>nal  program 'that  we 
have  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  imd  I  serve  on  that  committ^,  top. 

And  we  believe  thiat,  based  on  the  n^eds  of  a  |)articulax^  area^ 
what's  needed  in  N^w  Albany  is  not  ;^ecessarily  needed  in  Lake 
County,  or  vice  versa,'  /    '       ♦  ' ' 

Senator  QuAYtE.  I  would  echo  that.  /      .  -  ! 

Ye8,Thef^?;         '  /  .  '  ; 

Ms.;TyLER.  I  tliink  I  have  a  different  perspective.    •  i 

My  political  i)hilo6ophy -would  dictite^that,  indeed,  it  is  better  to, 
•'determine  it  at  the  local  Jevel,  but  tl^e  reality  that  I  live  with  tells, 
me  that  ex-dffenders  and  displaced  homemakers  ^re  not  going  to  be; 
served  if  thj/are  is  not  some  mandated  portion  of  services  for  thosei 
particular  groups  in  the  Ibgislatiojli.,  ExK)ffeiiders  were  notably, 
absent  in  all  of  the  employmf^nt-training  programs  that  I  had^y] 
experience  with  prior  to  the  inseirtion  of  adequate  language  in  the' 
last  CETA  revision  and,  suddenly,  jthey  had  to  have  quotas  and, 
suddenly,  this  population  gained  setfvice,  and  we're  now  able  to  get 
thes^  people  productively  employed,  and  mtfch  less  likely  to  return 
•  to  jail.  Without  that  mandate,  it  wouldn't  haVe  happened. 
.  Ms.  Levin.  I  really  Have  some  kmbiv^^  on  this  questidn, 
because,  while  I  find  the  idea  of  quotas  personally  abhorent,  I  also 
deal  with  a  group  of  people  who  have  not  had  a  fair  shake  when  it 
comes  to  emplo)rmenti  and  training  opportunities.  And  I  feel,  for 
instance,  title  V  and  NAHD  for  the  older  citizens  came  into  being 
because  these  pepple  weren't  being  «3rved.        ^  , 

Agencies,  such  as  mine,  came  i  ito  beiag  because  the  sehio/ 
wasn't  being  served.  *  '* 

While^employment  security  trieg,  [they  have  many,  many  differ-, 
ent  number?  of  people,  cat^ories,  at  cetera.  I  don't  want  to  say 
that  so  many  should  tod  so  many  shouldn't,  but  I  think-  there 
should  be,  perhaps,  some  guidance  f -om  Washington,  or  the  State, 
or  whoever  has  thei)rogram  which  Ji^ys  do  ndt  foiget  that  dg^i^s^ 
comprise  a  very  large  category  of  people  and.  oerhaps,  not. 
being  served  as  well  as  th^y  should  b ».  , 

Senator  Quaylb.  In  other  words,  ;  ^ou  would  prefer^just  to  have 
some  emphasis? 

Ms.  Levin.  That's  right.  Emphasis. 

Senator  Quayle.  But  no  specific  fo  *mula  sayin^that  5  oercent  of 
these  funds  must  be  used  for  this,  ar d  2(>pexu:eni  ought  to  be  used 
for  that?   -  .  ^-"--^ 
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Ms.  liviN.  A  loose  formula,  but  I  just  happen  to  have  this  thing 
with  tK4  quota  system.  but  I  do  feel  there  should  be-lets  put  the 

•  adiective  strong-  emphasis.  .       •.  .     l     j  *^ 
Senator  Quayle.  But,  you  know,  in, testimony  weve  heard  to 

dat/ and. -if  you  heard  it  this  morning,  one  of  the  key  thenies 
rurining  through  the  responses  that  we  had  was  the  desire  for 
flefxibility.  •  ,  "  ~ 

'Ms.'LEViN.'Yes..  •    ,.        .     ,       a  c. 

-Senator  Quayle.  And,  now,  then,  we're  getting  down  to  some  of 
/the- specific, -and  I'm  getting  a  little  bit  of  ':well,  yes,  we  want 
flexibility,    but   we   also   want   some   guidance   aiid  some 
institutionalization  of  emphasis  on  target  groups.  \ 

Ms.  Levi?U  Particularly  for  those  of  us  who  work  with  a  target 
eroup  and  »e  how\welf  the  group  has  or  ,has  not  beeh  served. 

Senator  Quayle.  That's  why  we  invited  you,  and  w^re  glad 
you're  here.  *  ,      u  o 

I  Theresa,  ^0  you  want  to  add  to  that? 
J  Ms  Levin.  I  appreciate  it,  voo.  .  - 

A  Ms.  Tyler.  I'm  just  wonidrfiing.  Is  it  possible  to  mandate  service 
to  particular  groups  and  Wve  some-^wid  I  m  not  sure  how  this 
would  work,  but  I  kno>y  tlMe  are  areas  in  Indiana  that  never  see  . 
ex^)ffenders  an'd.  so,  cle^rMfor  them  to  be  mandated  to  provide 
that  service  would  be  silly!  3«aybe  some  formula  that  could  be 
devised  at  a  local  level  that-using  those  statistics  available.  If  I 
know  how  many  ex-offenders  there  are  in  St.  Joe  County,  it  must. 
..    not  be  hard  ta  find  out  for  all  counties.  So,  there  s  a  way  to  get  the 
best  of  both  worlds,  I  think,  but  it's  going  to  take  some  study  and 
some  application  of  the  census  data,  and  some  of  the  other  date 
that  wejiave,  to  devise  a, flexible  formula  with  a  mandated  service 
^..Senator  Quayle.  That^not  a  bad  description.  AeJlexible  formula 
•"'  for  a  mandated  service.^t^aughter.]  , .  ■ 

■    Now,  if  I  could  just  figure  out  exactly  what  that  means  and  how 
we  could  put  it  intq  legislation,  we'll  all  be  better  off. 
■•       David,  do  you  have  a  comment  on  that?  -   r  wu  * 

Mr:  MoFFATT.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  really  do  feel  that 
Federal  legislation  should  mandate  that  certein  groups  be  served.  I 
don't  know  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  set  quotas,  how- 
ever. That  could  be  done  at  the  State  level;  mandate  th^t^tP®  otate 
develop  a  formula  that  includes  t^ese  groups.  ,  f 

•  Now,  you  know,,  in  other  funding,  ih  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
funding, -in  title  IIi;  was  done  b^  formula  thati  the  States  came  up 
^ih  to  include  certain  disadvantaged  groups,  all  sorts  of  things  in 

*^HWi3k"that  the  State  couldfcome  up  with  its  own  formula,  and 
that  would  give;  at  least,  flexibility 'on  the  State  leyel. 

Senator  Quayle.  Lynn,  do  Jou  have  anythmg  you  want  to  add? 

Mr.  McIOnney.  Now,  I  thipk,  rewriting  the  legislation  is  a  very 
difficult  kind  of  thing  to  do,  but  I  would  opt  for  what  my  women 
colleagues  have  encouraged  Jiere.  And,  that  'is:;something  between 
indi<^ting  which  targeted  ^oups  are  «<^eive  service  withou^^ 
-     going  so  far  as  to  set  up  <^otas,  and. let  localities,  I  think,  even 


°5ly  coHe^e^n  the  right  here  says  what, flies  upstete  may  not 
fly  here  in  Marion  County.' 
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Senator  QuAYLE.  OK.  ' 

Max,  you  wan£  to'  add  something? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  just  want  to  say  this.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  some  effort  made  to  continue  the  Outreach  programs,  so. 
that  we  go  into  the  community  and  find  the  hardcore  unemployed, 
we  take  theni  into  classes  and  we  teach  them,  so  that^,  they  can 
become  employed  in  the  apprenticeship  programs,  and  become 
gainfuUj^  employed  for  years  to  come. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK, 

I  want  to  personally  thank  all  of  you  for  participating,  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  as  we  progress.  YcHUr  testimony  has 
been  very,  very  beneficial.  Thank  you. 

Next  panel,  the  Women's  Agenda  for  Action,  Rosalie  Kelly;  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Area  Veterans  Consorfium,  James  Finkle;  SERJobs 
for  Progress,  Ruben  (Jonzales;  and  the  National  Association  of 
Rehabilitation  Facilities,  James  Hammon4  ni. 

Rosalie,  you're  number  one  on  my  list,  so  go  ahead  and.  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROSALIE  KELLY,  CHAIRPERSON,  INDIANA 

WOMEN'S  AGENDA  FOR  ACTION,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Ms,  Kelly.  Senator  Quayle,  committee  members,  Tm  happy  to  be 
here. 

My  name  is  Rosalie  Kelly.  - 

Senator  Quayle.  Fm  sorry.  The  record  will  show  that  I  mispro- 
nounced that.      >  •  * 

Ms.  Kelly.  I  am  the  chairperson  of  the  nontraditional  jobs  com- 
mittee of  the-^Indiana  Women's  Agenda  for  Action,  which  is  a 
coalition  or  a  network  of  women,  who  have  assembled  over  the  last 
2  years  to  identify  problems  and  develop  strategies  to  improve  the 
statusr  of  women  in  Indiana,  particularly  around  three  issues;  em- 
ployment, earnings,  and  education. 

We're  happy  to  be  participating  in  this  hearing;  today,  particu- 
larly, because  President  Reagan  has  named  this  Women's  Equality 
Day,  and  that  would  be  one  of  our  interests;  our  primary  interest. 

We  have  recommended  seven  points  for  your  consideration  in 
looking  at  the'CETA  reauthorization.  ' 

Firs^  to  ^keep  strong  Federal  involvement  in  employment  and 
training.  "  "  . 

We  have  recognized  in  our  local  communities  that  we  otten  fall 
victim  to  sex  stereotyping,  traditional  rdles,  and  yet  nationally  we 
are  looking  at  ways  for  women  to  break  some  of  these  sex  segrega- 
tion barriers,  and  move  into  higher  paying,  often  male-dominated, 
employment  fields. 

Ami,  so,  our  focus  would  be  to  keep  the  Federal  Government 
mucn  involved.  When  we  have  tried  decentralization  of  CETA,  and 
other  kindis  of  granting  agencies,  we  have  seen  that  the  Federal 
Government  almost  always  winds  up  stepping  in,  like  they  did  in 
1978,  to  establish  guidelines  to  include  funding  to  break  down  some 
of  the  sex  stereotypes. 

So,  we  wou!d,work  toward  that. 

No.  2,  gear  skills  training  and  employment  opportunities  to  those 
who  are  most  in  need. 

And  we  would  define  those  who  are  most  in  need  in  two  catego- 
ries; one,  those  who  have  no  saleable  skills;  and,  two,  those  who  are 
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breaking  barriers  to  being  self-sufficient;  so  we  have  two  different 
need  groups,  who,  are  to  be  treated  a  little  differently. 
»  The  ones  who  are  hardest  to  employ,  those  who  will, be  working 
to  make  economic  ^d  social  g£uns  for  all  of  us  through,  develop* 
ment  of  skills,  are,  unfortunately,  tlie  most  difficult  and  expensive 
to  serve.  And  they  are  not  as  likely  to  produce  impressive  employ- 
ment rates,  as  those  with  employable  skills,  so.  they  are  often 
passed  over  by  local  program  deliverers  who  need  to  conmiit  to  60 
or  70  pei^cent  program  placement,  who,  in  fact,  are  often  accused  of 
creaming;  partly  because  there  is  a  survival  instinct  in  every  CETA 
delivery  S3^m  that  tries  to  meet  whatever  it  will  need  to  meet  in 
older  to  be  there  again  the  next  year. 

So,  if  we  could  lower  our  expectations  or  develop  a  more  realistic 
package  of  expectations,  while  serving  those  who  are  most  in.need,. 
we  nughtl)e  more  effective. 

The  second  group,  whom  we  see  as  those  who  are  most  in  need, 
are  those  who  are,  in  special  cases,  working  to  break  down  some  of 
the  barriers  in  society  that  have  been  set  up  artificially,  and  have 
inhibited  self-sufficiency  of  individuals;  for  example,  women  in  non- 
traditional  job  areas,  i  ,  - 
When  we  are  asked  by  CETA  prime  sponsors  to  serve  those  in 
^most  need,  we  are  often  looking  at  those  who  have  the  longest 
distance  to  go  from  point  <A  to  point  C  to  be  able  to  win  or  to  make 
an  impact  in  jobs  which  have  not  beea  traditionally  held  by 
women. 

And  we  would  like  for  the  Government  to  consider  some  special 
categories  for  service  in  the  CETA  structu;'e  that  would  allow  for 
the  recruitment  tactics  to  include  searching  for  people,  who  are  in 
economic  need,  but  who  may  have  some  of  the  winning  job  capa- 
bilities that  are  needed  to  keep  these  employment  options  open 
which  have  been  created  through  Federal  legislation.  * 
•  As  we  look  at  that  group  of  people  who  are  also  in  need,  we  hate 
to  pass  up  an  opportunity,  today,  which  has  been  declared 
Woman's  Equality  Day,  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  affirma- 
tive action  regulations  are,  probably,  in  danger  of  being  taken 
away.  ^  ,  ^ 

And  we  would  seek  CET^  efforts  to  help  people  move  into  non- 
traditional  job  areas,  and  other  kinds  of  training  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  directly  supporting  those  regulations  which. 
— -.^lavfiLjdlojsLedj©?^  old  barriers  to  be  broken  down  in  employment, 
and  would  not  like  to  seeTH^^uppoTt5T)n^he~FederaHevel4aken_ 
away  for  changes  in  our  society,  particularly,  when  we  look  at  the 
fact  that  women  are  growing  more  and  more  desperate  in  their 
need  to  support  families. 

In  our  efforts  here,  in  this  society,  put  things  back  in  order,  and 
return  to  a  sense  of  family  units  who  cart  support  themselves,  what 
we're  failing  to  face  is  that  one  of  every  three  households,  which  is 
headed  by  a  family,  is  in  a  poverty  cycle;  whereas,  one  in  every  18, 
male-headed  households,  is  poor. 

So,  when  we  look  at  who  should  be  availed  the  CETA  services, 
we're  suggesting  that  targeting  jobs  and  training  to  women  is  an 
•absolute  essential,  or  this  Government  is  going  to  find  itself  with  a 
truly  feminized  poverty  cycle. 
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And  we  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  thoee  barriers  of  sex, 
race,  and  age,  and  discrimination,  are  local  barriers  Itod  national 
barriers.  We've  been  working  at  them,  but  we  still  recognize,  that 
females'  capability  for  support&g  themselves  are  limited,  national- 
ly, to  59  percent  of  every  dollar;  earned  by  men  here  in  ^diana,  to 
&3  percent. 

Many  women  are  still  working  because  they  have  to,  not  because 
of  extreme  circumstances,  but  because  of  economic  limitations  on 
the  earning  capacity  of  themselves  and  other  people  in  their  lives. 

We  would  like  to  encourage  programs  winch  increase  the  skills 
of  the  unemployed,  not  programs  which  are  easy^  up  and  at  them, 
and  out  the  door,  kinds  of  programs.  People  with  marketable  skills 
should  not  take  CETA  doHars  to  enter  the  job  market,  imless  there 
are  special  advocacv  needs  or  special  traming  needs  attached  to 
work  that  is  available.  ; 

We  would  like  to  see  private  sector  involvement,  but  realistically, 
we  mf^st  face  ^e  fact  tnat  private  sector  involvement  is  not  going 
to  happen  unless  there  are  some  incentives  designed  to  induce 
private  employers  to  become  involved. . 

,  You  asked  earlier  about^  ttie  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  our  experi- 
ence  wtE  the  Ibcal  employment  program  lias  shown  us  tliat  em-  ^ 
ployers  are  not  interested  Because  of  the  paperwork.  So,  incentives 
are  going  to  be  a  real  issue. 

We  would  like,  also,  to  see  CETA  budgets  allow  for  positive 
media  interpretation  of  what's  working  and  what's  good  about 
CETA.  ^  ^ 

I  think  the  press  has  always  been  prone  to  pick  up  the  n^ative, 
no  matter  where,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  wonderful  stories  tl^at  can 
be  told,  like  Theresa  Tyler  told  ^bo\xi  South  Bend.  Too  often,  the 
administrative,  ceilings  on  the  CETA  budgets  limit  having  that 
capability  built  into  the  operation,  and  we  would  love  to  see  that 
happening. 

For  example,  here  in  Indianapolis>  there  CH*e  two  training  pro- 
grams gearra  to  helping  women  get  into*the  building  trades;  dne  of 
which  is  run  by  the  local  YWCA.  One  positive  result  can  be  shown; 
in  the  last  year,  the  number  of  women  in  building  trades  have 
increased  fourfold,  from  9  to  34  apprentices. 

There  are  positive  stories,  if  we  can  just  get  at  them. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.' Kelly  follows:] 


/ 
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Statement  op  Rosaue  Kelly»  Chairperson*  Indiana  ^omen's  Agenda  for 
Action,  Indianapous,  Ind.  ,  '  * 

I  am  Rosalie  Kelly »  Chairperson  of  the  non-traditional  Jobs 
subconinittee  of  the  Women's  Agen^da  for  Action.    The  Women's 
Agenda  for  Action  is  a  network  of  over  500  women  in  Indiana  who 
work  together^to  identify  problems^^nd  develop  strategies  to 


improve  toe  status  of  women  in  Indiana.    Women's  Agenda  for 
Action  is  coiicerned  with  access  for  women  to  employment  and 
training  programs  and  the  success  qf  those  prb*grains.  Partici- 
pating members  of  Women's  Agenda  for  Action  have  a  great  deal  of 

■» 

experience  with  ^^A  as  program  operators »  monitors «  and  advocates. 
1.     KEEP  S5R0NG  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
We  realize  that  two  Very  important  national  concerns  are 
"igxer^fisTng-njudgetary'^eBtrarnt  and  rmpro,vIng  the  economy^  We 
support  those  concerns.    But  we  believe  it  .is  counterproductive 
to  those  goals  to  substantially  reduce  the  federal  government's 
support  of  and  involvement  with  employment  and  training  needs. 
Without  substantial  monetary  and  'policy  involvement  of  the 
federal  government,  the  employment  needs  of  those  who  face  the 
greatest  barriers  to  meaningful  employment ^wi 11  simply  not  be  met. 
Neither  the  private  sector  nor  state  and  local  governemnt  have 
demonstrated »  without  strong  federal  direction,  a  committment  to 

reach  tho^e  people  who  lack  basic  entry  skills,  those  who  need 

- «  ^ 

special  help  to  devel,op  the  most  rudimentary  work  history  and 
habits  and  those  who  are  willing  to  cross  racial  or  sexual  barriers 
to  gain  financial  independence.    The  federal  government  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  driving  force  behind  the  development  of  job  and 
training  opportunities  for  those  greatest  in  need  of  these  services 

Strong  federal  guidance  and  monitoring  of  policy  is  also 
* 

necessary.    CETA  decentralization  has  proved  counterproductive  in 
the, past,  creating  such  problems  that  Congress  felt  compelfed  to 
exert  stronger  federal  influences  in  the  1978  amendments^    We  fear 
that  State  administered  block  grants  and  other  forms  of  program 
decentralization  would  lead  to  similar  problems  in  the  future.  « 
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.   (  '         '■      •  • 

2.    GEAR  SKILLS  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  T^OSE 
MOST  IN  NEED 

^N'^Except  in  special  advocacy  cases,  the  unemployed  who  have 
skills  >do  not  require  extensive  federal  help^to  obtain  Jobs.  In 
times  of  budgetary  restraining  the  federal  government's  tfmploymeivt 
and  training  policy  and  roohey  shouJLd  be  directed  to  those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  its  assis.tance /   It  may  cost  more,  in  the  short 
run,  to  serve  the  nee^ds  of  those  hardest  to  employ,  but  the 
economic  and  social  gains  will  be*the  greatest.  Unfortunately, 
because  the  most  ,in  need  are  often  the  most  difficult  and  expensfVe 
to  serve, ^because  they  are  not  as  likely  to  produce  injpressive 
empioyment  rates  as  those  with  employable  skill«^,^they  are  often 
passed  over  by  locaf^programs  who  riust  commit  to  60-70%  placement 
goafs.    Modification  of  performance  expectations  for  ETA  programs 
,would  stop  the  practice  of  "creaming"  the  recipients  easiest  to 
serve  aid  entourage  concentration  on  those  structurally  unemployed. 
Programs  designed  to  help  women  and/or  minorities  qualify  for 
previously  segregated  employment  must  be  undergirded.    In  these 
special  cases  the  best. and  the  brightest  candidates  must  be  found 
to  pioneer  opport^unities  for  others.    CETA  access  must  nof'be 
limited  to  those  with  the  most  desperate  work  histories  or  these 
occupational  opportunities  will  be  lost  before  they  are  gained, 

3'.     IMPROVE  AND  EXP^  PRE- VOCATIONAL  COUNSEl^ING 

Appro|>riate  expenditure  of  training  funds  requires  quality 
pre-v6>cational  counseling.    CETA  funds  are .mis-appropriated  when 
persons  are  trained  for  occupations  which  are  not  in^ line  with 
their  abilities  or  of  genuine  interest  to  tHe  participants, <  , 
Development,  of  employability  plans  is  a  step  toward  effective 
CETA  programming  if  counselor  case  loads  and  capabilities  are 
sufficient  to  the  tusk  of  identifying  good  candidates..  Unfor- 
tunately, the  prime  sponsor  counseling  component  is  often  under- 
s^taffed  wfth  inadequately  prepared  personnel.    The  requirement 
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that  this  be  a  prime  sponsor  function  within  the  twenty  percent. 

'^kdministrative  ceiling  may  be  the  limiting  factor.    A  study  of 

«  >  ,  ■ 

resources  and  financial  constraints  is  warranted.    Too  many  CETA 
participants  waste. tax  payer  dollars  developing  skills  they  have 
no  intention  of  using  to  gain  financial  independence  beyond  the 
training  period.  " 

4.    TARGET  JOBS  AND  TRAINING  TO  WOMEN 

Those  most  in  need  are  more  ofterj  than  not  women.  The 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunities  recently 
released  study.  Critical  Choices  for  the  80* s  concluded  that 


the  poor  are  increasingly^ becoming  a  group  defined  by  its 

sex   female.    One  in  overy  three  female  headed  households  llv^s 

'  in  poverty,  While  only  one  in  every  eighteen  male  headed  house-  , 
holds  is  poor.     If  the  proportion  of  the  poor  who  are  in  female 
^  headed  households  increases  at  the  spjne  rate  as  it  did  from 
1967-1977,  the  proverty  population  by  the  year  2000  will  be 
composed  solely  of  women  and  their  children.    One  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the* "feminization  of  poverty"  is  women's  limited 

\  access  to  jobs  and  earnings.  Females  earn  only  59<^  to  every 
dollar ^a  man  earns.  The  barriers  of  sex,  race  and  age  dis-' 
crimination ,^  social  barriers  facing  welfare  recipients,  occu-  , 

^  pation  segregation  and  tne  lack  of  support  services  for  women 

with  children  all  contribute  to  the  earnings  differential. 
Employment  and  training  services  must  be  targeted  to  the  specific 
needs  of  women,  especially  to  tliose  women  who  are  structurally 
unemployed^  ,  '       ^  ^ 

,  ,5.     ENCOURAGE  PROGRAMS  WHICH  INCREASE  THE  SKILLS  OF  TH£  UNEMPLOYED 

The  barriers  faced  by  the  long  term  unemployed  are  not  easily 

V  _  _  _ 

overcome.  Federal  policy  should  encourage  programs  that  enable 
participants  to  remain  economically  self-suf f lent  over  a  long  , 
perioc}  of  time.    Programs  that  emphasize  quick  job  placement 
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prox^d«*only  temporary  solutions.    CETA  participants,  especially 
women*  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  employed  for  any  length  of 
tine  without  skill  training,,  day  c%re  and  supportive  services. 

For  women,  quick  Job  placements  generally^mean  placements 
in  lower  paying  Jobs  which  are  "traditionally  female".  Female 
headed  households  make  up  such  a  large  portfon  of  the^  worStkg 
poor  because  their  income  is  so  low  that  public  assistance  is 
a  necessary  income  supplement.    The  better  paid,  highly  skilled  ^ 
Jobs^are  often  those  Which  women  have  not  traditionally  held. 
Placement  in  those  Jobs  requires  advocacy  and/or  comprehensive 

training  for  job  specific  skills.    It  also  req'uires  special  

training  to  help  pepple  overcome  the  sex  stereotypes  involved. 
This  type  of  training  is  often  expensive^.    It  is  currently 
discouraged  by  CETA  because  program  quality  is  assessed  on  a  cost 
per  participant  basis.  Federal  policy  should  be  broad  enough  to 
recognize  that  programs  which  may  be  more  costly  create  long  term 
savings.    ^  z 

6. ,  PROVIDE  INCENTIVES  FOR  PRIVATE  SECTOR-  IJ^VOLVEM^NTS 

We  believe  the  private  sector  should  play  a  major  role  in 

the  employment  and  training  process.    Effective  cooperatton  of 
«  »  f  ^  \ 

the  public  and  private  sector  will  create  a  realistic' and  more 

efficient  training  system.    Employers  should  be  involved  in 

program  policy.    They  can  and  should  be  responsible  for  ident- 

ifying  available  Jobs  and  skills  needed *for  those  Jobs  they  must  - 

be  wilXing^  to  commit  economic  resources  to  training.     In  many 

cases,  training  tn  a  classroom  is_artAficAalJy_c^ntri^     when  ^ 

•training  is  roost  appropriate  at  the  work  site.    Private  employers-, 

by  themselves,  do  not  have  the  incentive  to  reach  out ^ and  ^P^oy 

those  mo^t  in  need  of  skills  training.    Without  federal  incentives 

r 

private  employers  do  not  have  sufficient  reason  to  overcome  dis*- 
crimination  in  the  marketplace.    Successful  placements  and  ex- 


panded  Job  opportunities  will  result  if  linkages  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  are  strengthened. 


7,     EMPHASIZBl  THE  POSITIVE  IMPACT  OP  CETA  ♦ 

Many  person's  lives  have  j)oon  turned  around  through ITRTA 
training.    Unfortunately  the  media  have  more  easily  reported 
failures  than  successes,  which  can  ba  difficult  to  quantify. 
More  efforis  must    be  made  to  promote  what  is  working. 

'^'^o  Indianapolis  CETA  programs  focused  on  affirmatlv.e 
action  for  women  and  minoriClcs  in  construction  can  hf*   


for  measurable  contributions  to  the  fourfold  Acceleration  of 
females  preparing  for  the 'construct ion  trades  in  Indianapolis. 
The  Indiana  Bureau  of  Apprent iceship  and  Training  statistics 

demonstrate  an  increase  from  9  to  J4  women  in  building  trades    '  ^ 

0 

apprenticeships  within  t|je  last  year.    Neither  contributing 
project  would  have  come  into  existence  without  CETA.  Without 
government  investment  in  programs  to  prepare  women  for  .equal 
e^ployn.ont  opportunities,  autljorizod  throu^ch  federal  rogulutions. 
sex  and  racial  segregation  in  high  paying  occupations  will  nov^or 
be  ended.  ^  .      '  •         .  *  -  * 

Through  CETA  funOTng^ and  the  Indianapolis  YWCA.  hundreds  of 
wome#  were  enrolled  in  career  exploration,  prep  and  placement 
programs,  attended  open  workshops*'or  otherwise  make„aware  of  new 
workii\g  opportunities.    Without  CETA,  exposure  to  these  emp,loy- 
ment  possibilities  which  allow  women  to  break  the  poverty  cycle 
of  traditional  women's  work  would  not  hjjve  been  as  bro^. 


SUirci6^s6Timnodels  for  woncn  in  the  trades  would  not  bet  growl mg 
In  numbers  to  break  4>mploymont  barriers  In  future  years.  Em- 
ployers  would  not  have  bee^  pressed  to  hire  females.    CETA  has 
mad^  a  difforoncel      ^  •  * 


386  .  .  : 

Senator  Quayub.  I  certainly^agree  that  there  are  many  positive 
itoriest  and  they  need  to  be  tolB»  and  repeated* 
Next  on  1^  Urt,  Jim  Finkle,  fh)m  St  Xo^^  * 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  L.  |*INKLE»  DIRECTdR,  ST.  LOUIS  AREA 
•     .VETERANS  CONSORTIUM*  INC»  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

.  Mr.  FiNKLT  Si^tor  Quayle,  I'll  keep  this  shoit  and^to  the'pdint 
Tm  tfiedirector  of  the  St.  Louis  Area  Veterans  Consortium.  My 
name  is  Jim  Finkle.  * '    ^  ^  .    .  ^ 

We  have  two  jprojectr  in  the  Bt  Louis  irw  that  oerve,  pdmaril^, 
'Vietnanfwa  veterans,  but  we  help  veterans  of  all  eras.  We  see 
ab6ut  S,00O  veterans  a  year.  ^  \  :  ^ 

I  am  here  to  say  that  Vietnam^ra  veterans  are  onegroujprthat 


CETA  has  never  adeauatelv^aeLveJ,  mtU  ^ndlwljl^  ^wilT  never  be 
■abte    wi^i^i^iy^^^^'         *  ^^^^ 

The  reasons  for  that  are  many.  Vietnam  veterans  distrust  of 
bureaucratic  systems,  the  fact  that  many  definitions  in,  the  CETA 
law  prohibit  Vietnam-era  veterans  from  hemg  considered  ;undef 
the  act;  for  exam^e,  there's  the  under  35-age  stipulation.  Well,  th^ 
average  age  of  Vietnam-^ra  veterans  is,  now,  is.  about  35.  .There's 
an  ambiguity  in  the  regulation  that  states  that  if  a  veteran  hasn't, 
had  permanent^  unsuMidized  employment  since  discharge,  he'  is 

eligible^  -  * 

That's  open  to  interpretation  by  prime  sponsors.  Some  of  them 
consider  up  to  1  tla/s  employment  to  make  him  or  her  not  eligible. 

At  any  rate,  the  only  place  that  veterans  have  been  adequatelv 
served     CETA  is  where  groups,  like  our'd,  have  risen  up«,to  work, 
with  the  prime  sponsor,  and  get  the  v^ts  into  the  prog|:am6. 

.That's  document^  in  several  GAO  reports,  and  also  the  fmal 
^udy  on  Hire  n.  .  ^ 

Just  in  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  that  what  is  needed  is  an 
employment,  and  training  jcounterpart  to  the  VA  Outreach  pro- 
gram't  •  *     '    ,  , 

Tlie'fact  that  over  40  percent  of  the  veterans  going  into  ^he  VA 
Outreach  program  say  that  their  biggest  problem  is  finding  a  job, 
that  in  the  most  recent  VA  surveys,  23.'9  percent  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  say  that  their  biggest  problem  is  finding  a  job,  seems  to 
indicate  to  me  that  there  is  neea  there  tiiat  is  not  being  addressed, 
.  and  I  think  it  will  never  be  addressed  by  CETA. 

Hiank  you. 

Senator  Quayli.  Thank  you  very  much,  Jim.   '  2  ^ 

^-JChe-prepawl  statenient-ofMrrilnklrfoU^ 


\      '  386  .  /  ,   .  - 

Sr/rmiBNT  or  Jamm  L.  Finkli,  DiRcctoR.  Sr,  "Louis  Xkia  VvrnuNt 
^  '  CoNsonnuM 

senator  <luaylc»  wtrib^ri  of  th^  $onat&  {Subcomtttctt  on  Enployv)cnt  and  I 
Prcxl'iwtivity;  tt».ink  *n»  fJit  naUowinj^  a«  the  opf^ortuntcy  to  preicnt  the  test- r  • 
tnony       th4L>  St.  Umu^  Area  Wcoran:!  Consorttun.  ^ 

,Tlt«  Sc.  Loui-»  Area  Voc^^ran$  Con^iortiun  ii*  .sPVictnan  Era  veterans  tclf-hrlp 
organlsatyn  ft>un<I*{l  in  1^974,    It  currently  opt'ratcs  two  V^^tcrans  Service 
Cont«r4»  on<*«ln  tlw  City  of  St,  Ixiui5»  on*^  in  St-  Louis  County,    Jhc  Cetlters 
dgi(i«t  about  3,000  votoraim  aiyeaf.    Sixty-five  percent       thetf  veterans 
served  during,  t1)c  Vietiuss  Era*  o£jj[!iQa  thirty  percv'nt  are  Vietnam  theater 
veteranf>    Fiftg£ii-<UMr^yffr  i^T  "tlie  veterans  assisted  served  before  vi«tnan  and  . 

percent  served  after  trtctnaa,    Disabled  veterans  account  for  ten  percent 
of  OUT  intake 4    Other  d«>ioographtc  characteristics  are  A^  Race  -  White  685;, 
5;jclt3;'4.  Othor.l*;  H).  Si^X-"  96t»  FeSTaU 
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TJie  Veterans  Service  >^ters  provide  asa^istanoi?  m  jo^d eve lo pise nt  and  referral ^ 
i  tntervievr  Reparation,  *edukat lon^  vocational  co^mscling,  etacriency  food,  veterans 
b<^nefils  coimselini^  and  referral  to  other  services  such  as  cnergeney  housing  and 
discharge  rAvicw  counseling.    '  *%  » 

iXir  cost  per  service  >&  $14.^65^,  our  cost  per  placciaent  is  $311.76,  'clients  of 
flu*  Wteran*  Nervuc  ^.t^ntc^rs  average  a  .JO?  wage  increase  after  utilizing  our  * 
<s<*rvic<»«,*  ^  •  I 

y  - 

\h  Jive  always  had  n^*.it  90T  iif  our  placenents  m^o  unsubsidiscd  eopioyn^nt, 
?>\it  hj!y«»  5?arke,ifd  aita  piawvd  into  progrdns  such  as  HlRt  11,  CEtA  OJT,  Vt>catianat 
Education  and  l'«bHc  li>*'rvice  }43playm<^*nt. 

<\jf  *'^t>^ri»*nvf  vitii  .*r*^U»y^  nt  and  training  ptograns  jias  lead  to  the  two   ,  * 

1      Iti.rf?  tias  i(<  VL'f,  *<.i>n  a  natiurul  ertpioytserj^  and  training  progran  specifically 
de^tgrfM  iQ  «<^rv<  V't,4i«ius,  particularly  those  that  are  disabled  and/or  served 
iurin*,,  t?'««  Vit  ttun  Ira.    Ttu-ri-  is  a  net*d  for  $pec}al  ei'fort,    '  , 


*^    'fK-tn^tn        v«fl^'r»in>  itt«ii>a»o  a^sJil  ycierans)  can  t)e  servi'd  in  a  , 

-  co*»iwiftity  4^ttuig.*v  — -       -  < 

I)    \UWyp,h  t»<^ij.aai   .»jv*'  ^ r» o  layt,*r4.ti  ^>ntu  fxiny  eB)pis>>'ncnt  and  trainijag  proj^ramSk 
*  tlu're  Ivi'.  n»»v«'r  h«*n  a  pr^j^,r.inii  deiitftnyd  to  sifrvi'  «nly  veterans.  ..Tliesc  programs 
(U'1\F  J,  tJtRt  n  ind     TaJ  were  dtHsignvd  to  terve  other  priority  groups..  Veterans, 
parcii.u!arly  vi- tnitn  tea  and  disabled  veterans,  were  substituted  inti*  prograns  or 
adK'd  .IS  .i  targ'-t  v.r.iif  th*  prublen  of  vetcraln  «nenVh)>'ni^nt  became  app,»rent  * 

fue  ,Wvrjc.in  t».i^L-»u         j  li^.- uncnt*?d  cSTa'*  fat  lure  to  serve^htf  veterans,  and 
tvparl^i^Mit  .i.^iwc'd  thjt  thy  4>nly  tine  adequ^^c  service's  to  vetorans 

vrre  provided  w«-r<  »heu  *.*>Mvunity  ba<«ed  veterant  ^rganirations  haa  Cjjrae  forward 
io  r^UkdiL'r  t^^wk.    Th«  jje      -upa,  ^ttan  obtaining  funding  only  after  several  years 
of  sLri>ggle.  von5titi»t^d  tsi«.  onl)  viable  servwe*  under  CfcfA  to  veterans.  These 
tvpartnent  of  Ubor  At»idi<^:t  it* id  to  tlw  dcvelopnent  of  the  Targeted  Technical 
Assistance  Progran,    This  ^i^ni  lived  pri^gran  (a  subjcci  of  the  early  cutbacJ;s 
in  VI.  dis>ire'- u»nary  faudiu>;)  vat  d*rSigned  to  help  other  veterans  groups  in 
ti.ir^».>teJ  cities         n^^,  \s  tu  ttu  cETA  -.ysten.    TJie  progran  shoved  proniso,  but 
^«-ver,l»ad  a  cSmt.  to  i»t^v.   iti  kvrth*    Thw.  v<k>sRutntty  based  veterans  organizations 
ptjvidiivf;  **?rv>*.t>^       v>  tvrans  LinJer  t£T    arc  now  alnost  universally  be'ing  cut 
vT  (pl»ssiinated«  . "  .       .  , 
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CStA.wai^  not' an  appropriate  vchuti;  to  proviae  ^oploywtfrr^ervic**  to  v«ti'ran»r 
■    *    but  it  WAS  the  "only  ga»c  in  t»>wn»'*    CKTA  criteria,  Jefinr^tons  and  amhi^uitii»»  , 
^r«v«nt«(tl  vany  veteran*  ff(m  bciiiR  eligible  for  »iTvice/i  u43er  t^o  act.    It*  ^/f^ 
ctruetuTt  luft  did  not  ti\  the  onploya^jnt  prvhh'S'*  rtf^vvterant lt»  veteran*  ^ 
provisions  wtr*  5>onltor«*d,  and  en(orc«»l  only  a»  tATA  wa«  in  it*  decline.  In 
V  short,  CETA'i  it^ution*  wer*;  n<»vtr  dctfi^ncd  for  or  adequaiV  to  addn***  veteran 
^       itneaployvM^nt.  ^  V 

Tl««^  federal  Coveriwent  has  extt^nsivcly  *t«di<»d  th<.  profcleo*  of  Vi«tnao  Rra 
♦veieraa*.  ax  vt^ll-'a*  failuro*  and  !iucvv««?h  at  *orvi<«?  delivery  for  theu^ 
-  -v»?t<ran*.    A  Loui*  Harris  study  fclcaied  in  July  Jf  1^80  Tom nd  that  Vietnan  Ira 
veti^l^  xaost  in  nfed  liave  the  fiight^st  degree  of  difficulty  Accenting  ftovcrtwcnt 
ag«nciW.    Hios*  veti-rnn*  includ»»  tl.o«i'  with  1«»!»  than  a  high  school  dtplona, 

*  •     tho««  With  than  honorable  di^chargoa  and  uni^apVoyt^d  v'^terans.    Tl>e  Vct«ran»r 
'    Adninitftration  tair  n.-*p«inde'J       jddr^'9S  accen*  prohl.-ri«  by  p^t^MifihinA  non- 

,  "  '    tradiiiohal  outreach  fatUitics  (called  Vet  C-nt^rj)  wiicre  Victna;i  veteran*  «ay 
discuss  'their  probleas  wJcn  Victniia  m  »ran  Counselors  and  receive  thf  support 
ne«d«d  for  psycho logioal  fcadjuv-UBtsnt,*  t'nf*»riMuat*,'ly»over  A02  of  th^'  40,o0n 
*    Vioiiua  Era  veterans  s.'«n  by  the  Y^i^.Center  fru«  Ap<il  1980  lo  Dvcer-b- *  l*J80  have 

*  tfttplo'yyient  probUns  theao  c^^nt^ri  an*  unable  to  address  since  eapioynoot  r  mp^^n- 
sibiiities  fall  with  ml.     Ttie  aosc  recent  national  surv«y^of  veterans  shdvs  y.at 

•  ^      the  eain  r<»adjust  problen  Victnaa  and  disabled  voterans  fac^  is  finding  a  i<fh 

V    Urtother  study  conducted  by  the  center  for  Poiicy,  Rc8*-arch  spanning  froa  1^"^)  to 

\t$  dat«  of  r«slca*c  ii)' Xirch  of'thi*  year  also  sitM  the  proble»s  Vietna^o  Fra  ^ 
V*M«ran*  have  had  in, obtaining  goverreaent  sponsored  services.    The  study  furih«-*r 
states  that  traditional  burcriucrativ  approaches  to.service- delivery  do  nvi  aJJre*« 
^hV  needs  of  VicTim  Kra  vcternns,  and  suggest  th*»  peer  counselor  approach  , 

•  IS  Wst^^utc«-s*ful  in  M'fviwu  d'.'Uvery,^    The  sCudy  also  ^ggesCs  that  «any  * 
Vielwa^Krj  v*-t^*r.i««  fli-iy  have  Uin  deti-rred  from  luaVinn  full  use  of  Vi*uran» 
beWfit*  wider  thr  lU  hill  b«*i.auhe  of  the  social  and  psychological  «trM^*  that 

-    aVos*'  aftvr  thry  returned  hjtae.    Pie  auera>|^agc  of  iht  Vietnaa  Era,  vrtrr.in  is 
34  \^ar»,  wi-ll  pa>l  theHfO  yrJr  aentsTtrng  daTc-for  the  fomer  IS  tu  2^  y<'a#  isld 
coMVlit'ivt^  to  receive  any  «'A  benefits  wmWr  the  Gl  8ilK  , 

A  stilly  prodaci^d  by        i-etteral  A»«.ounting  Officti^  dissvssed  senses  V^At  f^e*  ded 
to  bc..j^de  in  the  <hTA**yst*»j4  as  tt  exist ;i,  along  with  the  gaps  that  cxiH  «ii!  in 
Wtmn*  *!»plov<*nt  servivt  /   llns  study  was  not  all  encowpassing.        ov^  n  ii« 
"      linited\rev*oaiiit'i\daiion»  w»»re  never  foUy  inplenented. 

Veterans  enpioVfa4?nt  programs  luve  suffered  frun  cbanging  adainistratijns,  a^il  the 
icn'ergence  of  other  groups  cUming  preference.    Veterans  pieferencc  in  i^apl-jy- 
SK-nt  and  training  prografts,  Chile  UesVly  intended"  by  the  Coogr^j^k,  has  suffered 
fr«a  adninistrativu  neglect,  coapetition  for  funding  by  other  programs*  and  ^ 
s.uboergenc<?  in  thcrjaorais  of  re;;uUtion/  deiigtied  to  jidvance  o<her  groups  *  »•  i 
jTConoaic  progross.         •  *   ^  • 

A  study  produced  bjf  flarnhi ll-Hayes^  on  groups  AffirtBative  Awtiju 

shows  wsployers  feel  Vietnara  veteran^  are  only  Lh. '  handicapped  in  their 

prospect  of  being  the  least  likely  group  to  make  significant  stride!  in  eBploywent 
over  the  f«?xt  five  yoars. 
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"  K^-iCtrnily      wiifu  ^m-J  U     tr^^ii/  m        uvann^i-  r«.(ut;<i«<$  r«;ccivi:i^  caployBw»ni 
pr^f^renc*  uwr  Vii^tn<if<i  v*t*-Wns     TI^U  wj«  du*      th^  f^ct  that  Affinitive 
Action  r^t  v'ivtiM«  v»  i»  rjin*  i*^ittu  PK«n»toroa  iina  .tt'ill  tcsy  ^^nforvctl,  tiai  ac 
that  tfi*?  vc:4»ran&  v*r*  Unit**!  t»j  maXtng  Aff trtsatm>  Action  coaptamts  withirt 
48  «K^fithx  of  tHtfir  dx^^hAt^K    .in*l.ti»ai  Vtctaa^*5f  r«»fuge«s,  onc<?  aJ»ittct!  to 
our  ^juntry  reeojved  a  "grc^»n  warU"  ^nJ  witc  thu«  eligible  for  Affircucivc  Acti;>n 
Astan^'racif  tc  ainortti<f««  «  .  *  ^ 

Ih^  firul.  r<»tiul*t  of  aU  t?ic*v*  lavtors  i*  uiKnaployrU  veterans  vho  need  special 
a^^Ut^^nc**.    t\t%*  r<K*t  tausi"  of  veteran  uncwgloynctit p  that  akilU  ncedcU  »w5t  in 
•?«r  national  d^fentc  arc  not  s<iUKlit  aft^^r  in  the  ^witian  eoployaent  narket,  ha* 
t>cv«  4AlS;ravatc<J  by  «^vv«n4)ii»i<.  conJUion*  anJ  j«i^ini»c  ativ*?  neRlccc.    Many  vetcrnrtT 
K'ft  Uk*  cerviv'O  tn  tiwt  of  rccc«slon  and  avcepscd  joh»  that  were  low  skill, 
high  lay.  off  position*.    T1»cj»c  veterans  arc  caught  m  th«»  la«c  hirvd,  fir?t  laid 
off  cycle  that  non-veterans  itay  hot  be  stjbjected  to.    Wiile  veterans  wtre  in  the 
^^•rvicei  n>ti-V4.tcrans  wirt»  Vuldin^  »eniurity  that  protected  the«  froa  work  f«3rce 
reductions.  *    '  .  > 

2)    VVU-ran*  can  bvkt  be^ served  in  a  ccxsnunity  setting  by  their  peers.    As  the 
fin.iil  MIK:,  11  *ttjj>*  showed,  veterans  respond  best  to  other  veterans.  This 
ciiiwopt  also  iA3>  provvrt  i.i'a  rt-p^rt  b>  the  lluaan  Hclations  Kesourvc  Organization 
f«|.MMHO)  oxi  tht  yiiabUd  Vcterar  Outreach^l'wrraa  and  recent  studies  ny  thv 
vv^»ran«  *\aMmisir^tii»n.  *    T!u«  JURE.  U  rvportV  and  the  VA  study^  also  induate 
that  ^/^l-s^rans,  parti*.uUrly  disabled  and  ViAitnaei  Era, veterans,  respond  best  tv» 
mjr*'*»»ir*-3wcrati^  appf«»uhes  in  womnunitv  ^»ttiiiK».    Our  own  experienke,  and  tho^e 
t»l  <»th«*r  i«»pU.v^'«t  pr)gr4n*»  run  by  vct«-rans  for  v«*ierans,  have  provwi  v^m^mitv 
ba*.'d  *.»rf,4'iU4ti.niii  ai>  Rorv  MUw*-**fMl  than  trai.t\onal  approaches.    WU.  t*u  r  thi- 
tr^^4ji  i-.  ^m-^-trStU  >M»ul  orKanizat  ion  ur  a  tradiut^nal  uriianixatiofi  with  a 
t.*s.<  ff  >i        .|>|.  tt„  ,Wruai'  Uv,j.*i«J  a-pr^*Rra^.  ^dsn^istered  and  ^tafl*"!  bv 
J*,fw,  wtr.  .'»pt>.>rt  Aul  t  sim»«^.U  a»>^istant.s  fr..**  nttjirvKroups,  i«  far  i**tv  ItMi-* 

Kip  4  v*?t*^rjn  tUn  4u.   .Uur  avmue      ^assi?«.tanve,  \i5uch  proj^rans  should 
d*-  iij?.H'4  utf  tVal.Mt*  i  .u  »"ft4        ^-#al  -i^insubM<itv;<Hl  ^ari^er  plawisenta,  twt  -ir  » «  J 
iU  *-i*'*^l  ivV»*rnsstn(t  ^rttiria  of  re>>^Arts,  statist  Us  and  rhetoric. 

Vet^  ran-i  a»v  tJ  «•  ^aj,  ^r..-^i  w!  «  havr  earned  their  entit'^'oen^  to  spo».ial 'sirvtio'^ 
Itr^^uith  th<*ir  jwn  *.i\iv«.    Our  r*  *p^'nstbil,ty  lu*  in  the  poKsibiltty  failtny 
txfr.rvaih  u'lt  i«»  v*'t*'t  tu".  wt.s*  t«y  i».'Vi»r  r*v**Vfr  to  a  produttlw  v^P'^cttv  ku**  nt 
r«  :fl  a'^*!  'tanc:**.  . 

cl^tiii^*,  ,.1  iqa-^f'      ^^n.    .w^i»in^;tvjn     *"nn?  wtnift^nL>s&  with  yincU  our  >^^'jRy 
perij*!*"  3r«-  likiflv       ^nr**     t^i  aa*  n^w  war,       f^ttt^r  how  justified,  «faatl 
dir<j.'^rl^  pr.>j>*irt  iv^nal^  t  J  hov*  th«-^  pi  r^^tvi  v>  t«*rans  of  i'arU»«r  wars  wor*  tr«'ated 
anl"  i|>pr^<:ia:*'d  by  tWir  twlloft." 
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Senator  QuAYUE.  Ruben.  \ 

:  STATER^ENT  OF  RUBEN  GONifALEZ,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR. 
8ER-JI0BS  FOR  PROGRESS,  INC.,  LAKE  COUNTY,  IND. 
Mr.  Gonzalez*  Senator,  my  name  is  Ruben  Gonzalez,  and  I  am 
executive  jlirector  of  SER-JOBS  for  Progress,  of  Lake  County,  Ind. 

In  keeping  with  the  stated  intent  of  these  hearings  on  CETA,  our 
comments  will  touch  on  three  general  areas;  \' 
%      One,  the  appropriate  objectives  of  Federal  employmejit  and  train- 


*<vvd,  the  appropriate  methods  for  carrying  out  those  oW^i^es. 
Three,  the  participation  by  the  private  sector  of  our  Nation  s 
economic  syltem  in  sharing  the  responlibility  of  training  and  em- 
ploying  those  unemployed  workers  who  have  little  chance  of  other- 
/inse  successfully  competmg'for  fobs.  ^  ^    ^  ^ 

^  believe  very  strongly  m  having  a  cohesive  Federal  response 
to  the  unemployment  situation  facing  our  urban  centers,  our 
States,  and  our  municipalities.  It  is  important  to  k6ep  in  mind  that 
Idealities  have;  and  ^1,  continue  to  look  to  the  Federal  Govem; 
ment  for  some  relief  in  resolving  local,  problems  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, but  we  also  see  ^jieed  for  the  Federal  response  to  be  focused 
,  niOre  sharply .  ^     ^  *    V  • 

As  such,  ija.response  to.the  question  bein^  raised  by  this  subcom- 
mittee, "What  are  the  appropriate  objectives  of  an  employment 
and  training  policy?"  We  support  that  its  primary  objective  is  to 
'  ^  t^uce  the  unemployment  rate  of  particular  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation; notd>ly,  tne  most  economicall;^  disadvantaged  members  of 
our  society.-        <  ^       ;      .  ^    ,   ♦  n 

Tn  our  view,  the  mofte  global  objectives  of  reducing  .the  overall 
^        unemployment  rate,  increasing  the  productivity  of  our  work  fox^, 
and  so  on,  are  better  dealt  with  throu|(h  programs  and  systems 
separate  firom  the  employment  and  training  neld. 

Simply  stated,  we  view  ^e  Federal  employment  and  traininff 
system  as  a  very  specific  efforl  aimed  at  resolving  some  very  specif- 
ic problems,  y  - 
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Programs  for  economic  recovery  and  revitalization,  including  the 
economic  development  of  distressed  ^reas,  are  responsibilities 
better  left  to  other  systems,  both  private  and  public,  specifically 
designed  to  promote  these  efforts.  ^ 

Therefore,  if  it  is  accepted  that  the  Federal  employment  and 
training  system  is  to  operate  through  a  .more  focused  mechanism, 
this  focus  ought  then  to  be  placed  on  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, primarily,  young  worken^^ 

I  believe  the  record  plainly  speaks  for  itself,  when,  as  we  review 
the  official  statistics,  we  find  ever-increasing  high  school  drop-out  * 
rates  for  minority  youth,  and  an  under-representation  of  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  vocational  education  progmnte. 

Since  the  data  reveal  such  drastic  failures,  it  clearly  becomes 
even  more  important  to  have  a  strong  and  committed  Federal 
response  to  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youngsters  and  their 
ob^^ous  lack  of  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 

Having  propc^  that  national  policy  on  employment  and  train- 
ing should  focus  primarily  on  resolving  the  structural  unemploy- 
ment problems  of  the  Nation^  we  maintain  that  the  goal  of  the 
national  emplovment  and  training  system  is  to  direct  resources  to 
enhance  the  placement  of  structurally  unemployed  workers  into 
.-unsubsidizedc  private  sector  jobs,  and  that  national  policy  on  em- 
ployment and  training  should  focus  on  job*/elated  training  as  the 
primary  vehicle  to  successfully  achieve  the  goal  of  the  employment 
and  trainii^g  system. 

As  such,  we  profess  that  an  increased  emphasis  on  training  for 
the  development  of  marketable  skills,  coupled  with  higher  empha- 
sis on  placing  trainees  in  unsubsidized  private  sector  employ;ment, 
ought  to  be  the  Federal  priority.  * 

However,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  proposals  aimed  at 
providing^  incentives  for  the  private  sector  to  hire  and  train  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals  do  not  simply  reiiuce  the  tax 
burden  on  the  private  sector,  without  taking  measures  to  insure 
that  such  tax  breaks  >!^11  result  in  training  and  job  placement  for 
the  economically  disadvantaged  individuals. 

Our,  own  experience  with  the  private  sSctor  has  shown  that 
employers  are  highly  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  innovative  pro- 
grams designed  to  train  hard-to-employ  individuals. 

Likewise,  employers  have  always  been  receptive  to  programs 
ain>ed  at  increasing  their  businesses,  and,  consequently,  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  their  firms.  Yet,  when  one  considers  the. 
added  costs  associated  with  training  unskilled  individuals  for  some 
of  the  jot>8  offered,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  cost-conscious  private 
sector  might  choose  the  alternative  o£  training  individuals  who  are 
not  unskilled.  Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  added  cost  of  training  the  hard-to-employ. 

Hence,  the  role  of  the  federal  Government  in  this  particular 
situation  becomes  vital.  In  participating  with  the  private  sector, 
the  Federal  Government  must  establish  that  these  jobs  be  filled  by 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals. 
^  We  close  this  testimony  by  specifically  addressing  two  questions; 
namely,  do  these  programs  work,  and  can  the  diverse  set  of  pro- 
grams be  coordinated?     ,  "  ^  ^ 
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-^irrespcmsentcrthe^irst^uestkmr^tho^^ 
volumes  of  statistics  compiled  on  the  effectiveness  of  CETA,  we 
would  be  safe  in^stating  that  the  most  effective  of  the  CETA 
programs  aife^^jese  which  are  comprehensive  in  their  service  offer- 
ings; that  is,  providing  training  and  job  placement,  while  specific 
•n  whom  they  serve.  Examples  are  the  local  programs  implement- 
ed by  community-based  organizations*  which  have  consistently  out- 
done the  national  avert^e  in  job  placements  and  training  cost 
effectiveness." 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  coordination,  we  recommend 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  channel  the  varied  services  and 
programs  toward  those  individuals- who  most  need  them. 

It  is  essential  that  the  employment  and  training  effort  first  come 
to  gripe  with  identifying  the  population  to  het  served.  Jt  must,  then, 
separate  those  activities  associated  specitfcally  with  job  training 
and  those  associated  with  job  creation. 

An  aggressive  job  creation  program  is  nfandatory.  An  ^quallv 
aggressive  job  training  program  deigned  to  train  individuals  to  fill 
those  jobs  is,  likewise,  crucial  in  or^er  for  this  coordinated  effort  to 
succeed.  *  ^ 

On  behalf  of  the  community  which  we  represent  nationwide, 
thank  you,  again,  for  allowing  SER-JOBS  for  Progress,  Inc.,  this 
opportunity  to  present  this  testimony. 

Thailk  you. 

Senator  QuAYu;.  Thank  you  very  much. 
,  [The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gonzalez  follows:] 
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-Olf-RvwLH  GowzALBZf  RtEctrnvg  Director,  Sir-Jobs  roirPitocRESS, 
iKc,  Lake  County,  Ino. 

» 

MR.  CHAIRMfi<>  HONORED  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMIUEE, 
LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  * 

-we  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
submit  the  views  of  ser-jobs  for  progress.  incl  to  this  sub- 
commihee  on  the  important  national  issue  of^the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  comprehensive  employment  and  training  act{ceta)- 

;n  keeping  with  the  stated  intent  of  these  initial  hear- 
ings ON  CETA.  OUR  COMMENTS  WILL  TOUCH  ON  THREE  GENERAL  AREAS: 

1)  THE  APPROPRIATE  O^ECTIVES  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  POLICY;    *  ^  - 

2)  THE  APPROPRIATE  METHODS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THOSE  OB- 
\    JECTIVES;  AND 

3)  THE  PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  OF  OUR 
NATION'S  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  IN^SHARING  THE  RESPONSIBI- 
LITY OF  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYING  THOSE  UNEMPLOYED  WORK- 
ERS^WHO  HAVE  LIHLE  CHANCE  OF  OTHERWISE  SUCCESSFULLY 
COMPETING' FOR  JOBS. 

BEFORE  CONTINUING,  HOWEVER,  PLEASE  ALLOW  US  TO  SHARE  AN  OVERVIEW- 
'  OF  OUR  ORGANIZATION. 
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,SER-JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS,  INC.  IS  A  NATIONAL,  NON-PROFIT  i 
CORPORATION  DEVOTED  PRIMARILY  TO^SECURING  EMPLOYMENT  ^ 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  UPGRADING  THE  EMPLOYABILITY  OF  AMERICAN 
WORKERS;  TO  CREATING  JOBS  BY  INCREASING  BUSINESS  AND  ECONO- 
*MIC  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MINORITY  COMMUNITIES;  AND  TO  ENSURING 
THE  OPTIMUM  PARTICIPATION  OF  HISPANIC  AMERICANS  IN  THE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  GREAT  NATION. 

JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS,  INC.,  BETTER  KNOWN  BY  ITS  LOGO  - 
-SER*  •  WAS  CREATED  IN  1964  BY  THE  LEAGUE  OF  UNITED  LATIN 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  G,I.  FORDMj'  THE  MOST 
PRESTIGIOUS  HISPANIC  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THESE 
IWITEp  STATES,    NOWr.AS  THEN,  WE  CONTINUE  TO  BE  GUIDED  AND 
SPONSORED  BY  THESE  TWO  PROMINENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

SER'S  WORK  IS  CARRIED  OUT  IN  NEARLY  150  COMMUNITIES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION  BY  A  NETWORK  OF  INDEPENDENT,  ^ 
COMMUNITYtBASED  ORGANIZATIONS.    THESE  AFFILIATES  OPERATE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  WHICH  ARE  IMPLEMENTED 
THROUGH  CONTRACTUAL  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  THE  LOCAL  CETA^ 
PRIME  SPOriSORS.  •        •  ^ 
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UORKING  IH  COLLABORATION  WITH  THE  MINORIH  BUSINESS 
OEVELOPfdCr  AGENa  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMNERCE,  SER 
,  IS  EN6MCD  IN  OOB  CREATION  ENOEAVORS.   THROUGH  THESE 

*  EFFORTS.  SER  ASSISTS  IH  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  ANO  EXPANSION  OF 
NINORITT-OHNED  FIRMS.  ) 

^zy        FURHTERNOREt  A  SOURCE  OF  PARTICULAR  PRITPE  AJJo  IMPORTANCE  ' 

to  ser  (nationwide);  is  its  reutionship  with  the  private 
sector.  at  both  the  local  ano  national  levels,  private 
industry  advisory  councils!  known  as  *anigos  de  ser*,  assist 
in  the  training  and  employment  process  of  our  aients.  this 
year,.  oim  national  "amigos  oe  ser*  council  is  co-chaired  by 
rockual  international  and  american  taephone  ano  telegraph, 
because  of  these  established  relationships  with  america's 
'  employers  -  just  in  fiscal  year  1980  -  our  network  served  over 
60,000  peqple.  since  our  first  door  was  opened  to  hap 
structurally-unemployed  workers  find  gainful  employment,  over 
400,000  have  taken  the  step  from  dependence  on  goverfwent  aid 
^  to  economic  independence.  ,we  consider  this  quite  an  important 

*  sto*.  as  suggested  in  the  name  of  our  oflganizatidn.  we  have 

*  Indeed  brought  progress  through  jobs  -  to  those  thousands  of 
:  individuals  we  have  served. 
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HAVIHG  PROVIOEO  BASIC  OATA  ON  DUR  ORGANIZATION,  WE  NOW 
FOCUS  AHENTION  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEOERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  ANO  TRAINING. 

WE  BaiEVE  VERY  STRONGLY  IN  HAVING  A  <:OHESIV£?  FEOERAL' 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION  FACING  OUR  URBAN  CENTERS, 
OUR  STATES,  AND  OUR, MUNICIPALITIES.      IT^IS  IMPORTANT  TO  KEEP 
IN  HIND  THAT  LOCAIITIES  HAVE  AHO  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  LOOK  TO  THE 
FEOERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  SOME  RELIEF  IN  RESOLVING  LOCAL  PROBLEMS 
OF  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT.    BUT  WE  ALSO  SEE  A  NEEO  FOR  THE  FEOERAL 
RESPONSE  TO  BE  POCUSEO  MORE  SHARPLY. 

« 

AS  SUCH,  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  QUESTION  BEING  RAISEO  BY  THIS 
SUBCOMHinEE-WHAT  ARE  THE  APPROPRIATE  OBJECTIVES  OF  AN  EMPLOY- 
MENT AMD  TRAINING  POLlCf-WE  SUPPORT  THAT  ITS  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE 
IS  TO  REDUCE  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  OF  PARTICULAR  SEGMENTS  OF  THE 
POPULATION,  NOTABLY  THE  MOST  ECONOMICALLY  OISAOVANTAGEO  MEMBERS 
OF  OUR  SOCIETY.    WE  DO  SO  BECAUSE  WE  SEE  THIS  TYPE  OF  "FOCUSING" 
AS  A  MORE  MANAGEABLE  MECHANISM  FOR  THE  FEO^L  GOVERNMENT  TO  JM- 
PLOY.  WHILE  ALLOWING  FOR  BETTER  MONITORING  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  NA- 
TIOKAL  PROGRAMS.    LIKEWISE,  IT  ENHANCES  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE 
SYSTEM. 
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IN  OUR  VIEW.  THE  MORE^^LOBAL  OBJECTIVES  OF  REDUCING  THE 
OVERALL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE.  INCREASING  THE  PRODUCTIVITY  DF  OUR 
WORKFORCE.  AND  So'oN.  ARE  BETTER  DEALT  WITH  THROUGH  PROGRAMS 
AND  SYSTEMS  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  FIELD. 
SIMPLY  STATEDi  WE  VIEW  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
SYSTEM  AS  A  VERY  SPECIFIC  EFFORT  AIMED  AT  RESOLVING  SOME^VERY 
SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS*    PROGRAMS  FOR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  AND  REVITAL- 
I2ATI0N.  INCLUDING  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPIIENT  OF  DISTRESSED  AREAS. 
ARE  RESPONSIBILITIES  BEHER  LEFT  TO  OTHER  SYSTEMS.  BOTH  PRIVATE 
AND  PUBLIC.  SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED  TO  PROMOTE  THESE  EFFORTS  " 
WITH  THE  APPROPRIATE  LEVEL  OF  COORDINATION.  OF  COURSE- 
THEREFORE.  IF  IT  IS  ACCEPTED  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  IS  TO  OPERATE  THROUGH  A  MORE  FOCUSED  ME- 
CHANISM. THIS  FOCU$  OUGHT  THEN  TD  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED.  PRIMARILY  YOUNG  WORKERS. 

rBELIE^EJHE  RECORD  PLAI«i,Y  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF  WHEN.  AS  WE 
REVIEW  THE  OFFICIAL    STATISTICS.  WE  FIND  EVER- INCREASING  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DROP-OUT  RATES  FOR  MINORITY  YOUTH.  AND  AN  UNDER-REPRESEN- 
TATION  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 
SINCE  THE  DATA  REVEAL  SUCH  DRASTIC  FAILURES.  IT  CLEARLY  BECOMES 
EVEN  MORE  IMJ^ORTANT  TO  HAVE  A  STRONG  MiD  COMMITTED  FEDERAL  RE- 
SPONSE TcTtHE  PROBLEMS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUNGSTERS  AND  THEIR 
"OBVIOUS  LACK  DF  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK. 
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HAVING  referred' TO  THE  ROLE  OF  FEOERAL  POLICY,  WE  NOW  AOORESS 
THE  STRATEGIES  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THIS  FEDERAL  POLICY.    HAVING  PRO- 
POSED THAT  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  EMPLOYMENT  ANO  TRAINING  SHOULD  FO- 
CUS >RI  NCI  PALLY  ON  RESOLVING  THE  STRUCTURAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  NATION.  WE  MAINTAIN  THAT  THE  GOAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT ANO  TRAINING 'system  IS  TO  DIRECT  RESOURCES  TO  Ef^HANCE  THE 
PLACEMENT  OF  STRUCTURALLY  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS  INTO  UNSUBSIDIZEO, 
PRIVATc  SECTOR  JOBS,  AND  THAT  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  EMPLOYMENT  ANO 
TRAINING  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON  JOB-RELATEO  TRAINING  AS  THE  PRIMARY  VE- 
HICLE TO  SUCCESSFULLY  ACHIEVE  THE  GOAL  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SYSTEM. 

AS  SUCH.  WE  PROFESS  THAT  AN  INCREASED  EMPHASIS  ON  TRAINING 
FDR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MARKETABLE  SKILLS,  COUPLED  WITH  HIGHER. 
EMPHASIS  ON  PLACING  TRAINEES  IN  UNSUBSIDIZEO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EM- 
PLO^KENT.  OUGHT  TO  BE  THE  FEDERAL  PRIORITY.    HOWEVER.  IT  IS  OF 
UTMOST  IMPORTANCE  THAT  PROPOSALS  AIMED  AT  PROVIDING  INCENTIVES 
FDR  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO  HIRE 'AND  TRAIN  ECONOMICALLY  DISAD- 
VANTAGED INDIVIDUALS  00  NOT  SIMPLY  REDUCE  THE  TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  WITHOUT  TAKING  HEASURES'TD  ENSURE  THAT  SUCH  TAX 
BREAKS  HILL  RESULT  IN  TRAINING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT  FDR  THE  ECONO- 
MICALLY DISADVANTAGED  INDIVIDUALS  ON  WHOSE  BEHALF  SUCH  LEGISLATION 
IS  ORIGINALLY  PROPOSED  AND  IMPLEMENTED. 


OUR  OWN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  HAS  SHOWN 
THAT  EMPLOrERS  ARE  HIGHLY  RECEPTIVE  TO  lOEAS  ANO  INNOVATIVE 
PROGRAMS  OESIGNEO  TO  TRAIN  HARO-TO-EMPLOY  INOIVIOUALS  TOR 

THEiRlmoySNTPpoRTunr^^^  have 

ALWAYS  BEEN  RECEPTIVE  TO  PROGRAMS  AIMEO  AT  INCREASING  THEIR 
BUSINESSES,  ANO  CONSEQUEIfTLY  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES,  IN 
fHEIR  FIRMS.    yET»  WHEN  ONE  CONSIOERS  THE  AOOEO  COSTS 
iSsOCIATlolirfH  TRAINING  UNSKILLEO  INOIVIOUALS  FOR  THE  JOBS 
OFFEREO»  IT  IS  EASY  TO  SEE  HOW  A  COST-CONSCIOUS  PRIVATE 
SE^OR  MIGHT  CHOOSE  THE  ALTERNATIVE  OF  TRAINING  INOIVIOUALS 
WHO  ARC  NOT  UNSKILLEO.    THEREFORE,  IT  BECOMES  NECESSARY  TO 
FINO  WAYS  TO  REDUCT  THE  AOOEO  COST  OF  TRAINING  THE  HARO-TO- 
EMPLOY. 

HENCE,  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEOERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THIS  PAR- 
TICUUR  SITUATION  BECOMES  VITAL.    IN  PARTICIPATING  WITH  THE 
PRIVATE  SEaOR»  THE  FEOERAL  GOVERNMENT  MUST  ESTABLISH  THAT 
THESE  JOBS  BE  FILLEO  BY  ECONOMICALLY  OISAOVANTAGEO  INOIVIO- 
UALS. 

WE  CLOSE  THIS  TESTIMONY  BY  SPECIFICALLY  AODRESSING  TWO 
QUESTIONS  EMTERTAJNEO  BY  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE—NAMELY,  DO  THESE 
PROGRAMS  WORK?... ANO,  CAN  THE  OIVERSE  SET  OF  PROGRAMS  BE 
COORDINATED? 
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IH  RESPONSE  TO  THE  FIRST  QUESTION-WITHOUT  HAVING  TO 
REFER  TO  JHE  VOLUHES  OF  STATISTICS  COMPILED  ON  THE  EFfECT- 

*  IVENESS  OF  CETA.  WE  WOULD  BE  SAFE  IH  STATING  THAT  THE  MOST 
EFFECTIVE  OF  THE  CETA  PRCIGRAMS  ARE  THOSE  WHICH  ARE  COMPRE- 
.HENSIVE  IN  THEIR  SERVICE  OFFERINGS^-  THAT  IS,  PROVIDING 

^^rW^NING  AND  OOB  PLACEMENT  -  WHILE  SPECIFIC  ON  WHO^  THEY 
SERVE^  EXAMPLES  ARE  THE  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  IMPLEMENTED  BY 
COMMUNITY-BASED  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  CONSISTENTLY  OUT- 

•  DONE  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  IN  JOB  PLACEMENTS  AND  TRAINING 

9 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS. 

SECONDLY,  WITI»  RESPEQ  TO  THE  ISSUE  OF  COORDINATION, 
WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  B^  TAKEN  IS  TO  CHANNEL  ' 
THE  VARIED  SERVICES  AND^ROGRAMS  TOWARD  THOSE  INDIVIDUALS 
WHO  MOST  NEED  THEM. 

IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TH^T  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  EFFORT 
FIRST  COME  TO  GRIPS  WITH  IDENTIFYING  THE  POPULATION  TO  BE 
SERVED.    IT  MUST  THEN  SEPARATE  THOSE  ACTIVITIES  ASSOCIATED 
.  SPECIFICALLY  WITH  JOB  TRAINING  AND  THOSE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
JOB  CREATION.    AN  AGCRESSfVE  JOB  CREATION  PRpGRAM  IS  I^NDA^ 
TORY;  AN  EQUALLY  AGGRESSIVE  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAK  DESIGNED  TO 
TRAIN  INDIVIDUALS  TO  FILL  THOSE  JOBS  IS  LIKEWISE  CRUCIAV  IN 
ORDER  FOR  THIS  COORDINATED  EFFORT  TQ  SUCCEED. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  WHICH  ME  REPRESENT  NATIONWIDE, 
THANK  YOU  ONCE  AGAIN  i-OR  ALLOWING  SER-JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS,  INC., 
THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESEK^THIS  TESTIMONY. 
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^       Senator  Quayle.  Jim  Hammond.  ' 

*  STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  M.  HAMMOND  III,  PRODUCT  DEVELOP- 
ER,  INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 

Mr,  Hammond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  before  you-  on 
betialf  of  the  Indiana  Association  for  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  and 
the  50  facilitiesiit  represents  throughout  Indiana.  . 

My  name  is  James  M.  Hammond  III,  and  I  am  the, product 
developer  for  the  association. 

-  Member  facilities  throughout  Indiana  serve  over  6,000  disabled 
\  Indiana  citizens  annually.  As  part  of  over  800  facilities,  who  are 
j  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities, 
/  over  400,000  disabled  people  nationally  receive  services  in  vocation- 
al and  physical  rehabili&tion,  vocational  evaluation,  work  adjust- 
-....^^  ibent,  and  physical  rehabilitation,  personal  and  social  adjustment, 
/^^and  transitional  or  extended  employment  services. 

Indiana  ARF  is  directly  involved  in  employment  and  training 
services  /unded  )inder  title  VI!  of  CETA,  private  sector  initiatives, 
and  Projects  With  Industry,  funded  through  *the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

The  committee  has  indicate  that  the  purpose  of  these  hearings 
is  to  develop  background  information  before  consideration  of  the 
appropriate  legislative  response  to  the  expiration  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  in  1982. 

The  committee  has  included  in  its  exploration  of  policy  issues 
whether  particular  groups  in  the  labor  force  should  be  the  concern 
of  employment^policy. 

I  believe,  as  do  my  colleagues  throughout  the  country,  that  a 
national  employment  and  training  policy,  and  the  system  estab- 
.  lished  under  that  policy,  must  continue  to  address  t|ie  special  needs 
of  target  populations,  especially  the  handicapped  who  experience 
particularly  severe  disadvantages  in  the  labor  market. 
In  f^ct,  not  only  should  this  Nation's  ehiployment  and  training 
.  policy  concern  itself  with  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  but  such  a 
policy  should  express  a  comprehensive  national  employment  policy 
tor  the  handicapped. 

The  Congress  has  the  opportunitv  to  develop  such  a  policy  during 
this  International  Year  of  the  Disabled. 

^y  statement  outlines  the  elements  of  a  national  policy  for 
handicapped  Americans. 

In  considering  reauthori^tion  of  the  CETA  pro]^am,  we  recom- 
mend that: 

Oire,  the  1978  amendments-focusing  on  eligibility' and  services  to 
handicapped  people  be  retained. 

Two,  that  the  prime  sponsors  be  required  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  people  when  developing  programs. 

Three,  we  retain  the  private  industry  councils  and  private  sector 
initiative  pn^am. 

That»  title  ill,  special  national  programs  be  retained. 
.  No.  5,  that  section  205^articij>ant  assessments  be  amended  to 
require  coordination  of  CETA  services  with  services  received  under 
.  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and/or  the  Education  for  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act. 
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Regarding  section  14(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and 
specially  under  part  525  of  the  regulations,  there  are  five  types  of 
special  certificates  that  are  issued.  Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  five  types  of  special  certificates  are  authorized  to  rehabilita- 
tion facilities;  one  is  regular  program,  work  activities  center  certifi- 
cate, evaluation,  training,  and  individual  rate. 

In  order  to  receive  a  certificate,  a  workshop  or  work  activity 
center  must  meet  certain  eligibility  criteria. 

The  sheltered  workshop  or  department  thereof  must  meet  the 
regulatory  definition  of 'a  work  activity  ^  center,  and  work  activity 
center  clients  are  required  to  be  physically  separated  from  the 
regular  workshop  clients.  In  addition,  a  work  activity  center  does 
not  qualify  for  a  special  certificate  if  its  average  earnings  are  above 
ascertain  leveL 

These  regulations  -have  the  effect  of  decreasing  productivity  and^ 
work  opportunities  for  handicapped  people.  The  regulations  require 
physical  separation  of  work  activity  clients  from  regular  sheltered 
,  workshop  clients.  This  restriction  was  written  into  the  regulation 
*  in  1966,  long  before  the  concept  of  mainstream ing  became  accepted 
public  policy  through  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
and  other  laws.  A  substantial  number  of  facility  managers  believe 
that  this  requirement  inhibits  productivity  and  upward  mobility  by 
people  in  work  activity  centers. 

Regarding  wage  supplements,  individuals  who  experience  severe 
production  limitations  frequently  depend  on  their  limited  earnings 
and  public  assistance  to  maintain  some  degree  of  independence. 

Frequently,  this  inc9me  fails  to  provide  an  ever  more  expensive 
adequate  standard  of  living. 

The  late  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  recognized  this  serious  prob- 
lem, and  introduced  the  Ws^e  Supplements  for  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals Act  as  an  amendment  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
This  bill  would  have  authorize4*a  demonstration  wage  supplement 
program. 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  explore  the  idea  of  such  a  demon- 
stration program. 

Regarding  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  the  link  between  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and  private  industry  should  be  strengthened  by  es- 
tablishing incentives  to  invest  in  handicapped  people  and  partici- 
pate in  the  rehabilitation  process.  '  «  a  r 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  enacted  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978,  and  extended  through  this  year,  provides  a  wage  tax  credit^ 
for  employers  who  hire  individuals  from  seven  target  groups. 

individuals,  who  are  referred  to  employers  from  a  rehabilitation 
progrSim,  qualify  as  one  of  these  target  populations. 

Although  the  program  has  benefited  cooperative  education  stu- 
dents by  a  far  greater  degree  than  other  target  groups,  it  has  the 
potential  of  increasing  tne  employment  opportunities  of  handi- 
capped citizens. 

Senator  Heinz  has  introduced  Senate  bill  1240  to  extend  the 
program  for  3  years.  •  . 

Regarding  investment  tax  credits,  a  major  problem  experienced 
'  by  rehabilitation  facilities  is  lack  of  funds  for  capital  investments. 

Programs  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  for  construction  and 
equipment  have  not  been  funded  in  recent  years. 
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Other/programs,  si'^^h  as  the  community  development  block 
grant  program,  are  highly  competitive.  Few  facilities  are  able  to 
obtain  commercial  loans  at  current  interest  rates. 
^  Sec^on  38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  allows  businesses  a*  tax 
credit  for  investment  in  certain  tarpes  of  property  as  set  forth  in 
sections  46  to  48.  We  recommend  that  a  similar  tax  credit  be  given 
to  businesses  when  they  provide  plant  and  equipment  loans  to 
rehabilitation  facilities  'and  when  they  subcontract  work  Jo  shel- 
tered workshops.    V  ,  ^ 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our 
views. 

Senator  Quaylc  Thank  you  very  mOch,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  I 
might  comment  that  the  wage  restrictions  tliat  you  referred  to  as 
decreasing  oroductivity  and  work  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
caoped  people  has  been  of  interest  to  us,. and  we've  requested  the 
Solicitor  of  Labor  to  review  these  regulations,  and  If  corrective 
measures  aren't  taken,  that  we  would  be  forthcoming  ^th  legisla- 
tion. 

Since  you  mentioned  that  in  your  testimony,  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  working  on  that  right  now,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  further  information  on  it. 
Mr.  Hammond.  Thank  you.  Senator  Quayle.-  x 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hammond  follows:] 
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Statimbnt  or  Jamks  M.  Hammond  III,  Product  Developer,  Indiana 
-  AsaoaATioN  or  Rehabilitation  Faciutibb,  Indianapous,  Ind. 

Z  am  appearing  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Indian?.  '  sociation 
of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  and  the  fifty  facilities  it:  represents 
throughout  Indiana*    My  nanes  is  James  M,  Hammond  III  cr^^  I  ap  the 
Product  Developer  for  the  Association. 

Menber  facilities  throughout  Indiana  serve  over  6000  disabled 
Indiana  citizens  annually*    As  part  of  over  800  facilities  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities, 
over  400,000  disabled  people  nationally  receive  services  in  vocational 
and  physical  rehabilitation,  vocational  evaluation,  work  adjustment, 
personal  and  social  adjustment,  and  transitional  or  extended  employ- 
ment services.    IN~ARF  is  directly  involved  in  employment  and  training 
services  funded  under  Title  VII  of  CETA,  private  sector  initiatives 
and  Projects  with  Industry,  funded  through  the  National  Association 
of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admini-** 
,«t;ration  of  ^the  U-S^  Dej^AFtment  of  Educatioji.  *>-     ^  , 

The  Comzpittee  has  indicated  tKat^tfie  purpose  of  thesQ  hearings 
is  to  develop  background  information  before  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priate legislative  .response  to  the  expiration  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  in  1982.  ,        ^  * 

The  Committee  has  included  in  its  exploration  of  policy  issues  . 
whether  particular  groups  in  the  labor  force  should  be  the  concern 
of  employment  policy.*"  I  believe,  #as  do  my  colleagues  throughout  the 
country,  that  a  national  emploinnent  and  training  poli'cy  and  the  sys- 
tem established  under  that  policy  must  continue  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  target* populations,  especially  -the  handicapped  who  experience 
particularly  sc\o.re  disadvantages  in  the  labor  market. 
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In  fact,  not  only  should  this  nation's  employment  and  training 
policy  concern  Itsejlf  with  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  but  such  a 
policy  should  express  a  comprehensive  national  employment  policy  for 
the  handicapped.    The  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  develop  such 
a  policy  during  this  International  Year  of  the  Disabled.    M/* state- 
ment outlines  the  elementys  of  a  national  policy  for  handicapped 
Americans* 

1*      Implementing  A  Policy  Of  Employment  For  The  Handicapped 

President  Reagan,  in  proclaiming  1981  as  the  International  Year 
of  the  Disabled,  referred  to  thid  Nation's  disabled  citizens  as  one 
of  its  greatest  untapped  resources.     Representative  Murphy,  ir\ 
addressing  th^  House  on  June  26  stated  that  this  is  the  year  of  hope 
for  the  dibbled-     During  this  year  of  economic  reco^^ry,  we  would 
speak  well  as  a  nation  of  compassionate  peoples  to  initiate  a  policy 
leading  to  the  realization  of  this  hope  into  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream      the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  work-a-day  world  as 
a  tax  paying,  fully  employed  member  of  this  nation's  work  fo^ce;  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the  recovery  of  our  national  productivity; 
the  opportunity  to  be  financially  independent  of  public  support  be  it 
local,  state  or  federal - 

^         litany  have  succeeded  in  the  realization  of  this  dream  as  a  direct 
result  of  federal  programs  to  aid  the  handicapped.    Hownver,  independent 
programs  do  not  constitute  a.  comprehensive  policy  for  employment.  v;e 
need  such  a  policy.     In  the  nost  recent  publication  of  The  Employment 
and  Training  Report  b^  The  President  (1980)  ,  the  Department^ oi  Labor's 
^lanagcment  Information  Systen  reported  that  181,6  80  handicapped  persons 
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were  served  in  CETA  Programs  in  fiscal  1979,    In  no  c*'  5  did  the 
percentage  of  handicapped  individuals  served  exceed  eight  percent 
of  all  participants  across  programs.    In  fact,  when  ^11  Titles 
under  CETA  are  reviewed,  these  181,680  individuals  rj^  esent  only 
4.5  percent  of  the  ^nore  than  4  million  people  served  in  DOL  Programs, 

There  have  peen  impressive*  gains  in  public  policy  and  awareness 
in  the  past  decade.    Protection  of  civil  rights  of -Jiandi capped 
people  has  been  advanced  by  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  which  prohibits  discrimination  against  handicapped  people 
in  any  federally  assisted  activity,  and  section  503  which  prohibits 
discriminat'ion  against  handicapped  people  in  employment  by  most 
federal  contractors. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  sections  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act  and  a  similar  provision  in  the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act  provide 
Congressional  guidelines  for  the  rights  of  institutionalized  individ- 
uals.   The  Small  Business  Administration  through  its  Handicapped 
Assistance  ^oan  program  has 'provided  the  monies  for  handicapped 
entrepreneurs  to  not  only  put  their  skills  to  work  but  become  a  memb^pr 
of  the  small  business  community.    The  HAL  program  has  also  provided 
monies  for  facilitios  f>mnlrtying  the  h'nncllcappod  to  expand  employment 
opportunities.     For  facilities  providing  sheltered  employment,  the 
Javits-Wagner-0*.  Day  program  and  State  Use  laws  have  provided  addition- 
al employment  opportunities,  includ-'ng  employment  for  individuals  with 
severe  disabilities,  through  the  acquisition  of  government  contracts 
for  goods  and  services  including  the  assembly  of  complex  electronic 
units  for  missile  systems.    Community  Development  Block  grants  for 
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facilities  through  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
programs  fvmded  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act^  and  multiple 
services  provided  through  CETA  have  created  new  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped. 

Despite  these  significant  gains,  handicapped  individuals  and 

-^'"^  ' 
rehabilitation  facilit^ies  are  dependent  on  a  maze  of  federal  progreuns 

which  operate  independently  of  each  other,  each  with  its  unique  snt 

of  funding  requirements,  regulations  and  documentation  demands.  The 

quirks  found  in  these  systems  in  addition  to  frequent  changes  in 

social  security  programs  and  other  public  assistance  programs  make  ,it 

difficult  for  handicapped  citizens,  especially  those  who  .are  severely 

handicapped  and  unskilled,  to  balance  the  requirements  of  daily  living 

with  the  search  for  employment. 

The  challenge  of  the  next  decade  is  to  mold  these  many  programs 
into  a  comprehensive  national  employment  policy. 

To  the  inaximum  extent  possible,  disabled  people  should  h-  e  the 
opportunity  to  hold  jobs  in  competitive  employment.    People  who  are 
limited  in  their  ability  to  maintain  competitive  employment  should 
be  able  to  obtain  sheltered  employment.    Such  employment  opportunities 
should  be  stable  and  adequately  compensated.    For  many  individuals 
who  are  severely  disabled,  rehabilitation  facilities  are  not  a  medium 

of  transition,  but  th^  employer  of  last  resort. 

I 

Recommendations  j 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered  to  the  subcommittee 
for  consideration  or  a  national  employment  and  training  policy  for 
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handicapped  people: 

1.      Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  provides  funds 
o,  primp  -Sponsors  and  private  -employers  to  provide  employment  and 
training  services  to  special  target  populations*    Prior  to  the  1978 
Amendments,  many  prime  sponsors  gave  only  minimal  consideration  to 
handicapped  people  or  rehabilitation  facilities.    The  accepted  view 
reasoned  that  this  particular  population  had  a  low  probability  of 
success  and  would  require  disproportionate  funding.    A  Department  of 
Labor  publication  -  Work  Life  magazine  ~  stated  in  May  of  1977  that 
only  4%  of  all  people  enrolled  in  Title  I  programs  and  2.8%  in  Public 
Service  Employment  programs  were  handicapped.    The  article  went  on 
to  s\ate/ 

"Despite  their  great  need  for  employment  and  training  assistance, 
Americans  with  physical  and  mental  handicaps  received  a  relatively 
small  share  of  CETA  services." 

In  an  effort  to  improve  employment  and  training  services  to 
handicapped  citizens,  the  Congress  amended  the  Act  in  1978.    The  Act 
was  amended  to: 

1.  include  rehabilitation  facilities  in  the  definition  of  corrjnunity 
based  organizations; 

2.  include  sheltered  workshop  clients  irt  the  definition  of  unemployed; 

3.  revised  the  definition  of  economically  disadvantaged  to  recognize 
the  low  income  of  most  handicapped  people; 

4.  prohibit  discrimination  based  on  handicap; 
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5«    revise  prime  sponsor  planning  requirements  to  include  a  description 

of^services~and~goals  for  handicapped  people? 
6.    require  prime  sponsors  to  establish  an  affirmative  action  program 

for  handicapped  people;  and 

provide  training  and  education  for  personnel  working  with  the 
handicapped. 

These  changes  have  resulted  in  improved  services  for  handicapped 
people  and  increased  instruction  between  prime  sponsors  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  in  the  realization  of  employment  for  those  they  serve. 

However,  the  full  realization  of  services  for  all  eligible  handi- 
capped people  is  yet  to  be  achieved.    A  1980  GAO  report,  titled. 
Need  To  Ensure  Nondiscrimination  in  ,CETA  Programs,  noted  that; 

"At  2  of  the  10  sponsors,  no  handicapped  persons  were  enrolled, 
(in  OJT) ,  although  3.6  and  2  percent,  respectively,  of  the  unemployed 
were  handicapped.    At  seven  of  the  remaining  eight  sponsors,  the 
h2mdicapped  were  under served.    For  example,  at  one  prime  sponsor,  the 
handicapped  participation  rate  was  3  percent  and  their  unomployment 
rate  was  7.5  percent."    page  8 

"We  also  found  disparities  in  the  extent  to  which  handicapped 
persons  were  receiving  PSE  jobs,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
At  two  of  the  eight  sponsors,  the  handicapped  were  receiving  2 
percent  or  less  of  the  PSE  jobs,  even  though  they  accounted  for  3 
to  5  percent  of  the  applicants.    For  example,  at  one  sponsor  5 
percent  of  the  applicants  were  handicapped."    P^ge  9 

*     "The  handicapped  and  poople  age  45  and  older  encountered  different 
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problems.    Several  sponsor  officials  told  us  that  they  rade  no 
coiwcious  effort  to  develop  OJT  program^ for  the  handicapped  because 
they  did  not  consider  that  CETA  was  designed  to  serv^*  nuch  individuals. 
As  a  result,  the  development  of  OJTS^Ssi^ons,  such       auto  mechanic 
and  machinist  make  it  difficult  for  individuals  with  significant 
ifHysical  handicaps  to  participate.    Furthermore,  many  employer  loca- 
tions are' not  accessible  to  the  handicapped."    page  19 

In  considering  reauthorization  of  the  CETA  Program,  we  recommend 

that: 

1.  the  1978  amendments  focusing  on  eligibility  and  services  to 
handicapped  people  be  retained; 

2.  prime  sponsors  be.  required  to  address  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
people  when  developing  programs; 

3.  retain  the  Private  Industry  Councils  and  Private  Sector  Initiative 
Program. 

4.  Title  III,  Special  National  Programs  be  retained.    This  title 
authorizes  national  emplcjment  and  training  programs  to  people 
who  face  special  disadvantages  in  obtaining  employment.  This 
group  includes  the  handicap.    Funds  under  this  title  have  supported 
several  highly  successful  programs  including  a  national  on-the-job 
training  proqram  specifically  for  handicapped  people.    Under  this 
program  rehabilitation  facilities  train  handicapped  people  for 
later  employment.  "^^ 

5.  Section  205,  Participant  Assissment,  be  amended  to  require  coordin- 
ation of  CETA  services  with  services  received  under  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and/or  the  Education  for  Handicapped  Children  Act; 
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IV.    Section  14(c)  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

Since  1938,  the  Pair  Labor  Standardl^Act  has  included  provisions 
allowing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  certificates  allowing  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  workers  at  wages  lower  than  the  statutory 
minimum.    The  flSA  Amendments  of  1966  set  a  floor  on  the  amount  to 
be  paid  handicapped  workers  of  not  less  than  50%  of  the  higher  of  the 
statutory  minimum  wage  or  wages  commensurate  with  those  paid  non- 
handicapped  workers  in  industry  in  the  vicinity.     In  addition,  the 
1966  amendments  also  provided  for  certificates  for  individuals  at  less 
than' 501  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage,  for  handicapped  individuals 
who  are  performing  work  incidental  to  training  and  evaluation  programs, 
or  for  handicapped  workers  whose  earning  capacities  are  so  severely 
impaired  that  they  are  unable  to  be  employed  in  competitive  jobs  or 
if  they  are  employed  in  a  work  activities  center. 

The  Department  of  Labor  issued  regulations  reestablishing  the 
terms  and  conditions  authorizing  lower  minimum  wages  for  handicapped 
workers  employed  in  competitive  industry  and  in  sheltered  ^rkshops. 
They  -are  found  at  29  CPR  Part  524,  Special  Minimum  Wages  for  Handi- 
ca££ed  Workers  in  Competitive  Employment  and  Part  525,  Employment  of 
Handicapped  Clients  in  Sheltered  Workshops.    Under  Part  525,  five 
types  of  special  certificates  are  issued:     regular,  work  activities 
center  (WAC) ,  evaluation,  training  and  individual  rate.     In  order  to 
receive  a  certificate,  a  workshop  or  work  activity  center  must  meet 
certain  eligibility  criteria.     In  determining  whether  to  issue  a 
certificate,  the  DOL  will  consider  the  several  criteria  pertaining  to 
competition  with  commerce,  wages  paid,  services  available  and  disabil- 
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ities  of  individuals  in  the  workshop.    Once  issued  a"*:-  *-tificate, 
a  workshop  iray  pay  lower  than  the  statutory  minimum  for  the 
effective  period  of  the  certificate. 

In  order  to  receive  a  WAC  certificate,  the  sheltered  workshop 
or  department  thereof  must  meet  the  regulatory  definition  of  WAC. 
WAC  clients  are  required  to  be  physically  separated  from  the  regular 
workshop  clients.     In  addition,  a  WAC  does  not  qualify  for  a  special 
certificate  if  its  average  earnings  are  above  a  certain  level. 

V    These  regulations  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  productivity 
and  work  opportunities  for  handicapped  people.    The  regulations  require 
physical  separation  of  WAC  clients  from  regular  sheltered  workshop 
clients.    This  restriction  was  written  into  the  regulation  in  1966 
long  before  the"  concept  of  mainstreaming  became  accepted  public  policy 
through  Section  504  of  the  Pehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  other  l?ws. 
A  substantial  number  of  facility  managers  believe  that  this  requirement 
inhibits  productivity  by  and  upward  mobility  by  people  in  work  activity 
centers. 

Facilities  holding  both  types  of  certificates  should  be  permitted 
to  integrate  less  productive  and  more  productive  workers  when  the  results 
will  be  higher  productivity  and  wages.    We  do  not  propose  to  eliminate^ 
work  activity  centers,  but;  rather  to  allow  facilities  flexibility  in 
working  with  WAC  clients  in  helping  them  achieve  higher  wages  and  their 
rehabilitation  goals. 

III.    v;age  Supplements 

Individuals  who  experience  severe  production  limitations  frequently 
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depend  on  their  limited  earnings  and  public  assistance    o  maintain 
.  some  degree  of  independence-    Frequently,  this  income  fails  to  pro- 
vide an  ever  more  expensive  adequate  standard  of  living.    The  late 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  recognized  this  seHous  problem  and  intro- 
duced  the  wage  supplements  for  Handicapped  Individuals  Act  as  an 
amendment  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.    The  bill  would  have  ^ 
authorized  a  demonstration  wage  supplement  program.  We  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  explore  the  idea  of  such  a  demonstration  program. 

IV.  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 

The  link  between  rehabilitation  facilties  and  private  industry 
should  be  strengthened  by  establishing  incentives  to  invest  in  handi- 
capped people  and  participate  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  26,  USC  51  enacted  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  and  fixt«nded  through  this  year,  provides  a  waae 
tax  credit  for  employers  who  hi*e  individuals  from  seven  target  groups. 
Individuals  who  are  referred  to  employers  from  a  jrehabilitation  program 
qualify  as  one  of  these  target  populations.    Although  the  program  has 
benefited  cooperative  education  students  by  a  far  greater  degree  than 
other  target  groups,  it  has  the  potential  of  increasing  the  employment 
opportunities  of  handicapped  citizens.    Senator  Heinz  has  introduced 
S.1240  to  extend  the  program  for  three  years. 

V,  Investment  Tax  Credits 

A  major  problem  experienced  by  rehabilitation  facilities  is  lack 
of  funds  for  capital  investments.    Programs  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  construction  and  equipment  have  not  been  funded  in  recent  years- 
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Other  programs «  such  as  the  ConvQunity  Development  Block  Grant  | 
Program,  ere  highly  competitive*    FeU  facilities^  are  able  to  obtain 
commercial  loans  at  current  interest  rates* 

Section  38  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  allows  businesses  a 
tax  credit  for  investment  in  certain  types  of  property  as  set  forth 
in  Sections  46-48*    We  recommend  that  a  similar  tax  credit  be  given 
to  businesses  when  they  provide  plant  and  equipment  loans  to  rehabil- 
itation facilities  and  when  they  subcontract  work  to  sheltered  work- 
shops . 

IV*    Individual  Tax  Relief 

A  portion  of  handicapped  people  although  able  to  participate  in 
employment  may  be  physically  incapable  of  completing  daily  household 
chorc!^  and  therefore  hire  assistants  to  care  for  many  life  functions. 
This  represents  an  additional  expense  directly  incurred  as*  a  result 
of  employment*    We  recommend  that  the  tax  code  be  amended  to: 

1)  Qualify  disabled  workers  under  an  amended  version  of  Section  ' 
44A  of  the  Tax  Code  to  receive  tax  credit  for  household  and  dependent 
care  expenses  related  to  e^iployment.    Representative  Shelby  proposed 
these  amendments  in  the  96th  Congress  as  HR  8237* 

2)  Provide  an  individual  withholding  exemption  and  deduction  for  all 
disabled  people  similar  to  that  allowed  to  vision  impaired  individuals 

VII*  Urban  Job  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act 

The  Congress  has  under  consideration  legislation  which  would 
establish  an  entrepreneurial  climate  in  central  city  neighborhoods 
through  the  establichnent  of  tax  incentives  for  small  business* 
Such  activity  could  provide  employment  for  handicapped  residents 
of  the  central  city*    This  proposed  legislation  is  found  as  HR3824. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our 
views. 
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Senator  ^uayle.  Ms.  Kelly,  I  was  struck  by  your— I  think  you 
callfed  it— feminizing  of  the  poverty  cycle. 

Ms.  Kelly.  The  phrase  that's  being  used  is  "feminization  of 
poverty." 

Senator  Quayle.  Feminization  of  poverty,  OK.  I  misquoted  you.  I 
mispronounced  your  name,  and  I  misquoted  you. 
.  Ms.  Kelly.  I  . still  like  you.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Quayle.  Now,  is  this  a  problem  in  jobs  and  training,  or 
is  it  a  problem  of  family  breakup? 

Ms.  Kelly,  ft's  a  complex,  societal^  issue,  which  I  would  love  to 
talk  with  you  about  in  great  detail. 

Senator  Quayle,  Well,  sometime  we'll  do  that. 

How  about  for  the  record,  because  I  was  struck  by  the  phrase 
"the  feminization  of  the  poverty  cycle."  I  think  it  definitely  has  a 
lot  of  implications,  and  I  woulg  like  to  know  what  those  implica- 
tion are;^  is  this  a  iobs  arid  training  problem,  or  is  it  more  of  a 
family  break-up  problem?  , 

Ms.  Kelly.  It's  both.  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  And  maybe,  as  you  said,  it's  both,  and  you  can't 
really  answer  that. 

Ms.  Kelly.  It's  also  a  level  of  economics  here  in  this  society 
which  is  changing  our  expectations  for  a  lot  of  things,  but  I  think, 
simply,  there  have  always  been  women  who  have  been  poor,  and, 
many  of  those  women  have  been  supporting  families.  We  set  up  the 
welfare  system,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  that  issue.  And  we  are,  in  our 
contemporary  society,  looking  at  ways  to  reduce  some  of  the  Wel- 
fare problems,  to  get  women  back,  or  to  get  people  back  into  a 
more  productive  mode,  to  help  them  find  ways  to  bring  themselves 
to  a  level  of  self-sufficiency. 

But,  as  we  look  at  the  opportunities  for  women,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  wages  have  tended  to  develop  around  economic 
needs.  For  example,  teacher's  salaries  for  years  have  been  lower 
than  many  other  professional  jobs.  Many  men  believe — and  T  used 
to  teach,  so  I  have  some  understanding  of  this-^because  w^oi^en 
haven't  been  willing  to  strike  and  lobbv  for  higher  wages— higher 
salaries  were  not  required. 

We  have  categorized  women  who  work  as  working  for  pin  money, 
yet  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  the  Women's  Bureau  suggests  that 
70  percent  of  the  women,  who  are  working,  are  working  because 
they  have  family  income  needs  that  are  not  being  met,  that,  in 
fact,  if  men  are  present  in  the  family  to  help  support;  they  are, 
earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year.. 

So,  70  percent  of  the  women  who  went  to  work,  went  to  work 
because  they  had  to  earn  money. 

And,  yet,  what  they  recognized  is,  that  they  had  to  pay  child 
care,  or  pr'ovide  for  their  children  in  some  way.'  There  were  addi- 
tional expenses  linked  with  a  woman  going  to  work;  a  new'  ward- 
robe, that  kind  of  thing.  And  the  job  options  tended  to  bain  a  low- 
paying  category,  because  the  tradition  had  been  that  women  didn't 
need  to  work: 

The  tradition,  probably,  has  been  unrealistic  for  years.  But,  it's 
only  recently  that  we  have  acknowledged  it. 

Women  are  also  vulnerable  right  now  in  society  because  mar- 
riages are  ending  right  and  left.  Some  people  would  say  that  mar- 
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riages  are  ending  because  women  are  going  to  work.  I  find  that 
hard  to  accept. 

I  know,  personally,  that  my  marriage  is  richer  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  something  more  to  do  than  dishes  and  vacuuming. 

That  could  be  a  long,  philosophic'discussion. 

I  guess  what  Tm  accepting  is  that,  as  women  are  needing  to  go  to 
work,,  because  other  support  systems  are  going  away,  and  because 
"our  society  has  become  so  affluent,  that  we  have  felt  needs  that  we 
want  to  meet  ,  for  our  childrep.  Further  training  is  needed.  The 
money  in  the  traditional  women^s  jobs  is  not  sufficient;  programs, 
like  CTJTA,  have,  in  fact,  served  to  provide  new  training  opportuni- 
ties. Approximately  40  percent  of  the  people  who  are  served  by 
CETA^are  women;  however,  67  percent  of  all  women  are  eligible. 

So,  our  society  has  tended  to  overlook  th^  needs,  and  one  of  the 
fears  that  I  hdve  about  localization  of  funding  is  that  we  will 
:  continue  to  pretend  to  ourselves  that  this  retraining  and  barrier 
breaking  isn  t  a  need,  and  not  address  it. 
"  Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Finkle,  is  the  training  of  veterans,  a  VA  responsibility  or  a 
^  Department  of  Labor  responsibility? 

/Mr.ViNKLE.  It  depends  on  the  veteran  and  his  eligibility. 
*     In  tHte  instance,  most  Vietnam  veterans  period  of  eligibility  for 
the  GI  Dill  has  passed.  They  were  not  able  to  use  it  in  many  cases 
oSeCause  of  economic  circumstances. 

7  So,  in  many  cases,  Vietnam  veterans  got  out  of  the  service,  took 
fnarginal  employment,  and  their  time  for  GI  bill  eligibility  has  now 

/  So,  after  that,  I  think  it  becomes  a  Department  of  Labor  respon- 
Isibility,  especially  since  this  is  one  that  they  haven't  addressed 
^  1  sincb  the  end  pf  the  Vietnam  war. 
I    Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  we  can  merge  the  two? 
I    Mr.  Fjnkle.  Well,  that's  hard  to  say,  primarily,  because  we 
I  haven't  really  seen  what's  going  to  happen  when  the  new  position 
for  the  head  of  Veterans'  Employment  Service  gets  finally  appoint- 
ed, if  ever;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment, recently  upgraded  by  public  law.  y 
That  was  supposed  to  correct  a  lot  of  inequities  that  were  in 
place  in  the  Veterans'  Emplbyment  Service,  primarily,  that  we  had 
an  Assistant  Secretary  that  had  about  three  difPwent  departments 
/   reporting  to  full  Assistant  Secretaries.  We  had  a  Deputy  Assistant 
S«;retary  who  wa^s-theoretically  responsible  for  three  departments 
that  were  reporting  to  other  Assiistant  Secretaries  of  Labor. 
-    So,  he  had  no  control  He  couldn't  even  coofrdinate.  He  could  only 
kind  of  monitor  in  an  indirect  manner^. 

I  would  want  to  see  how  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  works  out, 
before  I -would  want  to  merge  things,  especially  since  yoU  would 
have  many  duplications,  and,  to^a  certain*  extent,  you  would  pull 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service,*  and,  subsequently,  local  veter- 
ans emplojonent  representatives,  and  disabled  veterans  ,^utreach 
persons,  away  from  the  resources  of  ES.  Evjen  though  theyMion't  do 
a  particularly  good  job  of  serving  Vietnam  era  veterans,  they  are 
better  than  nothing.  ^  i 


Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Gonzalez;  if  I  can  quote  Ms.  Tyler,  if  there 
were  flexible  formulas  for  a  taandated  service,  would  you  be  in 
favor?of  {hat? 

^    Mr.  Gonzalez.  Flexible— what  was  that?  ^ 
•   Senator  Quayle.  Flexible  formula  for  a  mandated  service. 
^  In  other  words,  do  you  tnink  that  we  ought  tq,  at  the  Federal 
level,  establish  yme  sort  of  a  guidance— to  quote  Ms.  fyler? 
^Mr  Gonzalez.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Quayle.  Ordinance  from  the  Federal  level,  rather  than 
leaving  this  completely  to  local  discretion  for  targeted  groups  of 
pur  societ2^  that,  perhaps,  historically,  have  not  been  servic^  on 
any  kind  of  pro  rata  basis.  * 

Mr.  Gonzalez*  I  submit  to  you  that  thgpe  should  be  some  type  of 
guidelines  Jrom  the  Federal  level.  As  you  recognise,  the  Federal 
involvement  came  about  because  localities,  State8;^and  so  forth,  did 
not  take  their  duties  seriously,  and  either  they  would  not  or  could 
not  provide  services  and  so  forth*  to  various  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  includes  other  services,  such  as  welfare,  and  so  forth. 
I  think  that's  ^^hy  Fegeral  involvement  came  about. 

What  Tm  saying  now  is,  yes,  there  should  be  some  guidelin^ 
from  the  Federal^level. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Hammond,  what  is  the  appropriate  role  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  what  is  the  role  of  employment  and 
training?  Do  you  see  those  as  separate  roles  as  we  have  nbvv,  or  are. 
they  compatible  to  be  consolidated?  What  are  their  independent 
roles  and  structures,  from  your  view? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  I  feel  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  with  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  its  amendment  in  1978, 
with  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  there 
'  should  be  a  coordination  of  effort,  so  that  there  is  a  continuity  in 
service,  but  not  a  breakdown  in  service. 

^  Handicapped  individuals,  specifically,  need  to  have  a  chance  to 
experience  the  best  from  all,  bjut  until  you  have  the  coordinated, 
national  employment  policy  for  the  handicapped,  you're  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  fragmented  services  and  duplication  of  effort. 

And,  so,  in  my  opinion,  I  feel  that  either  there  should  be  a 
national  policy  on  employment  for  the, handicapped,  taking  into 
consideration  vocational  rehabilitation  amendments  and  the  CETA 
amendments. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  I  want  to  thank  this  -very  distinguished 
panel  for  their  input.  Thank  you  for  coming  and  participating,  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future.^ 

Our  last  panel,  from  Hampton  Associates,  C.  Lee  Crean;  from  the 
Community  &  Economic  Development  Association  of  Cook  County, 
Edward  Schenk;  National  Association  of  Personnel  Consultants  & 
State  Affiliates,  Barry  R.  Nieman;  and  we  have  already  heard  from 
Clyde  Brooks,  who  is.  from  the  Southern  Christian  Leadershwf  Con- 
ference; and  from  our  Urban  League  here  in  Indianapol||rf'Sam 
Jones. 

•What  does  the  C  stand  for?  ' 

Mr.  Crean.  Charming. 

Senator  Quayle.  Charming? 

Mr.  Crean.  You  ask  for  it,  you  get  it. 
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Senator  Quayle.  First  on  my  list,  is  Charming  Lee  Crean*  presi- 
dent of  Hampton  Associates,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Go  ahead  and  proceed. 

STATEME?^  OF  C-  LEE  CREAN,  PRESIDENT,  HAMPTON 
ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  Crean.  Thank  yo«i  very  much. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject  which  has 
consumed  most  of  my  waking  hours  for  the  past  16  years  in  prepa- 
ratipn  for  those  for  whom  circumstances  have  ordained  an  other- 
wise bleak  future  to  become  fully  competitive  in  th^  labor  force, 
and  has  been  the  most  rewarding  profession  one  could  ever  hope 
for. 

I  spent  these  years,  first,  as  a  community  action  agency  director 
in  the  1960's;  then  as  an  a^^istant  to  Governor  Whitcomb,  and  as 
the  State's  civil,  rights  commission  director  in  the  early  1970's;  as 
the  director  of  the  State's  CETA  program  until  1977;  and,  now,  as 
the  principal  in  a  private  firm,  which  conducts  programs  for  CETA 
prime  sponsors. 

I  have  participated  actively  in  the  evolution  of  the  country's 
employment/training  policies  from  MDTA,  and  GEO,  through 
EEA,  NAB/ JOBS,  and  CAMPS,  to  CETA,  and,  I  suppose,  jiU  con- 
rtinue  through  1983  and  CETA  II.  or  Son  of  CETA. 

Those  y^ars  have  been  exciting  ones,  and  I  have  witnessed  a 
goodly  number  of  small  human  miracles,  which  could  not  have 
happened  without  the  employment  trainifig  programs. 

I'm  going  to  skip  over  a  number  of  things  that  are  too  long  to 
talk  ^bout,  but  what  they  said  was,  essentially,  that  here,  in  Indi- 
ana, I  am  very  proud  of  what  the  CETA  program  has  done.  There 
are  inillions,  or,  at  least,  many,  many  thousands  of  people  in  this 
State  who  are  better  off  for  th^  CETA  program  having  happened. 

I  think  there  has  been  an  extraordinarily  dedicated  group  of 
people  who  have  been  running  those  programs  at  the  local  level, 
and  I  think  that  some  mention  of  that  has  to  be  made. 

I  think  I'd  also  like  to  make  some  comments  about  fraud  and 
abuse.  Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than  475  prime 
sponsors  in  this  country  who  have  spent,  perhaps,  $75  billion  since 
CETA  was  enacted,  I  suspect  that  widespread  abuse  is  mostly 
mythical,  and  that  fraud,  which  is  a  criminal  offense,  has  occurred 
no  more  often  in  CETA  than  in  the  banking  business. 

One  substantive  issue,  however,  which  is  a  touchy  one  for  most 
local , officials  I  know,  is  whether  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams should  be  equipping  participants  for  skills  which  are  useful 
primarily  outside  of  their  local  area. 

In  other  words,  should  we  be  training  people  to  leave  their 
coriuBunities  and  seek  work  elsewhere. 

I  believe  it's  a  cruel  hoax  to  tell  people,  whose  job  needs  are 
immediate,  that  some  long-term  economic  developmeht  activity  is 
going  to  cure  the  9  or  10  percent  local  unemployment  rate,  and 
that  they  will  live  happily  ever  after  in  good  old  Indiana. 

Even  if  those  efforts  are  successful,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
they  will  ultimately  be,  the  results  are  too  far  in  the  future  to  help 
.   those  Nyho  can't  support  their  families  today  and  tomorrow.  We 
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cannot  allow  boosterism  to  deny  a  productive  future  to  those  who 
are  traditionally  the  least  mobile  members  of  society. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  begin  to  view  our  trainees 
not  as  charity  cases,  but  as  mature,  potential  workers,  who  can, 
with  a  minimal  amount  of  support,  become  economically  self-suffi- 
cient and  productive  members  of  society. 

I  believe  that  the  current  CETA  stipend  provisions  have  just  the 
opposite  effect. 

After  15  years  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  those  allowance  pay- 
ments, I  have  come  to  the  unhappy  realization  that  we  are  simply 
perptetuating  dependency  in  too  many  of  our  clients. 

Fm  absolutely  convinced  that  if  we  continue  this  mandatory 
payment  of  allowances  or  keep  on  providing  supportive  services  as 
some  sort  of  absolute  entitlement,  we  will  simply  perpetuaf?'  the 
participants'  dependence  upon  the  system,  and  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  break  out  of  that  cycle. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me  now.  I  know  that  we  cannot 
expect  an  individual  to  participate  in  employment  training  with  no 
way  to  support  himself  or  his  family.  I  propose  that  we  be  a  little 
more  creative,  however,  and  offer  our  services  at  times  which 
would  allow  a  trainee  to  participate  and  still  hold  a  part-time  job, 
or  be  able  to  utilize  employed  family  members  as  babysitters,  and 
so  on.  Thi3  places  an  increased  burden  on  the  trainee,  I  realize, 
but,  certainly,  no  greater  burden  than  that  faced  by  the  thousands 
of  low-income  college  students  who  must  work  long  and  hard  to 
>        supplement  their  BEOG  assistance. 

I  suggest  that  we  begin  to  look  at  CETA  as  something  of  a 
scholarship  program,  which  provides  the  cost  of  training,  and,  if 
necessary,  supportive  services,  but  not  a  wage  or  allowance.  The 
program  could  even  assist  applicants  to  locate  part  time  or  other 
supplemental  employment,  if  necessary. 

One  cannot  mention  trainee  self-help  and  motivation,  however, 
without  citing  the  very  successful  7001  program  for  youth,  which 
pays  no  stipends,  and  the  early  OIC  programs,  which  were  also 
highly  successful  without  stipends.  They  must  have  some  secret 
formula  from  which  all  of  us  can  learn. 

I  would  like  to  direct  some  comments  to  the  issue  of  program 
linkages,  to  coin  a  good  bureaucratic  term.  First,  let  me  speak  of 
the  employment  service,  that  perpetual  whipping  boy  for  all  good 
CETA  administrators.  In  my  view,  the  employment  service  should 
provide  that  service  for  which  it  was  originally  created;  matching 
available  workers  with  available  jobs.  That  sounds  simple,  but  if 
you  review  the  record,  you  will  see  that  the  ES  was  asked  to 
deliver  every  conceivable  employment  activity  through  nearly  four 
decades,  until  CETA  came  along  to  take  on  some  of  the  burden.  If 
ever  an  agency  had  the  right  to  be  schizophrenic,  ES  certainly  had 
that  right. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  your  deliberations  on  CETA,  you  can  also 
take  a  long  look  at  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and,  ,perhaps,  create  a 
hybrid  which  will  make  best  use  of  each  of  these  strong  systems. 

Whether,  in  your  wisdom,  you  determine  that  a  merged  system 
would  be  more  effective,  or  whether  you  simply  define  the  roles 
and  areas  of  coordination  more  specifically,  is  not  as  important  as 
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your  looking  carefully  at  the  two  pieces  of  legislation  at  the  same 
time  and  in  a  common  context. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  must  also  be  reenacted  during  the 
next  session.  I  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will  coordinate  its 
efforts  on  CETA  reenactment  with  those  of  Senator  Stafford's  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  to  bring  about  a  legislative  package  which 
maximizes  the  value  of  each  of  these  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged youth    this  country. 

I  don't  want  to  belabor  any  points,  but  I  do  want  to  talk  about, 
just  for  a  moment,  the  business  coordination  thing.  There  are 
many,  many  exciting  examples  of  local  business  and  school  cooper- 
ation, including  our  local  Partners  in  Education  programing.  None- 
theless, thei*e  are  still  /jreat  barriers  to  the  growth  of  this  concept, 
and  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  remov- 
al of  those  Jbarriers. 

As  you  can  probably  tell,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  at  much 
greater  length  about  the  wonderful  potential  we  have,  but  let  me 
simply  request  that  you  and  your  colleagues  look  very,  very  closely 
at  the  partnership  possibilities  between  CETA,  the  employment 
service,  the  schools,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  business  sector. 

Eibn't  look  for  simple  solutions/God  knows  we  don't  need  any 
more  councils.  But  I  do  think  there  are  many,  many  areas  in  which 
these  could  be  merged. 

I  would  like  to  se<*  a  return  to  the  early  days  of  CETA  when  it 
was  possible  to  be  truly  creative  and  still  be  funded.  I  hope  that 
day  is  not  forever  past. 

Let  CETA  concentrate  on  the  most  in  need,  help  the  schools  to 
offer  meaningful  vocational  training  to  those  students  who  have 
the  fortitude  to  stay  in  school,  and  give  all  of  us  a  system  in  which 
we  can  utilize  the  enormous,  untapped  potential  of  our  local  busi- 
nesses, without  making  them  change  their  essential  profitmaking 
character  in  order  to  become  partners. 

Thank  you.  Senator,  for  allowing  me  the  time,  for  your  attention, 
for  the  very  helpful  and  cordial  treatment  of  your  subcommittee 
staff,  by  the  way.  They  were  unusual  in  their  help  to  me,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  that  was  true.  I  hope  that  we  will 
get  a  chance  to  talk  again  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  for  your  creative  testimony,  that 
may  get  funded.  [Laughter.] 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Crean  follows:] 
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Statement  or  C.  Lee  Crean,  President,  Hampton  Associates,  Inc., 
Indianapous,  Ind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  committee 
on  a  subject  which  his  consumed  most  of  my  waking  hours  for  the  past  sixteen 
years.    The  preparation  of  those  for  whom  circumstances  have  ordained  an 
otherwise  bleak  future  to  become  fully  competitive  in  the  labor  force  is  the 
most  rewarding  profession  that  one  could  hope  for.    I  spent  these  years  first 
oS  a  community  action  agency  director  in  the  '60s,  then  as  an  Assistant  to 
Governor  Whitcomb  and  as  the  State's  Civil  Rights  Conmission  Director  in  the 
early  *70s,  as  the  Director  of  the  State's  CETA  Program  until  1977  and  now 
as  the  principal  in  e  private  firm  which  conducts  programs  for  CETA  prime 
sponsors.    I  have  participated  actively  in  the  evaluation  of  the  country's 
employment/training  policies  from  HDTA  and  OEO,  through  £EA,  NAB/JOBS,  and 
CAMPS,  to  CETA  and,^  I  suppose,  I'll  continue  through  1983  and  CETA  II.  or 
Son  of  CETA.    Those  years  have  been  exciting  ones  and  I  have  witnessed  a 
goodly  number  of  small  human  miracles,  which  could  not  have  ."lappened  without 
the  employment  training  programs. 

In  all  of  thosu  years,  one  thing  was  consistent.    A  large  number  of  peopl 
thought  the  money  was  being  wasted.    That  critical  undertone  reached  Us  peak, 
of  course,  when  every  nay-sayer  in  the  country  joined  the  gleeful  chorus  to 
'condem  the  Public  Service  Employment  Program,  which  they  simply  labeled  "CETA" 

I'd  like  to  bogin  my  testimony  by  taking  just  a  moment  to  tell  you  and  the 
subcoffini ttee  about  the  CETA  program  in  Indiana.    I  wish  1  i.ouYd  have  around 
me  at  this  table  the  tens  of  thousands  -  yes,  tens  of  thousands  -  of  Hoosiers 
whose  lives  are  far  better  today  because  CETA  existed.    Those  little  miracles 
happened  because  a  truly  dedicated  group   of  professionals,  many  of  whom  have 
been  on  the  job  since  CETA's  inception,  have  had  the  fortitude  to  continue 
in  spite  of  uftcertain,  and  always  late,  funding;  in  spite  of  confouading, 
often  conflicting,  and  always  increasing  paperwork,  in  spite  of  condemnation 
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from  the  Right  and  Condescention  from  the  Leftv  in  spite  of  largely  unfounded 
charges  of  "fraud"  and  "abuse";  and  in  spite  of  more  public  ridicule  than 
any  public  servant  should  have  to  endure. 

Yes,  Senator,  I  think  that  CETA  has  done  wha*  it  was  asked  to  do.  and 
probably  more  than  it  should  have  been  expected  to  do,  and  it  worked  pretty 
well  because  of  the  dedication  and  tenacity  of  the  Prime  Sponsor  directors 
and  their  staffs.    Of  course  there  were  problems.    No  effort  of  such  magnitude, 
which  involved  so  many  participants  and  so  many  service  deliverers  could  operate 
flawlessly.    But  the"  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  were  never  allowed  the  luxury  of 
an  "error  rate"  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  welfare  departments.    No,  every 
mistake  was  noted  in  that  great  CETA.scorecard  in  the  regional  office,  and 
brought  back  regularly  by  the  media. 

As  a  final  comnent,  let  me  remind  the  subcommittee  that  CETA  was  originally 
enacted  in  1973  primarily  as  a  training  program.    Only  during  the  1974  recession 
did  It's  public  employment  sections  begin  to  overshadow  its  training  mission. 
Even  then,  there  was  no  mandate  to  provide  anything  more  than  temporary 
'eipploytwnt  to  those  who  could  Tind  no  other  work.'  There  was  no  mention  of 
training  for  these  public  workers,  and  no  absolute  mandate  that  they  be  any- 
thing fnore  than  simple  unemployed.    I'm  sure  you  can  understand  our  chagrin 
wfhen  rhP  TPrti.i.  and  then  Congress  (it  often  seems  to  follow  that  sequence), 
began  to  criticize  the  CETA  system  for  not  training  the  PSE  workers  and  for 
not  hiring  enough  economically  disadvantaged  folks.    In  the  1978  amendments. 
Congress  didinsert  language  to  require  both  of  those  commendable  goals,  but 
only  after  the  program  had  been  condemned  for  not  doing  something  it  ..ad  never 
been  told  to  do. 


It  was  also  about    1978  when  the  Department  of  Labor,,  in  typical  knee- 
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jerk  reaction  to  Congressional  questions,  began  its  quixotic  quest  for  those 
twin  CETA  demons.  Fraud  and  Abuse.    Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
than  47^  Prime  Sponsors  in  this  country,  who  have  spent  perhaps  $75  billion 
since  CETA  was.,,enacted,^  I  suspect  that  widespread  abuse  is  as  mythical  as 
a  f i re'breathing  dragon  and  that  fraud,  which  is  a  criminal  oftense,  has 
occured  no  more  often  in  CETA  than  in  the  banking  business, 

CETA,  then,  has  played  a  valuable  role  in  preparing  many  of  our  neighbors 
for  meaningful  ewployment/  Does  that  make  it  a  cornerstone  for  a  national 
employment  policy?    I  doubt  it,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  never  be  asked  to  ^ 
assume  any  such  burden.  "It  seems  to  me  that  a  national  policy  should  prescribe 
not  only  the  means  to  create  a  prepared  and  productive  work  force ,^  but  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  ample  employment  opportunities  to  absorb  those  workers^ 
Certainly  CETA  cannot  create  jobs,,  other  than  through  public  service  employment. 
It  can,  however,  provide  remedial  train»ng  for  those  whu  have  not  profited 
from  the  existing  conimunity  institutions  and  retraining  for  thd?^  whose  oc^-upations* 
have  been    bypassed  by  progress.  If  you  will  let  it,v  it  will  perform  those 
tasks  very  well,  but  it  cannot,  and  should  not  be  asked  to,  deliver  every  sort 
jf  employment  program  that  Congress  envisions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  everyone  would  be  pleasantly  surprised  by 
what  CETA  prime  sponsors  could  do  if  they  were  given  a  multi-year  funding 
cycle,  such  as  education  agencies  enjoy,  and  if  both  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  promise  that,  for  just  two  years ^  they  would  not  add  to,  , 
Subtract  from,  or  changje  priorities  within,  any  of  the  program.    I  believe 
that  Bill  Hirengoff,  the  distinguished  spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research,  recently  testified  before  this  subcommittee  regarding  the' 
adverse  effect  that  constantly  changing  priorities  have  had  upon  the  management 
of  CETA  programs.    I  would  hope  that  some  progress  might  be  made  i»i  this  area. 
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Another  issue,  which  is  d  touchy  one  for  most  local  officials,^  I  know» 

IS  whether  employment  and  training  programs  should  be  equipping  participants 

for  skills  which  are  useful  primarily  outside  of  their  local  area.    In  other 

words.  Should  we  be  training  peoptcPto  leave  their  cormjunities  and  seek  work 

elsewhere?   I  believe  that  it  is  a  cruel  hoax  to  tell  people  whose  job  needs 

are  icwediate  that  some  long-term  economic  develofxnent  activity  is  going  to 

cure  the  91  or  lOt  local  unwnployment  rate  and  that  they'll  live  happily  ever  . 

after  in  good  old  Indiana.    Even  if  those  efforts  are  successful,  and  I  sincerely 

believe  that  will  be»  the  results  ^re  too  far  in  the  future  to  help  those 

who    can't  Support  their  families  today  or  tomorrow. 

$ 

I  was  M  Dallas  and  Houston  recently  and,  by  sheer  chance,  met  several 
Moosiers  who  r.dve  moved  to  Texas  during  the  past  two  years.    These  were  working- 
class,  non-professional    folks  who  told  rie,  without  exception,  that  they  were 
able  to  find  nOt  one,  but  several  jobs  within    days  of  their  arrfval.  That 
tells  flte,  in  d  (jrdphic  fdShion,  that  we  had  blotter  begin  to  think  abuut  prcpar«ing 
^  at  least  the  jnarginal  icg^ent  of  our  Northeastern  and  Midwestern  work  force 

to  relocate  to  lucatiuns  where  jobs  are  more  plentiful.    We  cannot  allow  boostesism 
to^deny  a  productive  future  to  those  who  are  traditionally  the  least  mobil 
members  of  society. 


It  also  occurs  to  rr.c  that  we  should  begin  to  view  our  trainees  not  as 
charity  cases,  but  as  mature  potential  worKcrs  wno  can,  wun  a  minima i  <]mount 
of  support k  become  economically  self  sufficient  and  productive  members  of 
society.    I  believe  that  the  current  CETA  stipend  provisions  have  juSt  the 
opposite  effect.    After  IS  years  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  those  allowance 
payments,  I  Wave  come  to  the  unhappy  realization  that  we  are  simply  perpetuating 
dependency  in  too  many  of  our  clients.    Our  firm  currently  operates  several 
-  placement  assistance  programs,  for  local  prime  sponsors  and  the  supportive 
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services  portion  of  the  migrant  worker  program  here  in  Indrana.    My  observation 
is  v»)at  Vfe  are  using  stipends  more  as  a  br'be  for  participation  or  as  a  reward 
for  attendance  than  to  meet  a  need  which  could  not  be  met  in  another  way. 
The  obvious  fear  i>s  that  if  you  fail  to  provide  the  bribe,  the  participation 
win  fail  to  materialize  or  if  you  deny  the  reward,  attendance  will  diminish. 
Under  the  current  system,  both  of  these  fears  ar^  probably  justified.    I  am 
absolutely  convinced,  however^  that  if  we  continue  this  mandatory  payment 
of  allowances,  or  keep  on  providing  supportive  services  as  some  sort  of  entitlement, 
we  will  simply  perpetuate  the  participants'  dependency  upon  the  system  and 
make  it  more  difficiilt  for  them  to  break  out  of  that  cycle. 

Please  don't  misunderstand.    I  know  that  we  cannot  expect  an  individual 
to  participate  in  employment  training  with  no  way  to  support  himself  or  his 
family.    I  pro;iose  that  we  bp  a  little  more  creative  and  offer  our  services 
at  times  which  wotfld  allow  a  trainee  to  participate  and  still  hold  a  part-  ' 
tiiue  Job,  or  be  able  to  ut»h/e  (Mnp'loyed  fanuly  motubersls  baby-Sitters.  This 
places  an  increased  burden  on  the  trainc-e,  but  certainly  no  greater  burden 
than  that  forced  by  the  thousands  of  disadvantaged  college  students  who  must 
work  long  and  hard  to  supplenK?nt  their  BW  assistance.    I  suggest  that  we 
begin  to  look  at  CETA  as  sowth.'ig  of  a  scholarshji,  program,  which  provides 
the  cost  of  trainiTt^,  and  of  necessary  supportive  services,  but  not  a  wage 
or  allowance.    The  proijram  could  even  assist  applicants  to  locate  part-line 
or  o^her  supplenenta)  enploywjnt ,  if  necessary. 

When  I  stopped  by  the  CETA  program  in  EUhart  County  recently ,  it  was 
well  after  6  00  p.m.  and  I  was  surprised  to  be  invited  by  the  director,  Don 
Baldridge,  to  visit  their  assessment  center  at  that  late  hour.    He  explained 
thit  tneir  staff  is  split  into  two  shifts,  one  of  which  works  with  clients 
who  can  come  during  the  normal  wotk  day  and  another  with  thpse  who  can  attend 
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BOie  easUy  after  *).U0  |..m.    Mn(e  tins       ia»t  i  It.nmmj  se(j.>wnl,  H-ey  receive 

IS  teii«inaied.    l).irMv,  wy  .isU.  which  wr.  .mum  ly  um'x.wc  UmI  by  anyone  in 
tUhar?.  I  saw  <U  ItMSl  ."^  I'fS.in^  en.j.uje.t  lu.sily  »n  a  v.it  loly  «f  assossn<iU 
AnifonenUlton  .icUvUios.  an0.  1  tuprdt.  r.u  h  wO'.  ihore  on  iUs/Her  own  Inn^.^ 
xu  the  eveniM(|.  with  no  in.«iiiso  ihry  wjiuM  ultn.Miely  even  he  axiepUMl  mlo 
a  UMinimj  progtwi.    I  .nn  ftiMll/  .onyjmr^l  Uu.l  Ihi,  plum-.KMi.iti  can  bt 
reptKaed  Ihrnuqhout  tfe  CUA  .yUiv.  and  tk.l         .osuU  will  Ik  n-ore  ...ot  w.L'd 
rarlKipaotS  who  wiU  be  pro.M   of  their  uv*.>  MHti..twe  iml  «  ontribut^on. 

Omc  cannot  ....Mian  inn....o  M'H'h<.)|>  I'xl  ..^^Uvatuni  wUlunit  cUmy  thr* 
very  Successful  70,U0l  p.o.jt.un  to.-  youth.  w)m>.  pays  no  sti|M^n«ls  and  th'«  early 
OIC  i"o<jrams  «bifh  w.mo  al'."  hnjhly  mjcci  -fnl  with.nit  stM'^'"^ 
have  SWH?  sefot  fonrwla  tn»(.>  wbuh  all  of  m    uiti  learn. 

/> 

I  Viiiul  I  '»  ilM.t'  nviiKMlt-    t.j  til.    I    .11*'  ol   in«»'»>i.lM  tpika.jt, 

to  coin  a  good.  l>u.  i-iuf  rat  i.  f^-niL    Urst  !*  »  tm*  -.peaV  of  Uh  (if.ploy.nent  Service, 
thai  perpetual  .^htppnKj  buy  f"«  all  qood  CI  TA  adnnnrstralot .    In  my  view, 
the  ti'tiloymenl  'jtMVicc-  '.Mould  ,..ovide  that  m-ivk.  fot  which  M  wa<>  orujin.iUy 
MVMt^M  -  .iMl.hiiw  ..vailable  worl'eis  with  .iv.ul.a.l.    !ob<;.    That  sounds  sin.pl.  . 
but  If  you  levu-w  tUi>  record,  you'll  see  lh,u  the  LS  was  .isK'd  to  deliver 
every  concoivabK-  n.n>loy...ent  .u  tivUy  thriMMh  .u-aj^ly  foo.  dr.ad.'S.  untiMHA, 
ui.r.e  alomj  to  la^.        .<v,p  .(  the  bo.den.    U  -vi .   .n  a.jcm  y  had  the  .  i.jut 
to  be  schi-opJ)r»nic»  ES  certainly  had  that  right.    I  would  hope  that,  in  your 
deliberations  on  LLTA.  y'ou  can  also  take  a  loii*j  look  at  the  Wagn.»r- Peyser 
Act  and  perhaps  CM^ate  a  hyb.id  which  will  make  best  use  of  each  of  these 
stion.,  systeitis     Whcthe.  ,  m  you  w  sdan.  yon  detVrmine  that  a  ir.erged  system 
would  be  more  cffOitive.  o»  whether  you  simply  define  the  roles  and  arras 
of  coordination  tmn  e  specifically  is  not  as  impot  tant  ^as  your  lookwuj  carefully 
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^^at  the  two  pieces  of  legislation,  at  the  same  time  and  in  a  common  context. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  must  also  be  re-enacted  during  the  next 
session.    I  hope  that  this  Stfjbcommitt^e  will  coordinate  its  efforts  on  CETA 
reenactment  with  those  of  Senator  Staffords'  Subconnittee  on  Education  to 
bring  about  a  legislative  package  which  mdi^imi2es  the  value  of  each  of  these 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  this  country.    I  have  been  a  long 
time  observer  of  vocational  education  in  this  state  and,  indeed,  a  strong 
supporter  of  itC  Sadly,  however,,  i  must  admit  that  I  am  coming  to  agree  with 
the  view.-of  Or.  Bernard  AnderSon,  the  distinguished  black  economist  from  the 
Wharton  School,  who  is  currently  serving  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
In  a  recent  address  to  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  Dr.  Anderson  stated  that,- 
if  the  Vocational' Education  Act  was  irttroduced  without  a  massive  overhaul 
of  its  present  provisions,  he  would  prefer  that  it  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Or. 
Anderson  is  not  opposed  to  Vocational  Education,  nor  am  I.    We  both  are,  however 
opposed  to  such  a  disproportionate  share  of  \the  dollars  being  devoted  to  home 
economics,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  handy  domestic  skills.    Such  skills 
would  undoubtedly  be  valuable  for  all  young  women  and  men,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  called  vocationaj  skills.    I  also  suspect  that  we  are  both  opposed  to  the 
significant  etnphasis  on  vocational  agriculture,  when  that  field  has  become 
more  and  more  mechanized  and  employ^  increasingly  fewer  young  people.    I  am 
sure  that  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  major  degree  of  sex  stereotyping 
in  vocational  programs,  as  weii  as  to  the  iaU  thai  so  lew  black  and  Hispanic 
stu<lents  seem  to  participate  in  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  n^ed  vocational  training  for  the  young  people  of  this 
country  but  we  must  insist  that  such  training  be  related  to  real  jobs  and 
that  IS  be  concentrated  upon  those  who,  without  such  help,  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficuU  to  inter  the  mainstream  of  American  economic  life. 
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To  begin  with,  we  must  rc<nove  the  rigidity  from  these  programs.  Several 
years  ago,  my  son  was  enrolled  in  a  Power  Mechanics  Course  in  a  local  high  , 
school.   That  class'never  really  met  because  there  was  no  certifitated  vocational 
teacher  available  at  the  time.    When  I  called  the  Education  Center  to  ask 
why,  I  was  told  that  Indiana's  major  teacher  training  institution  had  graduated 
only  five  vocational  teachers  that  paSt  year  and  the  local  schools  didn't 
get  any  of  them.    Now,  I  don't  intend  any  celticism  either  of  our  local  schools 
or  of  the  colleges,  but  I  n.yst  ask  why.  in  power  mechanics,  it  is  so  important 
for  the  instructor  to  be  a  college-educated,  licensed  teacher.  Historically 
in" this  country,  occupational  skills  have  been  handed  down  from  craftsmen  to 
apprentices.    Local  businesses  know  who  their  good  instructors  are  and,  if 
askedv  could  probably  supply  the  names  of  ni^i.iy  retired  or  disabled  men  and 
women  who  are  expert  in  a  variety  of  needed  skills.    These  people  could  not 
only  solve  the  vocational  teacner  shortage  problem  m  the  short  run.  but  could, 
in  cooperation  with  local  businesses  and  related  trade  groups,  make  training 
liable  in  many  cr^itical  skill  areas  where  equipment  i:  either  too  expensive.^ 
00  quickly  becooes  obsolescent. 

call  that,  serveral  years  ago  when  I  chaired  the  Indunapolis  Public 
Schools'.  AHvisory  Cof^nittee  on  Cooperative  Office  Education.  I  received  several 
calls  from  h^h  school  business  teachers  asking  if  I  would  urce  the  school 
administration\o  purchase  word' processors .    1  did  so.,  and  IPS  did  indeed 
^  buy  several  units  ^  very  expensive  items  at  that  time.    Unfortunately,  tney 
could  not  afford  enough  units  for  each  school,  and  the  units  they  did  buy 
I'm  sure  are  already  oW  lete.    In  a  similar  vein,^  I  remember  attending  a 
session  in  1968.  in  South  Bend,  where  the  virtues  of  the  proposed  Area  Vocationarl 
Centers  were  being  extolled.    Cr.-  of  the  selling  points  for  these  consolidated 
-centers^was  that  computer  training  ?ould  be  offered  because  '.he  larger  school 
could  afford  a  training  computer,  while  the  individual  local  schools  could 
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not.    The  Irony  was  that  the  session  wa^  be.ng  held  in  John  Adams  High  School, 
which  was  directly  across  the  street  from  the  Associates  Investment  Company's 
Computer  Cent'er,^  in  which  the  business  of  its  700  local  offices  was  being 
continually  processed.    I'm  not  sure  of  the  practicality  of  Associates  being 
^sAjd    to  assist  in  the  training  of  local  high  school  youngsters.^  but  U  certainly 
would  have  been  worth  asking. 

I  don't  want  to  belabor  the  point,  Sk'nator^  but  I«do  want  to  urge  you 
•  ■* 

as  strongly  as  i  can  to  include  whatever  provisions  are  necessary,  both  in 
the  employment  and  training  leijislation  dnd  in  vocational  education  legislation, 
to  enable  an  imaginative  and  efficient  use  of  every  possible  community  resource, 
including  the  private  sector,  for  vocational  education.    I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  traditional  opposition  by  the  labor  unions  to  subsidizco  training 
by  privaU  employers,  and  there  must  be  safeguard,  to  prevent  trainees  from 
displacing  regular  employees.    However,^  I  can  toll  you  from  first  hand  experience 
that  training  a  youngster,  or  many  adults  for  that  matter,  on  the  job  is  not 
a    profitable    undertaking.    Indeed,  it  is  usually  an  expensive  task,  which 
IS  only  undertaken  by  those  with  a  real  coonni tment*  to  education  and  training. 

There  are  many,  many  exciting  examples  of  local  business/school  cooperation, 
including  our  local  Partners  in  Education  program.    Nonetheless,  there  are 
still  great  barriers  to  the  growth  of  this  concept  and  I  urge  the  subcommittee 
to  give  careful  attention  to  the  removal  of  those  barriers. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  youth  programs  without  a  few  comments  on 
the  Suniner  Vouth  Program.    I  have  "long  believed  that  the  Summer  Program  was 
not  really  so  much  a  training  progrdfii  as  it  was  an  income  maintenance  programr 
I  recognize  that,  inman/ cases,  prime  ,spi)iis.a£js- have  nonaged  to  insert  some 
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career  exposure  elcjnents.    Nwverthek'SS,  I  believe  that  many  of  thp  youngsters 
would  benefit  far  more  fronj  suiiii«r-loH<j  vocational  skills  ^training,  or  honest- 
to-goodness  yocatlonal  exploration,  than  they  do  froa  the  overstaffed  cleanup/ 
paint-up/f ix-up  projects  they  currently  perform.    I  submit  that  this  sort 
of  work  experience  instills  negative  habits,  which  will  ill  serve  these  young  ^ 
reen  and  women  when  they  are  in  the  true  job  market.    They  would  be  far  better 
served  by  a  tightly  structured,  tntensive  training  program.    CETA  currently 
makes  Such  vocational  programs  very  difficult  to  fund,^  and  I  suggest  that 
*  your  subcommittee  take  a  long  look  at  this,  and  other  issues  which  have  kept 
'  the  summer  program  from  anything  more  than  a  short  tem  public  service  employment, 
the  vocational  benefits  of  whichTre,  at~best,  questionable. 
,1 

As  you  can  probably  tell,  Mr.  Chairmanv  \  could  go  on  at  much*»greater 
length  about  the  wonderful  potential  that  we  have  in  our  employment,  training 
and  education  programs.    In  closing,  however,  let  me  simply  request  that, you 
and  your  colleagues  look  very,  very  closely  at  the  partnership  possibilities 
between  CEfJf^nd  the' Employment  Service,  the  schools  and,  most  important 
of  i/l^^mlM  nil      sector.    Don't  look  for  Simple  solutions,  like  forming 
.another  council;    God  knows,  with  a  CETA  Advisory  Council,  a  Youth  Council, 
a  Private  Industry  Council,  an  ES  Advisory  Council,  a  Voc-Ed  Council  and  a 
Career  Ed  Council,  our  staff  directors  have  full  time  jobs  calling  and  attending 
n^etmgs  and  distributing  minutes,  and  all  for  very  little  meaningful  impact. 
No,  simply  mandating  coordination  won't  work.    Everyone  wants  to  be  the  coorcmator, 
and  no  one  wants  to  be  the  coordinatee.    Instead,  \  believe  that  the  programs 
must  actually  be  merged  in  some  areas  and,  in  some  others,  left  entirely  to 
local  coTTOunity  discretion.   While  I  cannot  agree  that  there  is  much  difference 
in  being  poor  in  one  community  or  another,  the  dynamics  of  community  institutjon 
Certainly  are  different*  and  there  must  be  more  acceptance  of  the  fact  than 
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we  have  seen  to  ddte»  *»ither  fron  Congress  or  ffon  the  Oepartwent  of  Labor. 

I  vfould  like  to  see  a  return  to*  the  Q.\r\y  days  of  CETA,  when  it  was  possible 
to  be  truly  creative  and  still  be  funded.    !  h*,?**  ^^At  day  i'>  not  forever 
past.  / 

H.et  CETA  concentrate  oo  the  mo$t  in  need,  help  the  schools  to  offer  tnear^ngf^l 
vocational  training  to  those  students  who  have  the  fortitude  to  stay  in  school, 
and  i$ive  all  of, us  a  systera  in  which  we  can  utilize  the  enormous  untapped 
potential  of  our  local  businesses  without  ntiking  them  change  their  essential 
profit-naking  character  in  order  to  become  partners  in  this  crucial  undertaking. 

T^  jnk  you.  Senator  Quayle,.  for  allowing  me.lhis  time  for  you>'  attention, 
and  for  the  very  helpful  and  cordial  treattnent  of  the  subcoRwittee  staff,    j  • 
hope  I  will  be  given  future  opportunities  to  converse  with  all  of  you,  because 
I  have  by  no  tneans  exhausted  my  thoughts  on  the  usues  involved  in  this  complex 
and  Crucial  subject. 
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^  Senator  Quayle.  Edward  Schenk. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  SCHENK,  DIRECTOR  OP  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  TRAINING,  COMMUNITY  &  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  COOK  COUNTY,  ILL. 

Mr.  Schenk.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Fve  been  following  Lee  Crean  for  14  years.  I  stalled  out  in 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  as  a  migrant  program  director  in  1967.  I  also  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  father  of  three  Hoosiers.  All  of  my 
children  were  bom  in  Indiana. .  r%     ,  a  • 

Our  agency,  the  Community  &  Economic  Development  Associ- 
ation of  Cook  County,  Inc.,  sometimes  called  CEDA.  And  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  considering  changing  the  name  CETA,  so  I  won't 
have  to  explain  the  difference  between  CEDA  and  CETA  any  more. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  making  it  possible  for-Bresidentr 
Reagan  to  sign  that  15th  bill  that  he  signed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
without  the  fact  that  your  establishing  and  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility for  continuing  the  youth  programs,  that  they  would  not  be 
alive  today,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  be  commended  for  taking  on 
,  that  responsibility. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Community  &  Economic  Development 
Association  is  an  agency  in  suburban  Cook  County.  One  of  the 
advant^es  is  that  we  have  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  None  of  the  advantages  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  none  of 
the  disadvantages. 

Our  programs  operate  in  the  suburbs,  and  are  designed  to  help 
people  help  themselves.  Our  programs  involve  local  community 
participation  in  solving  their  problems,  so,  because  of  that,  I  want 
to  point  to  the  need  of  the  local  people  to  deal  with  the  programs  of 
employment  and  training,  as  well  as  other  problems  in  their  com- 
munities. .  J.  .1  1 

Our  major  program  have  been  in  programs  invoiving  individuals 
learning  job  skills.  And  the  one  thing  that  comes  across  time  and 
time  again  as  being  the  key  to  job-skills  training  is  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  supervision.  When  we  have  good  supervisors,  t)ie  pro- 
gram works  well.  When  we  have  poor  supervisors,  the  program 
works  poorly.  ,   ^   „,  ,  „ 

And  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  considers  a  Work-Fare 
program,  I  think  one  of  the  things  it  needs  to  key  in  on  is,  What 
are  we  going  to  do  to  provide  adequate  supervision  for  those  people 
who  are  being  asked  to  engage  in  this  Work-Fare  program. 

One  of  the  important,  creative  things  that  I  think  we're  doing, 
Lee,  is  the  youth  employment  program,  which  uses  the  young 
people  to  do  the  job  development  themselves.  What  we've  done  is 
trained  young  people  to  go  out  and  help  young  people  find  jobs,  to 
talk  to  the  ehiployer  on  an  individual  basis  and  sell  individual 
young  people  to  individual  employers.  We  talked  a  lot  this  morning 
about  what  has  to  be  done,  and  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  didn't 
get  mentioned  very  often  was  the  fact  that  this  is  an  individual 
program  for  individuals,  and  we're  talking  about  individual  em- 
ployers, who  have  an  individual  need  at  a  particular  time.  And  you 
can't  just  talk  in  generalities,  including  employers,  and  you  must 
deal  with  the  individual  situation. 
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In  all  of  our  programs,  including  those  programs  that  hiave 
senior  citizens,  one  of  the  things  tlmt  '^omes  out  loud  and  clear  is 
that  our  jobs  programs  give  a  sense  of  self-worth;  that  our  young 
people  gain  the  job  skills,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  self-confidence,  that 
they  are  somebody. 

In  r^ard  to  the  funding  of  the  programs,  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  unique  ^bility,  and  that  ability  is  to 
collect  taxes  from  people  at  a  very  inexpensive  rate.  And  I  think 
the  program  should  be  funded  through  the  Federal  Government, 
using  that  unique  method  of  funding,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the 
local  &reas. 

Those  are  some  of  the  points  in  my  testimony.  You  have  a 
written  copy,  and  if  you  qare  to  ask  me  questions,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schenk.  Your  entire  testimony 
will  be  included  in  the  record,  and  to  you  and  your  three  s<ms,  did 
you  say,  welcome  back  to  Indiana 

Mr,  Schenk.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  Glad  to  have  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schenk  follows:] 
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Statement  ok  Edward  Schenk,  Director  of  EMPLOYMfeNT  and  Training, 
Community  and  Economic  Development  Association  of  Cook  County,  III. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN.    THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  SUBOONWITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY.     THe'  BODY  OF  0\JR 
TESTIMOKY  TODAY  CCftlES  FROM  OUR  REAL-LIFE  EXPER.IENCE  IN  THE 
day-to-day  DELIVERY  (j^  HUMAN  SERVICES  TO  OUR  80,000  LOiV  INCavjE 


CLIENTS  IN  SUBURBAN'/COOK  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

OUR  ORGANIZATION,  THE  COMVIUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP^ENT  ASSOCIATION 
,  (CEDA)  IS  A  PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  COfVWUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY  WHICH  SERVES 


THE  ENTIRE  SUBURBAN  COOK  COUNTY  AREA.    CEDA  IS  NOT  A  WELFARE 
/GENCY.     RATHER,  CEDA  PROVIDES  HUVIAN  SERVICES  TO  FILL  THE  NEEDS  OF 
SUBURBAN  COOK  COUNTY  RESIDENTS.    CEDA  IS  CCftWITTED  TO  TWX) 
FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS:     HELPING  PEOPLE  HELP  THEMSELVES,  AND,  LOCAL 
CaVTlUNITY  PARTICIPATION  IK  SOLVING  THEIR  PROBLEMS.     CEDA'S  GOAL  IS 
TO  PROVIDE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  THAT  BUILD  SELF-RELIANCE,  NOT 
DEPENDENCY^ 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  CEDA  SPONSORS  ^^OBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYEE  WEATHER  1 ZAT ION 
CRDVS  THAT  HAVE  WINTERIZED  MORE  THAN  1  ,000  HaMES;  CEDA  SPONSORED 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS  HELP  ADMINISTER 
NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  FOR  OVER  5,  000  "AT  RISK"  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  AS 
PART  OF  THE  (W^C)  PROGRAM;  AND  OLDER  RESIDENTS  OF  COOK  COUNTY  WHO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  CEDA»S  MANPOWER  ACT  FOR  TRAINING  UNDER-UTILIZED 
EMPLOYEES  (MATURE)  PROGRAM  ASSIST  IN  HEAD-START  EDUCATION  PROGRAM^, 
FOR  MORE  THAN  2,000  CHILDREN.  ^ 
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OUR  MAJOR  OBJECTIVE  IS  TO  REDUCE  mFARE  DEPENQEKCE.    AND  W^E  DO. 
THROUGH  THBSE  PROGRAMS  JNDlVlDUAtS  LEARN  JOB  SKILLS  THAT  ASSIST  THEM 
IN  GAINING  UNSUBSIDIZED  EMP.WYMENT.    WITH  PROPER  SUPERVISION  FROM 
DESIGNING  ;v"ELL  THOUGHT  OUT  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS,  OUR  PROGRAiMS  PROVIDE 
PARTICIPANTS  WITH  THE  SKILLS,  ;VORK  EXPERIENCE,  AND  THE 
SELF-CONFIDENCE  NECESSARY  TO  GAIN  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EMPLOYMENT. 
ENCLOSED  WITH  YOUR  MATERIALS  ARE  ^VRITTEN  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  OUR 
,  HANDBOOK  ENTITLED  "SUNSMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  -  KNOVING  ;VHAT  IS 
EXPECTED  OF.,  YOU."  '  .  '  . 

OUR  16  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THESE  AND  MANY  OTHER  PROGRAMS  HAVE 
SHO\\M  THIS  APPROAOi  NOT  ONLY  VIABLE,  BUT  NECESSARY-     OUR  PROGRAMS 
ARE  y/QRE'^THAN  A  HAND-qUT;  THEY  ARE  A  HELPING  HAND  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

TRAT  HELPING  HAND  INCLUDES  CEDA»S  "YOUTH  EMPLOYl^T  PROGRAM."  ^ 
OPERATING  OUT  OJF  FIVE  CaiVlUNITY  CENTERS,'  THIS  PROGRAM  HELPS  YOUNG  ' 
PEOPLE,  AGES  16-19,  LOCATE -PRIVATE  SECTOR  JOBS.    THE  UNIQUE  ASPECT 
OF  THIS  PROGPJ^M  IS  THAT  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ARE  HELPING  OTHER  YOUNJ  PEOPLE 
'TO  FIND  MEANINGFUL  EMPLOYMENT.  ^  IN  THE  LAST  YEAR  ALONE,  MORE  THAN 
200  LOW- INCOME  YOUNG  PEOPLE  HAVE  BEEN  PLACED. 

WHILE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ALWAYS  HAS  BEEN  A  PROBLEM,  INCREASED  ECONOMIC 
UNCERTAINTY  HAS  MADE  JOBS  N'/ORE  SC^CE  FOR  EVERYBODY.  ,  THEREFORE,  WE 
BELIEVE.  THAT  FEDERAL  POLICY  N^UST  ADDRESS  PEOPLE  OF  ALL  AGES.    U'E  ^ 
HAVE  FOUND  THAT  OLDER  AMERICANS  FEEL  THEIR  LIVES  MORE  WORTHWHILE 
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VHEM  PABTICIPATING  IM  CEDA'S  "MATURE"  AND  FOSTER  GRA^JDPARENT 
PROGiWyS;  tWICH  GIVES  THHM  A  SENSE  OF  SELF  WORTH  AND  INDEPEHDNECE 
AND  YOUNG  PFOPLE  DEVELOP  ^0^  SKILLS  AMD  GAIH  SELF-COMFIDEMCS  THROUGH? 
"^THE  SUMMER  YOUTH  AND  OTHER  E^!PL0Y>;2>IT  PROGRAMS.     INDIVIDUALS  OF 
ALL  AGE%NEED  OPP.ORTUNITIES  TO  HELP  MAKE  THEl^  CONTRIBUTING  ^MEMBERS 
OF  SOCIETY  RATHER  THAN  '/7ELFARE  TAKERS.-  -  ' 

WE  BELI'iVE  IT  IS  THE  RESPOt'SIBILITY  AND  THE  ABILITY  OF  THE  FEDEIUL 

GOVERNMENT  TO  CONTINUE  TO  PROVlfe  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THESE 

PROGRAMS,    DIRECT  GRANTS  TO  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  VILL  COOTINUE  TO 

BE  THE  MOST  E*FF£CTIVE  AND  EVENHANDED  METHOD  OF  FUlID  ALLOCATION, 
'         '        I  -  *■ 

TO  HELP  ALLOCATE^ OUR  AGENCIES  LIMITED  RESbURCES,  CEDA'S  COimilTY 
BASED  APPROACH  HAS  ESTABLISHED  LOCAL  GOVERNING  BOARDS  DRAWN  FROM  AREA 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS^  3USIMESSPERS0NS ,  AND  OTHER  INTERESTED  INDIVIDUALS 
-  THESE  GROUPS  CAR5-FULLY  ANALYZE  EACH  COMMUNITY'S  SITUTATION  AND  TARGET 
RESOURCES  TO  THOSE  AREAS  WITH  CREATES  NEED. 

HERE'S  OME  OF  OUR  SUCCESS  STORIES.     IN  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  UNEMPLOYMENT 
HOVERS  J'EAR  16S6.     WITH  THE  HELP  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING,  CEDA'S' CHICAGO, 
HEIGHTS  CEITER  DESIGNED  A  YOUTH  ADVOCACY  PPOJEOT  TO  HELP  THE 
, UNEMPLOYED  FIND  JOBS.     CIVIC  LEADERS  AND  BUSINESSPEOPLE  A.RE  WORKING 
TOGETHER  WITH,  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  HELP 'THEM  FIND  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TEACH 
THEIIWORK  SKILLS  FOR  THE  FUTURE.     THIS  PROGRAM  HJ\S  Tt^O  SIGNIFICANT 


BSHBFITS:    1)  JOBS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED,  ANt)  2j  DIRECT  COM^fU^JITY 

ijrtotVEKEirr  in^ solving  their  own  economic  problems. 


BUT  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  PAN  DO  MORE.     IN  THE  FUTURE  THEY  MUST  BE 
2NC0URACEO  TO  PLAY  AN  EVEN  n?CREASINGI-Y  ACTIVE  ROLE.    THEY  HAVE  THE 
JOBS,  CE1)A  (AND  PROGRAMS  LIKE  OURS)  HAVE  TP.E  HUKAIJ  RESOURCES.  THE 
JOBS  AND  PEOPLE  NEED  TO  JBE  CONNECTED  —  CEDA  DOES  JUST  THAT.  THROUGH 
OUR  CONTACTS  WITH,  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  CONTACTS  WHICH  COME'  SLOWLY 
THROUGH  A -LONG  PROCESS  OF  NEGOTIATION.  '  " 

BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT  CAN  'TORK  TOGETHER  IK  SEVERAL  WAYS  TO' 
INCREASE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES,    NOT  ONLY  CAN  BUSINESSES  PROVIDE 

.JOBS  AS  IN  THE  YOUTH  ADVOCACY  PROJECT,  BUT  THEY  CAN  ALSO  PROVIDE 
FAQILITIES  TO  PEVELOP  THEM,      ,  .  ^*  . 

,        \  ' 
VS^  PROCESS  OF  INCLUDING  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  IS  A  LONG  PROCESS 
CLOSELY  AKIN  TO  THE.  MARKETING  PROGRAMS  BEING  DEVELOPED  TO  MARKET 
GOODS  AND  SERVICES.    CAREFULL  PLAJINING  DEVELOPlffNT  OF  FRUITEULL  " 
APPROACHES  AilD  TIMELY  FOLLOW-UP  ARE  NECESSARY  IN  A  STRADEGY  TO 
DEVELOP  THE  SUPPORT  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  FOR  JOBS.    THIS  PROCESS. 

'  TAKES  Tnfe  AND  EFFORT  AND  CAN  BEAR  VrUIT  COMMENSURATE  WITH  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  TIME  AND  EFFORT  EXPENDED  JUST  AS  IN  ^A  SUCCCESSFUL 
MARKETING  CAMPAIGN  FOR  .GOODS  OR  SERVICES.  >  ^ 

MR.  CHAIRMAJT,  HE  ARE  PROUD  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTION  CEDA  AND  ITS  PROGRAMS 
HAVE  MADE  TO  ALL  THE  RESIDENTS  OF 'SUBURBAN  COOK  COUNTY,  BY  WHATEVER 
MEASURE  YOU  USE,  OUR  PROGRAMS  WORK;  WORK  TO  HELP  THE  LESS  FORTUNATE, 
WORK  TO  HELP  THE  POtfR,  AND  WOPK  TO  HELP  THE  COmiNITY*.  c** 


HOWEVER,  WE  CAN  CWLY  CONTINUE  TO  MAKE  THIS  CONTRIBUTION  WITH 
CONTINUED  FEDERAL  SUPPORT*     IT  hAS  BEEN  VITAL  TO  US  IN  THE  PAST  - 
AND  WILL  REMAIN  VITAL  IN  THE  FUTURE* 


"WB  HAVE, PROVIDED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  WITH  ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATICS  CONCERNING  CEDA  AND  OUR  PROGRAMS.     I  «D  BE  HAPPY  TO 
.ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MIGHT  HAVE.  ^      '  " 

Senator  QuAYLE.  Mr..  Nieman. 

-/  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  BARRY  R  NIEMAN,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
TIGRE*  INCm  and  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOQ- 
^ATION  OF  PERSONNEL  ^CONSULTANTS,  AND  ITS  STATE  AF- 
.  'FILIATES  .  " 

Mr.  NiEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman^  hfiy  name  is  Bjarry  Nieman. 

I  speak  to  you  today  oh  behalf  of  2,500  placement  services 
throughout  the  country  who  are  members  of  the  National  Associ-' 
ation  of  Personnel  Consultants,  and  those  Indiana  members  of  the 
same  organization,  and  myself,  as  an  owner  of  American  Tigre^ 
which  is  a  private  placement  seryice  here  in  Indianapolis.  I  also 
haveoffices  in  Baltimore,  L(»  Angeles,  and  Pitt^bui^h. 

My  testimony,  which  you  have,  basically  coi.cems  Job^rvice, 
the  U.S,  Employment  Services.  I  will  now  highlight  it. 

No.  1,-we  feel  that  they  (USES)  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
placing  of  the  unemployed.  N6.  2,  they  should  not  compete  with 
business  the  way  they  do.  No.  3,  they  should  be  joined  or  merged, 
^  or  whatever  the  words  are,  with  CEfTA  and  vocational  education. 

Four,  there  should  be  more  of  a  partnership  between  the  Job 
Service  and.  the  private  placement  industry.  And  five,  they,  being 
in  a  position  to  educate,  should  put  out  the  benefits  of  joining  the 
Armed  Services  or  making  Referrals  directly^to  the  Armed  Services. 

One  of  the' problems  with  Job  Service  today  seems  to  be,  in  our 
opinion,  that  ^ey  have  left  the  idea  of  placing  the  structurally 
unemployed,  or  me  unemployed,  and  have  gone  out  to  place  the 
employed  and  the  trained.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers*' money,  and,  certainly  not  the*intention  of  the  taxpay- 
ers money.     *  r 

'  Recently  in  the  Indianapolis  Star,  these  ads  appeared,  and  all  of 
them  asked  for  experienced  people,  like  a  scientific  programer,  3 
years' experience,  cialtJob  Service,  and  a  systems  analyst. 

These  are  not  entrance  level,  unemployed  people  that  they  are 
seeking.  They  are^^k^ng  someone  who  is  already  trained,  already 
tjvorking,  and  who  actually  worked  for<a  company  that  pays  *1letax 
that  creates  the  Job  Service.  In  other  words,  they're  bit  $  the 
hand  that  feeds  them. 

A  local  manager  of  a  USES  office  said  recently  th^t  his  responsi- 
bility is  to  place  the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed.  Well,  I 
suppNOse  if  you  wanted  to  be  President  or  Vice-President,  he  woidd 
consider  you  underemployed,  and  he  might  help  you.  Not  that  I 
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don't  think  you  need  that  help,  but  I  question  the  taxpayers'  funds 
going  toward  a  trained,  employed  person. 

As  far  as  joining  GETA  and  USES;  I  think  that  if  .they  did  that» 
they  would  have  a  better  idea  as  to  where  the  openings  are,  where 
the  true  needs  lie.  Left  alone^  they  seem  to  go  out  and  compete 
with  the  private  business  sector. 

I  happen  to^be  in  that  business.  And,  so,  certainlv,  competing 
"with  jthe  Government  for  those  who  have  ever  tried  to  do  it  in 
busine^  is.  a  very  hard  thing  to  do.  Their  advertising  budget  is 
.  inunense.  Vfh  cax/t  compete.  We  don't  think  they  should  advertise 
for  applicants,  when  Uiey  already  chave  a  huge  li^t  of  applicants 
that  are  unemploved.  -  -  . 

Anyone  in  my  business  also  knows,  or  in  personnel,  would  know 
that  the  processing  time  to  process  an  apphcant,  to  find  out  what 
.they  can  do,  what  they  want  to  do,  .is  extremely  expensive."  So, 

•  they're  not  onlv  advertising  and  spending  the  money,  they  are 
creating  a  worUoad  that  takes  away  from  the  unemployed. 

As  far  as  participating  with^private  businesses:  in  Michigan  and 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  my  written  testimony  shows,  there  are  State 
agencies  that  are  workmg  with  private  placement  services  to  place 
the  structurally  disadvantaged;  people  who  have  not  worked  for  a 
long  time.  Tliat  program  has  been  refunded,  at  least  once  in  Penn- 
sylvania. ' '  .  ^  ,  *  '  ^ 
.  The  last  thing  I. would  jlike  to  share^.with  you  is  that  the  U.S. 
Einployment  Service  does  not  make  referrals.  It  does  not  indicate 
id  any  of  their  Applicants  the  advantages  of  the  armed  services. 

As  recently  as  yesterday,  I  called  Qie  branch,  talked  to  the^ 
recruiter,  asked  hun  if  they  take  referrals  from  the  Job  Services. 
He  said  no.  .    \  o»» 

I  said,  "Have  you  ever  tried  a  working  relationship  with  them? 

<He8aid,"No."^ 

I  said,  "Can  you  tell  me  why?" 

He  said,  "Hold  on  a  second,  I'll  check  with  the  administrator. 

He  got  back  on  the  phone,  and  he  said,  "Well,  no,  we  don't  take 
referrals,  and  we  don't  know  i«diy." 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  somewhat  in  the  personnel  business. 
One  of  the  Government's  mot  crucial  needs  is  tlie  armed  servic^. 
^I'm  not  saying  that  we  should  force  people  to  enlist,  but,  it  would 
'seem  to  me,  that  we  could  pass  out  the  information. 

So,  to  conclude,  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  position  would  be 
that  Job  Service  should  concentrate  on  the  unemployed;  that  they 
should  stop  adveiiising,  and  stop  competing  with  ,tne  private  sector 
-  that,  basically,  handles  the  employed,  the  trained,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  unemployed;  that  they  be  more  closely  merged  with. 
CETA  and  vocationid  education.  '      ^  ' 

I  havb  heard  a  lot  about  placement  in  these  2  days.>Well,  maybe, 
i£  they-were  closer,  they  would  understand  mbre  abo^t  placing 
'  these  mdividuals  that  get  employment  training. 

And,  last,  maybe  we  can  look  into  the  situation  where  .they  can 
educiite'^some  people  on  the  possibilities  of  the  Armed  Service. 

r  really  thank  you  for.  the  opportiunity  to  be  Here  today.  I  agree 
that  your  staff  wai»  excellent. 
'    Thank  you.  -  » 

*  [The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nieman  follows:] 
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'    Written  Teitlmony  of 
B«rry  R*  Mlen«hn»  CPC 
August  26,  1981 


In  behalf  of:  National  Association 
of  Personnel  Consultants,  |.ts  state 
affiliates,  and  American  Tlgrc,  Inc. 


Mr.,  Chairman,*'  I  speak  today  specifically  for  the  approximately  2500 
member  offices* of  the  National  Association  of  Persotmel  Consultants^ 
and  Its  stat%»  and  local  affiliates  across  tl)e  country,  as  well  as 
the  owne^  of  Aiaerlcan  Tlgre,  Incorporated.    My  own  experience  " 

*      Includes  16  yrs.  ,of  successfully 'finding  people  jobs.    I  have 

priyate^personnel  recruiting  operations  here  in  Indianapolis,  and 
In  Illttsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  and  Baltimore.. i 

/          •    r  '       V       '       ^  . 
Personnel  consultants,  employment  agencies.  If  you  will,  ^re 
scattered  across  this  land,  primarily  In  middle-sized  and  large 
cities, vbut  In  smaller  ones  too.    We  are.  In- numbers,  a  relatively 
^    small  group  of  small.  Independent  buslnessess;'  but  we  are  a  billion 
dollar  a  year  Industry,  performing  a  socially  useful  function  by  " 

^     serving  the  unemployed;  the  underemployed,  as^well  as  the  needs  of 
\ our  economic  system.  - 

To  describe  our  work  Is  easy'.    We  put  together  people  who  have 
particular  talents  or' abilities. with  the  corresponding  needs  of 
indu8t;ry  and  business.    We  get  people  jobs.  .  .  'from  the  fuhiace  - 
room  and  the  loading  docks       the  executive  suites.    We  do  It  for 
;    a  profit,  we  do  It  efficiently,  or  we  die/  And  we  do  not  do  It 
at  the  taxpayer J s  expense.  •  .        ,  -  " 

,1  To  the  contrary,,  th^  people  our  small  Industry  places  In  gainful 
^  employment  earn  at  least. $15  billion  a  year  In  ^taxable  Income. 
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Our  livelihood  would  not,  under  normal  circumstances,  be  threatened 
by  tfie  United  States  Employment  Service,  a  creature  of  this 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.    But  In  recent  years,  the  USES  has  Increasingly 

.   left  l.ts  historic  domain  and  responsibility  -  helping  the  unem- 
ployed, the  disadvantaged,  the  veterans,  and  the  handicapped  of 

\  our  society.  \  N 


If  that  Job  were  done,  and  done  well;  Ifi  the  'unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  were  liclped,  the  USES  might  well  look  for  new 
challenges  and  opportunities.    It  mlg^t  find  logic  on  Its  side 
as  It  helps  an  already  employed  engineer  find  a  better  job, 
(as  U  advertises)  whose' skills  are  already  In  short  supply.    It  . 
might  see  the  need  to  open  new  offices  ^In  suburbs  far  from  the 
unemployed  and  public  transportation.  \ 

^        '    ^      V  ' 

But  tl^at  Job  Is  not  done  *  at  l^ast  It  is  not  done  well.    Women » 
blacks,  latinos,  veterans,  the  handicapped^  the  chronically 
unemployed  are  with  us  and  needing  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

It  Is  my  position  and  that  of  the*  National  Association  of 
Personnel  Consultants  that  .the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States  , Employment  Service  and  of  government  In  general  must  be: 

t,    A  reduction  In  federal  spending 

/    .  *  2.    A  reduction  In  taxes 

3.    An  elimination  of  unnecessary 
federal  regulations  ^ 

,       4.    a'  reduction  of  government  * 
competition  with  the  private  sector 

5.    A  concentrated  effort  on  placing 
the  disadvantaged  and  unemployed. 

These  goals  relate  to  the  USES  In  that:  (1)  Job  Service's  spending 
is  largely  directed  toward  employer-oriented  services  as  opposed 
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to  service  for  t^e  unemployed;  (2)  the  USES  and  Its  state  counter- 
parts receive  97%  of  their  funding  from    Federal  Unemployment  Trust 
Accounts  (of 'which  several  st^te  accounts  are  now  bankrupt,  causing 
$4  billion  In  borrowing  from  the  General  Treasury^at  the  national 
level  and  Increased  Unemployment  Insurance  taxes  on  employers  at 
the  state  livel);  (3)  through  executive  orders,  all  government 
contractors^ or  subcontractors  with  contracts  In  excess  of  $10|000 

'  r  ,      up. to  the  $25,000  annual  level,  ar^  required  to  list  all  jobs  with 
the  USES.     In  addition,  the  Job  Service  1^  prohibited  by  regula-- 
.tlons  from  referring  clients  to  the  private  seqtor  placement 
services;  and  (4)  the  Job  Service  competes  directly  with  small 

>  *  business  In  the  form  of  private,  fee-charging  laboi^  market  . 

Intermediaries. 


We,  therefore,  propose  the  fofll6wlng: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  public/private  partnership  with 
regard  to  Job  Service  and  private  placement  firm 
dealings.    Private  firms  frequently  have  access^  ' 
tJb  .and  credibility  with  employers  whlch^  Is  used, 

^^  will  aid  In  removal  of  the  unemployed  from  bene- 

fits rosters  more  quickly  than  can' be  accomplished  - 

*  by  the  USES  operating  without  private  sector 

•  assistance.    The  existing  referral  prohibition 
extends  to  the*  private  sector  even  In  cases  where 
services  are/.pald  for  by  employers. 

\ 

k  program  of  public  to  private  referral  has  been 
tried  In  several  states.    The  most  recent  test. 
In  Michigan,  found  the^concept^ quite  promfslng 
and  worthy  of  development. 

2.  ,The  requirement  that  job»  be  listed  with  USES 

should'be  eliminated.    This  requirement  was 
imposed  in  1971  t6  sssist  Vietnsm  Vetersris »  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  do  not  need  and  no  longer 
^\  '  'benefit  from  this  special  assistance.    In  fact, 

the  practical  result  of  this  policy  requires 
the  listing  of  over  one-third  of  the  Job  openings 
in  the' United  States,  a  considerable  amount  of 
paperwork  for  Jobs  which  USES. has  not  reasonable  ^ 
.  expectation  of  filling. 

It  is  burdensome  both  ta  companies  and  to  the 
USES  system. 


4 
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3*    The  USES  should  not  be  adverttsing  lt8«ervlce« 

via  television,  radio  and  newspaper  with  th« 
*     Intent  of  attracting  additional  already  employed 
clients*    A  1977  GAO  report  fcund  that  less  than 
20X  of  all  unemployment  Insurince  claimants,  as 
'  job  applicants,  were  placed  ard  over  50%  re- 
ceived no  help  at  all*    It  Is  not  logical,  then, 
Co  attract , additional*  highly  {qualified  and 
currently  emp.loyed  clients*    This  activity  diverts 
services  funded  by  the  Uhemplojyment  insurance 
Trust  Fund  to  those  for^whom  tine  Trust  revenues 
were  never  Intended* 

4*    The  resource  allocation  fonnulja  employed  by  USES 
In  distributing  funds  t^e  statej  Job  Service  offices 
should  be  restructured  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
v-area'  served  as  determined  by  the  stat;e;  not  dis- 
seminated according  to  a  natloj^l  formula  which 
rewards  an  office  for  Just  the 
It  ma'^es*    As  constructed,  thl 


number  of  placements 
formula  encour- 


LB 

ages  the  Job  Service  to  attract_the^cmployed 
,  _     .Instead -of-conpentratXng  on  thbse  receiving 
,     ^unemployment  benefits*    Any  allocation  formula 
\       should  be  based  on  service  to  the  most  needy  pop- 
ulation and  on  efforts  toward  reducing  unemploy- 
^     ment  claims*  »  | 

3*\  The  USES  should  make  available  [to  qualified 
\  applicants  all  Information  pertaining  to  the 
"\  enlistment  in  the  United  States^  Armed  Services* 
\Thls  Information  should  include  all  advantages  ^ 
of  educational  developments  ana  career  training^ 
provided  by  the^^armed  services*!    Resqlts  of  this 
•'would  be  twofold:  (1)  It  would  pecrease  unenploy- 
'  ment  and,  (2)  It  would  fill  many  of  the  vacant 
openings  within  the  armed  8ervl|:esl 

The  fact  Is,  In  essence,  government  has  Its  own 
personnel  department  which  falli  to  fill  our  country's 
most  vital  job  openings  -  the  armed  services* 


We  contend  that  these  measures  (creating  a  public /private  part- 
nership, restricting  competitive  advertising  by  the  government, 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  fully  one-tKlrd  of  the  available 
Jobs  be  listed  with  the  USES,  Insuring  that  the  allocation  formula 
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coincides  with  the  proper  «nd  appropriate  .^lorltles  of  govern- 
iiient»  and  making  refjerrals  to  the  Armed- Servicer*)  will,  when 
taken  together,  be  ajorce  to: 

1,,  Reduce  unemployment  by  more  efflclJmtly  returning 
the  unemployed  to  work 

2,    Remove  government  restrictions  which  unduly 
encumber  both  government  and  business 

3*    Reduce  Federal  and  Statti  Unemployment  Insurance  — 
taxes  and  Insufe  that  those  taxes  which  are  paid 
are  used  efficiently  and  for  the,  purpose  for  which 
they  were  Intended 

4f.    Reaffirm^  the  traditional  roles  of  government  and* 
private  Industry 

5.  Return  government  to  Its  appropriate  function  of 
doing  things  which  citizens  carmot  do  for  them- 
selves 

6.  Generate  Increased  tax  revenues  both  as  people 
are  returned  to  <work  and  private  placement  firms 
assist  them 

/   7.    Solve  the  crisis  of  our  depleted  Armed  Services 

Most  Importantly,  It  Is  our  belief 'that  these  measures  will 
strengthen  the ^United  States  Employment  Service  by  enabling  It 
to  concentrate  ^Its  efforts  and  resour'^en  on  putting  ^Unemployed 
back  to  work.  , 


Barry  R.  Niemann |  CPC 
/  * 

*  See  attached  addenda. 


(Note:  In  the  interest  of  econwrjy,  the  addenda  material 
referred  to  vas  retained  In  the  files  of  the  Cosaitt«e. ) 
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>^nator  QuAYi£.  Thank  you  very  much.  Vm  always  glad  to  hear 
when  the  staff  is  doing  a  very  good  job.  It  makes  me  look  good. 
Last,  our  own  Uk*ban  League  president,  Sam'  Jones. 

.  STATEMENT  OF  SAM  H.  JONES,  PRESIDENT,  INDIANAPOLIS 
URBAN  LEAtSUE,  INC,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND* 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Senator  Quayle* 

.As^ou  indicated,  my  name  is  Sam  H.  Jones,  and  I  am  th^ 
pr^ident  of  the  Indianapolis  Urban  League,  Inc;  • 

Along  with  me  is.  my  colleague,  Mn  Henry  Curry. 

And,  Senator,  with  your  j^rmission,  during  the  brief  question 
period^  I  w/)uld  like  tjfie  opportunity  to  invite  to  the  table,  Mr. 
R^gie  Jones,  who  is  with  the  QIC.  You've  heard  reference  made  to 
OIC,  and  he  may  have  atf  excellent  contribution  to  make  during 
that  Brief  interchange,  if  that's  all  right,  with  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  Fine.  ^  "  * 

Mr*  Jones.  First  of  all,*I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  ,^ 
vou.  Senator  Quayle,  andJto  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  ' 
Productivity,  and,  again,  express  thanks  for  your  wonderful  staff 
for  the  many  courtesies  that  they  have^sjiown  to  us,  fdr  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  testimony. 

We're  making  this  presentation  on  behalf  of  our  constituency, 
most  of  which  is  black. 

The  mission  of  the  Urban  League  is  to  enable  blacks  and  other 
minorities  to  cultivate  and  exercise  their  full  human  potential  on 
par  x^th,  all  other  Americans.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Urban 
League  conducts  programs  in  education,  employment,  housing  and 
urt>an  affairs,  economic  development,  community  development,  law 
and  consumer  affairs,  social  welfare,  and  citizenship  education. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  the  Urban  League  intervenes  at  all 

S lints  in  the  social  and  economic  structure Vhere  the  interests  of 
ackSi  other  minorities,  and  the  poor,  are  at  stake.  ^ 
In  the  Concessional  Record  for  the  Senate,  dated  May  19,  1981, 
Senator  Quayle  asked  these  questions:  "Why  do  we  have  employ- 
ment and  tr^ning  policies?"  and  ''What  is  it  that  we  are  trying  to 
achieve?" 

These  are  excellent  questions,  and  it  is  doubtless  time  to  ask 
them  again^  " 
The  Senator  recounts  a  number  of  good  reasons: 

Reduction  in  the  overall  unemployment  rate;  reduction  in  the  unemployment  rate 
of  particular  segments  of  the  population;  increased  productivity  of  the  work  force; 
reduction  in  welfare  dependency;  assistance  in  economic  development  of  distressed 
areas  or  industries,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list. 

"And  this  was  the  end  of  his  quote. 

Sin  addition*,  there  are  other  appropriate  objectives.  Thinking 
people  now  know  that  the  future  is  upon  us.  We  have  become 
aware  in  almost  every  business  transaction  that  credit  and  money 
are  now  almost  totally  electronic.  An  example  is  the  fact  that 
highly  sophisticated  equipment,  placed  m  the  hands  of  under- 
trained  personnel,  is  difficult  to  operate. 

^Training  and  equal  opportunity  prc^ams  are  a  part  of  the  proc- 
ess to  equalize  this  differential.  Training  and  employment  policies 
can  guard  against  the  short-term  thinking  which  leads  to  employ- 
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ment  of  only  those  easy  to  place,  which  works  against  increasing 
.   the  pool  of  technically  trained  labor. 

Particular  groups  in  the  labor  force  should  be  the  concern  of 
employment  programs.  Labor  policy  should  be  aimed  at  goals  like 
increasing  the  productivity  of  American  labor,  insuring  fair,  ade- 
quate, ^d  nondiscriminatory  hiring  policies,  adequate  compensa- 
tion, also  excelleht  benefits,  and  retirement  policies  for  all  Ameri- 
can laborers. 

This  must  continue  to  include  clear  and  enforceable  affirmative 
action  and  equal  employml^nt  opportunity  guidelines  overseen  by 
Federal  officials. 

Employment  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  aimed  at  providing  background  resources,  specific 
forms  of  training,  counseling,  placement,  and  other  spiecific  re- 
sources for  those*  among  the  labor  force,  who  are  less  likely  to  be 
able  to  tr^mslate  their  aspirations  into  the  achievements  envisioned 
by  the  IfiJwr  policy. 

This  is  especially  true  of  youth,  and,  particularly,  of  minority 
youth.  As  Senator  Quayle  stated  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  6,  1981,  and  I  quote,  "There  is  no  question  that  youth 
unemployment  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems.'^ 

In  fact,  according  to  the  National  Youth  Work  Alliance,  youth 
aged  16  to  24,  comprise  half  of  America's  unemployed.  This  leads  to 
other  social  ills,  of  which  crime  is  but  one. 

The  roots  of  the  youth  unemployment  problem  lie  both  in  the 
labor  market  and  in  the  educational  systein,  and  in  the  lack  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  two.  The  importance  of 
education  is  bom  out  by  the  statistic  that  high  school  dropouts  are 
three  times  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  high  school  graduates. 

According  to  the  Republican  policy  committee  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  estimated  that  between  1976  and  1985,  a  total 
of  59  million  jobs  will  occur;  45  million  white  collar  and  13  million 
blue  collar.  Thus,  the  majority  of  new  jobs  will  require  communica- 
tion and  technical  skills. 

'  Policy  miist  encourage  appropriate  training,  especially  among 
minorities. 

We're  also  aware  that  to  meet  Affirmative  Action  guidelines, 
many  employers  hire  women  and  blacks  in  personnel,  public  rela- 
tions, and  equal  opportunity  departments  rather  than  placing  them 
on  the  production  line  of  their  industries. 

In' fact  the  Jobs  Roundtable  has  stated  that  unless  positive  initia- 
.  tives  are  required  by  Federal  mandate,  many  segments  of  our  labor 
market,  and  many  job  opportunities,  will  remain  closed  off  to  mi- 
norities and  women  through  paid  discrimination.  < 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  reasons  Senator  Quayle 
^ ,  enumerated  for  having  employment  and  training  policies  and  pro- 
grams, such  policies  and  programs  are  necessary  to  the  continued 
well-being  of  American  business. 

If  American  labor  was  competitive  with  the  international  compe- 
tition, sales  of  American  products  would  support  the  same  labor 
more  adequately.  ^ 

One  of  the  Urban  League's  long-range  goals  is  fair  employment; 
that  is,  100  percent  of  those  who  want  to  work  or  need  jobs  can 
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find  one  at  a  decent  wage.  Another  is  improved  capability  of  our 
constituency  to  effectively  qualify  and  compete  for  existing  and 
future  employment  opportunities.  And,  yet,  a  third  is  employment, 
training  and  development / systems  which  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  citizens. 

One  can  draw  the  clear  and  simple  conclusion  that,  as  the  per- 
centage of  American  labor  trained  and  employed  at  a  fair  wage 
increases,  the  necessary  expenditure  of  public  funds  going  to 
income  maintenance  will  decrease,  at  least,  in  relative  terms. 

At  no  point  in  our  immediate  future  can  it  be  contemplated  that 
income  maintenance  programs  can  or  should  be  jettisoned. 

At  the  present  time,. American  labor  is  not  adequately  technical- 
ly trained.  Large  segments  of  the  labor  force  are,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  many  beyond  their  control,  not  presently  able  to  cope  with 
the  rapidly  expanding  technology  of  our  economy,  which  our  econo- 
my encourages. 

However,  again,  quoting  the  Jobs  Round  table  testimoriy:  "It  is 
far  more  costly  in  the  long  run  to  keep  a  recipient  on  welfare  than 
to  provide  the  skill  training  necessary  for  enabling  that  recipient 
to  join  the  work  force.  Establishing  across-the-board  v/ork  relief 
requirements,  or  mandating  other  forms  of  work  fair  that  do  not 
include  job  development  and  supportive  services  assistance,  may  be 
counter-productive." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  employment  opportunities  are 
the  private  sector,  it  is  also  true  that  for  the  past  40  years,  or  so, 
public  sector  employment  has  been  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
private  sector.  Therefore,  it  is  not  inconsistent  that  policies  and 
programs  addressing  employment  and  training  address  these  issues 
in  both  sectors.  In  fact,  we  have  no  evidence  yet  that  the  private 
sector  is  either  willing  or  able  to  become  active  in  job  training  and 
placement.  i 

Quoting  from  a  publication  of  the  National  Urban  League's 
Washington  Office,  "Despite  all  of  the  bad  public  r^ations  CETA 
has  gotten  over  the  years,  it  is  a  program  that  has  worked,  and  is 
working,  based  on  concrete  i  evidence.  Each  yeai*  CETA  helps 
3,000,'COO  people  enter  the  job  market.  A  study  released  on  March 
25,  1981,  by  the  John  Hopkins  University  revealed  that  PSE  pro- 
grams do  increase  the  employability  of  the  participants." 

And  this  study  goes  on  to  cite  all  of  the  statistics.  There  have 
been  regulatory  inconsistencies,  however.  There  has  been  some 
fraud.  But,  as  Lee  Crean  said,  it's  probably  no  different  from 
what's  happening  in  banking  or  department  stores^  and  so  on. 

There  has  been  some  strife  in  the  ranks  of  prime  sponsors, 
balance  of  State  sponsors,  work  sites,  and  training  agencies.  There 
has  been  some  failures,  of  course.  There  has  been  some  waste  of 
funds.  However,  while  all  of  these  statements  are  true,  they  are 
exceptional,  and  I  underline  the  word  "exceptional." 

Let  me ''just  say  in  summary,  the  Indianapolis  Urban  League, 
together  with  the  National  Urban  League,  is  vitally  concerned 
about  the  future  of  employment  and  training  policy  and  its  attend- 
ant programs. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  policies  be  fair  to  all  and  that  the 
program^  be  addressed  to  those  who  need  them. 
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We  are  conc^ed  that  income  maintenance  programs  not  be 
allowed  to  be  dropped  until  trained  laborers  have  adequately  been 
given  technical  skiuk  to  fill  jobs  that  are  available  for  which  those 
skills  are  relevant.    \  ,  r 

And,  finally,  Senator,  the  other  point  I  want  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  funding,  is  that  we  recommend  that  the  existing  prime 
sponsor  structure  continue  to  receive  moneys,  but* that  they  be 
allocated,  very  much  like  along  the  United  Way  format.  As  you 
know,  the  United  Way  has  an  allocations  process  to  which  agencies 
come  and  bring  their  budgets,  and  their  goals,  and  proiections,  for 
a  period  of  time,  and  the  allocations  committees  will  determine 
how  much  money  the  United  Way  will  project  for  that  agency  or 
those  agencies  for  a  given  period  of  time.  ^ 

We  think  that  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  fairer  ways  of  doing 
this,  and,  therefore,  you  bring  together  a  cross-section  of  the  com- 
munity. And  I  would  also  stress  that  funding  be  made  on  a  multi- 
year  basis,  if  you  will,  2  to  3  years,  perhaps. 

The  other  part  of  this  is  that,  then,  you  would  allow  not  only 
NABS  programs,  but  other  community-based  organizations  and 
agencies  to  come  before  an  impartial  body  with  their  projections 
for  programs  and  training,  and  receive  a  fair  hearing,  and  a  fair 
airing  of  their  budget  proposals  and  projections,  and  receive  fund- 
ing, and  then  have  a  body  to  monitor  those  programs  as  the  agen- 
cies unfold,  then,  over  the  period  of  time  for  which  they're  funding. 

We  happen  to  think  that  this  is  a  good  process,  and  you  may 
want  to  take  a  look  at  how  United  Way  has  been  doing  ft  around 
the  Nation  for  the  past  20,  30,  40  years,  or  so. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  this  opportunity.  % 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Sam  Jones  follows:] 
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Statement  of 'Sam  U,  Jones,  ACSW»  President,  Indianapous  Urban  Lea^ 

My  nasie  Is  Saa  Jones,  anci  I  an  th*e  President  of  the    ,  \l 

Indianapolis  Urban  League.  '  ^  1 

i 

i 

First  of  all  I  would  ? iks  to  express  xy  appreciation 
to  Senator  QuayLe  and  the  sub-coinnittee  on  Hnployment  and 
Productivity  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony. 
We  are  making  this  presentation  on  behalf  of  our  constituency, 
most  of  which  is  Black,    We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
sub-cosimittee  is  beginning  early  to  plan  for  legislation 
that  affects  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  low  income 
and  hard  to  place  people  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  who 
wish  to  be  counted  among  the  ranks  of  American  workers 
We  trust  that  the  early  concerns  of  the  sub-committee  will 
lead  to  legislation  that  is  fair  for  all,  supportive  of  those 
who  need  support,  and  effective  in  its  delivery  and  in  its 
results • 

The  Urban  League  is  a  not-for-profit  community  based 
organization  with  National  Headquarters  in  New  York  City 
and  affiliates  in  120^  cities  throughout  the  nation,  including 
ours  In  Indianapolis. 

MISSION  ^ 

The  mission  of  the  Vrcan  league  Is  to  enable  Slacks  and 
other  minorities  to  :'-iltl7ate  and  exercise  tnelr  full  nunan 
potential  cn  par  with  all  ot.':'jr  Americans.    Tc  achieve  this 
goal  ::-e  Vrban  league  conduc-s  programs  In  Education, 
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'Employment,  housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Economic  Development, 
Community  Development,  Law  and  Consumer  Affaire,  Social 
Welfare,  and  Citizenship  Education.    To  accomplish  this 
mission,  the  Urban  League  intervenes  at  all  points  in 
the  Social  and  Economic  structure  where  the  interests  of 
blacK^ .  ether  minorities  and  the  poor  are  at  stake. 

N2ED  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

In  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  Senate  dated  May 
19,  1981,  Senator  Quayle  asked  the  questions  "Why  do  we 
have  employment  and  training  policies?"    and,  "what  is  it 
that  we  are  trying  to  achieve?"    These  are  excellent 
questions  and  it  is  doubtless  time  to  ask  them  again. 
The  Senator  recounts  a  number  of  good  reasons:  "Reduction 
in  the  overall  unenployraent  rate;  reduction  in  the  unemployr.ent 
rate  of  particular  segments  of  the  population;  increased 
productivity  of  the  work  force;  reduction  in  welfare 
dependency;  assistance  In  economic  development  of  distressed 
areas  or  industries,  and  this  is  by  no  m'eans  a  complete 

In  addition,  there  are  other  appropriate  objectives. 
Thir.king  people  now  know  that  the  future  is  upon  us.  Ve 
have  become  aware  in  alnost  every  business  transaction  that 
credit  and, money  are  now  alnost  totally  electronic.  v;e 
"•■   now  know,  from  the  fact  that  nilltary  re-enlistments  are  so 
low,  tnat  hlgl.ly  sophisticated  equipment  placed  in  the 
hands  of  jnder-tralned  personnel  is  difficult  to  operate 
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efficiently  or  effectively,  and  leads  to  great  frustration 
among  its  operators.    In  operating  our  own  employment 
-service  (at  no  fee  to  either  applicant  or  employer,  because 
of  our  United  Way  funding),  finding  highly  skilled,  well 
-t?»alned  or  educated  applicants  for  technical  Jobs  is  very 
difficult.    According  to  the  Republican  Policy  Committee 
'in  the  House  of  Representatives,  "it  is  estimated  that 
between  1976  and  1985  a  total  of  59  million  Jobs  openings 
will  occur,  ^5  million  white*collar  and  13  million  blue 
collar.    Thus,  the  majority  of  new  Jobs  will  require 
communication  and  technical  skills."    Policy  must  encourage 
approp^'^ztv  training,  especially  among  minorities.  We 
are  also  aware  that  to  meet  Affirmative  Action  guide  lines 
many  employers  hire  women  and  blacks  in  the  personnel, 
public  relations,  and  equal  opportunity  departments  rather 
than*  placing  then  on  the  production  line  of  their  Industries  • 
In  fact,  the  Jobs  Roundtable  has  stated  that,  "Unless  positive 
initiatives  are  required  by  Federal  mandate,  many  segments 
of  our  labor  markets,  and  many  Job  opportunities,  will  remain 
closed  off  to  minorities  and  women  through  pay  differentials 
and  Job  segregation." 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  reasons  Senator 
Quayle  enumerated  for  having  employment  and  training  policies 
and  programs,  sucIj  policies  and  programs  are  necessary  to 
the  continued  well  being  of  American  business.    Were  American 
labor  compet^ively  productive  with  its  international  competition 
sales  of  American  products  would  support  that  same  la.bor 
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mo adequately .    Training  and  equal  opportunity  programs 
are  a  part  of  the  process  to  equalize  this  differential. 
,        Training  and  employment  policies  can  guard  agaihst  the 
short  terra  thinking  which  leads  to  employment  of  only 
"easy  to  place"  people  and  which  works  against  increasing 
the  pool  of  technically  trained  labor. 

BENEFICIARIES  OF  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  question;  "Should  particular 

^groups  in  the  labor  force  be  the  concern  of  employment 

policy?"    All  groups  in  the  labor  force  should  be  the 

concern  of  employment  policy.    Particular  groups  in  the 

labor  force  should  be  the  concern  of  employment  programs . 

Labor  policy  should  be  aimed  at  goals  like  increasing  the 

productivity  of  American  labor;  insuring  fair,  adequate, 

and  non-discriminatory  hiring,"  compensation,  benefits,  and 

i 

retirement  policies  for  a^l  American  laborers.    This  must 
continue  to  include  clear  and  enforceable  Affirmative 

 Action  and  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  guidelines  overseen 

by  Federal  officials.    Employment  programs  on  the  other 
hand  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be, cammed  at  providing 
background  resources,  specific  forms  of  training,  counseling, 
placement,  and  other  specific  resources  for  those  among  the 
labor  force  who  are  less  likely  to  be  able  to  translate 
their  aspirations  into  the  achievements  envisioned  in  labor 
policy.    This  is  especially  true  of  youth,  and  particularly 
of  minority  youth.     As  Senator  Quayle  stated  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  6,  1981, ♦  "there  is  no  question  that  youth 
unemployment  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  our  domestic 
problems . " 
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In  fact,  according  to  The  National  Youth  Work  Alliance, 
youth  aged  16  to  2^1  comprise  half  of  America's  unemployed. 
This  leads  to  other  social  ills,  of  which  crime  is  one. 
But  we  know  \:hat  participation  in  summer  Job  programs 
reduces  youth  crime  by  half,  for  example.    And  less  than 
half  of  eligible  youth  are  being  served  by  any  CETA  title. 
The  Republican  Policy  Committee  asserted  that  "unless  these 
youths  can  successfully  enter  the  labor  force,  they  will 
Exacerbate  the  nation's  social  ills  by  falling  into  lives 
of  chronic  Joblessness  and  poverty  ....  The  roots  of 
the  youth  unemployment  problem  lie  both  in  .the  labor  market 
and  in  the  educational  system  -  and  in  the  lack  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  the  two.    The  importance  of  education 
,  is  born  out  by.  the  statistic  that  high  school  drop-outs 
are  three  times  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  high  school 
graduates . " 

.INCOME  MAINTENANCE 

The  Senator's  next  question ^is  "what  should  be  the 
relationship  of  employment  and  training  policies  to 
income-maintenance  policies?"    We  will  leave  it  to  others 
to  quote  exact  statistics,  but  studies  consistently 
indicate  that  m6st  Americans  of  working  age  vitally  desire 
to  have  a  Job.    It  is  therefore  no  surprise  that  "there 
is  much  history  to  suggest  that 'employment  and  training 
policies  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  various 
income  transfer  programs." 
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One  of  the  Urban  Leaguers  long  range  goals  is  "fair 
employment,  i.e.,  100%  of  those  who  want  to  work  or  need 
a  Job  can  find  one  at  a  decent  wage."    Another  is 
"Improved  capability  of  our  ronstituency  to  more  effectively 
qualify  and  compete  for  existing  and  future  employment 
opportunities."    And  yet,  a  third  is  "employment,  training 
and  development  systems  which  are  responsive  to  the  need 
of  all  citizens."    With  these  goals  in  mind  it  is  obvious 
that  employment  and  training  programs  aimed  at  particular 
groups  in  the  labor  force  will  enhance  and  facilitate  a 
more  general  labor  policy  aimed  at  all  citizens.    One  can 
draw  the  clear  and  simple  conclusion  that  as  the  percentage 
d*f  American  labor,  trained  and  employed  at  a  fair  wage, 
increases,  the"^  necessary  expenditure  of  public  funds 
going  to  income  maintenance  will  decrease,  at  least  in 
relative  terms. 


However,  at  no  point  in  our  immediate  futur<?  can  it  be 
contemplated  t*hat  income  maintenance  programs  can  or  should 
be  Jettisoned.    At  the  present  time,  American  labor  l,s  not 
adequately  technically  trained.    Large  segments  of  the  labor 
force  are,  for  a  variety  of  treasons,  many  beyond  their 
control,  not  presently  able  to  cope  with  the  rapidly 
expanding  technology  that  our  economy  encourages.  However, 
again  quoting  the  Jobs  Roundtajjle  testimony,  "It  is  far  > 
more  costly  in  the  long  run  to  keep  a  recipient  on  welfare 
than  to  provide  the  skill  training  necessary  for  enabling 
that  recipient  to  Join  the  work  force.    Establishing  across- 
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the-board  work  relief  requirements,  or  mandating  other 
forms  of  'work  fair*  that  do  not  include  Job  development 
and  supportive  services  assistance,  may  be  counterproductive 

As  stated  above,  employment, and  training, pplicies  and 
employaient  and  training  programs  need  to  insure  on  the 
one-hand,  availabilify  of  technically  trained  labor  for  the 
economy,  and  on  the  other,  jobs  for  labor  that  will 
decrease  the  dependence  on  income  transfer  programs.  In 

the  foreseeable  future  income  maintenance  programs  will 

t 

continue  to  be  a  vital  necessity  for  the  economic  and 
social  health  of  our  community  and  of  our  nation.. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

«   Regarding  the  relationship  between  federal,  state  and 
local  government,  and  the  private  sector,  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  five  categories  to  consider.    Three  of  -» 
these  are  government:  federal,  state,  and  local.    Two  are 
private:  profit  and  not-for-profit.    At  points  all  five 
overlap.    The  aim  of  public  policy  regarding  employment 
and  training  Is  to  iTisure  a  trained  and  willing  work  force 
for  the  American  economy.    Students  of  the  gross  national' 
product  realize  that  the  economy  operates  in  all  five 
categories  listed  above.    While  it  is  true  that  "the  bulk 
...  of  employment  opportunities  .  .  .  are  in  the  private 
sector,"  It  is  also  true  that  for  the  past  forty  years  or 
so,  public  sector  employment  has  been  growing  at  a  faster 
rate.    Therefore,  it  is  not  inconsistent  that  policies  and 
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programs  addressing  employment  and  training  address  these 
issues  in  all  five  categories.    In  fact,  we  ha^'e  no 
evidence  yet  that  the  private  sector  is  either  ..  ,llir.g  or 
able  to  become  active  in  Job  training  a."»d  placement. 

i 

HISTORICAL  BENEFITS  OF  CSTA  (At?P  SDMS  PROBLEMS) 

Yet  another  question  is  "have  Employment  an<^  training 
programs  worked?"  \         ^  ' 

1 

Quoting  from  a  publication  of  the  National  Urban 
League's  Washington  office,  "D.espite  all  the  bad  public 
relations *CETA  has  gotten  over  the  years,  it  is  a  program 
that  has  worked,  and  is  working,  based  on  concrete  evidence. 
Each  year  CETA  help?  three  million  people  enter  the  Job 
market  ...  A  study  released  on  March  25,  1981  by  the 

'    John  Hopkins  University  revealed  that  PSE,  programs  4o 
increase    the  employabil'dty- of  thdir.  participants.  The 
long  term  study  of  CETA  Rart icipa.it s  ia  the  metropolitan 
Bait-lmore^area  found  that  while  only  48)E  of  the  sample 
found  employment  at  the  time  of  termination  from  the  program 
this  figure  climbs  to  59%  after  one  month;  6o%  by  six 
months;  70?  by  one  year,  and  reached  7S%  two  years  after^ 
rartic'ipation.    Of  the  sample,  76%  found  employment,  or 
enrolled  in  school  or  training  one  year  after  participation. 

^    This  figure  similarly  increased  over  time,  reaching  S2% 

•   two  years  after  termination.^*  't 

Researchers  also  found  that  "aft^r  adjusting  for  changes 
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\ln  the  consumer  price  index,  individuals  averaged  a 
\6i  per  hour  Improvement  from  their  pre-program  Job 

their  Xirst  position  after  leaving  the  program,  and 
a  93i  per  hour  increase  from  their  pre-program  position 
to  the  job  held  at  the  time  of  the  study  interview."- 

Ch^^net-cost-nof 'a^SE  Job  slot  was  $7 > 300. 00  in 
1980» \  Provision  of  comparable  services  through  Revenue 
Sharing  would  cost  $18,730.00;  $22,650.00  through  local  ^ 
public  iforks  programs,  or  up  to  $40,000.00  (based  upon 
Congressional  Budget  Office  analysis  of  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut)  perVjob  created  by  means  of  a  tax  cut." 

TJ^ere  have  been  regulatory  inconsistencies.    There  has 
been  some  fraud.    There  has  been  some  strife  in  the  ranks 
of  prime  sponsors,  balance  of  state  sponsors,  work  sites, 
and  training\ agencies.    There  has  been  some  failure. 
Thjere  has  been  some  waste  of  funds.    However,  while  all 
these  statements  are  tru^,  they  are  exceptional.^ 

\ 

Any  careful',  study  of  the  total  CETA  funded  workforce 
over  a  period  ox^  more  than  two  years  will  indicate  ^o  the 
dullest  reader  t|jiat  the  clientele  of  every  CETA  title 
have  generally  improved  their  ability  to  function  as 
productive  American  workers.    Our  experience  has  been 
that  when  CETA  fur^ded  workers  failed  to  find  unsubsidized 
jobs  it  is  more  often  the  lack  of  availability  of  these 

jobs  than  the  fault  of  the  workers.    Still,  improvement  , 

f 
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Is -always  possible*  * 

For  example, 'as  a  work  site  supervisor,  we  have  found 
that  regulations  frequently  change,  are  frequently 
burd^jasone ,  and  frequently  hamper  effective  operations. 
We,  of  course,  are  aware  that  regulations  come  out  of  the 
experience  of  somebody  somewhere.    And  we  are  also 

'aware  that  not*  every  regulation  fits  every  situation, 

i 

it  is  important  that  the  Subcoiranittee  take  the  experience 

of.  the  past,  carefully  analyze  it,  and  ^pply  it  to  the 

future  in  predictable  ways.    For, example,  CETA  is  one 

of  the  few  existing  block' grants.'    It  was  mandated  by 

President  Nixon' in  1973.    3y  1977,  the  Labor  department 
✓ 

felt  required  to  tighten  CETA  eligibility  criteria  in 
order  to  target  more  of  these  programs  to  the  structurally 
unemployed.  -"And  the  proportion  of  minorities  and 
disadvantaged  persons  in  CETA  significantly  increased," 
according  to*the  National  Urban  League.    Without  the 
Federal  guidelines  there  had  been  many  abuses    of  CETA  . 
fun^s  at  the -state  and  local  level.    "Many  state  and  local 
governments^  demonstrated  an  unwillingness  or  inabilit:r 
to  comply  with  natipnal  standards  on  such  matters  as 
nondiscrimination  and  targeting  of  assistance  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged,"  asserts  the  Jobs  Roundtable. 

'J 

^       The  Urban  League  Is  In  favor  of  continuing  and  exoandlng 
advisory  bodies  Including  participation  from  the  prlvatl^ 
sector,  both  profit  and  not-for-profit.    These  bodies  should 
'  '  '     .  -    -  ^' 
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Include  clients  and  representatives  of  future  employers 
and  -  "ununlty  based  organizations.    It  Is  Important  that 
those  planning  training  programs  at  any'  one  of  the  five 
categories  realize  that  tomorrow  is  here.    Itr  Is 
pointless  to  continue  to  train  for  yesterday. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  Indianapolis  Urban  League together 
with  the  National  Urban  League,  is  vitally  concerned  about 
the  future  of  employment  and  training  policy  and  its 
attendant?  progrejns.    We  are  concerned  that  the  policies 
be  fair  to -all  and  that  the  programs  be  addressed  to  thos<? 
who  need  them.'    We  are  concerned  that  income  maintenance 
programs  not  be  allowed  to  drop  until  trained  labors 
have  adequate  technical  skills  to  fill  Jobs  that  are 
available  for  which  those  skills  are  relevant.  We 
believe  that  there  are  five  categories  in  our  economy, 
lrtclud#ig  the.  federal,  state,  and  local  "government 
categories,  and  the  for-profit  and  not-for-profit  private 
sector  categories.    To  be  effective  1q  policy  development 
and  program  planning  and  delivery,  all  five  categories  of 
both  sectors  need  to  be  included  in  the  process.  As 
the  Subcommittee  moves  toward  developing  legislation  on 
these  Issues,  the  Indi^anapolls  Urban  League  will  develop 
more  detailed  positions 'regarding  p'rivate  sector  parole Ipat 
in  the  development  arjd  implementation  of  policy,  with  , 
special  attention  to  the  barriers  keeping  private  sector 
participation  from  being  effectlvo,  and  to  barriers.. 
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restricting  snail  business  participation* 

•  Again,  ve  wish  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for 
inviting  us  to  submit  this  testmony  -and  »for  their  concern 
in  beginning  now  to  plan  Tor  next  year's  leglslatj,;jjjg, 

FUHDING  ' 

Ve  recommend  that  the  City  receive  Federal  Funds  and 
then  allocate  (i.e.  United  Way  fornat)  the  tra Ini*^ »*. 
:*unds  '^o  public,  private  and  CBO's  to  do  the  pro^'^'am 
planr.in.^  and  training. 

"^he  funds  would  be  dispersed  by  a  volunteer  allocations 
Commltt'  O  nade  up  o^  a  cros.5-3ection  of  the  ^  or.n.u'^.ity . 
irS^  would  also  3t:"*ss  tnat  fundlnc  be  on      two  (?)  t^ 
thr^^e  C^"*  y**ar  period  of  tiip«. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  suggestion. 
Having  been  a  past  participant  in  United  Way  activities,  and  sit- 
ting down  in  some  of  thoiie  budget  review  processes  that  we've  gone 
through*  that's  a  very  .interesting  and  astute  suggestion. 

Mr.  Reggie  Jones,  do  you  have  a  statement  that  you  want  to 
make  on  behalf  of  OIC? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  Senator. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportuni- 
ty to  i)e  a  part  of  this  panel  without  having  a  written  statement. 

I  come  before  you  not,  basically,  to'  represent  OIC  from  the 
national  hwel  or  the  local  level,  but,  basically,  a  person  who  has 
been  involved  in  manpower  programs  over  the  last  10  to  20  years. 

I  think  that  it's  important,  and  I  recognize  the  fact  that  it's  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  pull  all  of  these  agencies  together  and  the 
private  sector  industry,  vocational  education,  and  community-based 
oiyanizations,  in  terms  of  meeting  tbp  nmis  w^'^^ft  wp  fnrp  gnnh 
tremendous  cutback  in  terms  of  Federal  funds. 

I  think  that  it  is'  very  important  that  every  agency,  private 
sector,  industry,  vocational  education,  work  together  in  terms  of 
meeting  the  ne^  of  the  people  that  deserve  it  the  most;  the 
unemployed,  the  underemployed,  and  the  disadvantaged. 

While  I  recognize  the  fact  that  maybe  some  of  us  will  lose  some 
funding,  I  still  hope  that  in  the  process,  the  democratic  process, 
that  wj^  can  continue  to  work  together  to  meet  those  needs,  and 
forget  abov;t  the  turf  that  some  of  us  hojd,  and^opefully,  that  we 
can  begin  to  work  collectively  together. 

_L  1  thank  you  for  these  hearings  that  have  gone  on  for  the  last  2 

days.  I  would  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  interns,  the  student 
interns,  the  industrial  interns,  as  we  call  them,  that  came  out 
today.  I  felt  that  it  was  an  educational  process  for  them  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  some  forms  of  our  Government  functions, 
and  hope  that  when  they  do  get  jobs  that  they  will  not  forget  and 
coihe  back  and  participate  in  sharing  their  goals  and  objectives, 
and  some  of  the  achievements  that  they  have  made. 

Thank  you. 

Could  we  ask  those  young  folks  to  stand  up  and  let  them  be 
seen? '  * 
Senator  Quayle.  A  good  suggestion. 

The  interns  that  are  here,  please  stand  up  and  be  recognized. 
[Applause.] 

We  hope  that  these  2  days,  have  been  educational  for  you.  This*  is 
your  Government  trying  to  solicit  the  best  kind  of  input  and  infor- 
mation. After  you  go  on  and  get  a  job  and  do  whatever  you  want  to 
do,  I  hope  that  you.  continue  your  education  and  your  political 
awareness,  whatever  political  party  it  may  be,  because  we  have  a 
free  and  open  society.  The  competition  of  ideas  and  getting  good 
young  people,  and  getting  good  people  involved  in  our  system,  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  where  we  are  today. 

So,  I  would  certainly  encourage  you  to  participate  and  to  learn 
from  public  hearings,  public  formats,  and  find  out  where -your 
public  officials  are  coming  from,  where  they  stand. 

I  have  a  few  brief  questions.  I  have  just  been  informed  that  I've 
got  to  take  a  plane  earlier  than  I  thought  because  there's  a  thun- 
derstorm coming  in. 
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I  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Crean,  because  you  mentioned  it,  and 
also,  Mr.  Jones,  because  of  your  background  in  the  Urban  League 
on  education,  and  training,  and  employment  programs—if  you 
would,  Lee,  expand  upon  the  point  that  you  made  on  consolidating 
employment  services,  vocational  education,  an*the  training  pro- 
grams. We  are  going  to  have  joint  hearings  with  Senator  Stafford 
on  vocational  education  and  training  this  fall. 

I  was  wondering  if  you  might  amplify  on  your  point  and  then  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  Urban  League  on  these  issues. 

Mr  Crean.  Tm  not  sure  that  I  have  the  answer,  certainly.  I 
would  certainly  have  to  agree  with  the  speaker  who  talked  about 
,ES  being  in  competition  in  the  general  market  of  placement.  I  ve 
thought  that  for  many  years,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  taxpay- 
ers ought  to  help  those  most  in  need,  not  necessarily  those  who 
simply  felt  the  need.  I  would  agree  with  that. 
~~  I  think,  and,  essentially  what  I  was  saying  wasHhat  ihey-ought^ 


to  get  down  to  what  the  business  that  they  were  created  in  ly^^  to 
do,  and  just  do  that  real  well,  and  not  have  to  do  a  lot  ,  of  other 
kinds  of  things.  -  ^  • 

^rnunot^sure  whether  we  need  an  employment  service,  and  a 
>  State  of  Indiana  office  of  occupational  development,  and  vo-ed 
office  and  a  State  board  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
besiu-s,  all  essentially  with  the  same  mission  of  trying  to  prepare 
people  to  be  productive  employees. 

I  don't  know  whether  a  total  merger  is  the  answer.  No  one  has 
given  me  absolute  truth  yet,  so  I  don't  really  know  the  answer  to 

Biit,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  ought  to  look  at  all  of  them  togeth- 
er though,  you  know.  The  disadvantaged,  the  educators  tell  us 
disadvantaged  is  one  thing;  CETA  tells  us  it's  another  thing;  Eb 
says  it's  a  third  thing. 

I  suppose  thit  legislation  defines  it  in  a  fourth  different  way. 

We  can't  even  agree  on  what's  disadvantaged.  The  educators  talk 
.  about  serving  disadvantaged  students.  They're  talking  about  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  students.  They're  not  necessarily  talking 
about  poor  students,  you  know,  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 

^Tf^ou're  looking  for  just  an  off-the-wall  idea,  I  wonder  whether 
vocational  education  even  belongs  in  the  schools.  Maybe  if  we  let 
the  schools  do  academic  education,  and  do  it  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  kids  would  be  :nore  likely  to  stay  there  for  3  hours  a  day 
rather  than  5  and  6.  .  .  *  r 

Maybe  we  could  treat  vocational  education  as  a  thing  apart  trom 
that.  I  don't  know  whether  that's  something  to  be  thought  about. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  need  vocational  education.  You  know, 
maybe  we  ought  to  call  it  training.  If  we  quit  calling  it  education, 
schools  wouldn't  want  it  any  more  or  something. 

Certainly,  I  think  the  three  ought  to  be  looked  at  together, 
because  there's  definitely  overlap.  You've  got  those  of  us  who  are 
out  trying  to  get  some  work  out  of  the  CETA  prime  sponsors— cur 
latest  competitor  in  the  business  now  is  the  Employment  Service, 
who's  out  bidding  on  CETA  jobs  and  so  on. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  there's  going  to  have  to  be  a  massive  redefin- 
ition of  role.  And  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  was  last  amended,  and 
Bob  probably  knows  better ,than  I,  in  lil^e  1952  or  something. 

Senator  QuaVle.  We  did  a  little  bit  in  this  budget  reconciliation 
process.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crean.  I  don't  think  that's  an  authorization  bill,  however. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  that's  got  to  be  looked  at  seriously,  and 
it's  got  to  be  looked  at  in  light  of  CETA,  and,  certainly,  vo-ed  is  the 
third  partner  in  that.  And  the  three,  I  don't  know  how  each  can  be 
looked  at  independently  any  ;iiore. 

Mr.  Jones.  Senator,  I  would  agree  essentially  with  Lee. 
^  For  years,  those  of  us  in  the  Urban  League  movement,  have  been 
asking  for  a  reform  ,epit  with  reference  to  a  State  employment 
service,  we  felt  all  along  that,  for  a  whole  variety  (Sf  re^ons,  there, 
was  need  for  reformation,  and  we  won't  get  into  those  now,  but, 
just  speak  in  general  terms,  and_Lwould  agree,  additionally,  that 
we  need  toJakejJook-at-ES,'USES,  and  the  local  offices,  and  their 
j-jdIbt- their  mission,  maybe  look  toward  redefining  that  mission, 
look  in  terms  of  CETA  and  the  mission  for  CETA,  and  also  the 
Office  of  .Occupational  Developn^ent. 

At  this  point  in  history,  I'm  not  sure  that  we  need  to  eliminate 
the  concepts  of  either,  but,  perhaps,  in  terms  of  efficiency,  and  cost, 
and  so  on,  there  may  need  to  be  a  greater  interaction  or  a  merger, 
or  whatever,  of  the  concepts  with  the  implementation  of  the  func-** 
tions  at  this  point. 

With  reference  to  education,  again,  we  feel,  in  the  Urban  League 
movement,  that  before  we  can  do  very  much,  if  anything,  with 
vocational  education  at  this  point,  the  image  has  to  be  changed. 
The  present  image  is  that  vocational  education  at  the  local  level  is 
a  dumping  ground  for  disciplinary  problems,  for  dummies,  and  so 
on,  without  regard  for  the  fact  that  it's  where  kids  can  become  a 
tool-and-die  maker,  or  a  plumber,  or  whatever,  that  he  or  she  needs 
the  same  ability  as  the  kid  who  is  going  on  to  become  a  profession- 
al; a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  whomever.  And  until  we  turn  around  that 
image,  we  aren't  going  to  get  kids  in  great  quantities  to  flock  to 
vocational  education. 

And  that's  certainly  true  in  the  black  community.  When  I  was 
coming  along,  my  father  took  the  position  that  his  two  sons  would 
go  to  college,  without  knowing  whether  or  not  we  had  the  ability  to 
go  to  college  or  to  do  anything  else.  And  there  was  no  encourage- 
ment of  a  vocational  career,  because,  you  know,  that  was  not  the 
panacea  for  us.  College  was  the  panacea.  , 

And  I  think  this  is  true,  uniformly,  maybe,  in  our  society  right 
now.  Everybody  thinks  that  college  or  a  higher  education  repre- 
sents the  panacea. 

Very  few  people  recognize  that  there's  gold  out  there  in  the  blue 
collar  work  segment  of  the  community.  And,  somehow,  we've  got  to 
market  more  efficiently  that  concept  and  get  young  people  to  begin 
to  move  more  accurately  aijd  numerically  into  the  whole  area  of 
vocatiopal  education. 

V  yhere  are  a  lot  of  specifics  as  to  how  this  might  be  done,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  we  need  to  begii?  some  dialog  with  the  Labor 
Department,  U.S.  Deparfrffent  of  Labor,  with  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  with  the  National  Principals  Association,  superin-v 
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tenderfts  of  schools,  and  so  on,  and  get  these  folk  onboard  to  begin 
to  dialog  as  to  the  problems  and  neeids,  and  the  reform  efforts  that , 
need  to  occur 

And,  then,  once  that  happens,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can, 
perhaps,  find  a  niche. 

I  would  agree  with  Lee  that  it  may  very  well  be  the  case  .that 
vocational  education  can  be  best  done  outside  of  the J'ormal  strUc- 
ture  of  our  education fii  system  as  weknow  it  today- 
Senator  ^UAXLli^  Gould  very  well  be.  And  my  own  opinion,  I 
^wouia"Concur  with  what  youVe  said,  and  also  add  that,  if  you  look 
around  today  where  we  have  surpluses,  it*s  in  the  college  educated, 
and  the  shortages  is  in  the  skilled  trades.  ^ 
Mr.  Jones.  Exactly. 

Senator  Quayle.  We've  got  a  shortage  of  the  skilled  trades  in  the 
military.  We've  got  a  shortage  of  skilled  trades  in  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Jones.  Senator,  the  other  part  of  the  problem,  too,  and  let 
me  jus^  say  this,  if  I  may,  sir,  I  think,  happens  to  deal  with  the 
amount  of  time  that  we  require  of  people  for  training,  as  well. 

You  and  I  aren't  old  enough,  maybe,  to  have  been  a  part  of 
World  War  II,  but  we've  read  about  it,  and  much  of  what  we've 
read  would  indicate  that  during  World  War  II  we  trained  what  we 
called  in  the  leadership  ranks  in  the  military  "90-day  wonders," 
young  officers  that  we  put  through  rigorous  training  for  90  days 
that  we  took  4  years  to  train  at  West  Point,  at  Annapolis,  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  We  didn't  have  the  Air  Force  Academy,  then, 
of  course;  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

We  trained  doctors.  We  short  circuited  the  training  for  doctors, 
and  many  of  those  doctors  who^  training  got  short  circuited  are 
now  the  leaders  in  the  profession.  They  re  the  outstanding  sur- 
geons, the  outstanding  dentists,  and  so  on. 

The  same  is  true  with  most  of  the  needs  that  we  had  during  the 
war  years.  .  ,      i . 

And  I  think  another  one  of  the  reasons  why  kids  don  t  subject 
themselves  to  blue  collar  training,  because,  you  know,  they  want  to 
;go  out  and  make  the  big  buck  fairly  quickly,  and  it  takes  a  little  bit 
longer  than  many  want  to  permit  the  time  for 

And,  second,  I  heard  Max  Wright  talk  about  an  excellent,  (out- 
standing apprenticeship  program  in  Indiana.  Sure,  it  was  outstand- 
ing, but  black  kids,  and  other  minority  kids,  were  not  there  in 
great  quantities.  And  I  think  discrimination,  to  be  very  blunt  about 
it,  is  another  factor  for  minority  kids,  for  black  kids.  Native  Ameri- 
can kids,  Hispanic  kids,  and  so  on. 

But  I  think,  again,  the  time  element  that  we  require  for  training 
needs  to  be  looked  at  very  carefully.  I  don't  think  we  need  to  take, 
and  we  don't  have  to  take  the  maximum  amount  of  time  that  we 
require  for  training  anybody  for  anything  these  days. 

1  think  we  could  short  circuit  it,  and  still  come  out  with  efficient 
people.  That's  another  problem,  1  think,  with  the  whole  system  of 
training,  whether  it's  vocational,  or  whatever.^ 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  we  could  gp  on  and  on. 

Please,  one.finabjquestion  of  Mr.  Nieman. 

I  don't  like  the  idea  of,  the  Government  necessarily  competing 
with  the  private  sector  where  the' private  sector  can  do  the  job,  but 
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if  we^just  have  the  Government  employment  service  for  those  that 
the  private  sector  doesn^t  Want  to  enlist,  what  kind  of  an  effect,  do 
you  think,  this  would  have  on  ^  the  structurally  unemployed,  the 
hardcore  unemployed?  Do  you"*  think  that  since  they  would'  be 
relegated  to  the  public  service  system  that  they  would  have  bad 
connotations  if  we  would  go  that  route?  * 

Mr.  NiemaN.  I'm  not.tjuite  sure  I  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Quayle.  If  you  would  limit  the  public  service  placement 
efforts  to  just  a  certain  small  ^oup,  and  left  the  private  sector  to 
do  most  of  it,  which  I  believe,  quite  frankly,  that  the  private  sector 
ought  to  do  most  of  it,  but  if  yon  would  establish  that  as  a  funda- 
mental policy,  what  kind  of  effect  do  you  thiifls  it  would  have  on 
tljoee  people  that  would  end  up  in  the  public  servkre  placement? 

Mr.  NiEMAN.  It  could  have  a  poor  effect.  I  don  t  think  we're 
advocating»^that.  We're  only  advocating  that  their  thrust  should  be 
in  placing  the  unemployed  and  the  disadvantaged.  the  moment, 
their  thrust  is  going  in  the  other  direction;  and  it  affects  us.  We.see 
a  lot  of  waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  In  my  office,  a  person  could 
walk  in,  who  they  really  ought  to  help,  that  really  takes,  maybe, 
twice  as  much  money  for  us  to  service,  and  we  don't  have  the  funds 
to  do  that,  and  that's  where  that  individual  should  go. 

So,  we're  only  saying,  in  essence,  that  Job  Service  ought  to  be 
redirected  to^those  individuals.  You  know,  you  cut  $200  million  off 
of  Job  Service,  right?  ,  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  Yes. 

JVIr^NiEMAN.  Let's  hope  they  take  that  $200  million  out  bf  adver- 
MsingJforJhe_employed^  they  go  back  down  here  where,H[ 
believe,  they  belong  And  help  those  individuals  that  need  help. 
They  need  help.   .  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  You're  basically  talking  about  an  emphasis? 

Mr.  Nieman.  Yes,  It  must  be  changecl. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

Well,  I  thank"  this  very  distinguished  panel.  And  I  thank  all  of 
the  participants  in  the  audience  that  have  been  here. 

And  I  only  want  to  say  that  wje  are  continuing  our  efforts  to 
deflne  the  goals,  deflne  the  areas  of  responsibility,  to  provide  a 
better  training  and  employment  system  in  this  country. 

It's  certainly  been  my  delight  to,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  said,  to 
take  the  hearings  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  have  them 
here  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 

You  get  a  lot  different,  and  a  better  feel  and  input  out  in  the 
respective  States,  and  that  s  why  we're  going  to  conduct  national 
hearings  out  in  the  States.  I  just  look  forward  to  working  with  all 
of  you  individually.  , 

Thanlyyou  for  your  kind  contribution,  and  I  commend  you  for 
the  wor<fe^that  you  have  done  in  the  past  in  this  area,  and  looking^ 
, forward  to  working  with  you  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  thank  you.  Senator,  for  your  leadefship,  so  you 
a^e  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  the  leadership  in  this  area,  and* 
we  are  really  indebted  to  you  for  the  leadership  that  you've  taken. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sam. 

I  appreciate  that.  ^ 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  in  Indianapolis  it's 
the  banks  of  the  White  River,  sir.  [Laughter.] 
Senator  Quayle.  That's  right. 

'We're  here  on  the  bahks  of  the  White  River,  but  I  happen  to 
come  from  Huntington,  Sam,  and  you  don't  realize  that  the 
Wabash  River  flows  through  Huntington. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

*  [The  subcommittee  adjourned  at  3:45  p.m.] 
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Additional  Statements  Submitted  ron  the  Record,  August 
1981,  Employment  and  Training  Issues  Hearings,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind, 

r  •  .1 

Florida  Occupational  Information  CoordinatingCommittee 
Brevard  Achievement  Center,  Inc.,  Rockledge,  Fla. 
Broward  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Mancopa  County  Skill  Center,  Phoenix,  Ariz, 
Aufscher  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Brevard  Community  College,  Florida 
Southern  Training  Consultants,  Inc.,  OrlancroTrla. 
Coantat  Plain  Area  Economic  Opportunity  Authority,  Inc.,  Valdoeta,  Ga. 
State,or  Florida;  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Employment  Security,  Director  of  Employ- 
ment and  Training  and  Chief  of  Employment  Services 
Private  Industry  Council  of  Dade  Counter,  Inc.,  Mian.  Fla. 
Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security " 
Berrien  County  Private  Industry  Council,  Minnesota 
Private  Industry  Council  of  Madison  County,  Ind. 
11th  District  ^erican  Legion,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  American  L^on,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Las  Vegas  Clark  County  Consortium,  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Las  Vegas, 

Nev.  '  »  , 

Employment  Development  Department,  State  of  California,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Central  Florida  Educational  Consortium  for  Women,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Employers  National  Job  Service  Committee 
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Senator  Dan  Quayle,  Chairman  .  '     .  * 

Subcocnni ttee  on  Employment  «,  ' 

and  Productivity 
4230  Dirkson  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.CT  20510 

/^ttention:   Bob  Guttman 

Dear  Se  "*or  Quayle:  « 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  . )e  testimony  that  I  had  wished  to 
present  at  the  Subconmittte's  hearings  on.  Employment  and  Tra-^ning 
that  were- scheduled  to  occur  in  Orlando,  Florida  on  July  17,  W81. 
1  certainly  understand  thf.  pressures  that  you  all  are  currently 
facing,  and  consequently  ^^ny  the  hearings  have  been  cancelled. 

I  would  appreciate  your  reviewing  my  testimony  as  you  consider 
CETA  and  Vocational  Education  reauthorization  and  including  it  in 
the  record  of  your  Subcommittee's  ^activities,  ^ 

Should  you  desire  further  information,  please  don't  hesitate 
to  contact  me. 


feifJPen 
Coordinator,  01 S 
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STATEMENT  OF  OAY  0.  PFEIFFER 
lA  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  COORDINATING  COMI 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMIHEE  ON  U60R  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  . 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE  • 


Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  roe  the  opportunity  to  address  this 
SUbcoflinittee  regarding  the  employment  and  training  system  in  the  United 
States.    I  will  be  addressing  you  tod^  from  iny  experiences  in  conducting 
labor  market  research,  developing  employment  and  training  program  plans* 
designing  employment  and  training  (nanagement  and  fiscal  information 
systems,  coordinating  interagency  program  activities,  and  coordinating 
the  development  an'J  use  of  occupational  information  among  educatij^n, 
eiriployment  and  training  organizations  in  tne  State  of  Florida  at  the^ 
State  level  since '^72. 

As  is  suggested  by  Senator  Quayle*s  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  19,  igdl  in  announcing  these  hearings,  the  employment  and 
training  systesin  of  the  United  States  consists  of  various  components 
including  advisory  or  counseling  functions^  education  functions, 
training  functions,  rehabilitation  functions,  labor  exchange  functions, 
and  labor  market  information  functions.    In  my  remarks  before  you 
today,  I  viU  focus  on  the  labor  market  information  component  of  the 
system.  « 


Information  about  employecf  and  unemployed  workers,  the  type  and 
number  of  jobs  available,  job  seekers,  general  population  characteristics, 
the  growth  or  decline  of  industries,  and  many  other  types  of  information 
dealing  vdth  skills  and  training,  comprise  the  body  of  knowledge 
referred  to  as*  labor  market  information,  ^-Stated  another  way,  labor 
market  information  encompasses  information  on  the  labor  force,  occupa- 
tionaf information  and  information  on  tne  availability  of  jobs. 

The  national*state.  system  of  labor  market  information  has  been 
pieced  together  over  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  diverse  federal  and  state 
agencies  as  they  responded  to  administrative  and/or  legislative  initia- 
tives.  The  system  has  come  to  include  information  resources  designed  to 
assess  economic/labor  market  conditions  "(such  as  the  Current  Population 
Survey,  the  Current  Employment  Statistics  Program,  the  Occupational 
Employment  Statistics  Program,  the  Local  Area  Ujpempl oyment  Statistics 
Program,  etc.);  information  resources  originally  designed  C?r  pro- 
gram/agency managenent  (such  as  the  Vocational  Education  Data  System, 
the  Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting  System;  CETA  Management 
Information  Systems,  Unemployment  Insurance  ^Management  Information 
Systems,  etc.);  and,  at  least  one  resource  originally  designed  for 
congressional  apportionment  (the  U.S*  Census).  Agencies  responsible 
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Enployinent  and  Training  Administration,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  the  U.S.  8ureau  of  the 

,  ^..w        Bureau  of  fxoTKsntirAnaly5t5~ai^<r  wf otrs  dfvTs^ons  of 
the -U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services* 

Though  many  Information  resources  that  comprise  labor  market 
Information  are  funneled  through  State  &nplo^nt  Service  Research 
and  Analysis  Un1ts»  the  Statistical  and  Methodological  Standards^ 
Il5ftn1t1wsrri»trc€2««if7^^^  wnicn  form  the  basis  oT  tffe 

Information  are  more  diverse  than  the  number  of  agencies  originally 
responsible  for  their  design.  This  diversity  makes  It  extremely 
difficult  for  peopje  who  need  the  Information  to  get  complete,  coiiils- 
tent»  and  often  accurate  pictures  of  the  labor  market  conditions  they 
are  attanpting  to  analyze  and  plan  programs  to  address. 

For  this  reason,  many  people  who  ne*ed  the  Informa'tlon  such  as 
CETA  Prime  Sponsor  Planners,  Vocational  Education/Community  College 
Planner's*  econoirilc  researchers*  and  others*  particularly  at  the  local 
level,  have  the  perception  that  timely  and  accurate  labor  market 
Information  is  not  available^  As  Incorrect  as  this  perception  may  be, 
these  local  professionals  frequently  feel  compelled  to  develop  their 
own  information  resources.   This  often  occurs  at  great  expense  and 
with  considerable  unnecessary  duplicatioft*   It  frequently  results  in 
data  which  is  either  useless  or  which  confuses  the  labor  market  picture 
even  more. 

With  the  exception  of  management  information  systems,  most  labor 
market  information  resources  were  desione'd  when  primary  employment  and 
training  program  responsibilities  were* handled  by  the  federal  government. 
As  program  responsibilities  shifted  mote  to  stite  and  local  governments, 
<jamands  for  labor. marlcet  information  were  incnaased  significantly.  Vet 
there  has  been  nonsignificant  increase  in  funds  for  these  programs  to 
meet  theie  heigh tefied  demands. 

With  heightened  demands,  relationships  between  people  who  need 
labor  market  Information  and  those  who  develop  it  have  become  strained. 
Local  CETA  Prime  Sponsor  and  vocational  planners  commonly  complain 
that  labor  market  information  is  inaccurate,  out-of-date*  and  that  it 
is  unavailable  for  their  geographic  areas  of  concern*  ^ 

As  this  Subconmlttee  considers  reauthorization  of  the  Comprehensive^ 
Employment  and  Training  Act*  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
potential  changes  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933  and  other  employment 
and  training  Initiatives,  it  will  face  issues  cionceening  labor  market 
information  as  well.    la  the  time  remaining  to  me,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  what  some  of  these  issues  are  and  hdw  they  might  be  dealt  with* 

t>In  discussing  these  Issues,  I  hope  thai:  the  following  points  will 
become  clear: 
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X,  There  is  considerable  fragmentation  in  the  system  of  labor 
market  information; 


2.  There  is  inadequate  communication  between  and  among  people  who 
use  and  people  who  produce  labor  market  information; 

3,  -  There  will  be  increased  demands  for  labor  market  information 
as  the  nation  proceeds  toward  more  state  and  local  control  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs;  ~^         y  ' 

4.  ^That  economic  efficiency  can  be  attained  by  consolidating  the 
vrrlous  information  resources  comprising  labor  market  information,  by 
imposing  certain  national  standards  in  their  production*  and  by 
increasing  interaction  between  those  who  use  and  those  who  produce 
the  information;  and  finally* 

5,  That,efficient  and  effective  labor  market  information  is 
critical  to  individuals  planning  careers  an((  finding  Jobs  and  to 
professionals  who  must  plan  and  evaluate  employment  and  training 
programs. 

Congress*  through^'legislati^n*  and  tliel^^nistration, 't  >*ough 
regulations*  has  greatly  increased  tjtie  demand  for  specific  stote  and 
loc^^1  labor  market  information*  primarily  through  CETA  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.   Both  of  these  Acts  provide  for  funding  and  coordination 
of  labor  market  informati6n  without  reference  to  the  existing  data 

resources  that  comprise  labor  ma  rice  t  information.    Similarly^  the  

Wagner-Peyser  Act  provides  for  funding  of  labor  market  information  / 
without  referei^ce  to  the  requirements  of  CETA^and  Vocational  Education. 

t      Recommendation.   During  the  review  of  leqiyT^tion'that  will  occur 
in  the  reauthorizatTbn  process^  Congress  shoul||f  consolidate  labor  market 
Information  requirements  and  funding  soOrces  presently  contained  Tn 
various  ]eqislation>    This  consolidation  should  specifically  define  the 
functions  peing  funded.  ■ 

Labor  isarket  information  haie  lonQ  been  seen  as  fallihg  within  the 
purview  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labof*s  Labor  Market  Infor-, 
nation  Division  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Yet  muth  informatioh 
Is  developed  through  the  United  States  Department  of  Coninerce*s  Bureau  of 
the  Census*  the  United  States  Department  of  Education's  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics*  the  United  States  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services'  Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation*  and  other  federal 
departments.  Additionally*  much  "information  becomes  available  by  state 
and  federal  sponsored- research  to  private  firms  and. universities. 
Frequently,  this  information  is  developed  without  regArd  to  standar<J 
labor  market  definitions*  standard  occupational  class1f1cat1ons»  and^ 
without  due  attention  to  existing  information  reso*urces.    This  frequently 
results  in  information  that  cannot  be  compared  to  existing  Information 
and  thus  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  labor  market  or  of  the 
econony.   
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Recownendation,  During  the  review  of  legislation  tfiat  vdll  occur  In 
the  feauthori2i>t1on~process/ Congress  should  develop  requirements  speci* 


Mno  the  applllcatlon  of  federal  standards  to  all  federal ly-funded  inf or- 
nation  deveioAnent  efforts  to  assure  the  uniformity  of  concepts  and 
definitions* 

ifie  primary /objective  of  labor  market  information  is  to  improve  the 
interaction  of  employees  and  employers  in  local  labor  markets*    It  is 
nclOTTTrin  the  nationaMntemt-to-'enhance-the  -efficiency  of  these  local 
labor  markets^/  It  is  in  this  local  interest  that  CETA  and  Vocational 
Education  responsibilities  represent  shifts  from  federal  to  state  and 
local  control.    It  is  in  this  interest  that  the  Administration  and  many 
congressmen  and  congresswomen  have  begun  to  discuss  the  notion  of  block 
granting  education,  employn,2nt  and  traininq  efforts.   This  further  shift  - 
to  state  and  local  control  will  increase,  father  decrease,  demands  for 
state  and  locally  specific  labor  market, information  for  allocation  of 
resources,  program  planning  and  evaluat/ion,  and  career  planning. 

Recomnendation.    Funding  for  state  and  local  labor-  market  information 
proqraii5~'should  be  allocated  to  states f through  a  consolidated  grant  mecha- 
nism.  Through"  such  a  mechanism.  Governors  should  be  responsible  for  the 
deve1o>nent  and  coordination  of  plans  which  identify  the  Information  needs 
of  education,  employment  and  training,' and  economic  development  profession- 
als and  activities  and  arrangenents  designed  to  meet  those  needs. 

Primarily  in  response  to  federa"j  niandates,  eilucation,  employment  , 
and  training  agencies  have  developed  management  information  systems  which 
are  designed  to  facilitate  administrajtion,  reporting,  and  assessment  of 
program  activities  in  dealing  with  prjogram  participants  in  the  labor 
market;   These  management  informatior^  systems  have  potential  use  in 
contributing  to  knowledge  about  the  l^abor  market. 


Recommendation.  Federal  mandaties  and  consequent  state  development 
of  managanent  Information  systems  fori  education,  employment  and  training 
programs  should  be  designed  with  appropriate  regard  to  the  same  federal 


Standards  as  other  labor  market  Infonnation  programs  to  assure  uniformity 
and  compatabllity  tn  their  useT 

Some  education,  employment  and  training  program  management  informa- 
tion systems  have  potential  use  in  analyzing  labor  markets  with  mord 
efficiency  than  existing  survey  progrims.   Their  use  In  labor  market 


, snent  could  occur  with  minor 
ilimination  of  some  programs. 


analysis  as  well  as  for  program  manag 

modification  and  could  result  in  the  ci muiiawiuu      ^^...^  r--^  

This  ^ould  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  labor  market  infor- 
mation while  increasing  their  efficieicy  and  effectiveness  at  national, 
state,  and  local  levels.*  Since  some  ^*  <n^Ar«^f4An 
systems  are  based  on  private  enployer  repurb:>,  wicn  uac  bo 
information  could  reduce  the  burden  oi  employers  of- responding  to 
government  surveys  and  data  requests 
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Recowaendatlon.   Congress  should  require  federal  education,  ewploy" 
went  In5"tra1n1nq  agencies  and  their  state  and  local  counterparts  to  use 
existing  and/or  modified  management  Inforwation  systems  as  a  part  of  the 
labor  market  infomation  system^  especially  where  their  use  would 
significantly  reduce  reporting  burdens  on  employers  and  the  general 
public. 

The  recommendations  that  are  posed  herein  stew  from  several  'efforts 
-to-«;umine-and  improve»the  nation's  labor  market  Infoimtioti.   I  would 
like  txS  point  out  that  many  of  the  problems  that  I  have  discussed  have 
been  examined  in  detail  by  State  Occupational  Information  Cobrdinating 
Committees  and  their  national  counterpart.    Through  this  system»  many 
approaches  have  been  proposed  and  are  being  tested,   Further,  similar 
recommendations  have  been  rpos^d  through  the  National  Governor's 
Association  in  consultation  .'With  Employment  Security,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion»  and  CETA  professionals/who  use  and  produce  labor  market  information. 

In  closing,  I  would  Tfl^  to  say  that  labor  market  information  is 
not  in  itself  a  solution, tjpVprograra  or  career  planning,  program  manage- - 
ment,  or  evaluation.   As  t^e  hearings,  and  the  Congress*  considerations 
determine  the  goals  and  valales  that  this  nation's  employment  and  training 
system  should  address,  labor  market  information  becomes  a  critical  tool 
in  illuminating,  exposing,  refining,  and  advancing  program  developments 
to  meet  the  employment  and  income  needs  of  people  in*  and  outside  of  the 
labor  market.   Labor  market  information  will  not  replace  the  need  to 
identify  goals  and  values.    It  can  be  an  element,  however,  of  a  contin- 
uous dialogue  moving  toward  the  achievement  of  this  nation's  goals  and 
values  in  the  work  place. 

Thank  you. 


85-i*50  0  -  81  -  31 
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BREVARD  ACHIEVEMENT  CENTER,  INC, 


t84S  COGSWELL  STREET.  ROCKLCOGC.  FLORIDA  32965 

306/  e33-«610 
632-4616 


EB*cutivt  Ortctof 


July  14,"  1981 


Mr.  Robert  Cutccnn 
4230  Dlrkscn  Senate 
Office  Building 
Wnshlngton,  D.  C.  20310 

Oc<ir  Mr.  Cuttoan: 

I  regret  th^  {oss  of  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Senate 
Subconcalttce  on  Esoployeacnt  and  Productivity.    Perhaps  the 
Orlando  hearing  wllLbe  rescheduled.    If  so.  I  would  be  ^ 
honored  to*  express  ny  views  In  behalf  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  my  agency  and  I  believe* 
our  handicapped  citizens. 

I  an  forwarding  a  copy  of  my  statement  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Subconaltteo  records.    I  an  providing  Senator  Hawkins  a  copy 
by  ^separate  correspondence. 


Ri'spectful  ly  subsiltled. 

Walter  J.  Payne 
Executive  Director 

cc    Senator  Paula  Hawkins 

WJP/brh 
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_      STATEMENTS  .OF 

Walter  J,  Payne 
Executive  Director 

* 

*        BREVARD  ACHIEVEMENT  CENTER 
Rockledge,  Florida 

BEFORE  THE 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 


Dan  Quayle 
Chairman 
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Mr.  Chairman:  *  ^ 

X  am  appearing  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Brevard 
Achievement  Center,  Inc.  of  Rock ledge,  Florida  and  the  National 
*        .  Association  of  Rehabilitation 'Facilities .    My  name  is  Walter  J. 
,     Payne  and  I  am  Executive  Director  of  Brevard  Achievement  and  a 
^member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association. 

ft 

The  Brevard  Achievement  Center  is  one  of  some  800  association 
facility .members  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  ^ 
association  is  concerned  with  rehabilitation  services  for  and 
the  employment  of  handicapped  individuals.    Member  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  workshops  serve  more  than.  400,000  handicapped  people 
annually  with  vocational  and  pnysical  rehabilitation,  vocational 
evaluation,  work  adjustment,  personal  and  social  adjustment,  and 
transitional  or  extended  employment  services. 

The  committee  has  vindicated  that  the  purpose  of  these  hearings 
is  to  develop  background  information  before  consideration  of  the 
appropriate  legislative  response  to  the  expiration  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and-  Training  Act  in  1982. 

<  The  committee  has  included  in  its  exploration  of  policy  issues 

whether  particular  groups  in  the  labor  force  should  be  the  concern 
^  of  employment  pclicy.    I  believe,  as  do  my  colleagues  throughout  the 

country,  that  a  national  employment  and  training  policy  and  the 
system  established  under  that  policy  must  continue  to  address  the 

* 

^         'special  needs  of  target  populations,  especially  the  handicapped  who 
experience  particularly  severe  disadvantages  in  the  labor  market. 
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In  fact,  .not  only  should  this  nation»s  employment  and  training 
policS'  concern  itself  with  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  but  such  a 
policy  should  express  a  comprehensive  national  employme^nt  policy  for 
the  handicapped.    The  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  develop  such  , 
a  policy  during  this  International  Year  of  the  Disabled.    My  stater 
ment  outlines  the  elements  of  a  national  policy  for  handicapped 
^^ericans.  »  * 

1.  ^ Impleraentinq  A  Policy  Of  Employment  ^or  Th£  Handicapped 
o  .  • 

President  Reagan,  in  proclaiming  1981  as  ^he  International  Year 

of  the  Disabled,  referred  to  this  Nation's  disabled  citizens  as  one 

of  its  greatest  untapped  resources.    Representative  Murphy,  in  ^ 

addressing  the  House  on  June  26  stated  that  this  is  th<\  year  of  hope 

•for  the  disabled.    During  this  year,  of  economic' recovery,  we  would  • 

speak  well  as  a  nation  of  compassionate  peoplos  to  initiate  a.  policy 

leading  to  the  realization  of  this  hope  into  the  fulfillment  of  «'» 

dream  -  the  opportunity  to  participate^ in  the  vAork-a-day  world  as 

a  tax  paying,  fully  employed  member  of  this  nation's  Wojfk  force?  the 

opp9^tunicy  to  be  a  part  of  the  recovery  of  our  national  productivity; 

the  opportunity  to  be  financi^illy  independent  of  public  support  be  it 

local,  state  or  federal.  ^ 

Many  have  succeeded  in  the  realization  of  this  dream  as  a  direct  , 
result  of  federal  programs  to  aid  ^the  handicapped.    However,  independent 
programs  do  not  consl^itute  a  comprehensive  policy  for  employment.  We 
need  such  a  policy.     Ih  the  most  recent  publication  of  The  Employment 
and  Training  Report       The  President  (1980),  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Management  Information  System  reported  that  181,680  handicapped  persons 
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were  served  in  CETA  Programs  in  fiscal  1979.    In  no  case  did  the 
porcentag^^^  handicapped  individuals  served  e^tceed  eight  percent 
o£  all  participants  across  programs,  '  In  fact,  when  all  Titles 
under  CETA  are  reviewed,  these  181,680  individuals  represent  only 
4,5  percent  of  the  more  than  4  million  people  served  in  DOL  Programs, 

There  have  been  impressive  gains  in  public  policy  and  awarenesi 
in  t^e  past  decade.    Protection  of  civil  rights  of  handicapped 
people  has  been  advanced  by  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  which  prohibits  discrimination  against  handicapped  people 
in  ans^^  federally  assisted  activity,  and  section  503  which  ^prohibits 
discrimination  against  handicapped  people  in  employment  by  most 
federal  contractors. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  sections  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act  and  a  similar  provision  in  the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act  provide 
Congressional  giidolinos  for  the  rights  of  institutionalized  individ- 
uals.   The  Small  Business  Administration  through  its  Handicapped  ' 
Assistance  lk>an  program  has  provided  the  monies  for  handicapped 
entrepreneurs  to  not  only  put  their  skills  to  work  but  become  a  member 
of  the  small  business  community.    The  HAL  program  has  also  provided 
monies  for  facilities  employing  the  handicapped  to  expand  employment 
opportunities.    For  facilities  providing^holtored  employment,  the 
Javits-Wagnor-0»  Day  program  and  State  use  laws  have  provided  addition- 
al  omploynent  opportunities,  including  employment  for  individuals  with 
s<Svoro  disabilities,  through  the  acquisition  of  government  contracts 
for  goods  and  services  including  the  assembly  of  complex  electronic 
units  for  missilo  system^.    Community  Development  Block  grants  for 
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facilities  .through  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
programs  funded  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  multiple 
services  provided 'through  CETA  ha^re  created  new  opportunities  for 
the^hand  icapped . 

Despite  these  significant  gains,  h^dicapped  individuals  and 
rehabilitation  facilitiesxare  dependent  on  a  maze  of  federal  programs 
which  operate  independently^  of  each  other,  each  with  its  unique  set 
of  funding  requirements,  regulations  and  documentation  demands.  The 
quirks  fouled  in  these  systems  in  addition  to  frequent  changes  in 
social  security  programs  and  other  public  assistance  programs  make  it 
difficult  for  handicapped  citizens,  especially  those  who  are- severely 
handiqapped  and  unskilled,  to  balance  the  requirements  of  daily  living 
with  the  search  for  employment. 

The  challenge  of  the  next  decade  is  to  mold  these  many  programs 
into  a  comprehensive  national  employment  policy. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  disabled  people  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  hold  jobs  in  competitive  employment.    People  who  are 
*  limited  in  their  ability  to  maintain  competitive  employment  should 
be  ai^jfe  to  obtain  sheltered  employment.    Such  employment  opportunities 
should  be  stable  and  adequately  compensated.    For  majiy  individuals 
who  are  severely  disabled,  rehabilitation  facilities  are  not  a  medium 
of  .tfansitipn^  but  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

Recomme  n  da  ti  o  n  s 

The  following  reconanendations  are  offered  to  the  subcommitt;ee 
for  consideration  of  a  national  employment  and  training  policy  for 
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handic^^ed  people  t 

1.      Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training ^j^ct 
^        The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Kct  prov4^des  funds 
to  prime  sponsors  and  private  employers  to  provide  employment  and 
training  services  to  special  target  populations. _prior  to  the  a978 
AJnendments,  many  prime  sponsors  gave  bnly  minimal  Consideration  to 
handicapped  people  or  rehabilitation  facili^ies*    The  accepted  view 
reasoned  that  this  particular^population  had  a  low  probability  of 
success  and  would  require  disproportionate  funding.    A  Departmortt  of 
Labor  publication  -  Work  Life  magazine  -  stated  in  May  of  1977  that 
only  4%  of  all  people  enrolled  in  Ti.tle  I  programs  and  2-8%  in  Public 
Service  Employment  programs  were  handicapped.    The  article  wont  on 
tq^state,  .  » 

"Despite  their  great  need  for  employment  and  training  assistance, 
Americans  with  physical  and  mental  handicaps  received  a  relatively 
small  share  of  CETA  services." 

In  an  effort  'to  improve  employment  and  training  services  to 
handicapped  citizens,  the  Congress  amended  the  Act  in  1978.    The  Act 
was  amended  to: 

1.  include  rehabilitation  facilities  in  the  definition  of  community 
^ based  organizations; 

2.  include  sheltered  workshop  clients  in  the  definition  of  unomployolj; 
3*    revised  the  definition  of  economically  disadvantaged  to  recognizee 

the  low  income  of  most  handicapped  people; 
4.    prohibit  discrimination  based  on  handicap; 
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5.    revise  prime  sponsor  planrting  requirements  to  i^lude  a  description 
•E>t  services  and  goals  for  handicapped  jpeoplQ;  "  


6«    require  prime  sponsors  to  establish  an  affirm&*.ive  action  program 

for% handicapped  people;  and  ^ 
7.    provide  training  and  education  for  personnel  working  with  the 

handicapped,  "  >*  , 

Th«8e  changes  have  resulted  in  improved  services  for  handicapped 
people^  and  increased  instruction  between  prime  sponsors  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  in  tjic  realization  of  employment  for  those  they  serve. 

However,  the  full  realization,  of  services  for  all  eligible  handi- 
capped  people  is  iet  to  be  achieved.    A  1980  GAO  report,  titled, 
Need  To  Ensure  Nondijscrimination  in  CETA  Programs,  noted  that: 

"At  2  *o^  the '10  sponsors,  no  handicapped  persons  were  enrolltfd, 
(in  CX3T) ,  although  3.6  and  2  p^cent,  respecfcivel/,  of  the  unemployed 
were  handicapped.    At  seven  of  thCj.  remaining  eight  sRonsors,  the, 
handicapped  were  underserved.    For  example,  at  one  prime  sponsor,  the 
handicapped  participation  rate  was  3  percent  and  their  unemployment 
^rate  was  7.5  percent."    page  8 

"We  also  found  disparities  in  the  ertent  to  which  handicapped 
persons  were  receiving  PSE  jobs,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale. ^ 
At  two  of  the  eiiht  Rponaors,  tho  handicapped  wore  recoivina  2 
"percent  or  less  of  the  PSE  jobs,  even  though  they  accounted  for  3 
to  5  percent  of  the  applicants.    For  exumple,  at  one  sponsor  5 
percent  of  the  applicants  were  handicapped."    Page  9 

"The  handicapped  and  people  age  45  and  older  encountered  different 
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Problems.    Several  sponsor  officials  told  us  that  they  made  no 


P^tNc^^piie  rff7r<?  t;?  ripyninp  HTm  ^. i  tuj i  jtiii>.  fill    j  lui  lUhdicnppoti  becAiise^  ^ 
they  Jd id  not  consider  that  CETA  was  designed  to  serve  such  indiviaixals. 
As  a /result,  the  development  of  OJT  positions,  such  as  auto  mechana/: 
andMnachinist,  make  it  difficult  for  individuals  with  significant 
pliysical  handicap*s  to  participate^    PUiTthermore^^any  employer  loca- 
tions are  not  accessible  to  the  handicapped.**    page  1%  „ 

o  ^ 

*         In  considering  reauthorization  o£  the  CETA  Program,  we  recommend 
that: 

1.  the  1978  amendments  focusing  on  eligibility  and  services  to 

handicapped  people  be  retained; 
} 

2.  prime  sponsors  be  required  to  address  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
people  when  developing  program's;  ^ 

3.  *  retain  the  .Private  Industry  Councils  and  Private  Sector  Initiative 

Program.  * 

4.  Title  III,  Special  National  Programs  be  retained.    This  title 
authorizes  national  employment  and  training  prograins  to  people 
who  face  special  disadvantages  in  obtaining  employment.  This 
group. includes  the  handioap.     Funds  under, this  title  have  supported 
seve*fal  highly  successful  programs  including  a  national  on-the-job 
training  program  specifically  for  -handicapped  people.    Under  this 
program  rehabilitation  facilities  train  handicapped  people  for 

e 

later  employment. 

5.  Section  205,  Participant  Assissment,  i>e  amended  to  require  coordin- 
ation of  CETA  services  with  services  received  under  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  3nd/or  thte  Wucation  for  Handicapped  Children  Act? 
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IV, < .Section '14(c)  Fair  Labo#  Standards  Act 

/  '  '  '  '    '  '  «. 

Since  1938,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  included  provisions 
allowing  the  Secretary  qf  Labor  to  issue  certificates  allowing  employ- 

-«eftt  of  the  handicapped  workers  at  wages. lower  than  the  statutory 
•taipimum.    The  FLSA  Amendments  of  19G6  set  a  flooi?»on  the  amount  to  ^ 
be  paid  handicapped  workers  of  not  .less  than  50%  of  the  higher  of  the 
statutory  minimum  w/igc  or  >.ages  commensurate  with  those  paid  non- 
ha.iidicapped  workers  ii^  industry  in  the  vicinity.    In  additjjfcr.  the 
1966  amendment©  also  pr6vided  for< certificates  for  individuals  at  less 
than  ^0%  of  the  applicable  minimum  wagc#  for  ha^icappcd  individuals 
who  are  performing  work  incidental  to  training  and  evaluation  programs 
or  foK  handicapped  workers  whose  earning  capacities  arc  so  severely 

'  impaired  that  they  are  unab?.o  to  be  employed  in  competitive  jobs  or 
if  they  arc  employed  ir  a  work  activities  center, 

**  The  Department?  of  Labor  issued  regulations  reestablishing  the  *• 
terms  and  conditions  authorizi^ng  lo^er  minimum  wagcs^  for  handicapped 
workers  employed  in  competitive  industry  and  in  sheltered  workshops.  ^ 
They  are  found  at       CFR  Part  524,  Special  Minimum  Wages  for  Handi- 
capped Workers  in  Competitive  Employment  and  part  525,  Employment  of 
Handicapped  Clients  in  Sheltered  Workshops.-    Under  Part  525,  five  . 
types  of  special  certificates  are  issued:    regular,  work  activities 
center  (WAC) ,  evaluation,  training  jind  individual  rate.    In  order  to 
recpive  a  certificate,  a  workshop  or  .work  activity  ccntpr  must  wect 
certain  ciigibility  criteria.     In  determining  whether  to  issue  a 
certificate,  the  DOL  will  consider  the  scvcial  criteria  pertaining  to 
competition  with  commerce,  wages  paid,  services  available  and  disabil- 
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ities^  of  individuals  in  the  workshop*  Once  issued  a  certificate, 
a  workshop  njay  pay  lower  tTran  the  statutory  minimum  for  the  * 
effective  period  of  the  certificate.  * 

In  order  to  receive  a  WAC  certificate,  the  shel'lered  workshop 
or  department  thereof  must  meet  the  regulatory  definit^n^of  WAC. 
tiAC  clients  are  required  to  be  physically  separated  from  the  regular 
workshop  clients*    In  addition,  a  WAC  does  not  qualify  for  a  special 
certificate  if  its  average  earnings  are  above  a  cor^ain  level. 

'These  regulations  have'the  effect  of  decreasing  productivity 
andji^ork  opportunities  for  handicapped  people.    The  regulations  require 
physical  separation  of  WAC  clients  from  regular  sheltered  workshop 
clients.    This  restriction  was  written  into  the  regulation  in  1966 
long  before  the  concept  of  mainstreaming  became  acceptec}  public  policy 
through  Secticyi  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  other  l*ws. 
A  substantial  number  of  facility  managers  bfiieve  that  this  requirement 
inhibits  productivity  by  and  upward  mobility  by  people  in  work  activity 
centers. 

Facilities  holding  both  types  of  certificates  should  be  permitted 
to  integrate  less  productive  and  more  productive  workers  when  the  results 
will  >(}  higher  productivity^g^j^  wages."  Wo^o  not  propose  to  eliminate 
^work  activity  centers,  but  Mther  to 'allow  facilitioe  flexibility  in 
working  with  WAC  clients  in  h'clping  them  achieve  higher  wages  and  their 
rehabilitation  goals.,  • 

III.    V?aqo  Supplements  *  • 

Indiviaaals  who  experience  severe  production  l^i-tations  frequently 
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depend  on  their  limited  earnings  and  public  assistance  to  piaintain 
soBie  degree  of  independence.    Frequently,  this  income  fails  to  pro- 
vide ^n  ever  more  expensive  adequate  standard  of  living*    The  late 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  recognized  this  serious  problem  and  ijitro* 
duced  the  wage  supplenents  for  Handicapped  Individuals  Act  as  an 
"amendment  of  the  Rehabilitatign  Act  of  1973.    The  bill  would  have 
authorized  a  demonstration  wage  supplement  program*  Wo  AJtgc  the 
•  SubcoMttittee  to  explore  the  idea  of  such  a  demonstration  program* 

Targeted  Jobs  Tajf  Credit 

The  link  between  rehabilitation  faoilties  and  private  industry 
should  be  strengthened  by  establishing  incentives  to  invest  in  handi- 
capped people  and  participate  in  the  rehabilitation  process* 
V 

-The  targeted  Jobs  teje  credit,  26#  OSC  51  enacted  under  the 

Revenue  Act -of  197^  and  extended  through  this  year,  provides  a  wane 

\ 

tax  credit  for  employers  who  hire  individuals'  from  novon.  target  groups* 
Individuals  who  are  referred  to  employers  from  a  rehabilitation  pro<|ram 
qualify  as  one  of  these  target  populations.    Although  the  program  has 
benefited  cooperative  education  students  by  a  far  greater  degree  than 
other  target  groups*  it  has  the  potential  of  increasing  the  employment 
opportunities  of  handicapped  citizens.    Senator  Heinz  has  introduced 
S.124C^jjo  extend  the  program  for  throe  years. 

V.      Investment  Tax  Credits 

A  major  problem  experienced  by  rehabilitation  facilities  is  lack 
of  funds  for  capital  Investments.    Programs  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  construction  and  equipment  h.ave  not  been  funded  in  recent  years* 


.other  progr  jns,  such  as  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Programf  are  highly  competitive.    Few  facilities  are  able  ,to  obtain 
conmezTcial  loans  at  current  interest  rates. 

Section  38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  allows  businesses  a* 
tax  credit  for 'investment  in  certain  types  of  property  As  set  forth 
in  Sections  46-48.    We  recommend  that  a  similar  tax  credit  be  given 
to  businesses  when  they  provide  plant  and  equipment  loans  to  rehabil- 
»itati9n  facilities  and  when  they  subcontract  work  to  sheltered  work- 
*  shops.  ,  ,  .  ^ 

IV.  ^ Individual  Tax  Relief  . 

A  portion  of  handiceipped  people  although  dble  to  participate  in 
employment  may  be  physically  incapable  of  completing  daily  household 
chores  »&nd  therefor*?  hire  assistants  to  care  for  many  life  functions. 
This  represents  an  additional  expense  directly  incurred  as  a  result 
of  employment.    We  recommond  that  the  tax  code  be  amended  to: 

1)  Qua'llfy  disabled  , workers  under  an  amended  version  of  Section 

44A  Of  the  Tax  Code  to  receive  tax  credit  for  liousehold  and  dependent 
care  expenses  related  to  employment.     Representative  Shelby  *i)roposed 
these  amendraents  In  the  96th  Conqress  as  HR  8237. 

2)  Provide  an  individual  withholding  exemption  o^d  deduction  for  all 
disabled  people  similar  to  that  allowed  to  vision  impaired  individuals 

VII.  Urban  Job  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act 

I 

The  Congress,  has  under  consideration  legislation  which  would 
establish  ah  entrepreneurial  climate  in  central  city  neighborhoods 
through  the  estfablishnent  of  tax  incentives  for  small  biisj>ness. 

Such  activity  could  provjLde  employment  for  handicapped  residents 
'of  the  central  city.    This  proposed  legislation  is  .found  as  Im3824. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman^  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our 
views,  r. 
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Broward  Employment  8c  Training  Administration 

330  NORTH  ANDREWS  AVENUC       PORT  lAUOCROAL^,  FLCMtDA  33301 
(305)765  4545 

VMrOn*lHNA«  ll<»*«»»»irr^n^TT<,«»»i»iiM»iti<»iii*    *  (,iittM«t\^  I'mo  Tkm 

->  ktm*  NT  l>  •lllit^fiTtt^  , 

July  15,  1981 


Mr.  Bob  Guttaan  >  I 

OtployiMnt  and  Productivity  Subccamlttee 
4230  Dirkien  Senate  Office  Building 
MMhinqton,  D.C.  20S10 

D«4r  Mr.  GuttMnt 

!<obert  D.  Johnston!  Broward  EMploynent  and  Training  Administration  (BETA) 
Executive  Director,  was  scheduled  to  testify  b«fore  the  Senat«  Subcomittee 
cn  EiBploymnt  and  Productivity  on  Friday,  July  17,  1981.-  Unfortunately,  we 
w«re  notified  by  Senator  Paula  Hawkins*  office  t^at  the  subcomittee  would 
not  b«  able  to  hold  hearings  on  that  date  and  that  an  alternative  date  was 
not  b«ing  scheduled,    we  were  further  adviaed  that  Hr.  Johnston's  testiaiony 
-«Hh  *-be-«ftt«r*d-in  tha-CCWCM?SSIONM  srCQgn  hy  ifnAinfj  If  tn  >rm  1  


Therefore,  please  find  enclosed  with  this  letter,  two  (2)  copies  of  Mr/ 
ji!of)n)  .ton's  testinony.    We  would  appreciate  your  entering  i^  in  the  CONG  RES- 
SIOKiL  RECORD  and  notifying  us  as  to  the  publication  date.    While  Mr.  Johnston 
would  have  preferred  to  send  this  letter  personall,*,  ha  is  out  of  town  serving 
as  Chair  of  a  State  &iploynentK&  Training  Council  (SETC)  funding  coonittee. 

Ttiank  Y°^'  attention  to  this  satter.    Should  you  have  any  questions 

regarding  this      any  other  issoe,  please  feel  free  to  contact  either  ne  or 
Ml.  Johnston  at  (305)  765-4545. 

Sincerely,  v  * 


^^^^ 

Mason  C.  Jacl^son 

Assistant  Executive  Director 


MCJ/L1/P« 
Enclosures 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN^  ME>fBEpS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE^  I  APPRECIATE  THIS 
OPPORTONITY  TO  ADDRESS  YOU.     I  AM  ROBERT  D.  (SKIP)  JOHNSTON^  EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BROWARD  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION 
(beta)  which  is  a  consortium  composed  of  the  cities  of  HOLLYWOOD 
AND  FORT  LAUDERDALE  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  BROWARD  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS^^  , 
DESIGNED  TO  ADMINISTER  COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 

(CETA)  PROGRAMS  IN  BROWARD  COUNTY^  FLORIDA."' AS  WITF^  QTHER  "PRlME 

sponsors",  our  major  activities  for  the  economically  disadvantage? 
include^  but  are  not  limited  to,  occupational  skills  training, 

on-the-job  TRAINING,  WORK  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ACADEMIC  REMEDIATION. 
THESE  ACTIVITIES  ARE  DESIGNED  AS  ECONOMIC  INVESTMENTS  TO  EASE  THE 
TRANSITION  OF  THE  PARTICIPANT  POPULATION  FROM  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 


WELFARE  INTO  PERMANENT,  UNSUBSIDIZED  EMPLOYMENT,  ESPECIALLY  IN  7Ht 
PRIVATE  SECTOR. 

THERE  'ARE  TWO  MAJOR  POINTS  I  WANT  TO  MAKE  TO  THIS  SENATE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  EMPLOYMENT  ^ND  PRODUCTIVITY:    FIRST,  CETA  PRIME  SPON- 
SORSHIP—LOCAL GOVERNMENTS  WITH  LOCAL  CONTJ^OL  AND  FLEXIBILITY,  WORKS 
AND  WORKS  WELL  AND  SECOND,  CETA  IS  THE  MAJOR  AND  MOSV  EFFECTIVE 
ECONOMIC  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  BOTH  OUR  UNEMPLOYED  POOR  PERSONS 
AND  OUR  BELEAGUERED  TAXPAYERS.  ^ 

PRIME  SPONSORSHIP  WORKS  BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  MOST  RESPONSIVE^ 
FLEXIBLE  SYSTEM  OF  DELIVERING  TARGETED  ECONOMIC  SERVICES  TO  OUR  MOST 
NEEDY  CITIZENS.  USING  LOCAL  ADVISORY  GROUPS  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT,  EACH  COMMUNITY  CAN  PROVIDE  THE  JOBS  AND  TRAINING 
IT  NEEDS  MOST— BOTH  FOR  OUR  CLIENTS  AND  CUR  EMPLOYERS.    AS  PROOF 
OF  THAT  STATEMENT,   I  OFFER  OUR  RECORD  AS  BUT  ONE  EXAMPLE,  DESPI lE 
THE  Z-VEAR  CETA  HISTORY  OF  CHANGING  NATJONAL  PRIORITIES,  NEW  UWS, 
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CONFLICTING  REGULATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUFFOCATION^  BETA  HAS 
SERVED,  SINCE  ITS  INCF.PTION  IN  1973,  NEARLY  78,000  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  69Z  OF  THESE  PARTICIPANTS  HAVING 

'positive  outcomes*  by  federal  definitions  (employment,  RETU«N 
to  school,  entrance  in  the  military,  etc.).  beta  services,  like  those 
.  of  other  ceta  programs,  have  improved;  in  this  fiscal  year,  83z 

OF  ALL  TERMINATIONS  ARE    POSITIVE.     IT  SHOULD  BE  NOTED  THAT  THESE 
FIGURES  COMBINE  SERVICES  TO  YOUTH         ADULTS,  PROGRAMS  TARGETED 
FOR  SOMEWHAT  DIFFERENT  RESULTS,  AS  WELL  AS  BETA'S  RECENTLY-ENDED 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  (PSE),  A  PROGRAm'nOT  WELL  DESIGNED  TO 
PRODUCE  HIGH  PLACEMENT  RESULTS.    IN  ACTUALITY,  NEARLY  7  OUT  OF 
10  OF  ALL  PERSONS  ENTERING  OUR  PRIMARY  TRAINING  PROGRAM  LAST  YEAR 
•  GOT  JOBS*  AT  A  COST  OF  ONLY  $1,600  PER  PERSON.    THIS  YIELDS  AN 
ENORMOUS  BUT  INCALCULABLE  SUCCESS  IN  GIVING  PEOPLE  THE  DIGNITY 
AND  WORTH  OF  A  NEW  KIND  OF  LIFE,  PERHAPS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OUTCOME 
OF  CETA.     IT  ALSO  YIELDS  A  1^IGHLY  POSITIVE  ECONOMIC  RESULT  FOR  THE 
TAXPAYER,  AS  WILL  BE  EXPUINED  FARTHER  ON. 

A  CAREFUL  REVIEW  OF  MOST  PRIME  SPONSORS  WOULD  SHOW  SOME  VERY 
ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS.    BETA,  AS  ONE  OF  ^HOSE  PRIME  SPONSORS, 
HAS  BECOME  A  NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED    SERVICE  DELIVERER,  WITH  A 
PROVEN  "track  record"  IN  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  PROGRAM  OPERA- 
TIONS, TRAINING,  SYSTEM  APPLICATIONS,  LEGAL  PROCEDURES  AND  OTHER 
AREAS.       ■  AS  A  RESULT,  BETA  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  OPERATING  MANY 
INNOVATIVE  PROJECTS  THAT-  HAVE  BEEN.  DESIGNATED  NATIONAL  MODELS., 
WE  HAVE  OP^RAi  D  PROGRAMS  FOR  SPECIAL  TARGET  GROUPS  SUCH  AS 
HISPANICS,  DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS,  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS,  OFFENDERS, 
REFUGEES,  VETERANS,  OLDER  WORKERS,  WOMEN  AND  YOUTH.    ALL  THESE 
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PROGRAMS. HAVE  INCLUDED  EXTENSIVE  RESEARCi-l  AND  EVALUATION  COMPONENTS 
B6F0RE>  DURING^  AND  AFTER  PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION*    WE  HAVE  (.EARNED 
A  LOT>  AND*WE'RE  CURRENTLY  USING  THIS  KNOWLEDGE  TO  OPERATE  BETTER 
PROGRAMS.    OUR  COLLEAGUES  ARE  DOING  THE  $AME,    PROBABLY  NO  GOVERN- 
MENT "system"  shares  information  so  readily. 

^   i  might  give  some  examples  of  the  flexibility  of  our  local 
operation:  beta  was  abl£  to  initiate  a  youth  program^  in  conjunction 

/ 

with  SEVERAL  LOCAL  LABOR  UNIONS^  WHICH  HAS  ENABLED  YOUTH  TO  ENTER 
APPRENTICESHIP  AND  OTHER  JOBS  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  PAYING  $5-$7 
AN  HOUR  AFTER  ONLY  SIX  MONTHS  OF  TRAIN1.MG>  AT  OVER  70Z  PUCEMENT 
BATES*    WE  HAVE  PROVIDED  UPGRADF  TRAINING  TO  HELP  ELECTRONICS 
EMPLOYERS  MEET  THE  SKILL  SCARCITY  IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN 
FIELD  WITH  NO-COST  PUCEMENT  OF  CETA  CLIENTS  IN  THE  POSITIONS 

€ 

THUS  OPENED  UP>  AND  ASSISTED  POOR  PEOPLE  TO  ESTABLISH  THEIR 
OWN  BUSINESSES  AND  BECOME  EMPLOYERS  THEMSELVES.    THESE  IDEA? 
VERY  LIKELY  WOULD  HAVE  NEVER  SURFACED  IN  A  FAR-REMOVED  CONTROL- 
LING BUREAUCRACY* 

CETA  WORKS  THIS  WELL  BECAUSE  LOCAL  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  AR^  HELD 
DIRECTLY  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  RESULTS*    THOSE  OFFICIALS  KNOW  THE  NEEDS 
OF  THEIR  COMMUNITIES  MORE  INTIMATELY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  GOVERNMENTAL 
UNIT*    THIS  SYSTEM  MUST  BE  KEPT  IN  PLACE*    TO  START  OVER  AGAIN 
I|TO  4.0SE  ENORMOUS  AMOUNTS  OF  "INSTITUTIONAL  MEMORY"  AND  MATURED 
MANAGEMENT  SY^STEMS**  SOME  CURRENT  PROPOSAi^S  FOR  "BLOCK  ^GRANTS'' 
WOULD  TURN  THE  SYSTEM  OVER  TO  GOVERNORS*    THIS  WOULD  NOT  ONLY  REMOVE 
LOCAL  DECISION  MAKING  BUT  WOULD  SIGNIFICANTLY  SEPARATE  THE  RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN  LABOR  MARKET  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  THROUGH  THE  CREATION 
OF  YET  ANOTHER  LAYER  OF  DISTANT  BUREAUCRACY*    LESS  MONEY  WOULD 
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REACH  THE  POOR  DUE  TO  INCREASED  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  WHICH  MEANS 
TH/fr  DURING  THIS  PERIOD  OF  SCARCE  RESOURCES^  THE  NEEDY  WOULD  BE 
EVEN  NEEDIER/  AND  THE  TAXPAYER  WOULD  PAY  ttOBE^  NOT  LESS  TOR  WEL- 
FARE AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE.    THIS  IS  BECAUSE  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WOULD  UNDOUBTEDLY  HOLD  THE  STATES  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR'A  VAST  INCREASE  IN  FUNCTIONS  NECESSARILY  TRANSFERRED  FROM 
REGIONAL  OFFICES.-  WHICH  THEY  KOW  DO  NOT  "CONTRACT  OUT'i  ASWELL  AS 
FUNCTIONS  TRANSFERRED  FROM  LOCAL  PRIME'SPONSQRS.    THERE  ARE  NOW 
REUTIVELY  FEW  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  IN  REGIONAL  CETA  OFFICES.  THERE 
ARE  ALSO  VERY  FEW  'pUNNING'  AND  "ADMINISTRATIVE"  STAFF  TO  UY 

 OFF  (and  T^US  SAVE  MONEY)  IN  PRIME  SPONSORS/  SINCE  WE  ALL  TEND 

.  ;  TO  SUBSUME  MULTIPLE  JOBS  UNDER  A  FEW  EMPLOYEES.  THEREFORE/  THERE 
IS. NEITHER  AN  ECOtibMiC  NOR  A  PROGRAMMATIC  ARGUMENT  FOR  STATE  CETA 
BLOCK-GRANTING* 

\ 

THE  CURRENT  EMPHASIS  ,IN  WASHINGTON  ON  CUTTING  EXPENDITURES 
IN  FEDERALLY  FUNI^ED  PROGRAMS  COMBINED  WITH  OVERBLOWN  CRITICISM 
BY  THE  MEDIA  HAS  MADE  CETA  A  CONVENIENT  TARGET.    EFFORTS  TO  ELIM- 
INATE SELF-PERPETUATING  WELFARE  PROGRAMS  HAVE  BEEN  LINKED  WITH 
THE  ELIMINATION  OF  CETA/  WHICH  ts  AN  UNFORTUNATE  ^RROR. 

CURRENT  THINKING  IN  BOTH  THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OFTEN  FAILS  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  OR  APPRECIATE  CETA's  ROLE  AS  A  POSITIVE 
CATALYST  THAT  ASSISTS  OUR  UNEMPLOYED  CITIZENS  TO  ENTER  THE  LABOR 
FORCE/  REDUCES  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  OUTUYS/  AfjD  PROMOTES  EC9NOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT.    CETA  IS  NOT  A  'SOCIAL  SERVICE"/  BUT  RATHER  A  VITAL 
PART  OF  OUR  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  FOR  INCREASING  AND  STRENGTHENING  THE 
LABOR  FORCE. 
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DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR,  BETA  COMPLETED  A  STUDY  ON  A  GROUP  OF  OUR 
OWN-  PAgmiPANTS,  THE  RESULTS  OF  WHICH  CAN  BE  EXTRAPOLATED  TO  THE 
CETA  SYSTEM  AS  A.JJHOLE,  INDICATING  HIGHLY  POSITIVE  INVESTMENT 
OUTCOMES.    THE  DATA  INCLUDED  WAGE  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  PARTICIPANTS,  BOTH  BEFORE^AnR AFTER  TRAININg\    THE  llESULTS 
OF  THIS  STUDY  PROVIDED  VALIDATED  "INVESTMENT  STATISTICS"  WHICH 
DEJiONSTRATE  SETA/cETA's  EFFECTIVEfiESS  IN  A  NUMBER  OF  SIGNIFICANT 
AREAS.     THE  FOLLOWING  POSITIVE  MEASURES  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  WERE  • 
IDENTIFIED  IN  THIS  STUDY  OF  3,23^  ACTUAL  TRAINEES  WHO  WERE  ON 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WHEN  THEY  CAME  TO  US  (cOPY  ATTACHED) J 

1)  THERE  WAS  A  REAL  INCREASE  OF  $.90/HOUR  IN  THE  AVERAGE 
WAGE  OF  PARTICIPANTS  AFTER  TRAINING,  AN  INCREASE 

NOT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  CHANGES  IN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE/ 
INFLATION,  OR  OTHER  NON-TRAINING  FACTORS. 

2)  THERE  WAS  AN  INCREASE  AFTER  TRAINING  OF  OVER  30  HOURS 
PER  WEEK  IN  VHE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  WORKED  BY 

^  ^     OUR  PARTICIPANTS. 

«* 

3)  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  TRAINING,  THE  TYPICAL  PARTICIPANT 
WAS  QUALIFIED  TO  RECEIVE  SUBSTANTIALLY  LESS  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  THAN  PREVIOUSLY,    THIS  WOULD  DWINDLE  DOWN 
TO  NOTHING  WITHIN  A  FEW  MONTHS. 

^)    AFTER  TRAINING,  THE  TYPICAL  PARTICIPANT  WILL  EARN  BACK  — 
THE  EQUIVALENT  OF  ALL  TRAINING  COSTS  IN  20  WEEKS. 
IN  ACTUAL  PAYBACK  TERMS,  ENOUGH  INCOME  TAX  DOLLARS 
ARE  GENERATED  (PAID  BACK  INTO  THE  TREASURY)  TO  REPAY 
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^  ALL  TRAINING  COSTS  IN  UNDER  TWO  YEARS.    ALL  OF  THESE 

*      FIGURES  ARE  BASED  UPON  CLIENTS  ATTAINING  UNSUBSIDIZED 

REGULAR  EMPLOYMENT; 
liSlHG  THE  AVERAGE  TRAINING  COSTS  AND  POST-TRAINING  SAURIES 
WHICH  WERE  DETERMINED  IN  THE  STUDY,  BEFORE  TRAINING  THESE 
PEOPLE  WERE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  A  lOOX  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SUBSIDY  TOTAL" 

\  LING  si8,097".^M  ($5,596     average  per  person),  after  training 

THEY  WERE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  A  PARTIAL  SUBSIDY  (REDUCED  BY  THEIR  INCOME) 

OF  ONLY  S8,883,798.  the  difference  of  $9,213;566,  represents  the 

^oIjnToF  N^'n^PROD^^^  DOLCAtlS  THAI^-WOULD- HAVE  BEEN  SPENT  ON 

THESE  CITIZENS  HAD  THEY  NOT  PARTICIPATED  IN  ONE  OF  BETA'S  PROGRAMS. 
NATURALLY^  THIS  FIGURE  MUST  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  REFLECT  THE  ONE-TIME 
TRAINING  COSTS  OF  THESE  PARTICIPANTS  OF  $5,216,f|42,  LOWERING  THE 
:--4tJMEDlATE  SAVINGS  TO  $3,997,22'!.    HOWEVER,  THIS  ONE-TIME  SAVINGS. 
'    IS  VASttY^ONCRE^^       BY  LONG-TERM  WELFARE  REDUCTIONS  AND  HEW  TAXES 
PAID  BY  THESE  NEWLY..PRODUCTIVE  CITIZENS. 

USING  OUR  ACTUALCASES>^XHE^5,216,i|i|2  iflCREASi  IN  TAXPAYER, 
EXPENDITURES  CAUSED  BY  TRAINING  THOSt 3.t^'MNDIVIDUALS  IS  REVERSED  IN 
ONLY  THREE  YEARS  TO  A  DECRgASE  IN  TAXPAYER  EXP1ENDITU,RES^M26, 781,262, 
MONEY  WHICH  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 'sPENT  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SUPPOHr FCR. 
^ THOSE  SAME  3,23^*  INDIVIDUALS.    THIS  AMOUNTS  TO  A  NET  REDUCTION  OF 
$21:564.820  IN  NON-PROnUCTIVE  PUBItr  ASSISTANCE  EXPENDITURES  OVgP 
A  PROJECTED  THREE  YEAR  PERIOD.    NATURALLY,  THIS  EXAMPLE  CANNOT 
TAKE  IN  TO  ACCOUNT  SMALL  FLUCTUATIONS  WHICH  MIGHT  OCCUR  DURING  THE 
PROJECTION  PERIOD.    BUT  THE  $21  MILLION  RETURN  IS  SO  GREAT  THAT 
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'  THE  OUTCOME  WOULD  STIU  BE  HIGHLY  POSITIVE. 

THIS  EXAMPLE  ONLY  ACCOUNTS  FOR, AN  EXTREMELY  SMALL  PERCENTAGE 
OF  CETA'S  PARTICIPANTS.    A  THREE-YEAR  ANALYSES  OF  CETA  PROGRAMS 
NATIONWIDE  WOULD  YIELD  SOME  STAGGERING  FIGURES/  WHICH  WOULD  ONLY 
BEGIN  TO  DEMONSTRATE  LONG-TERM  SAVINGS/rETURNS  TO  TAXPAYERS.  IH 
ADDITION^  THE  TAXPAYERS  ARE  THEN  JOINED  BY  THEIR  FORMER  TAXrOEP^ENr^ 
DENTS  WHO  NOW  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  TREASURY  AS  TAXPAYERS  IN 
THEIR  OWN  RIGHT.    OF  COURSE/  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  INCLUDES  THE  HIGHER 
VALUE  ALSO  GAINED  BY  PROVIDING  OUR ^UNEMPLOYED/  ECONOMICALLY .DIS- . 
ADVANTAGED  CITIZENS  WITH  THE  DIGNITY  AND  WORTH  OF  A  PERMANENT 
CAREER/  BY  RAISING  WHOLE  FAMILIES  OUT  OF  POVERTY  AND  EVEN  RY  IMPROVUiG 
THE  OVERALL  ECONOMIC  HEALTH  OF  CUR  CCflMUNITIES.    OUR  PURPOSE  HERE 
,   IS  SIMPLY  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THAT  CETA  15  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT.    IN  FACT/ 
IT  IS  AN  INVESTMENT  PROPOSITION  UNMATCHED  BY  ANY  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM 
AND  FEW  PRIVATE  SECTOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

LHCEWISE/  THE  LABOR  MARKET  ALSO  BENEFITS  WIT«  FORMER  "UNEMPLOYED" 
AND  'Not  in  the  UBOR  force'*  individuals:  now  entering  the  labor  MARKET 
AS  PRODUCTIVE  KEMBERS  OF  SOCIETY,    THUS  EMPLOYERS  GAIN  A  DOUBLE 
BENEFIT  FROM  THEIR  CETA  PROGRAMS;  FIRST  AS  TAXPAYERS  AND  THEN  AS 
EMPLOYERS  OF  THESE  NEW/ >f^ODUCTIVE  WORKERS. 

BETA  HAS  BEEN  HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  IN  WORKING  WITH  BROWARD  CCUNTY's 
^PRIVATE  SECTOR  BECAUSE  THESE  BUSINESS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  HAVE  ACTUALLY 
EXPERIENCED  THE  ECONOMIC  INVESTMENT  RESULTS  OUTLINED  ABOVE.    IN  FACT/ 
THROUGH  ACTUALLY  OPERATING  TRAINING  PROGRAMS^  THEY  PRODUCED  A  PART  OF 
THE  RESUCTS  THEMSELVES,    I  AM  ASKED  TO  REPORT  THAT  OUR  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
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COUNCIL,  FORMED  TO  OPERATE  OUR  TITLE  VII  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INITIATIVE 
PR06RAH  (PSIP)/  IS  ALARMED  BY  THE  RECENT  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  WHICH 
WOULD  apparently' REDUCE  FUNDS  IN  THIS  PRIVATE  SECTOR  PROGRAM  BY  ^OX.  • 
PSIP  GETS  TO  THE  HEART  OF  WHAT  CETA  ISAND  SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  BE5 
A  PROGRAM  WUCH  WORKS  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  WHERE  SOX  OF  THE 
JOBS  EXIST.. -THIS  IMPORTANT  PROJECT  CANNOT  BEAR  A  ^OX  CUT  AND 
STILL  DEVELOP 'AS  THE  STRONGEST  AND  MOST  VITAL  ELEMENT  IN  TRAINING 

"OUR  UNEMPLOYABLE.  CITIZENS. FXJR  PRODUCTIVE  LIVEp.  ^  . 

WE  WOULD/  AND  INDEED  HAVE/  PROPOSED  A  CONCEPT  WHICH  IS  RE- 
FLECTED IN  THE  HRITTEN  POSITIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF -COUNTIES  AND  UNITED  STATES  CONFERENCE       WAYCRs'i  BOTH  OF 
WHOM  ADVOCATE  A  3INGLfe'«C£TA  TITLE ^WITH  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  YOUTH/ 
MAINTAINING  THE  PRIME^ SPONSOR  SYSTEM/  WITH  COMMUNITY  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FLOWING  TO  THE  LOCAL  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  FROM  A  SINGLE  ADVISORY  COM-  . 
MITTEE  COMPOSED  OF  A  MAJORITY  OF  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EMPLOYERS.    OUR  XON- 
CEPT  HAS  BEEN  TRANSLATED  INTO  ^A  BILL  (COPY  ATTACHED)  AT  THE  REQUEST 
OF  CONGRESSMAN  E.  CLAY  SHAW  (R-FU)  .    THIS  APPROACH  CONTAINS  PROVISIONS 
FOR  ONE  SET  0^  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA/  STREAMLINED  REGULATIONS  AND  REPORT 
ING/  AND  TWO-TIERED  BLOCK  GRANT  FORMULA  FUNITING. 

SUCH  A  SIMPLIFIED/  STREAMLINED  APPROACH  TO  SERVING  THE  UNEMPLOYED/ 
EMPLOYERS/  AND  TAXPAYERS  IN  GENERAL  IS  OUR  CONCEPT  OF  HOW  TO  PROVIDE 
THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  ASS^|  STANCE  TO  OUR  POOR  AND  THE  ECONOMY  AS  A  WHOLE. 
IT  WOULD,  ENABLE  US  TO  CONTINaE  AND  AMPLIFY  OUR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMEtIT/ 
INVESTMENT  ACTIVITIES  AT  AN  EVEN  HIGHER  RATE  OF  RETURN  THAN  W&  NOW 
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'  IN  SUMMARY/  CETA  WORKS.  OUR  CLIENTS  KORK^  TAKING  THEI:  PLACE 
AS  TAXPAYERS  AND  STRENGTHENING  THE  NATIONAL  UBOR  POOL,  BUSINESS 
VQRKS  BETTER  BECAUSE  OF  THIS  NEW  RESOURCE  OF  TRAINED  WORKERS,  THE 
^  FEDEML  GQ^RNHEKT  WORKS  BETTER  BECAUSE  IT  ^AVES  SCARCE  DOLLARS 
.WHILE  HCrriN^'^AU  NATIONAL  GOALS.'  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  WORK^BETTER 
BECAUSE  THEY  HAVE  ADDITIONAL  SOLUTIONS  TO  WELFARE/  CRIME/  1>0VEKTY/ 
AND  ATTENDANT  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  STRENGTHEN  THE  SYSTEM 
AND  IT  WILL'  CONTINUE  TO  WORK— EVEN  BETTER*, 
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CCTA  AS  AM  ECOWCMIC  IWVESTOEOT 
^    '  '  JUWE  2S,  IMl 

thm  current  Mtphaiii  in  Wathington  on  cutting  •xp«nditurti  in 
f«d«raily  funded  progrMS  h«i  ma^  CVTk  a  conv«ni€nt  ta'rgtt. 
Eff<»ti  to  tliminat*  aal£-p«i^tuating^l£*r«  program  hava  ba«n 
linkad  with  tha  aliai'nation  of  .CCTA,  which  i'4  an  unfortunata  arror. 
C*^ta^  in  CWA  f vxnding  .will  hava  a  n«gativtt  ivpact  on  tha' tmxpayar 
tM  potantixl  CCTA  participant*  * 

Currant  thinking  in  both  tha  ^-zongraaa  and  tha  Adminiatration 
Zzilz  U>  acJtnowXadga  o^appraciata  CCTA* a  rola  aa  a  poaitiva  cata- 
lyat,  aaaistinq  tha  un««ployad  into  tha  labor  £orca,  raducing 
Public  Aaaiatanca  outlayt,  and  promoting  economic  D«valopMnt. 

During  tha  p«8t  yaar,  tha  Brow&rd  e»ployii«nt  and  Training 
Adadniatration  (BCTA)  conpUtad  an  •valuation  of  tha  impact 
on  a  group  of  ita  own  p^rticipanta,  which  can  bm  axtrapoXatad 
to  tha  CCTA  ayataa  aa  a  whola,  indica€^g  a  poaitiva  inveatnant 
outcona.    Data  fron  BCTA'a  autcmatad  Kanaganant  Information 
syatam  (MIS)  waa  usad  for  tha  atudy,  which  includad  waga  and 
occupational  information  about  participants,  both  bafora  and 
aftar  training.    Tha  raaults  of  this  study  providad  validatad 
"invastiMnt  statiatics"  whiph  damonstrata  BCTA/CCTA's  affactiva- 
nass  in  a  nuabar  of  significant  araas;    This  papar  suamarizas 
our  tachnical  raport,  antitiad  -BtTA's  Cost-Banafit  Study", 

'  1 

AN  COUAL  OWdmjNITY  CM«JOtt*  M/f/H 
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at  no  co^t  by  writing  ut* 
Th«  findings  of  tbit  study  should  fost«r  sons  discussion 
about  th«  aM^t•  of  CCTA  as         aa  provida  nam  basis  for  cowpari 
son  with  propoaM  altamativas* 

Our  priaary  ^eal  is  to  assist  participants  froa  baing  wal* 
fa^'a  or  othar  publAc  assis^anca  racipiants,  to  baing  productlva 
aaiHbars  of  tha  unsubsidisad  labor  forca*    To  daaonatrata  affactiva 
nass  in  this  araa,  a  nmbar  of  invastntnt  statistics  vara  darivad 
fron  tha  findings  in  our  study*    Tha  following  positive  Maauras 
Of  af factivanass  wara  idantifiadt  ^ 

i;    Thara  waa  a  raal  incraasa  of  $.90/hour  in  rha 
average  waga  aftar  training,  which  cennot  ba 
attributad  to  changas  in  tha  ninisun  waga>  in->  « 
flation^or  othar  non*training  factors* 

2)  Thara  was  an  incraasa  .aftar  training  of  ovar  30 ' 
hours  par  waak  in  tha  avaraga  numbar  of  hours  worKad* 

3)  Aftar  training,  tha  ayaraga  participant  iaMadiataly 
qualifiad  for  substantially  leas  public  a|sistanca, 
and  avan*this  would  zaro  out  ovar  a  ralativaly 
abort  tiih*. 

.  4)    After  training,  tha  avaraga  parti ;ipant.aarnad 

baclc  his  training  costs  in  20  waaks,  and  genaratad  ^ 
anough  tax  dollars  to  aqual  his  training  ^osts  ^ 
(i*a»,  rapaid-tha  public)  in  just  undar  two  yaars* 
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A  nuab«r  of  oth«r  •££«ct«  cauied  by  cutting  current  CETA 
training  progrww  will  he  de»cribed  in  the  last  atction  by  uiing 
Valid  exasples  and  grapha  for  illustration.    The  information 


h«rjt^is_ intended  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  various  aeasures 
of  effectiveness  which  were  identified.    The  Wage  and  Holirs  Per 
Week  Masures  were  used  to  determine  an  after-training  income  of 
$7,029.88  which  can  be  compared  to  the  before-treining  income  of 
$2,910.96  *^r  year .  ^  The  difference  in  average  earnings  was  ad* 
justed  to  reflect  any  changee  in  purchasing  power 'caused  by  .in* 
lUtion.    In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  average  Itength  of  time 
spent  in  a  training  program  was  less  than  one  year,  as  well  as  con- 
sideration of  the  jiubstantially  increased  income  factor,  causes 
ue  to  farther  conclude  that  this  change  was  not  caused  by  minimum 
wage  increases.    Using  this  information,  an  important  investment 
statistic  was  derived,  specifically  the  taxpayer's  Kate  of  Re* 
turn  on  hfs/her  investment  in  participants'  training.    Using  the 
average  training  cost  per  participant  (calculated  in  our  study 
to  be  $1,613.00)  as  our  measure  of  the  taxpayer's  CETA  invest- 
ment, and  using  the  difference  in  earnings  as  our  measure  of 
return,  we  calculated  a  rate  of  return  of  just  over  250% » 
This  •re;tum"  is  of  ^course  to  the  participant  and  not  to  the 
taxpayer,  but  further  analysis  reveals  that  it  generates  actual 
dollar  recoveries  to  the  taxpayer,  which  may  be  equated  with 
•  traditional' (and  successful)  investment  outcomes.    That  analysis 
it  presented  belcw*  ~" 

Unlike  traditional  investments,  the^xetaums  being  generated 
are,  of  course,  not  going  back  to  the  individual  taxpayers  who 
were  the  original  investors.    Hwever,  they  are  going  into  the 
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taxpayers*  Treasury »  replacing  what  had  previously  been  removed. 
Two  nethods  of  repayment  are  discussed  in  our  study,  the  first 
dealing  with  r^uctions  in  non-productive  public, assistance  (a 
*savings  to  taxpayers) ,  the  second  dealing  with  "paybacks*  made 
directly  into  th#  tax  base  (an  increase  of  receipts  lowering  the 
increased  taxes  <aach  peiAon  must  pay)  ,^    The  first  iv  based  on 
the  substantial  increase  in  earnings  which  automatically  reduces 
the  amount  of  pxiblic  assistance  participants  can  receive*  The 
following  actual  case  is  presented  for  illustrations 

In  1977  k  mother  of  two  pre*school  children  re* 
ceived  public  assistance  in  the  form  of  AFDC,  Food 
,       Stamps,  a  housing  subsidy^and  medical  care.  Uns)cilled, 
her  opportunities  for  employment  were  limited*  The 
woman  l^ed  job  seeking  skills,  and  the  ability  to 
*    cope  with  the  stress  of  holding  a  job**  she  needed  ^ 
..counseling  services,  as  well  as  training,  if  her  ^ 
entry  into  the  labor  market  was  going  to  be  a  mean- 
ingful  and  permanent  one*    This  woman  received  these 
services  at  BETA,  completed  her  training  and  found 
unsubsidized  employment.    Initially,  her  annual 
salary  was  only  $7,029.00,  however,  as  an  entry 
level  secretary  this  wooan  was  optimistic  about  earning 
more  in\he  near  tuture*    Her  salary  Immediately  re- 
^        d\jced'her  need  for  public  assistance,        .  i* 
Figure  1  illustrates  this  woman's  sources  of 

» 

income  before  and  after  training  in  BETA.  After 
trainingr^She  was  still  eligible  for  a  small  amount 
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of  public  ■■■istanc*  based  on  h«r  aarningi.  Prior 
to  training,  howver,  public  aaaiatance  in  tha  awount 
of  $5,596.(8  had  baan  har  total  aourca  of  incona. 
As  an  employed  person  with  a  low  initial  income,  aha 
vaa  eligible  for  only  half  of  this.    It  should  also 
be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  ramarning  public 
aaaiatance  was  a  public  houaing  subsidy  ($1>920) » 
Very  few  peraona  actually  receive  thia,  and  thus  a 
.  typical  caae  would  reveal  only  $828  in  refnaining 
public  assisumce  (Food  Staiiq?)  eligibility,  an  a5% 
reduction  in  benefits. 


FIGURE        Sources  and  Amounts  of  Income,  B^efore  and  After 
Training 

The  impact  of  thia  example  cen  be  ("escribed  nore  effectively 
if  one  looks  st  oversir  BETA  figures.    During  FY  *eO,  BETA  served 
3,234  people  whose  caae  hiatories  resembled  the  example.  Using 
the  average  training  coats  and  post- training  salaries  which  were 
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dctttmintd  in  the  study,  b«£or«  training  these  people  were 
eligible  for  a  100%  subsidy  dn  the  amount  of  $18,097,464.  After 
training  they  wet;e  eligible  for  s  partial  subsidy  (based  on  their 
earnings)'  of  $8,893,798.    The' difference  of  $9,213,666,  represents 
the  .amount  of  tax  ^doj^la^s^thaj^^uld  have  been  spent  on  these 
citizens,  had  they\ng|^a^ticipated  in  one  of  BETA'S  programs. 

Naturally  this  figtire.  nuat  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  one-time 

\    '    ^  ' 

training  costs  of  t^ese  participants  of  $5,216,442,  lowering 
the^  iimediate  savings  to  $3,997,224.    One  must  recall,  however, 
that  this  one-time  training  cost  will  be  offset  by  a  long-term 
reduction  in  public  assistance.    Figure  2  demonstrates  this  * 

point  using  a  three  year  time  period  (FY  '80  -  FY  •83),  during 

\ 

which  tine  thft  participants',  annual  incomes  increase  to  an 
assumed  $11,000  per  year  (based  upon  our  experience)  and  public 
assistanqe  drops  to  zero. 
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fS!^  CETA  Training  Costs  (Investment) 
y72  Savings  to  Taxpayers  (Return) 


FY80 


FY81 


FY82 


^^Taxpayer  Costa  for 
non-CETA  recipients 
(public  assistance) 


Taxpayer  Costs  for 
CETA  participants 
(Training  +  pub. asst.) 


rY83 


FIGURE  2i  Taxpayers  Costs  and  Savings  in  CETA 
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Pi9ure  2  illustrates  the  level  of  taxes  which  aust  be  ex- 
pended on  trained    versus  untrained  AFDC  participants  over  a  three 
year  period  and  shows  the  manner  in  which  tax  expenditures  change 
over  time.    During  the  training  year,  taxpayers  add  to  their 
expenditures;  however,  this  iff  more  than  offaet  by  a  reduction  . 
in  expenditures  (aavings)  during  the  participant's  employment 
years.     In  the  example,  the  $S>2i6»442  increase  in  tax  expendi- 
tures caused  by  training,  is  offset  in  subsequent  years  by  a 
decrease  in^  Tax  expenditures  of  $26,781,262.    This  amounta  to 
an  overall  reduction  of  $21,564,820. 

This  example  only  accounts  for  an  extremely  small  percen- 
tage of  CETA*s  participants.  A  three-year  analysis  of  CETA  pro- 
grans  nationwide  , would  yield  some  staggering  figures,  which  would 
only  begin  to, demonstrate  long-term  savings/returns  to  taxpayers. 
This  topic,  however,  goes  beyond  our  iimediate  purpose  to  demon- 
strate that  CETA  training  coats  should  be  measured  against  sub- 
stantial savings  which  occur  over  time,  and  thus  defined  as  a 
highly  successful  Economic  Investment. 

•The  second  repayment  calculation  is  based  on  a  "Payback* 
concept.    The  previous  calculation  used  income  only  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  public  assistance.  This 
calculation  deals  directly  with  new  taxes  paid  on  income  as  a 
result  of  training.    Using  the  example  presented  in  the  previous 
section,  3,234  AFOC  participants  with  an  average  annual  salary 
of  $7,029  will  pay  approximately  $843.44    per  person 
in  income  taxes,  during  the  first  year  of  employment.  The 
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payback  of  training  costs  (approximataly  $lf60()  per  person) 
will  thus  ta1ce  'U9  years,    Zf  Salaries  increase  ove^  a  two  year 
period  to  the  projected  $11,000,  the  payback  period  will  be 
reduced  to  1.5  years.    Either  payback  period  is  short  enough  in 
time  to  provide  taxpayers  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  get* 
ting  their  original  investtient  back.    After  the  payback  is  com- 
pleted, the  participants  can  legitimately  claisi  to  have  expensed 
their  own  training.    The  rate  of  return,  therefore,  is  the  esti- 
mated 2501  of  the  original  investment  by  the  first  group  of  tax- 
payers. 


$ 


CCTA  training 
Costs 

(Taxpayer  investment) 


InooM  Taxes  Paid  by  CCTA 
Participant*  After  Training 
(Rate  of  Return  -  2501) 


m 

FIGURE  3:-  Taxpayers*  Rate  of  Return  on  CETA  Investment 
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thmftov,  vhil«  the  JMn«ric«n  taxpayers  nuat  bear  the  initial 
burden^ of  providing  training  to  the  CRTA  participanta^  thetax- 
payers  also  reap  the  £ewarda  of  lower  public  assistance  cosu 
to  these  same  participants.    In  addition,  the  taxpayers  are 
then  jo-ned  by  thm  former  participants  who  now  contribute  to 
the  Kational  Treasury  aa  well. 

In  demonstrating  the  two  preceding  nethoda  by  which  tax* 
payers*  dollars  are  eventually  returned  to  the  Treasury,  it 
becooMs  clear  that  both  taxpay«rs  and  participants  benefit  di- 
rectly from  the  training  through  CETA  programs.    Of  course,  none 
of  the  above  includes  the  higher  value  also  gained  by  providing 
our  unemployed,  economically  disadvantaged  citizens  with  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  ii  pennanent  career,  by  raising  whole  fami- 
liea  out  of  poverty  and  «ven  by  improving  the  economic  health 
of  our  cooHninitiea.    Our  purpose  here  was  ainply  to  demonstrate 
that  CTTA  is  a  good  investment. 

Every  CETA  program  has  similar  stories/  it  all  CETA 
operators  would  prepare  and  disseminate  this  information,  even 
the  most  conservative  taxpayers  could  not  rationally  argue 
against  our  auccess.    BETA| operating  as  the  riorida  Training 
Institute)  will  b«  glad  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Prime 
Sponsors  or  others  wishing  to  carry  out  cost/bonefit  studies 
of  their  own. ' 

I  Robert  D.  Johnston, 

Executive  Director 

Susan  J.  Noalen, 
K&D-'SupervisoT 

June  IS,  1981 
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A  BILL 

• 

To  establish  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  en<- 
courage  the  employment  and  training 

of  unemployed* individuals  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America    in  Congress 
ass'embled»' 

SHORT  TITLE 

SECTION        This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Econc^aiic 
Services  Block  Grant  of  igsi**. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

SECTION  2.  .The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  ad- 
minister  an  employment  and  training  program  which  shall  pro- 
vide a*nd  assure  opportunities  for  employment  and  training 
to  unemp1oyed»  underemployed*  and  economically  disadvantaged 
persons*  so  as  to  lead  to  maximum  employment  opportunities 
and  enhance  self-sufficiency  by  the  establishment  of  a 
responsive*  decentralized  system  of  federal*  state*  and 
local  programs. 

Z^CA  Prime  Sponsor  shall  establish  a  p^lanning 
council  which  shall  be  the  Private  Industry  Council. 
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AUTHORITY  OF  SECRETA^RY  TO  PROVIDE 
SERVICES/REALLOCATION 

■       ■      "      "I.  • 

A*    Prime  Sponsors  / 
^  / 
A  pritie  sponsoryshall  be  defined  as  a  unit 

of  local  government  with  a  population  of  100»000  or  more 
or  an  appointed  agency  as  per  paragraph  B.     ,  ^ 

6.    In  any  area  of  a  state  which  does  not  qualify 
as  a  prime  sponsor,  or  for  wnich  to  local  government  elects 
to  be  a  prime  sponsor,  which  results  In  such  services  not 
being  provided  in  such  area,,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  out  of  funds  allotted"  to  such  state  or  local 
area  to  provide  for  continuing  programs  by  making  payments 
directly  to  public  afid  private  nonprofit  agencies  »n<^^  or- 
ganizations conducting  activities  which  he  determinesjare 
not  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  section.  To 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  delivery  of  services  in 
the  areas  serve^  by  any  prime  sponsor  subject  to  the  provisi 
of  this. section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to    enter  i ntoi contracts  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  in  the  same. manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  a$  if  the  Secretary  y*ere  the  prime  Jponsor  for 
that  area. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ECONOMIC  SERVICES  PLAN-- 
SECTION  3.    (a)    In  order  tp  receive^  financial 

I  " 

I 

! 
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assistance  under  this  Act,  a  prime  sponsor  designated 

i 

under  Section  4  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  comprehen- 
sive economic  services  plan  every  three  (3)  years.    In  the 
event  that  additional  fundjng  Cd^scretionary  or  counter- 
^cyclical)  is  allocated  to  the  prime  sponsor  for  a  period 
of  time  within  the  three  (3)  year  pU-n  period,  a  supple- 
went  to. the  plan  shall  be  submitted.    Such  plan  shMl' 
'  consist  of  two  major  sections  describing  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  area  and  the  prime  sponsor's  administrative 
arrangements  to  assure^that  each  annual  program  is  ciesJgned 
\and  implemented  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  such  condltiqns 
and  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  requirements  o»*  this 
Act.    The  formulation  of  such  plan  by  the  prime  sponsor  shall 
Involve  the  active  participation  of  the  prime  sponsor's 
'    advisory  councif.    The  plan  shall  be  limited  to  include: 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  area  to  6e  served  including 
geographic  and  demographic  characteristics  of  s^ignificJnt 
segments  or.  the  population  to  be  served  {with  data  indicating 
the  number  of  potential  eligible  participants  and  their  in- 
come and  employment  status); 

(2)  a  description  of  methods  to  assure  training 
is  provided  in  areas  for  which  there  is  labor  market  demand. 

'(3)    the  methods  and  institutional  arrangements 
which  will  be  used  to  coordinate  services  and. benefits  under 
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the  Act  with  those  of  the  Trade  Readjustment  Act»  Unemploy  « 
went  Compensation  Insurance,  Wagner  Pyser  and  other  programs 
operated  through  grants  from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Department  of  Education; 

'(4)    the  methods  which  will  be  used,  to  select 
sub*contractors; 

(5)  the  procedures  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Private  Industry  Council  which  shall  have  SOX  of  the 
membership  representing  private  employers^nd  any  auxiliary 
advisory  boards; 

(6)  a  description  of  the  arrangements  to  assure 
that  employment  and  training  services  will  be  provided 

to  those  most  In  need.  Including  low-Income  persons,  youth, 
handicapped  Individuals,  veterans,  offenders,  displaced 
homewakers.  and  welf^tce  recipients,  and  that  non-dlscrlm- 
Inatlon  and  equal  employment  opportunities  are  provided. 
Uhere  the  above  groups  are  not  served  according  to  their 
incidence  in  the  eligible  population,  a  rationale  shall, 
be  provided. 

(7)  a  statement  that  the  prime  sponsor  shall 
comply  with  federal  affirmative  action,  equal  employment 
opportunities  and  personnel  guidelines- 
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(8)  z  description  of  the  proposed  activities 
and  services,  perfornance  ^oaU.  and  proposed  budget; 

(9)  a  description  of  Ma9e  rates,  salaries, 
fringe  benefits,  allowtnces*  to  b^  paid  to  participants; 

(10)    the  method  'for  determining  priorities  for 

service;  and 

(b)    The  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures 
for  submittal,  approvarl.  and  implementation  of  changes  In 
the  plan,  together  with  any  reports  required  under  this 
Act.  not  uore  thin  once  each  fiscal  quarter. 

Review  of  plans        ^         .  ^, 

SECTION  4.    (a)    Each  prime  sponsor  shall  make  • 
Its  plan  available  to  all  parties  expressing  written  In- 
terest simultaneous  with  submission  to  the  Secretary; 

(b)    The^Secretary  shall  review  each  plen  to 
determine  whether  it  Is  complete,  whether  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law*    The  Sfpretary 
shall  require"  the  prfme  sponsor  to  take  such  action  as  Is 
necessary  to  bring  Its  plan  and  programs  Into  conformance 

with  the  Act.  ^  '  s:  i 

_     „   ^     (c)    The  Secretary  may  disapprove  any  plan  that 
does  not  fully  satisfy  the  review  under  subsection  .(b).  , 
after  60  days  ^as  been  given  to  the  prime  sponsor  to  remedy 
any  defect  found  In  the  plan  and  the  prime  sponsor  has. failed 
to  do  so; 
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I  (d)    The  Secretary  shal'l  establish  a  date  for  the 

subRlsslon  of  such  annual  plan  by  Kerch  31  preceding  tfie  ' 
fiscal  year  for  which  an  annual  plan  Is *to  take  effect.  The 
Secretary  shall       deliver      Uo  each  print  sponsor  a 
coapltte  and  final  set  of  all  appllcableVegulatlcns,  tlT 
necessary  application  Material,  and  prellnlrsary  planning 
estimates  for  foniula  funded  allocations  by'Hay'15  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  of  which  an  annual  plan  Is  to  take  effect;  and 

(e)    During  the  period  between  May  15  and  the  date 
of  subnltttl  of  the  plan,  the  Secrftary  shall  not  l^sue 
any  regulations,  guidelines,  or  Interpretations  thereof 
that  require  any  change  In  the  prlM  sponsor^s  plan. 

COHPUIJITS  AKO  SAHCTIOHS   ,  '/      ^  V 

|SECTXON    5.    All  priMe  sponsors  shall  Instftute  a  fafr 
end  Inp^rtlal  procedure  at  the  local  level  which  provides  for 
a  due  pi-ocess- hearing  to  anyone  who  Is  or  nay' be  a  beneficiary 
under  tht  grant.,^  and  who  wishes  to  lodge  a  complaint  citing 
to  a  violation  of  this  act. 

DUtlES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  ^ 
SECTION    6.    (a)    The  Secretary »  In  accordance  with 
this  ^ct,  shall—  . 

I    (1),   gather  and  compile  such  statistics  as  nay  be  > 
neceskary  to  carry  out  this  Act;  ^ 
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(2r  tcccpt  fppllcitions  for  and  distributt  grants; 

(3)  -  Hike  the  reports  referred  to  In  Section  10; 

(4)  perfom  any  other  function  otherwise  luthorUed 
undei^  this  Act. 

(b)    The  Secrettry  my  wtice,  tnend*  end  rescind 
s«icii  regulitlens*  tad  define  such  teras  which  ire  not  other* 
wise  defined  In  this  Act,  ts^Mty  be  iiecesstry  to  cerry  out 
this  Act.  - 

PRIVATE  IHOUSTRy  COUHCIL  ,  - 

SECTIOK  7.    Privite  Industry  Councils  shell  ect 
es  pl»nn^ng  councils  for  pr1»e  sponsors*    They  «ey  elso 
operete  progress  for  e  pj^lne  sponsor  end  they  mey  give 
technical  esslstence  end  counsel  es  reqi^sted.    The  Powers 
o^f  the  Private  Industry  Council  shell  be  determined  by  the 
pr1««  sponsor*  '      ^  .   <  * 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
SECTION  8.    Deferred  to  Con9re$*s«en  Shaw. 

WAGES  ANO  ALLOWANCES 
SECTION  9.    (a)^  The  prime  sponsor  shall  establish 
an  allowance  plan  for  Individuals  reccfTvIng  training.  The 
allowance  plan  Shall  delineate  the  coordination  of  allowances  , 
paid  under  the  Act  with  Unemployment  Insurance\  «AFDC«  General 
Assistance  and  other  federal,  state,  and  local  economic  benefits. 
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(b)    The  Act  shall  not  preclude  allowance  In- 
centives or  variable  allowances  which  raise  over  the  course 
"or  training  nor  shall  the  Act  require  allowances  to  be 
equal  to  the  minimum  wage* 

REPORTS 

S'CCTION  10,    The  Secretary  shall. make  such  reports  . 
and  redowiendatlons  to  the  President  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  pertaining  to  employment  and  occupational  re* 
,qu1re.ments»  resources,  use,  and  training  by  Oanvary.l  of 
each, year.    The  first  such  report  submitted  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Economic  Services  Blocic  Grant  Act  shall 
Include  recommendations  **1th  respect  to  necessary  legislative 
or  administrative  changes  required  to  facilitate  coordlnatlve 
linkages  with  other  departments.  ^ 
ALLOCATION  OF  FUKDS 
SECTION  IK    (a).  Ninety  percent  (gO«)  of  the 
amount  available  In  fiscal  years  ig83,  ig84,  and  ig85  shall 
be  allocated  as  follows: 

(1)    Seventy  percen^  (702)  of  the  amount  allocat,ed 
under  this' paragraph  shall  be  allocated  to  each  prime  sponsor 
on  the  basis  of  the  sums  received  under  Title  II  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  ig78  compared  to 
the  sums  received  by  all  prime  sponsors  under  such  tit.le  In 
the  fiscal  year  ig81;  and  '  - 
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.(2)    Thirty  percent  {30X)  of  the  amount  allocated, 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  to  each  prime  sponsor 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  adults  in  fam41ies 
with  «n  annual  income  below  the  poverty  income  level  within  . 
the  jurisdiction,  of  the  prime  sponsor  compared  to  suc)»  total 
numbers  in  all  such  jurisdictions* 

(b}    Five  percent  (5X}  of  the  amount  available 
shall  be  available  in  the  Secretary's  discretion  to  be  dis- 
tributed \for  Native  Americans  and  Migrants'  programs. 

(c)    Five  percent  {5X)  of  the  jsmount  available 
shall  be  available  in  the  Secretary's'dlscretion  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  demonstration  programs  which  research  the  r^- 
duction  of  public  assitanta  expenditures. 

SECTION  12.     (a)    Countercyl leal  funding  will  be 
provided  to  prime  sponsors^ who  qualify  by  having  an  unemploy- 
ment-rate of  6.5X  for  four**consecuti ve  months  in  their  juris- 
dictions.    This  funding  will  be  added  to  the  basic  graat  < 
and  may  not  replace  activities  conducted  under  the  basic  grant. 
^tTMITATION  ON  THE  USE  OF  FUNDS 

SECTION  13.     (a)    For  prime  sponsors  or  other 
designated  recipients  ^who  receive  Basic  Grants  of  $2,000,000* 
or  less  in  a  fiscal  year— 

(1}    up  to  25X  of  the  amount  allocated  may  be 
designated  for  the  use  of  administrative  costs; 
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(2)  up  to  lOX  of  the  amount  allocated  may 
he  designated  for  economic  development  and  employment 
generating  services; 

(3)  a  minimum  o/  70%  of  the  amounts  allocated 
must  be  used' for  direct  services  to  the  participants. 

(b)  .For  prime  sponsors  or  other  designated  recl- 
-   ^    pients  who  receive  Basic  Grants  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in 
a  fiscal  year— 

(1)  up  to  20X  of  the  amount  allocated  may  be 
designated  for  the  use  of  administrative  costs 

(2)  ^^jjp^to_10X_oi--th*-fui^^  may  be 
for  economic     development  employment  generating 

services;  and 

(3)  a  minimum  of  70%  of  the  ^unds  shall  be  used 
for  direct  services  to  the  participants. 

EMPLOYMEKT  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES 
SECTION  14.    Direct  services  to  the  participants 
are  limited  to  the  following: 

(a)  job  search  assistance,  including  orientation, 
counseling,  and  referral  to  appropriate  employment  and 
training  opportunities; 

(b)  outreach  to  make  persons  aware  of  the  availabflity 
of,  and  to  encourage  them  to  use,  employment  and  training 
opportunities; 

.(c)    supported  work  programs  or  activities; 

-  10  -  ^ 
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-K<1)>  educitlonil  and  institutional  skill  training 
to  prepare  persons  to  enter  the  labor  «arket»  or  to  qualify 
for  wore  productive  job  opportunities  and  Increased  earnings; 

(e)  '   on-the-job  training  and  training  leading  to 
self-ewployment  ij\  small  business; 

(f)  work  experlenct  programs  providing  employment 
opportunities  for  eligible  individuals  unable  .to  attain 

employment  with  publTc  or  private  sector  employers  which  

shall  be  designed  to  Increase  the anployabi 1 1 ty  of  the 
participants  through  development  of  work  hab1ts»  .occupa-  < 
tional  skins»  and  llnkages^with  other  training  programs. 

or  to  provide  temporary  employment  to  individuals  who  are 
seeking  suitable  placement  in  classroom  training  or  on-the-job 

training;    ^  » 

(g*)    payments  or  other  Inducements  to  public  or 
private  employers  to  expand  job  opportunities; 

(h)    services  to  Individuals  to  enable  them  to 
retain  employment; 

(1)    supportive  services*  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  necessary  health  care,  .child  care,  residential 
support,  or  assltance  in  transportation,  nee^etl  to  enable 

individuals  to  participate  In  employfiient  and  training; 

h 

-  (j)    payment  of  al  1  owances/oo*  persons  in  training 
for  which  they  receive  no  remuneration',  and  payment  of  such 
.allowances  for  transportation,  subsistance,  or  other  expenses 
Inciirrred  In  training  and  employment; 

f 
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(k)    public  sector  Job  creation  In  accordance 
onlV  with  Section  12(9)  and  Section  16. 

(1)  occupational  upgrading,  for  Individuals 
operating  at  less  than  their  futi  skill  po,tent1al»  primarily 
those  In  entry  level  positions  or  positions  with  little  normal 
advancement  opportunities*    In  any  upgrading  program-- 

{\)    the  positions  for  which  employees  are  being 
upgraded  shall  be  positions  not  regularly  available  to 
entry  level  employees,  and  for  which  adequately , trained 
persons  are  not  avallab^le; 

(2)  the  selection  of  employees  for  upgrading 
shall  be  besed  upon  potential  and  the  lack  of  availability  • 
for  advancement  In  a  normal  promotional  line; 

(3)  the  education  and  sklll^tralnlng  content  of 
the  upgrading  program  shall  provide  employees  with  a  rea- 
sonable progression  resulting  In  quallf locations    for  a 
recognlred  pos1t1or\  ojf  greater  skill  t  responsibility,  re- 
muneration, or  career  advancement  In  the  service  oV  that  ^ 
employer; 

(4)  the  program  shall  be  designed,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  so  that  additional  vacanc-les  are  created  for  new 
entry  level  employees; 

(5)  compensation  shall  be 'paid  by  the  employer 
at  reasonable  rates; 

-  12  . 
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^  (6)    successful  completion  shall  be  expected 

to  result  If/employment  with  the  employer  in  the  occupation 
for  which  the  employee  has  been. upgraded  and  at  not  less 
.  than  the  prevailing  wages* 

(»)    retraining,  for  individuals  receiving  TRA 
assistance,  or  who  have  previously  received  a  bona  fide 
notice  of  impending  laybff.  and  who  are  determined,  pursuant 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  have  little  oppor- 
tunity  to  be  reemployed  in  the  same  or  equivalent  occu-  i 
pation  or  skill  level  within  the  labor  market  area. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 
SECTION  15.    Economic  development  and  employment 
generating  services  are  limited  to  the  following:  ^ 

(a)  activities^which  are  designed  to  expand  net 
employment  in  the  prime  sponsor  jurisdiction;  - 

(b)  activities  which  assist  in  the  development 
of  business  and  are  operated  by  or  primarily  employ,  dis- 
djdvantaged  persons;  and 

(c)  activities  which  coordinate  ESBG  with  the* 
Employment  Initiatives ^Pfo^ram. 

COUNTERCUfCAL  ENTITLEMENTS 
SECTION  16.    (a)    It  is  the  purpose  of  this' program 
to  provide  for  temporary  subsidized  employment  during  periods 
of  high  unemployment.    When  the  local  rate  of  unemployment 
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i$  in  excess  of  6.5X  for  four  consecutive  months,  a  prime 
sponsor  may  receive  funds  on  a  one  year  bas1$  to  be  used 
to  promote-  employment.    Such  funds  shall  be  added  to  the 
block  grant. 

(b)    These  funds  shrll  be  used  for  Public  Sector 
Job  Creation  activities  only  when  the  prime  sponsor  and 
its  Private  Industry  Councl 1  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 


the  local  sector  job  market  cannot  absorb  additional 
trainees..'  J 

(c)    Prime  sponsors  shall  be  encouraged  to  provide 
retfajning  programs  with  these  funds.* 

Id)    Individuals  employed  In  Public  Sector  Job 
Creation  under  this  program  shall  be  paid  Wages  In  accordance 
with  the  local  prevailing  wage  rate  In  their  occupations, 

*  eligi'bility 

r 

SECTION  17.    To  beellglble  for  enrollment  In 
a/t  ESBG  program,  a  person  must  be; 

(a)  economically  dlsadvalTtaged,  and 

(b)  unemployed,  underemployed  or  In  school,  and 

For  any  programs  directed  solely 
toward  youth,  an  enrollee  j^ll  be  at 
least  16  years  of  age  or  |n  school  ex- 
.  ,  cept  for  sudjmer  employment  programs 

wherein  the  minimum  entry  age  shall  be" 
J4  years  of  age,  or 
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(c)'  tny  recipient  of  state  or  federal  welfare 
monies*  Fnod  Stamp  Act  wonleSr  Disability  Income  or^an 
exhaustee  of  Unemployment  insurance  benefits  without  In* 
tervening  employment;  a  recipient  of  benefits  under*  the 
Trade  Readjustment  Act>  who  has  been  certified  In  need  of 
retraining;  an  employee  who  has  been  laid  off  from  a  plant 


-whiclli  has  pernaiigyvtly  closed  rh"<!~wTiose  sicins.are  not 
transferrable  ^0  another  employer  within  35  miles*  or  who 
is  under  proceedings  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  for 
other  than  misdemeanor  offenses*  or  who  has  not  ^ad 
intervening  employment  since  prior' release  from  an  in- 
stitution or  a  handicapped  person  or  veteran  without  In* 
tervening  employment  or  a  displaced  homemaker  shall  be 
eligible  for  participation  in'  these  programs.  ^ 

^  ECONOMICALLY  OISAOVANTAGEO 

*  % 

SEC1[I0N  18.    Economically  disadvantaged  shall  be 
defined  as  havin'g  a  family  income  below  90S  of  the  Bureau, 
of  Labor  Statistics  Lower  Living  Standard. 

AUDITS 

SECTION  19.    In  order  to  assure  that  funds 
provided  under  this  Act'are  used  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions*  each  recipient  shall  — 

(1)    use  such  fiscal*  audit*  and  accounting  , 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (a)    proper  accounting 
for  payments  received  by  it*  and  (b)    proper  disbursement 


15 


of  such  paynents;  j];^  . 

(2)'-  provide  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the .United -States  access  to»  and  the  right  to 
exanine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  as  he 

requires;  and 

(,^)__M«kg  r^uch  reports  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
.  Conptroller  General  of  the  United  States  as  he  requires. 
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Maricopa  County  Skill  Center 


July  17,  198X 


Ifr.'  Bob  Gut  man.  Administrative  Aide 
Senate  Subcoonittee  on 
Bnployaent  and  Productivity  ^ 
4230  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
iraabington,  D.C.  20510 

"   Dear  Mr.  Gutnan: 

Since  I  an  unable  to  testify* in  person  befofe  the  Senate 
Subconrolttee  on  Employment  and  Productivity  on  August  4 
and  5,  I  respectfully  request  that  the  enclosed  testimony 
be  included  ih  the  record. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  contact  me. 
Cordially  yours. 


JzkCtS^  RIDDLE,.  Director 

JFR/mte 
Enclosures  (2) 


j«%r.lUM».o«m^«or        411t  East  Wood  Slrett.PlK'>ix,Ari<OM  ISMO,  (M2)  m4141  U«be.o.to./iifdM<i/0*/«rMr 
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STATEMENT 
■  OF 
JACK  F.  RIDDLE 
.  DBEIECTOR 
MARICOPA.  COUNTY  SKILL  CENTER 
^     PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 


BEFORE  THE* 
SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


CHAIRMAN, 


.   «  THE  HONORABLE  DAN  QUAYLE 


AUGUST  4W  5,  1981 

\     .  . 
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'  UFLOirMBirrAiroTRAIimfOTOUCYQU^ 

What  m  tht  opprofjHatt  cbj^cUvs  of  tmploymfnt  <and  troindiff  po((cy? 

Wa  dteocratic^todety,  th>_bMlc  prtmUe  of  acceti  to  work  and  tht  right  to 
cbooM'«nplo7»«Bt  M  fuad«Atiital«  Uafortuiuttly,  tbtre  is  no  dear  diatinction 
b«tweta  "SBplo7»«nt"  trmua  "IVainiag'  or  "^Sducation"  poUqr*  Ttw  health  fad 

'  wealth  of  the  nation  is  dependent  on  the  productivity  of  ita  dtiseasi  therefore, 
poUdea  affectiaf  theae  critical  iaauea  muat  he  examined  with  the  utmoat  care.  To  ^ 

.  arrive  at  the  appropriate  policy,  the  Bnt  priority  wiU  he  the  crudal  factor  of 
"why*  do  we  have  enploymeat  and  trairiiig  policy* 

Federal  leg^lation  in  tha  Uat  aeventy  years  haa  eatahliahed  the  pattern  of 
e<iual  opportunity  tor  entry  into  the  lahor  force* 

Human  reaource  development  is  affected  by  both  economic  and  aodal 
policy.  The  inveatment  of  reaourcea  in  individuala  versua  capital  and  research  la 
very  complicated  and  it  is  extremely  diffloUt  to  measure  the  return  to  aodety  on  a 
^  short-term  baiia. 

The  potential  decision  of  allocating  reaourcea  to  youth  veraua  adult, 
employed  vertua  unemployed^  disadvantaged  versua  the  highly  motivatedt  the  entry 
level  versua  the  akilled  journeyman  will  vary  with  economic  needs  of  the  country. 
~:TBvate  ixi^utry  in  moat  caaes  la  in  the  profit-making  busit»^as  and  ia  not  equipped 
'  for  or  interested  in  providing  t^  training.  / 

The  economic  effidency  of  education  in  the  change  of  worker  productivity 
must  be  recognized  f^  iU  value  in  changing  the  end  product.  The  thixAorrueai  and 
training  poUdes  of  t^  last  decade  have  relied  mainly  on  income  transfer  rather 
than  training.  In  the  uialysis  of  CBTA  expenditures,  resources  were  channeled  into 
public  service  jobsi  training  allowances  and  support  services  with  a  mlniinum  in  the 
coai  of  actual  training.  Resources,  if  they  are  to  make  a  difference,  must  be  put  on 
the  training  side  of  the  scale.  If  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  skilled  work  force 
ia  to  be  improved  and  productivity  Increaaed,  then  the  inveatment  in  the  actual 
.  training-:not  in^aervice  tralning-rmuat  be  increased*  — 

'  The  importance  of  training  aa  anjnatrum^  of  change  must  be  recognited. 
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Wm  vocatioul  •dttcation  reduce  the  overall  uneaployneBt  rate?  In  both  (fi| 
alMTt-  aad  lottt~term.«nats,  tlie  only  aimvjdr  can  be  yes.  An  iftdividual  with  vocational 
•UUt  ia  ia  demaBd  la  'both  the  pubUc  and  private  aectort*  b  an  exaalnatioa  of  thoee 
ladlviduaia  on  the  welfare  aytteai  or  ia  correction*!  the  comtton  denpmtnator.ia  the  lack 
of  ikiUa.  If  there  ia  an  avaiUbUity  of  a  akilled  work  force,  that  ia  the  beginning  of 
•cenosic  development*  The  need  for  reaeurcea  to  vocational  Mucation  are  paramotmt  to 


2<r    What  'ore  thf  best  methods  for  ccrryfry  out  the  ob/ectivta^V  f  mpCoymtnt  and 
trobUng  poUcy?  ,  '  -  •  , 

*  The  alternatives^  in  eaj^oynent  and  training  policy-  can-  take  a  variety  of 

chaanela  ia  the  atream  of  economic  recovery.  Tax  a^edlt^  in  conjunction  with 
vocational  education  has  been  one  of  the  moat  resourceful  methods* 

j^iU  the  investment  of  dollars  in  tax  credit  with  related  vocational  training 
bring  down  the 'Unemployment  rate?  Will  the  inve|lment  in  n  si«*month  training 
'     program  of  the  entry*level  training  be  the  aame'^value  as  a  *job«bank*  identifying 
the  availability,  of  Joba?  Will  the  work  incentive  training  pr^am  without  quality 
vocational  education  reduce  welfare  costs  in  the  long  ilm? 

The  ori||^l!^bncept  of  CETA  legislation  was  to  establish  prime  sponsors  at 
the  local  l*^i^M|AiB^<  IocmX  decisions  on  employment  and  training.  In  choosing*  if 
necemsry,  betweenlhanging  the  supply  or  demand  of  human  reaources;  the  future 
should  be  an  investment  on  the  supply  sfde.         '  ^ 

By  having  individuals  in  tfhining  torjk  four-hiur  bldtk,  and  in  employment 
for  four  hours,  the  number  of  individuals  trained  could  be  doubled,  and  the  costs  cut 
in  half,  plus  increasing  tfx  income*   The  Anal  product  would  be  better  sUUsi 

'  ^  control  of  punctuality,  maximising  motivation  and  accelerated  productivity.  , 

r 

3,    Should  partieular  groups  In  the  tabor  fctct'be  the  concern  of  employment  and 
tratning  pciicy7 

Targeting  federal  funds  into  vocational  education  will  maximize  retu^  in 
the  investment  over  the  long  pull  in  the  work  force.  The  majority  of  taxes  coipe 

*  See  h(<rteopaCOLKXty  Skllt  Center  Research  StMciy*  p.  iiU  tS;  vidp.  4j  \s2Si  3. 
(Copy  of  Research  Study  attached  he>^to.>  ^ 
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froM  9mfioj9A  worlwr.  For  tte  vMUU«d  tad  laMploytd,  TocatioMl  •ducattoa 
is  tb»  pMifort  to  fuU'f aploTaMt*  For  tte  4ltpUc«d  boatoiAlMr^  it  U  Um  path  to 
•  CiTMr  ^oic««  For  th*  i»c«rc«r«t«it  it  i«  tht  oppotfaaity  to  cootributt  to 
iodttr*  For  tlM  wtUM  ctttst^  it  is  a  w«y  of  brssUsf  tlM  povtrty^cydt*  Vo€«- 
tioMl  •4ttcation  ia  umj  mvf  it  Uks  tbt  wsmtk  of  tbt  aioraiac  tus«  yoa  csb  exist 
>  witlMMt  itf  but  yott  wiU  »ot  contimis  to  grow  is  s  co^ttitivt  sods  ty* 

4.  .What  <rt  Vm  oppropr(ot«  rtlotionsMpt  bttwttn  fsdtrol,  ttott  ond  locot  ffov- 
#mm«nt0  bi  tht  ftmdU^  4i<<0n  «id  odmtntstrotton  of  tmploymsnt  ond^trdnirig 
pro^wfur  .^^  '  \' 

Hm  priaiary  rsUtiooship  smoag  ths  thrts  tevsls  sl»uld  bs  om  of  iaWds- 
psndtftco  on  om  saotbsr  sad  tbs  ttadsrstsadiag  of  thm  scops  of  rs^ooslbiUty  smong 
» tboss  in  sutboHty.  Ibt  flow  of  comauaicstloa  must  bs  imnsdists  sad  uadsrstsad- 
abls.  ki  sdditioBt  Ibsrs  aust  be  sa  sUmsat  of  trust  if  tbsrs  is  to  bs^,  scceptsacs 
of  autual  objsc0Tss« 

/% 

RstiUUsstloa  of  tbs  sconoay.ia  a  frss  aatioa  rsquirss  sU  slcacats  to  wdrk 
ia  coassat  with  oas  saotbsr*  Oas  coaaoa  sisasat  is  to  aaxiaiss  utilisation  ia  aU^ 
systsas  ia  tbs  vocatloaal  sducatloa  procsis«  Vocstlooal  education  is  a  predss 
scisacs  -of  trsasfsrriaff  sidlls  sad  kaowlsdfs  froa  individual  to  iadividusL  How  it  is 
dons  caa  tabs  asay  routss.  li  caa  bs  ^^wsaticsibipt  dassrooa  trainiag,  oB*the-Job 
traiaiaf  or  say  coaUaatioa;  It  caa  bs  tbrougb  tbs  public  or  priYsts  sducatloa 
systsa.  It  csa  be  loag  or  short  or  a  lifstiae«  It  is  tbs  aoldiag  of  skills  sad  abilities 
iato  a  procsts  t)»t  csa  be  aboabed  iato  a  functioalag  result*  It  aust  be  recogt^sed 
that  tbjs  procea  requires  resources  froa4hs  local*  state  sad  federsl  levels. 

5.  What  ti  ths  oppifoprlats.role  of  the  priyntp  sector  in  the  <ks(gn  end  lmpL%mmttaUon 
of  smptoymsnt  and  training  pplicyf 

The  raaUications':of  the  role  of  ^  private' sector  ia  the  desiga  of  tbs 
trsiaiag  policy  caa  be  ss  varied  as  tbs  auaber  of  businesses  ia  a  coaauaity.  One 


j  thing  ia  coaaoo  wl^eaployers  is  that  they  all  waat  the  best  f  aployee  tbey  caa 

I  get  for  .the  price  they  can  afford  to,  pay*  b  tbe  voc^ionsl  educstioa  arena,  tbe 

j  strength  of  ths  prograa  rslys  earths  contri^tions  frofliSpifeaeot  and  labor* 

I  A  eon^ibutioa  of  the  pHyate  sector  is  tbe  role^^iTeaployer  in  the  cooper- 

:        *       stive  training  or  intemsbips  of  vocational  stud^ts*        actual  experience  in  tbe 
reinforceaeat  of  learned  Udlls  produces  a  bettcr/and^ore  satisfied  eaployee. 

•  •  '    *'  * 

•-'3  - 

•  ■      ■  *  •  . 
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Each  year  mSUions  are  expended  on  job  adve^tUing;  whereas,  an  employer,  through, 
co-op  protrami,  can  hire  an  employee  motivated  to  learn  with  a  minimum  of  risk 
and  capital  expended*  Expanded  career  information,  developed  loyalty  and  a 
chance. to  learn  or  experience  the  alternatives  between  education  and  work  are 
expanded  by  employer  participatico. 

Mvate  sector  involitfWent  means  open  communication  and  understanding  of 
tlie  .education  process.  It  means  recognition  of  the  value  of  education  through 
adequate  remuneration  (or  the  skills  required. 

Cm  tht  <Mv$ne  Mts  of  programs  ^hichr  constitute  the  empioyment  and  training 
program  be  coordinated! 

The  common  point  of  misunderstanding  «nd  distnut  in  ejnployment  and 
training  prog^ms  is  the  confusion  between  income  transfer  and  the  actual  pro- 
viding of  service.  In  some  circles  CETA  became  a  four-letter  word  because  in 
many  cas^  the  process  was  abused*  Major  cities  laid  off  individuals  and  hired  them 
back  under  CETA  to  save  local  tax  dollars.  Ibese  on-the-job  programs  provided* 
cheap  labor;  vocational  training  programs  were  provided  by  unqualified  and  un- 
trained instructors.  Competency-based  instruction  was  provided  with  very  little 
competency.  -       '  »  ^ 

In  taring  to  understand  the  mix  of  training  methods,  one  has  to  differentiate 
among  training,  transfer  payments  and  the  purchase  of  services^  Under  CETA, 
prime  sponsors  purdiase  vocational  training  and  support  services  from  vocational 
institutions,  private  schools,  skill  centers,  commxmity  colleges  or  community-based 
organisations.  They  also  give  an  allowance  to  students  attendi>*q  school. 

In  the  variety  of  needs  to  be  satisfied,  it  is  obvious  th^t  a  coordination 
fsctcr  bo  provided.  It  b  also  rccogr.i2cd  that  for  the  major  delivery  of  services, 
vocational  education  will  need  sufficient  resources  to  produce  the  anticipated 
outcomes  of  a  productive  work  force.       could  be  recommended  that  sufficient 


resources 


be  provided  in  the  assessment  process. 


If  individual 


through  proper  asse  sment 


can  only  motivate  themselves,  many  resources  can  be  saved 


Have  employm/efit  end  training  programs  worked? 

Tlye  question  of  defining  success  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Depending  on 
your  age  and  war  experien^^e,  one  can  say  the  G.L  Bill  was  a  successful  employment 
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program.  Voc«tl<m«l  programi  where  94%  are  pUce4  in  employment  are  considered 
a  succew.  Hie  CETA  program,  when  it  Is  not  competing  with  a  recession,  has^many 
elements  of  success,  ^ 

rl  •  / 

Short-term  TocatioQal  training  of  nursing  assistants  may  have  small  mone- 
tary rewards,  but  it  can  motivate  an  individual  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  health  care 
profession.  Entry-level  training  in  welding,  auto  mechanics  and  drafting  opens  the 
doors  to  rewarding  careers  in  many  trades*  Typing  can  lead  to  word  processing  to 
computers  to  office  management  in  a  short  span  of  time.  In  retrospect,  voca-tional 
education  c»i  be  the  magic  elinr  in  transforming  the  tmemployed  into  a  productive 
and  profitable  work  force* 


I 
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ABSTRACT 

TOs^rep^Jrt  describes  the  ocquisition  of  a  statistical  base  and  the  result  of  a  two-port 
study  using  the  bose.  ,  '  , 

The  first  port  of  the  study  concerns  woge  doto  of  the  survey  group;  the  second  port 
concerns  the  effectiveness  of  training  received  by  the  survey  group. 

•*/  •  * 

In  addition,  certain  subjective  conclusions  ore  drawn  concerning  the  Moricopo  County 
Skill  Center.  These  conclusipns  are  based  on  statements  mode  by  the  survey  group,  and 
observations  ond. interaction  cf  the  survey  teann  while  employed  at  the  subject  vocational 
institution; 
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SYNOPSIS  • 


This  study  wos  prepored  by  the  Fo!low-Up  Reseorch  Teom  of  the  Moricopo  County  Skill 
Cenj-er*  in  Phoenix,  Arizono,  end  wos  underwritten  with  Federol  funding. 

Reported  within  is  V^urVey  of  adults  drown  from  the  ronks  of  the  unemployed  ond 
underemployed  who  were  vocofionolly  trolned  ot  this  Skill  Center,  ond  who  completed 
troining  in  the  two^ycor  period  from  Morch,  1975  thro*.'gh  February,  1977.  The  survey? 
wos  completed  Jn  Moy  of  1978.  -  ' 

The  Qool  of  the  survey  wos  to  gother  os  much  meoningful  information  os  possible  on  o 
moximum  number  bf  those  who  hod  been  .through  o  course  of  instruction  ot  this  odult 
vocotlonol  troining  institution.       ^  '  >  ^ 

The  survey  wos  conducted  by  telephone  interviews.  Groduot^s  were  osked  obout  their 
present  rote  of  poy,  whether  they  hod  used  their  troining  on  the  job,  ond,  if  unemployW, 
were  they  ovoiloble  for  work.  A  totol  of  628  individuals  were  interviewed  by  the  Foljpw- 
Up  Team. 

V  *• 
The  survey  confirmed  the  effectiveness  of  Troining  in  thot  92%  of  the  groduotes  hod  ot 
some  time  found  o  job  utilizing  their  skills.  The  populor  notion  thot  people  receivir>9 
some  form  of  government  ossistonce  tend  to  prefer  the  "hondout"-tp  "honest  lobor"  wos 
disproved.  Of  those  ovoiloble  for  work. (not  disobled,  not  pregnont,  etc.),  82%  were  , 
employed  ot  the  time  they  were  interviewed.  This  figure  is  oil  the  more  remorkoble 
when  it  ti  remembered  thot  the  survey  group  was  drown  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  overage  wage  of  those  employed  wos  $3.80  per  hour,  or  $657.^*0  per  month.  'At  thot 
poy  rote,  eoch  working  groduote  repoys  the  cost  of  the  troinjng,  through  income  toxes 
withheld,  in  slightly  more  thon  eleven  (II)  months.  Even  more  impressive  is  the  foct  that 
the  tr^ning  costs  of  oil  groduotes  ore  repoid  from  income  toxes  paid  by  working 
groduotes  within  obout  o  yeor  ond  one-holf  ofter  they  complete  their  troTnlng. 

This  report  presents  the  definitive  evidence  thot,  regordless  of  their  bockground,  those^ 
who  ore  sincere  in  the  effort  to  goin  on  employoble  skill  con  get  o  good  job  when  given 
the  troining,  confidence,  ond  the  opportunity. *  It  olso  proves  the  volue  of  on  olternotive 
ond  $upplenr>entol  educotionol  system  for  those  who  need  and  wont  this  type  of 
opportunity. 
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L  BACKCR0UM3:  A  Short  History  of  the  Maricopo  County  Skill  Center 

The  Moricopa  County  Skill  Center  i$  on  odult  vocotionol  troining  focility  which  hcs  been 
in  existence  since  I96A.  It  is  designed  primorily  to  troin  unemployed,  underemployed,  or 
otherwise  disodvontoged  odults.  Less  thon  5%  of  the  Center's  :troinees  ore  employed 
when  they  stort  c losses.  ^  ^  '     %  k 

Of  the  people  troined  ot  the  Skill  Center,  obout  90%  .ore  referred  by  voripus  ogencifcs, 
e.g.,  CETA;  META;  WIN;  Migrant  Opportunity  Progrom;  The  Arizona  "Division  of 
.Vocotionol  Rehobilitotion;  ond  the  Deportment  of  Corrections.  For  thfs  90%,  the  cost  of 
troimng  is  poid  by  ond  through  their  respective  agencies.  In  oddition,  these  troinees  ore 
paid  0  stipend,  or  troining  otiowonce,  through  their  ogencies,  bosed  upon  the  nurr\|>er  of 
dependents  eoch  hos.  Another  5%  of  the  troinees  pay  their  own  doily  tuition  ond  receive 
no  stipend  or  ollowonce  during  the  time  they  ore  being  trained^ 

One  of  the  more  innovotive  progroms  ot  the  Skill  Center  involves  the  work  wlth«^troinees 
who  hove  been  in  serious  trouble  with  the  low.  No  other  Skill  Center  in  the  country  con 
motch  Moricopo  County  Skill  Center's  success  with  this  most  difficult  doss  of  trotnee. 

Moricopa  County  Skill  Center  is  currently  working  with  two  groups  of  troinees  who  ore 
presently  incorceroted,  in  joil  or  \h  prison,  ond  transported  to  closs  in  the  morning  ond 
bock  to  their  respective  focilities  ot  night.  One  ofnhe  progroms  mointoins  o  current 
enrojiment  of  38  individuals  In  vorious  clusters;  the  other,  o  pilot  project,  hos  enrolled 
women  fl^m  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Arizono  Stote  Prison.  Also  troined  ot  the 
Skill  Center  ore  people  from  o  locol  Ex-Offender  Progrom  who  ore  on  either  probation  or 
porole  for  felony  convifctions,  or  who  hove  o  drug-reloted  problem. 

Since  its  Inception  in  I96A,  more  thon  13,000  Arizonons,  or  opproximotely  80%  of  those 
who  begon  troining,  hove  completed  o  course  of  study  ot  the  Center.  AAore  thon  75%  of 
the  groduotes  ore  ploced  directly  into  jobs  upon  groduotion.  The  MCSC  progrom  is 
sponsored  ond  odministered  by  the  Moricopa  Conriiyjunlty  College  District.  Of  70  skill 
centers  throughout  the  United  Stotes,  the  Moricopb  County  Skill  Center  is  recognized  os 
one  of  the  top  three. 

The  instructioool  system  is  based  on  on  "open-entry/open-exit"  mode  which  is 
individualized  to  the  needs  of  eoch  troinee.  The  open-entry/open-exit  mode  meons  thot 
new  students  enter  ongoing  dosses  every  Mondoy,  progress  occording  to  -their  own 
copabilitles,  ond  "flroduote"  os  soon  as  they  ore  job-reody.  Groduotion  is  held  every 
Fridoy^ofternoon  for  those  who  "^complete  troining  thot  wf  ek, 

Moricopa  County  Skill  Center  hos  the  copobility  to  occommodote  up  to  WO  troinees  ot 
ony  one  time.  At  the  time  of  this  survey,  course  "clusters"  include:  Air  Conditioning 
Mechanics;  Auto  Body  Point  ond  Repair;  Automotive  Mechanics;  Basic  Banklngi  Coshier 
Soles;  Clerlcol;  Culinory  Arts;  Electronics  Fobrlcotion;  Hotel/Motel  Hospitolity;  Mochine 
Trodes;  Meot  Cutting;  Medicol  Transcriber;  Nursing  Assistant;  Welding;  ond  the  reloted 
educotion  necessory  for  job  skills  in  eoch  cluster  oreo.-  This  concept  is  so  flexible  thot  o 
closs  con  be  snorted  or  discontinued  on  30  doys*  notice,  occording  to  lobor  market 
demands. 

A  close  working  relotionship  is  mointoined  with  privote  business  ond  industry  through  the 
medium  of  Advisory  Boards.  TKere  is  o  Boord  for  each  of  the  troining  progror*^ 
(dusters),  comprised  of  members  representing  the  various  coreer  fields.  These 
professionals  provide  guidonce  ond  support  to  help  mointoin  troining  progronis  on  o 
constontly  updoted  bosis. 
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Whenever  need  for  a  new  progrom  is  indicated,  on  Advisory  Boord  is  formed,  and  the 
program  is  developed  in  concert  with  the  employers  who  seek  the  people  with  the  job 
skills  to  be  taught.    The  Advisory  Boords  moy  olso  recommend  discontinuonce  of  a 
■  program.  ^ 

In  order  to  provide  Skill  Center  trainees  with  a  cleor  chonnel  of  communication  with  the 
Director,  there  is  a  Troinee  Advisory  Board.  This  Boord  is  comprised  of  appomt'jd  or 
elected  representatives  from  eoch  training  cluster,  ond  is  governed  by  off|cers  elected  by 
the  Boord  members,*  A  representative  from  the  Administrative  Staff  attends  the 
meetings  os  a  guest*  The  Troinee  Advisory  Boord  provides  the  Director  with  input  from 
the  trainee  body,  initiates  end  coordinotes  troinee  activities,  and  is  the  self-government 
committee  for  the  trainees. 
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^    II.  StiwEYS:  Research  and  Findings 


The  Moricopo  County  Skill  Center  conceived  this  Research  Project  cs  o  vehicle  which 
Could  provide  the  answers  to  o  number  of  questions: 

1)  What  hoppens  to  trainees  ofter  they  ieove  the.Skill  Center? 

2)  Are  they  usirfg;^he  skills  they  were  troined  for  ot  the  Center? 
'  3)  What  do  they  thu  ^  af  their  trolning? 

How  long  does  it.toke  for  the'overoge  grodyote  to  repay  the  troining  costs? 
'  5)  Do  the  graduates  hove  ony  useful  suggestions  for  improving  the  troining? 

The  FoHow-Up  Research  Teonn  was  organized  to  onswer  these  questions,  ond  to  develop 
other  useful  informotion  thot  would  be  meoningful.  The  Teom,  Consisting  of  the  teom 
coptoin»  two  odmiKistrotive  oides,  ond  two  clerk-typists,  begon  setting  up  the  project 
^  ccrly  in  August  of  1977,  ond  filed  their  final  report  neor  the  end  of  Moy,  1978* 

STATJSTICAL  FiRDtNGS 

It  wos  decided  to  ottempt  to  confoct  oil  Moricopo  County  Skill  Center  troineej'^ho  had 
been  groduoted  in  the  two-yeor  period  betwee<!i  Morch,  1 975^' and  Februory,  1977, 
inclusive.  Of  opproximotely  2,500  Skill  Center  groduotes  in  this  period,  628  still  living  in 
Moricopo  County  were  octyally  interviewed.  Since  this  number  constituted  obout  25%  of 
the  groduotes,  it  wos  decided  not  to  pursue  people  living  outside  the  county. 

The  specific* sjotistico I  doto  developed  on  oil  groduotes  included: 

I)  their  present  rote  of  pay; 
'    2)  whether  fliey  hod  ever  used  their  skills  on  o  job; 

3)  if  unemployed,  were  they  ovoilol^je  for  employment; 

k)  how  long  it  tot<es  o  working  groduote  to  repoy  troining  costs. 

In  order  to  develop  nneoningf ul  doto  ond  usoble  responses  in  the  most  efficient  monner,  o 
qy^stionnoire  (ottoched  hereto  os  Exhibit*  A)  wos  designed  to  be  useo  in  on  orol 
interview.  This»  method  pr9vided  the  flexibility  to  get  useful  troining  ond  job-related 
comments  from  groduotes. 

Storting  with  informotion  token  from  the^  recofd  files  of  former  trainees,  several 
ot  tempts  were  mode  ot  vorious  times  of  the  morning,  ofter  noon  ond  evening,  to  complete 
on  interview  with  eoch  groduote.  If  it  was  in^possible  to  contoct  the  groduotes  by  phone, 
o  finol  ottempT  wos  mode  by  sending  o  postcord  (see  Exhibit  8)  to  their  lost-known 
oddresit  oskjng  them  to  contact  the  school. 

Of  the  628  people  interviewed  by  the  Follow-Up  Teom,  o  totol  of  55  (8.8%)  were 
unovoiloble  for  work  becouse  they  were  continuing  their  educotion,  or  they  were 
disabled,  or  they  hod  o  chonge  in  their  fomily  situotion  (e.g.,  pregnoncy,  remarriage 
etc.).  Of  the  remoining  573  groduotes  who  were  ovoiloble  for  employment,  A7I  (82.8%) 
were  employed  in  some  copocity.  It  should  olso  be  noted  that  o  full  75.3%  (A7 1  of  628)  of 
those  contocted  hod  jobs.  Exhibit  C,  ottoched,  gives  o  breokdown  by  cluster. 
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The  overage  monthly  wqge,  hereafter  referreci  to  os  the  AMWJs  based  on  an  assumption"^ 
thot  ^och  person  worked  forty  W)  hours  per  week,  four  and  one-third  (a- 1/3)  weeks  per 
nnonth.  All  wage  information  was  transposed  by  this  method  to  enable  us  to  include  all 
~^  responses  in  the  survey.  The  data  wgs  odjusted  to  reflect  the  current  Federal  minimum 
wage  of  $2.65  per  hour.« 

The  AMW  of  all  those  surveyed,  working  or  not,  was  $'»9a.78.  Based  on  the  'v?!  people 
surveyed  who  were  employed,  the  AMW  of  employed  groduates  was  SfiSy.W,  or,  in  hourly 
wage  terms,  $3.80  per  hour.  Exhibit  D  shows  average  wage  by  cluster. 

If  the  averoge  employed  graduate  Is  paid  on  a  month ly-t>osis,  with  one  exemption 
claimed,  the  incorne  tax  .withheld  on  $W.78  per  month  is  |556.50.  At  this  rate,  the„ 
training'  cost  of  any  Skill  Center  graduate  is  repaid  through  tax  dollars  in  just  over  19 
months.  In  other  words,  within  about  one  end  one-half  (lVl/2)  years  of  graduation  from 
the  Skill  Genter,  each  graduate's  training  cost  is  repaid  to  the  taxpayers. 

/  > 
VETERANS' SURVEY 

In  oddition  to  the  Research  Project  initiated  by  the  school,  the  Veterans'  Administration  ^ 
required  surveys  of  nine  (9)  of  the  training  areos.  Tfie  Veterans'  surveys  were  to^how 
that  at  leost  50%  of  the  people  who  complefed  their  studies  between  March  I,  1975,  and 
February  28,  1977,  and  who  were  not  ur^available  for  employment,  had  been  employed  in 
the  occupation  for  which  they  had  been  trained.  A  summary  of  the  results  reported  to 
Veterans'  Administration  is  attached  as  Exhibit  E. 

School  records  show  that  1,6^3  persons  in  the  reported  .clusters  completed  or 
discontinued  training  within  this  two-year  period.  Of  these,  5^*6  discontinued  their  Skill 
Ceijter  troining  for  various  personal  reosons.  One  (4)  person  was  omitted  from  these 
surveys  becouse  he  was  on-octiye  duty  in  the  Air  Force  while  in  school. 

Omitting  the  n-fi-completers  left  1,096  persons  to  be  surveyed.  Of  these,  983  were 
"contocted"  thrCMgh  phone  calls,  record  inforn^ption,  postcards,  letters,  and  employers. 
If  f^ecord  Office  information  showed  a  person  hod  obtained  a  job  using  the  skills 
developed  while  o*  the  Skill  Center,  no  personal  interview  wos  required.  The  Reseorch 
Team  was  unoble  ic  contact  1 13  persons.  No  response  was  received  frOm  182  who  were 
conto<^ed,  including  those  who  refused  to  onswer  tl^e^ questionnaire. 

The  V.  A.  lists  exomples.of  people  "unovailoble  for  employment'^  ond  hence  not  included 
in  the  survey.  Some  examples  ore: 

I 

I)  femole  completers  who  cannot  work  at  the  present  time  due  to  pregnancy 
'  or  hoving  children  ot  home; 
^     individuols  who  obtain  a  better  job  in  a  field  not  reloted  to  their  skill  training. 
3)  individuals  who  ore  presently  in  school; 

^i)  individuals  who  took  the  training  for  their  own  personal  enrichment^ 
5)  individuals  who  become  disobled  after  troining. 

Skill  Center  graduates  "unovoiloble  for  employment"  included  23  people  who  continued 
their  educotlon  in  some  higher  form,  such  os  attending  a  :onfTfnunity  college,  college,  or 
technical  school,  oncfsix  groduates  who  had  to  stay  home  with  their  children.  There  were 
46  exemptions  for  people  who  found  better  paying  jobs  and  were  no  longer  looking  for 
work  in  thefr  field  of  troining.    The  response  rote,  odjusted  for  exclusions,  wos  717 
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people.  Of  these,  ^1  were  employed  in  the  type  of  work  for  which  they  had  been  troined, 
ond  18  were  in  a  closely  related  type  which  required  a  substantial  usage  of  the  skills  they 
had  learned, 

Uiing  the  above  figures,  89,^%  (6^1  of  717)  of  the  graduoted  trainees  had  been  employed 
in  the  type  of,  work  for  whici.  there  were  trained,  and  91,9%  (659  of  717)  had  been 
employed  in  the  some  or  a  closely  related  type  of  work,  ThFs  cumulative  report,  with  a 
breakdown  of  percentages,  is^ott ached  as  Exhibit  F, 


GRADUATES'  COMMEI^JTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS'  ' 

The  comments  and  suggestions  offered  by  the  Skill  Center  graduates  hove  beea 
overwhelmingly  positive.  Only  a  small  minority  of  the  responses  coXild  be  categorized  as 
negative.  The  vast  n>ajority  of  the  graduates'  remarks  were  that  they  thought  their 
training  while  at  the  Skill  Center  was  good,  thorough,  and  effective  in  their  endeavor. 

Even  people  who  were  no  longer  working  with  their  skills  were  largely  positive  about 
their  experience  at  the  Skill  Center,  Some, of  these  people  stated  thot  their  troining 
motivated  them  to  find  work,  even  if  not  in  the  skill  for  which  they  hod  troi.'^ed,  < 

^' A  number  of  responses  praised  the  teachers  ond  aides  of  the  various  clusters,  the  staff, 
ond  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  Skill  Center,  A  typical  response  was:  "I  learned  whot 
I  neejded  for*  my  job  from  instructors  who  were  helpful  and  patient;  it  was  an  enjoyable 
learning  experience,"  ♦  < 

One  groouote  said  that  she  was  on  ex-offender  while  attending  the  Skill  Center,  She 
expected  the  "cold  shoulder"  treatment,  but  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  the 
opposite.  She  noted  that  the  Skill  Center  stoff  was  interested  in  helping  her  build  for  the 
future,  rather  than  reJiving  her  post  mistakes.  While  at  school,  she  was  selected  as 
"Trainee  of  the  Month,"  and  after  groduation  she  found  a  good  job.  She  credits  the  S^kill 
^Cfnier  with  helping  her;  "turn  (her)  life  around," 
\  i 
Approximately  90%  of  the  graduates  of  the  Nurse  Aide  progrom  expressed  interest  in 
upgrading  their  skills  to  qualify  as  a  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  (LPN),  However,  a  large 
percentage  of  these  people  were  the  head  of  their  household,  and  felt  they  could  not 
continue  their  training  unless  financiol  atd  was  available.  They,  also  felt  the  Skill  Center 
traming  experience  would  moke  for  better  LPNs  and  better  patf^Vcore,  because  of  the 
foundation  it  had  laid,  > 

A  fev/  of  the  positive  suqqestions  received  included  ideas  for  improving  the  trame6s'  job 
interview  skills^  a  suggestion  for  including  ornomentol  iron  work  in  the  Welding  cluster; 
ond  suggestions  that  some  understanding  of  humqn  relations  would  help  people  who  run 
into  personolity  conflicts  on  their  jobs,  ^ 


PEOPLE  NOT  USING  THEIR  TRAINING 

^  ^-  ^  • 

The  Follow-Up  Team  woi  asked  to  include  in  the  survey  a  statistic  reflecting  the 
pcfcontoge  of  people  working  who  were  still  using  their  Skill  Center  (/roming. 
f^reliminary  findings  showed  that  from  25%  to  30%  of  employed  graduates  were  no  longer 
using  their  troining.  However,  it  is  now  concluded  that  this  statistic  is  unimportant  since 
more  that  90%  of  the  groduotes  start  out  using  their  skills.  People  in  general  tend  to 
change  careers  during  their  lifetime  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  following. 
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An  exomple  of  o  conrinr>on  reoson  for  not  using  o  skill  is  Ms.  O:  3he  [lad  quit  school  In  the 
lOth  grode,  hod  two  children,  ond  hod  been  divorced  when  she  storted  Her  troining.  It 
wos  12  ycors  since  she  hod  left  school,  ond  the  only  job  experience  she  hod  hod  wos  with 
Jock?ln-Th^oxr  While  Ms.  O  wos  troining  in  the  Bosic  Bonking  cjluster  ot  the  Center, 
^^,:She  studied  for  possed  her  G.E.D.  test.  She  hod  hopes  of  beconriing  o  bonk  teller,  but 
when  shtf^wQs  groduoted  loto  in  the'yeor,  the  bonks  werfe  hiring  only  experienced  tellers 
for  the  Chris^mos  rush.  Although  hot  hired  os  o  teller,  one  of  the  bonks  did  hire  her  to 
work  in  tMi^^ndery  os  o  troinee,  becouse  her  Skill  Center  certificote  showed  thot  she 
wos^willing  to  leorn  ond  could  be  troined. 

Ms.  D.  stoted  tKot  the  Skill  Center  did  o  qreot  job  of  building  her  self-confidence, 
p^jrticulorly  through  the  G.E.O.progrom.  She  soid  thot  when  she  conre  to  the  Skill  Center 
sne  thbught  ofAnerself  os  o  worthless  person,  suited  only  for  nnehiol  jobs.  When  she 
r>ossed  her  G.E.Di  test,  she  began  to  see  thot  the  confidence  her  instructors  hod  in  her 
ol}ilities  wos  not  unfounded.  Since  then,  she  hos  been  confident  sh^  con  Ijorn  virtually 
ony  job  where  there  is  o  troinee 'opportunity.  Her  present  position  with  the  bonk  is 
procticol  proof  thot  she  is  correct.  Like  nnony  people  in  the  work  force,  she  "fell  into"  o 
job  she  likes  ond  does  not  wish  to  leove. 

The  su?vey  olso  uncover'id  two  other  moin  reosons  for  o  coreer  choSge  decision— the  most 
"obvious  being  rrtoney*  People  working  ot  jobs  on  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scole,  os 
well  OS  most  other  people,  will  frequently  chonge  fields  when  th^y  hcv#»  o  chonce  to 
increose  their  eorning  power.  The  most  frequent  exomple  here  is  thi  person  who  gets  an 
offer  to  work  in  on  oreo  such  os  the  construction  field  ot  pay  ronging  from  $7.00  per  hour 
or  more. 

The  other  reoson  comrnonly  given  wos  o  fundomentol  decision,  oosed  upon  lock  of 
.  sotisfoction  with  the  field,  to  Iqove  thot  coreer  permonently.  This  wds  the  leost  common 

-  ground  for  not  using  skiUs  for  which  they  hod  been  troined.  As  on  exomple,  one  of  the 
Nurse  Aide  grbduotes  quit  her  job  becouse  the  work  otmosphere  mode  her  feel 
depressed.  She  returned  td^  her  former  field,  interior  decoroting,  rot jier  thon  continue  in 
on  environment  which  gove  her  no  job  sotisfoctipn.^  ' 
;  ' 
When  considered  in  light  of  these  exorjiples,  most  people  would  og^e  thot  the  cruciol 
factor  is  thot  these  people  ore  working.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  they  ore  still 
utilizing  their  skill  troining  seems  to  be"  secondory  to  the  foct  thot  they  ore  now 

^productive  members  of  the  work  force. 
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111*  PROFILES 


The  followmg  ore  profiles  of  some  groduotes  of  whom  the  Skill  Center  is  justiflobly 
proud.  They  ore  outstonding  exomples  ot  who!  people,  who  were  formerly  looked  upon  by 
society  ps  its  leost  productrve  members,  con  ochieve  when  givpn  the  op^rtunity. 

Ms.  H  is  o  remorkoble  exomple  of  o  Skifl  Center  gro^pote  who  utilized  her  nurse  oide 
troining,  and  continued  fo  irpprove  herself.  At  the  oge  of  kB,  Ms*  M  become  o  Licensed 
Procticol  Nurse  <Qnd  credits  her  Skill  Center  troining  ond  instructors  for  qiving  her  the 
confidence  ond  Initiotiv'e  to  go  on  ond  reoch  her  gool.  She  feels  tbot  on  LPN  progrom  at 
the  Skill  Cfcnter  would  be  fontostic.  She  thinks  LPNs  who  hove  previously  been  Nurs^ 
Aides  give  more  potient  core,  ond  disploy  increosed  understonding  of^relotionships  with 
the  Nurse  Aides  on  therhospitol  stoff*  Commenting  on  her  excel  I  progress,  Ms-  H*s 
instructors  stoted,  "She  set  high.stondords  for  herself*  If  she>Jns/iot  pleosed  with  Ker^ 
work,  she  would  voluntorily  repeot  it  until  she  found  it  ocfeptoEMe."'  -  * 

Mr.  N  imi^iigroted  from  o  foreign  country  in  which  English  wos,  ot  best,  o  third 
language.  He  worked  hord,  overconr^e  the  longuoge  borrier  ond  l^pcome  "Troinee  of  the 
Month."  He.did  on  exrellent  job  in  utiliztog  his  Skill  Center  troining.  He  was  groduoted 
from  the  outo  mechonics  cluster  ond,  is  now  employed  by  o  locol  outo  deoler;  his 
j?mp|oyer  bos  high  proise  for  his  dependobility  ond  enthusiosm.  Mr*  N  is  olso  pleosed  with 
Kts  own  progress  ond  is  now  moking''$i».  15  on  hour,  plus  commission.  He  has  been  oble  to 
support  his  wife  ond  ,five  chiI(Jren,  ond  credits  the  Skill  Center  for  giving  him  the 
opportunity  ond  troining  needed  to  become  self-sufficient  in  the  United  Sfotes.  He 
suggested  fhot  some  students  need  more  time  thon  others  becouse  of  longuoge 
difficulties  ond  thot  on  English  closs  would  hove  been  very  helpful  to  him.  The  Moricopo 
County  Skill  Center  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing  o  progrom  to  bring  the  English 
longuoge  skills  of  oil  troiriees  td  ot  leost  the  eighth  grode  level. 

Another  interview  wos  conducted  with  Ms.  A  ot  her  job  during  working  hours.  When  o 
request  wos  mode  to  Ms.  A*s  cmploy^fr  for  permission  to  conduct  on  on-the-job  follow-up, 
he  stoted  that  he  wos  unowore  of  the  Skill  Center  ond  the  foot  thot  she  wo;s  one  of  its 
groduotes.  He  soid  that  Ms.  A  wos  the  cornerstone  of  his  heolth  testing  buiMess,  ond 
tlKJt  if  she  were  on  exomple  of  the  groduotes  that  the^Skill  Center  troined,  if  must  be  o 
terrific  progrom.  *  . 

Ms.  A  hod  been  job-ploced  ofter  eight  "weeks  of  troining,  ond  she  stoted  thot  the 
instructors  olded  her  rapid  progress  by  encourogvifj  her  ond  helping  her  recognize  her  own 
CnpobUities.  At  her  job  she  ron  oil  office  functions  ond  octed  os  o  l^eolth  tester  where 
needed. 

\ 

As  o  finol  exomple,  Ms.  W  wos  recently  named  Vocotionol  Trainee  of  the  Yeor  for  tho- 
Sjpte  of  Arizono.  When  she  storied  her  course  in  Coshier  Sales,  she  wos  o  29-yeor-old 
divorcee  with  five^'children  to  support,  ond  her  formol  educotion  hbd  ended  in  the  seventh 
grode.  Even  though  she  wos  in  troining  for  only  eleven  weeks,  she  not  only  completed  her/ 
coshier  soles  troining,  she  olso  completed  lier  G.E.O.  tests,  as  well  os  o  mini-course  in 
bosic  bonking.  Her  Instructor  remembered  her  os  storting  out  with  o  low  opi'..on  of 
))cfseif,  but  her  outgoing  personolity  ond  quick  mind  mode  her  o  noturol  leoder  in  closs 
ond  she  helped  many  other  students  by  acting  os  o  teocher*s  monitor.  Her  job  supervisor 
sold  thot  she  hod  the  best  work  altitude  of  ony  of  his  coshier^,  ond  that  her  personolity 
made  her  o  fovorire  of  the  customers.  He  olio  soid  tho}  he'volued  her  so  highly  oi  on 
employee  that  he  hod  resisted  oil  efforts  to  hove  her  tronsferred  from  his  store  ond 
would  continue  tb  do  so. 
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IV.  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  REASONS  BEHIND  THE  SUCCESS 

} 

'a$  the  dota  cf  this  report  shows,  a  significant  mojority  of  groduotes  hove  done  ^uite 
well,  especially  in  light  of  their  prior  boekgrouod.  The  reason  for  the.r  success  cor.  be 
troced  to  two  main  sources: 
•  {)  The  indivicfcxjistheimelvesdkidc  they  can  chonge  their  life  potte^^^ 
,  2)  The  stoff  of  the  Marfcapo  County  Skill  Center,  who  prav:de  the  atmosphere  thot 
encourages  such  chonge.^.  .  * 

All  students  who  enroll  at  the  Skill  Center  Ve  unique  in  their  owrt  wo^/;  ^<^yj^^^ 
'"failed-  at  some  point  in  their  lives.  Whether  this  ^failure"  was  m  school.  "^°"«°9«vOr 
work  is  not  bs  impcrt^nt  os  the  negative  effect  it  hod  on  th^.r  own  s^lf-imogc  Mony 
ir^oming  trainees ^mply  state  their  gool  OS  «ta  learn  a  sk.ll  and  get  °9C^ job/  When  . 
they  leave,  they  have  done  more  than  complete  their  tfaming--they  hove  chonged  the 
way  thc^see  th^msefves.  •  ,  ; 

Tl)e  princ^pol  couse  of  the  improvement ^n  attitude  comes^  from  within  tf>e  individual 
trained.  At  some  point,  rpost  trainees  decide  for  themselves  thot  the  wont  to  ch(j>ge. 
and  that  Jhey  con  do  so.  Their  decision.  coL-pled  with  the  effort  required  to  spend  from 
500  to  2.000  hours  of  concentrated  training  in  their  cluster,  provides  the  foundation  tor 
their  increased  confi^ience  in  their  wor^h  as  individuols.  o  realization  of  self-conf.idence. 
orvl  0  belief  that  success  is  within  reoch.  Here  ^t  the  Skill  Center,  for  the  trainees  who 
U-lieve  in  themselves,  success  is  merely  a  matter  of  time.  -  - 

Mo  one  "fails"at  the  Skill  Center  in  the  pass/fail  sense  of  troditionol  education.  But  if. 
after  appropriate  counseling,  it  is  determined  thot  Q  trainee  is  not  serious  about  trQ«"'"9. 
tl«  referring  ogency  will  Jerminate  thot  person  in  order  to- give  someone  eUe  ttvj 
oiMwrtunily  to  learn  skills  m  Ihot  field.  fJeforc  such  a  drojt.c  step  is  taken,  the  ogency. 
counselors,  and  instructors,  go  "the  last  mile"  ^Wlh  q  trainee  to  try  to  sort  out  whotever 
Pfobk-ms  HKjy  exist,  ond  try  to  solve  them.  However,  when  working  within  Q  systern  o 
■limited  res Jrces.  if  the  person  most  vitally  affected  won't  moke  the  effort,  "t  betty 
la  pass  that  person  by  ond  spend  the  time  training  someone  seriously  interested  in  self- 


betterment* 


\U=  Sk.ll  Center  staff  is  responiible  for  the  helpful  ond  congenio  atmosphere  which 
olLs  Iroinees  to  develop  a  posifve  men,al  attitude.,  Tlv|  ;°"°i:P"'='*'»?^^„°;« 
written  by  the  respective  .instructors,  incorporating  input  from  the  Advisory  Board 
members,  and  bosed  LT)on  the  immediate  needs  for  job  entry-level  sk.l  s.  Each  pocket  « 
iclfrpoced.  ond  each  has  beeo^field  tested  and  volidoted  as  the  ef  ect.ve.  meons  of 
instruction^for  m  openJentry/o'pen^xit  concept  such  as  that  "'"l J^'";"'^"^-  T'^ 
Dockets  for  tliree  curreht  oreos  ore  distributed  nationwide.  on<1  it  is  planed  to  distribu  e 
^  e  'Z.  Jo  oSitio^orsubiects  nationally  by  1979.  ■"fr^''t:Z:u.^:!^t 
JhTough  eoch  pocket,  ^progressing  to  tne  next  one  after  haying  demon  troted  on 
und«stonding  of  the  material  presented.  .  This  allows  the  instructors  to  prov  de 
o^plonotioos  ond  iriights  on  a  one-to-one  bosis  as  the  trainees  progress  «hro"9h  t^ 
course  materials.  By  allowing  the  trainees  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace,  they  experience 
o  continuous  series  of  reinforced  successes. 

Tlx;  noture  of  the  instructional  method  which  focuses  on  "experienced  success."  ql«> 
footers  on  "esprit  de  corps"  between  staff  and  trainees.  By  working  toge  her  during  a  00- 
teur  week  for  several  months  on  a  one-to-one  bosis,  the  instructor-trainee  relo  lonship 
5?a^u^Hy  evolves  into  one  of  mutuol  respect  between  odults.    This  new  relationship. 
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chorocterized  by  o  feeling  of  "oneness"  ond  "togetherness,"  is  evidenced  doily  ot  the  Skill 
Center,  'nstroctors  counsel  troinees  on  personol  problems;  experienced  troinees  onswer 
questions  of  incoming  troinees;  instructors,  though  not  required  to  do  so,  tocote  leods  for 
jobs  for  which  upcoming  graduates  con  opply.  Generally,  people  ore  helping  other  people 
on  o  worm,  human,  odult,  friendly  basis  in  oil  oreos. 

If  a  school  is  only  os  good  os  its  groduotes,  then  tlie  Moricopo  County  Skill  Center  con  be 
courted  onr)ong  the  outstonding  educottonol  facilities  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
record  of  its  groduotes  is  proof  of  t hot  foct.  Elbert  Hubbard,  oh  Americon  philosopher  of 
oroyod  the  turn  of  the  Century  who  believed  strongly  in  the  work  ethic,  once  stoted,  "The 
result  of  o  moo's  work  is  not  the  measure  of  success;  to  hove  worked  is  to  hove 
succeeded~we  leove  the  results  to  tlme»" 

In  o  nutshell,  the  Maricopa  C/junty  Skill  Center  teoches  people  to  succeed  by  troining 
them  for  work.  But,  beyond  thot,  it  is  people  who  core,  teoching  other  people  to  toke 
core  of  themselves.  The  groduotes  hove  developed  self-confidence  and  pride  in 
ochievemenf  which  corries  over  to  their  work.  Their  work  is  their  badge  ^of, success  os 
they  go  through  life. 


f 
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NAME;  .  \  ADDRESS;   

LAST  DATE: J  pLUsfERr^  REFERRING  AGENCV:  

HOME  PHONE:-  EMERGENCV:  

'  EMPLOYER:  ADDRESS:_  i  _PHONE:_ 

COMMENTS :  :  '.  


/ 

V 


1,   When  did  you  start  work  here?   2.  Starting  Pay  3.  Present  Pay 

4.   Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  job  directly  or  closely  related  to  your  skill  training?  

a.    If  so,  where?  [  !_ 


b.    If  no,  have  >ou  been  available  for  work  1n  this  field?  c    If  not  available,  best  reason: 


1.  Change  in  personal  family  situation  (pregnant,  remarried),  etc?;_ 

V  / 

2.  Continued  schooling?  3,  Disabled?  J_ 

4.    Better  job  outside  field?       '  5»  Other?(explain) 


6,  Once  employed,  were  you  able  toi do  your  job  with  the  training  you  received? 


7.   Do  you  think  any  part  of  your  Itraining  should  have  been  emphasized  more? 
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JCHIBIT  "B" 


W'ificv^  Coynty  Skill  C<fltaf 

\\  l«  Eajt  Wood  ittf?  ...H.J..r  //^'^^TV  l-u.... 

 w.^  ^  ^-j/^j  


ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 
DO  NOT  fORV/AJJO 


JSa///  Dae 

^cZzY  ^^T^  Jr^eeT'T 


SKILL  CENTER  IS  CONDUCTING  A  SURVEY 

A  school  is  only  as  good  as  Us  graduates  and  we  are 
interested  in  your  success! 

Help  us  prove  how  well  the  Skill  Center  has  done  by 
calling  us»  Monday  through  Friday,  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.,  at  243-4141  and  asking  for  the  Follcw-Up  Team. 

We  also  want  to  know  about  any  problems  our  graduates 
have  had  or  are  having,  so  please  call  today. 

Our  records  show  that  you  graduateJ  on     /^-JS^-  7i 

froro       /Va^r-  C^C/7T/A/6'  


u  .•«» 
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EXHIBIT 


CLUSTER 

X  WORKING 

%  UNAVAILABLE 

available:*  X  wg 

Air  Conditioning 

75,0 

6.3 

-  80 

Auto  Body 

78,3 

0 

78.3 

AutOfl^tive 

58,6 

6.9 

63 

Bdsic  Bankin9 

89,3 

3.6 

92.6 

Cashier  Sales 

69*6 

15.2 

82 

Clerical 

74,6 

6.8 

80 

Pill inarv  Art< 

61J 

0 

61.1 

Hospital ity 

Oft  ft 

fi 
u 

80.0 

Machinist  " 

77.8 

0 

77.8 

Meat  Cutting 

72.0 

8.0 

87 

Nurse  Aide 

73.9 

13.0 

85 

Radio  and  TV 

100 

0 

100 

Welding 

88.8 

0 

c 

88.8 
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EXHIBIT  "0- 


The  Average  Wage  of  each  working  graduate,  broken  down  by  cluster*  Is 
as  follows: 


CLUSTER 

MONTHLY 

HOURLY 

Air  Conditioning 

"994.17 

5,75 

4.36 

-Auto  Body 

754.33 

3.72 

Automotive 

642,94 

3.21 

Basic  Banking 

553.96 

J.  J4 

Cashier  Sales 

577.19  ' 

3.37 

Clerical 

582.5^^ 

3.04 

Culinary  Arts 

524.72 

4.34 

KospiUlUy 

749.75 

5.02 

Machinist 

869.29 

4.68 

Heat  Cutting 

811.33 

2.49 

Nurse  Aide 

509.02 

4.23 

Radio  and  TV/Elec. 

.  732.50 

4.47 

Welding 

772.96 

55i 
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EXHIBIT  "E" 


This  table  is  a  suwnary  of  results  reported  to  Veterans  Administration  by 
the  Skill  Center  on'the  effectiveness  of  training  of  the  respective  clusters, 

t> 

CLUSTER 

%  Employed  In  type  of  work 
for  which  trained. 

%  Employed  In  same  or 
closely  related  type  work* 

Mir  uonoi t loning 

OA  Q  « 

Auto  Body 

89.2 

89.2 

Automotive 

78.4 

78.4 

Cashier  Sales 

84.9 

84,9 

Clerical 

89.2  ^ 

93*2 

Culinary  Arts 

91.9 

91.9 

Machinist 

96.4 

100.0 

Heat  Cutting 

90.4 

90.4 

Welding 

95.5 

> 

97.0 

Cunnuilatlve 

89.4  % 

91.9  % 

•> 
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*    OCCUPATIONAL  GRADUATE  EMPLOYMENT  REPORT  (Schools) 

^♦ 

♦              •»  M-o»».   SKILL  C£:JTtn 
clusters  but  Basic  Banking,  HotpltaXity 

ft  CM./ 

V* 

wt* 

0«VT 

CU?:iULATIVE 

CA«« 

C04. 

»  •  *•  ■                                    '      ■  TO 

1 

r 

DfSCHlfTlON 

<^  J^j.  A.' 

i4 

Ml 

il 

;<(  wAifiOC  fk(lj^t  Mv«v>  1  Mt  .V 

10O7 

*! 

H«VO^>««K;a>rCll  THIO'UHV'*^.  .lC     «fCCl»TOf  VA  fOVC-TJONAi.  ASSISTASCS 
A|.t.UWAH<>  AhOWtsKl  (>N/ri|VI  liUtVLN  TH(  AHUCO  fOnCtSO^  T»t|  U  $ 

<t.|« 

"1 

H(7AA(*triCHft'«^/«f>Mi^  Z-*^'  *i 

1096 

!»}• 

'\ 

f  C«VJ'i$  TO  t'  Jyr  VI  Y»  'J  lift'-''  '1  .VC/v  /f  l^  *i#  Im#  J  //V  i  ax"'*' 

1096 



Wl*  »tC  »0  tC'ifACT 

111 

•  tn','>V.^'>vTACT|0//<^/*^  /*»/?/ 

063 

"i 

182 

801 

•Ml 

• 

u»t  vn:**  ACCznAtic  **i.VQ**H  fQi  rtny^KS  contacto/i 

590 

•M« 

•*eV0''5f  OAS(  AUA^STiOfCA  nCS^N^t  HAll  Ittntffn^tt'f 

SOI 

i*M 

t  <CtV*Jtr«  rffS#ONStS- TOTAL 

•t«« 

iN^*tAir:*NC 

23 

• 

C    ^tHSCNAc  (MliO«JLt(NT  AvOCAflONAuOM  ll(C)t(ATiON# 

1 

•i«r 

<*i« 

C      ChAMCC  rNMAMtT AC  STATUS ((M«<«4tlMrr<W 

nrtf'f 

0 

n  *i 

*     VNWII.LINC  TOUOVf  TOMWIOCAUTV 

1 

t*r« 

0    OTh(n  VAUOffMSCrn 

U 

II  I* 

fCMClNTO'  KCS>0^(SUS(Or(^f  /O'Uf     J/'s/fJit        tOtfi(„u*iM '>tv*u  u>n\f/ isrftt^H 

00.0 

• 

Hii»0*nt  8AS(  fUNTM(X  AO>U^T(0  f  Olt  (XCl.US«ON$UMf // 

717 

•  Ml 

(M^tOVfO  t*4  U*iOf  V,OP*  to*  AHICH  TMAiflCO 

6U1 

U*t 

.." 

{vriOV(0>MACLOKlV«UAT(n  TVH  or  WONX  WHICH  MtOUlN^S&VtSTANTlALUSACCO' 
iKillS  kCA^NIO  tN  THIS  COUHSt 

13  ' 

•»«r 

•»>•« 

PlUClnl  (UfLOtrtOlMlHt  $AU(  ON  AClOSlLVRKATCO  TV»C  0^  vvOftK/ti«#/|  *iM  lt,ii,ttUt4 

*/  ^«<W  tit  (Ml— ^  W         1'  ff*l4  »/  •  fitt<*V) 

91.9 

*<ka  fif      0'  tCHOOk  O^'iCMkL 

Ci<<Ttf  iCAllONtVSTATt  4/rK0VI\CACCVCV-Tt«i(fr««*l^i»^*"*<^'<>'«ti'«^*r't'|<<'«itM  On«fi  OOon  rw<i«fr^»'*  1 

1 

1  1        1  •*«•!»  eaoni  »»»■/•»/ 

0:0 
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AUF8eHBRBllTERPIUBBS.Inc 


July  \7,  1981 


Hon.  Dan  Quayte,  Chairman 

Subcoflfnittee  on  Unerrsploytnent  and  Productivity 
U23O  Dirkson  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Quayle: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  you  and  your 
committee  my  written  testimony  in  regards  to  employment 
and  training  issues. 

Please  find  enclosed  /his  testimony  and  twenty-four  copies 
to  be  distributed  at  your  discretion. 


Again,  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  hope 
they  can  be  of  some  assis^tance  in  your  difficult  task  of 
trying  to  find  an  effective  and  efficient  training  and 
employment  program  for  our  country. 

Sincerely, 


0 


Charles  F.  Carmen 
Chairman,  Manpower  Planning  Council 
Orange  County,  Florida 
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My  name  !s  Charles  Carmen  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Orange  County^  Florida 
Manpower  Planning  Advisory  Council,  and  I  am  Vice  President  of  Aufseher 
Enterprises  in  Florida  and  Alabama.  I  would  like  to  brief ly  comment  on 
some  aspects  of  CETA  programs  I  J\ave  observed  in  the  past  three  years  and 
place  into  the  Subcommittee* s  Record  written  comment  regarding  the 
reenactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 
First,  i  wouliflike  to  recommend  that  reenactment  legislation  leave  in  place 
the  present  prime  sponsor  structure  at  the  local  level.  Persons  at  the 
local  level  knowledgeable  about  CETA  are  not  convinced  that  block  grants  to 
the  state  with  a  pass  through  to  the  local  level  would  be  more  effective, 
efficient  or  that  it  could  be  accomplished  with  a  lower  cost  than  the  present 
system.  Our  experiences  have  indicated  that  the  state  cannot  allocate  funds 
as  effectively,  adminrister  programs  as  competently,  or  attain  the  responsiveness 
to  loc^l  conditions  that  the  present  prime  sponsor  structure  has.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  discard  a  system  which  had  become  increasingly  effective 
during  the  past  seven  years  for  a  new  system  which  would  have  it's  own  major 
organizational  problems  and  learning  curve.  In  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
one  of  the  major  difficulties  the  CETA  system  has  had  to  face  has  been  the 
constant  changes  in  funding,  objectives,  target  groups.  Titles,  regulation, 
and  eligibility  criteria.  Our  prime  sponsor  would  prefer  not  to  compound 
these  problems  by  dealing  through  the  state  government  system. 
Secondly,  I  believe  that  the  problem  of  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  CETA  program 
has  been  greatly  overstated.  While  there  have  been,  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be  abuses  in  any  system;  locally  our  audits  have  disclosed  less  than 
one/tenth  of  one  percent  of  ineligible  participants.  Our  disallowed  costs, 
to  date,  have  been  approximately  $20,000  out  of  $100,000,000  received  and 
spent.  To  sav  that  our  programs  are  full  of  fraud  and  abuse  Is  nor  more  fair 
than  saying  Congress  is  corrupt  due  to  the  well  publicized  activities  of  a 
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few  legislators.  The  adverse  publicity  which  has  often  surrounded  CETA  Is 
not  a  fair  reflection  of  most  CETA  programs. 

A  third  point  I  would  like  to  make  concerns  the  establishment  of  national 
objectives  for  any  employment  and  training  legislation  re-enactment.  CETA  has 
been  asked  to  do  too  many  things,  too  often,  and  In  too  short  of  a  time  period. 
At  various  times,  the  CETA  system  has  been  asked  to  train  persons  in  skills; 
mitigate  the  unemployment  rate  during  a  recession  (two  times);  develop  youth 
programs  to  solve  y^uth  unemployment  which  were  both  creative  and  Innovative; 
develop  demonstration  programs;  relate  to  the  private  sector;  train  and  hire 
Vietnam  Era  veterans;  target  services  to  minorities;  1 Iml ted' Engl Ish  speaking; 
displaced  homemakers;  elderly,  administer  parts  of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 
coordljiate  wfth  the  Employment  Service  and  vocational  educational  programs,  etc 
And  the  CETA  system  was  to  do  this  when  Congress  could  not  pass  budgets  In  a 
timely  fashion,  and  the  funding  levels  bounced  around  like  the  bouncing  ball  in 
the  old  movie  sing  alongs.  The  system  tried  but  often  it  sang  out  of  tune  and 
sometimes  it  dicjn't  even  know  what  the  tune  was  from  one  month  to  the  next.  A 
fourth  point  is  directly  related  to  the  one  just  made.  In  my  opinion,  the 
employment  and  training  system  would  be  far  more  effective  and  accountable  if 
a  level  of  funding  consistency  were  introduced  Into  the  system.  The  system 
can  adapt  to  almost  any  fevel  of  funding  unless  the  local  costs  of  participa- 
tion become  so  great  that  the  funding  available  is  not  worth  the  local  admin- 
i.stratlve  problems  Involved  in  the  operation  of  the  system.  But  national  plann- 
ing is  impossible  with  drastically  fluctuating  funding  levels  while  program 
quality  suffers;  program  deliverers  are  reluctant  to  commit  themselves;  good 
staff  leave;  and,  in  general,  the  system  suffers. 

A  fifth  point  that  needs  to  be  made  [s  one  that  should  be  particularly 
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acceptable  to  this  Subcommittee.  It  Is.  simpty,  that  ft  is  more  acceptable 
in  the  American  tradition  to  work  for  income  rather  than  to  be  given  income 
unless  there  ar«  specific  reasons  why  one  cannot,  should  not  or  Is  not 
expected  to  work  for  their  Income.  This  stat>men;  has  been  said  in  so  many 
different  ways  that  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  a  I'ew  ^ay  that  it  Is  better 
to  have  the  opportunity  .to  have  d  job  than  not  toi  have  one.  Motivation 

toward  tra*inlng  and  employment  should  be  provtdedl rather  than  maintaining 

I 

disincentives  that  make  It  Jn  the  Individual's  self-interest  to  get  training, 

i 

but  not  take  a  job,  or  Jtg_recelve  AFOC  or  Unemployment  Insurance  benefits, 
without  being  either  trained  or  seeking  employment.  In  our "experience,  one 
of  the  major  /actors  that  Influence  persons  on  AFDC  not  to  accept  employment 
after  training  is  the  fact  that  they  may  lose  their  "safety  net"  of  medical 
coverage  for  themselves  and  their  children.  The  security  of  maintaining 
medical  coverage  for  these  Individuals  may  far  outweigh  the  benefits  of^ 
taking  a  job  even  If  the  dollar  benefits  of  the  job  are  greater  than  AFDC 
or  the  training  allowances  and  supportive  services.  For  a  low  income  person, 
there  are  real  economic  and  personal  costs  and  risks  Inherent  in  taking  a 
job  where  the  pay  is  relatively  low,  and  day  care,  transportation,  clothes, 
medical,  and  other  costs  of  employment  are  incurred.  Ways  must  be  devised 
to  bridge  this  transition  period  from  subsidized  Income  maintenance  to 
unsuL«;idi2ed  employment  and  economic  self-sufficiency,  at  an  acceptable  level 
rf  public  cost  so  that  movement  toward  personal  and  economic  self-sufficiency 
Is  rewarded  rather  than  penalized.  Another  factor  that  Influences  a  low 
income  person's  rational  choice  to  seek  tra in lng--but  not  employment-- I s  the 
fact  that  often  the  net  economic  benefit  to  the  person  while  undergoing  training 
Is  apt  to  be  greater  than  the  reality  of  employment.  Thus,  allowances  with 
dependents  allowances.  Child  care  assistance,  trap,sportat Ion ,  all  of  which  are 
received  with  no  Income  or  social  security  tax  liability  can  be  equivalent  to 
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a  wage  ratte  substantially  greater  than  the  actual  wage  rate  the  Individual 
is  tlkel>Lm-recelve  after  training  (See  Attachment  I).  Again,  it  appears 
that  a  bridAs  to  cover,  for  up  to  a  year,  medical  and  child  care  expense 
IS  necessary  \to  assist  In  making  the  transition  from  non- employment  to 
employment . 

One  problem  thAt  must  be  addressed_ln_reenactment  legislation  Is  the  question 
'of  whom  is  to  bd^'^servecT  and  what  eligibility  criteria  they  must  meet.  Our 
prime  sponsor  wo^ld  favor  one  basic  eligibility  criteria  or,  at  the  most»  two. 
We  are  fairly  comfortable  with  the  70%  of  lower  living  standard/poverty  Ifevel 


■1 


i 
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Of  JncQrne  criterlal  We  would  not  be  adverse  to  a  requirement  that  up  to  fifty 
percent  of  the  participants  served  would  be  from  income  maintenance  groups 
such  as  AFOC  and  UneVploymept  Insurance.  This  assumes  that  effective  linkage 
can  be  establli       wi\th  welfare  and  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Programs  which 
will  reduce  Pr       Spoiisor  outlays  for  services  to  thes^  individuals.  However; 
I  am  concerned  about  the  excessive  targeting  of  too  many  groups  at  the  national 
level.  It  is  difficult  \o  have  effective  programs  when  called  upon  to  fragment 
your  focus  with  fewer  resources.  Nationally,  more  focusing  of  efforts  rather 
than  diffusion  is  required.  Locally,  in  the  past  several  years,  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  partic\pants  enrolled  have  shifted  toward  a  higher  percent- 
age of  blacks,  hispanics  al^id  a  lower  educational  level  (See  Attachment  II).- 
This  brings  me  to  another  fioint.  I  believe  there  is  still  a  need  for  a  Public 
Service  Employment ^rogr^m  ir  a  publically  subsidized  employment  program.  There 
are  some  individuals  who  need  a  longer  period  of  subsidization  than  others^  and 
work  experience  under  supervision  may  be  required  or  desired  as  being  the  most 
effective  tool  to  effect  the  transition  from  non-employment  to  permanent  ' 
unsubsldized  employment.  Locally,  our  placement  rates  for  the  Public  Ser>^ice 
.employment-  program  were  fairly  good;  ranging  from  a  low  of  ?!  percent  Injlltle 
VI  for  one  year  up  to  a  high  of  66.1  percent  In  Titie  II  D  during  a  three 
year  period  from  FY  1978  through  FY  1980.  It  is  our  experience  that  persons 
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-  who  stayed  ir\  PSE  for  any  length  of  time^ tended  to  leave  PSE  for  another  job 
rather  than  unemployment  insurance  or  welfare  if  they  had  that ^option.  When 
major  layoffs  occured  due  to  funding  reductions,  this  transition  was  not 
possible  for  many  participants.  It  may  be  that  strict  requirements  for 
eligibility  for^such  a  program  should  be  imposed|with  as  high  as. fifty  ($0%) 
percent  of  the  participants  being  recipients  of  Income  maintenance  payments 
such  as  AFOC  or  Unemployment  Insurance.  But  there  is^a  need  for  jsuch  programs 
as  long  as  our  economy  is  not  generating  sufficient  job^  to  employ  those  Who 
wart  jobs  and  cannot  find  them.  Locally,  Public  Service  Employment  served 
over  150  public,  community  based  and  social  service  organizations  effectively 
and  moved  many  low  Income,  public  welfare  and  minprity  persons  ijito  permanent 
unsubsidized  employment.  It  should  not  be  lightly  discarded  as  one  tool  of 
an  effective  national  emplovrment  and  training  policy.  While  counter-cyclical 
PSE  is  more  questionable  as  an  employment^  program,  a  suggested  trigger  for 
counter-cyclical  Publjc  Service  Employrqent  programs  might  be  seven  (7-0%) 
percent  unemployment  for  four  consecutive  months  3nd/or  two  consecutive 

•  quarters.  ^ 

While  speaking  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  present  prime  sponsor  system, 
some  protection  for  youth  should  bp  provided  in  that  they  should  get  a  fair  d 
portion  of  whatever  any  national  pol (py  allocates  for  employment  and  training 
activities.  By  dealing  with  youth  problems  a^  they  f«e1ate  to  employment  and 
preparation  for  future  Job^  now,  we  should  be  easing  the  problems  which  will 
confront  us  in  the  future.  During  the  past  three  and  one  half  ye^s,  numerous 
national  demonstration  programs  have  been  developed  which  have  .effect ively 
impacted  youj^h  unemployment  rates.^  A  recent  article  in  the  July  20,  1381,^ 
Forbes  Magazine  ^ee  Attacijment  III)  makes  the  point  that  the  private  sector,- 
even  with  100^  subsidies,  cannot  resolve  youth  unemployment^ problems.  Another  ^ 
point  concerns  the  over  regulation  of  loc^l  prime  sponsors  and  the  Department 
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'  of  Labor's  excessive  requirements?  for  verification,  tracking?  ellglblUty. 
determination,  and  reporting.  These  requirements  may  be  costing  the  system 
mc  .  than  the  actual  benefits  received/by  it.  Prime  sponsors  >iou Id  be 

^    delighted  if  they  knew  that  they  were  allowed  a  minimum  error  rate  so  that 

when  nistak^es  are  made  in  eligibility,  tracking,  expenditures,  etc.,  Ihey 

would  bfe  held  harmless  for  paybacks  and  disallowed  costs  up  to  that  minimum, 

A  prime  sponsor  would  aUo  appreciate  a  higher  degree  of  continuity  between 

•  / 

/ 

present  regulations,  programs^  and  defii^itions  and  in  any  future  legislative 
enactments.  While  simplification  and  conciseness  in  legislation  would  bt 
'greatly  valued,  some  degree  of  consistency  and  continuity,  .(rather  than 
a  drastic  change  in  overoll  concepts,  law  and  regulation)  would  be  applauded  . 
by  prime  spons(Jrs  and  would-be  much  more  effective  in  rapidly  implementing 
any  new  legislation..  ,  o 

4 

Before  closing,  a  word 'on  the  private  sector  and  it's  involvement  with  CETA., 
If  the  primary  thrust  of^cmployment  and  training  programs  js  economic  in  nature, 
private  employers  must  be  involved.  There  is  general  recognition  that  overt 
seventy  percent  of  the  jobs  available  to  individuals  are  in  the  private  sector. 
However,  most  employment  and  training  professionals  have  not  been  impressed 
with  the  caliber  of  Involvement,  the  level  of  knowledge  or  the  degree  of 
concern  shown  by  the  private  sector  for  employment  and  training  programs. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  larger  employers,  identified  as  having  over  two 
hundred  employees,  are  both  difficult  to  involve  in  employment  and  training 
programs,  and  have  been  unreliable  in  keeping  their  pledge^  to  employ  Indi- 
vidual S'-  even  -^en  persons  were  trained  specifically  to  meet  the  employer's 
requirements.  Most  of  our  success  has  come  with  smaller  employers  through* 
our  On-the-Job  Training  programs.  Some  studies  suggest  that  small  employers 
provide  the  bulk  of  employment  opportunities  through  their  expansion  and 
have  a  higher  overall  growth  rate  than  do  larger  firms.  This  growth  tends 
to  be  in  labor  rather  than  capital  investments.  The  need  of  small  flrros 
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for  operating  capital,  trained  personnel,  and  employment  related  services 
Is  often  greater  than  that  of  larger  firms.  Prime  sponsors  can  make  a 
mutually  beneficial  1 inkage  of  employment  and  training  programs  with  these^ 
needs  of  smaller  firms.  These  firms  often  do  not  have  the  resources%r 
ability  to  compete  for  skilled  personnel  with  larger  firms  or  to  train 
and  retain  this  labor  force  for  themselves. 

I  am^  not  convinced,  howe/er,  that  employment  and  training  legislation 
-shDTJixJ  permrr-one  hundred  <100%)  ^ercefvt  reimbursement  of  private  employers- 
for  training  and/or  On-the-Job  Training,  especially  If  they  are  realizing 
some  dIrec^  economic  benefit  or  even  very  marginal  productivity  from  tlie 
utilization  of  the  persons  being  trained.  While  liberalization  of  the 
reimbursement  rates  to  private  employers  may  need  to  be  considered,  they 
'Should  not  exceed  fifty  (50^)  percent  reimbursement  for  wages.  The  article 
in  Forbes  Mogazine  previously  referenced  states  that  even  with  one  hundred 
(100^)  perc?cnt  reimbursement  for  youth  to  private  employers,  only  a  maximum 
of  about  one  sixth  are  placeable  with  private  employers  even  where  a  full 
reimbursement  for  wages  costs  has  been  tried.  To  tempt  employers  with  full 
reimbursement  could  lead  to  majoi  problems  in  keeping  the  system  honest 
and  serving  those  targeted  to  be  served  by  the  reenactment  legislation. 


I  sincerely  wlshifo  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  submit  these  comments 
for  your  review  and  hope  they  can  be  of  somfe  assistance. 


/ 
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:icad  of*  Household  with  Two  Dependents,  One  of  Which  if  Under  6  Years  of  Age 


Attachment  I 


OPTIONS    1                 M                  III  IV 

o     .     srt^r          sr-r.r  c  e->n                 AFOC  to          Not  AFOC 
Basic  AFOC        AFOC  t  S30    ^    3^^.^  g^^,^ 

OPTION    V             Work  at: 

S3.50/hr. 

S3.75/hr. 

S^t.OO/hr. 

Si*.50/hr. 

AFDC  With  Rent 

195 

- 

- 

-  > 

Food  5 tamps 

183  (max) 

"  183  (max) 

183  (max) 

183  (max). 

Incentive  Allowance 

130* 

Basic  Al lowance 

^36 

- 

- 

- 

Kedical  -^Prescr i pt  ion) 

1      66  max  ^ 

^       66  max  ^ 

/bp  to  U  month^ 

- 

(Treatment) 

y    as  needed  J 

^    as  needed  j 

^s  needed  U  mo^ 

i 

- ! 

- 

Child  Care  (20^) 

152' 

152' 

152' 

3 

152 

- 

- 1 

- 

Transportation  -    

Earned  Incooc  ^ 

607.00 

650.00 

693.00 

78^-.  00 

Tot;>l:  Less  Hedical 

55^.00 

68^.00 

795.00 

795.00 

607.00 

650.00 

693.00 

780.00 

Hedical  Est.  ^ 
Taxes: 

F.I.C.A. 

Income 

/?5.00* 

75.00* 

25.00* 

:it.oo* 

(itO.OO) 
(38.00) 

26.00^ 

(^3.00) 
(i*6.00) 

28.00^ 

(^6.00) 
(5^.00) 

31 .00^ 

(52.00) 
(63.00) 

Less:  Total  Taxes  ^ 

(78.00) 

(89.00) 

(100.00) 

(121 iOO) 

Net  Income* 

629.00 

759.00 

820.00 

795.00 

553.00 

587.00 

621 .00 

690.00 

1.  All  figures  are  annualized  and  divided  by  12  months,  they  ulilize  maximum  benefits.  No  deductions 
are  made  for  absences,  illness,  or  other  income  reducing  factors. 

2.  Incentive  allowances  are  530.00  per  week.  B.isic  allowances  are  figured  at  S3. 35  per  hour,  30  hours 
per  v/eek.  No  allowance  was  made  for  holidays  and  down  time  in  the  training  system. 

3.  Child  care  based  on  U-C  at  S35.0O  per  week. 

Transportation  figure  based  on  public  transportation  at  S5.50  per  week. 

5.  Hedical  based  on  best  estimate  for  AFOC/Hedicaid  and  kt  for  employment. 

6.  Taxe>  based  on  6.65^  F.I.C.A.  and  withholding  rates  for  head  of  household. 
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Head  of  Household  with  One  Dependent  Who  is  Under  6  Years  of  Age 


OPTIONS    1              "                    IN  IV 

Basic  AFOC        AFDC  &  $30            ^^^^  '®  ^^^^ 

Basic  Allow.      Basic  Al  lo)y. 

OPTION    V             Work  at: 

^3>75/hr. 

$^.00/hr. 

$^.50/hr: 

AFDC  with  ftent^ 

150 

150 

- 

Food  Stamps 

128  (max) 

128  (max) 

128  (max) 

128  (max) 

Incentive  Allowance 

-0- 

130 

-0- 

-0- 

Basic  At  towance 

-0- 

-0- 

^36 

J^36 

- 

- 

- 

Medical  (Prescription) 

f        kk  rxax  \ 

/up  to  ^  mosA 

-0- 

(Medical) 
Child  Care  (SOk) 

\  As  needed  y 
 1-52  

\  As  needed  / 

As  needed  U  moi 

-0- 

 Z  

 :  

Transportation 

 tS2  

152 
21* 

152 
ZU 

Earned  Income  $ 

607.00 

650.00 

693.00 

780.00 

Total: 

58^.00 

7^0.00 

7JttO.OO 

607.00 

650.00 

69^.00 

780  00 

Medical  Est.  9 

60.00 

60.00 

20.00 

-0- 

Zk.OO  * 

26.00 

28.00 

^1.00 

Taxes: 

F.I.C.A. 
Incooc 

-0- 
-0- 

-0- 
-0- 

-0- 
-0- 

-0- 
-0- 

(^O.OQ) 
(53.00) 

(^3.00) 
(61.00) 

(t>6.00) 
(69.00) 

(52.00) 
(86.00) 

Less:  Total  Taxes 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

(93.00) 

(toil. 00) 

(115.00) 

(138.00) 

Net  lncofl)c: 

5U.00 

6^^.00 

760.00 

7^0.00  1 

533.00 

572.00 

606.00 

673.00  1 

*    Estimated  at  U%,  may  be  low. 

4> 

Basic  deduction,  not  itemized. 
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Attachment  II 


^  TITLE  n-BIC    (Old  Title  I)  j 

Changes  in  Client  Characteristics  FY  I978,  1979»  1980  and' 1981* 


> 

FY  1 978 

FY  1979 

FY  1380 

FY  1981 

Average 

 — - 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

X 

Hale 

35.5 

39i7 

i»0,<f 

39,9 

0 

v> 

Femal e 

55,7 

6^,5  . 

60,3 

'60,0 

60,1 

9> 

< 

12,9 

2,5 

13,1 

12,2 

10,2 

16-19 

17.^ 

13i1 

17,2 

12,9 

15,2 

20-21'  * 

9i0 

18,3 

11, 

11^.0  * 

12.^ 

22-'»4  ^ 

'»6.3 

5^,7 

53,9 

'51,1 

7.1 

5,2 

5,5 

5,9 

55  and 'Over 

7,^ 

5,6 

3i7 

^,6 

5,3 

Education 
Status 

1 

School  Dropout 

^8,7 

37i5 

3'»,3 

30'.  2 

37,7 

Student  (H.S.  or  less) 

19,9 

'».3 

19,8 

19,3 

15,8 

M.S.  Graduate  or  Equivalent 

i»5.^ 

3^,7 

37,6 

39, Q  , 

Post  H.S.  Attendee 

12,7 

12^8 

11.2 

12.9 

12,^  - 

Receiving  AFDC  (Title  IV) 

12,8 

16,6 

15,5 

18,1 

15,8 

Receiving  S&l  (Title  XVI) 

11,6 

19,7 

7  J 

2.8 

10,3 

Total  Receiving  Public  Assistance 

2'»,'» 

36.3 

^5,7 

^6,0 

38,1 

CconomiroUy  Disadvantaged 

73.7 

100,« 

100,0 

100,0 

93,^ 

Ethnic 
Status 

White 

62,7 

51,8 

39,5 

35.7 

Black 

3'»,5 

39.7 

^3.9 

^♦1,5 

'  39.9 

Hispanic 

1,1 

7,2 

li»,i» 

18.7 

10,^ 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

2,8 

1,3 

2,1 

^♦,1 

2.6 

Hand  i capped 

12.3 

11,0 

9.0 

8,6 

10,2 

Offender 

6,1 

8,8 

7.^ 

6,2 

Unemployment  Compensation  Claimant 

3.0 

,9 

.8 

.9 

*  First  Two  Quarters  For  FY  I98I 
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Attachment  Ml 


Who  wanjts  the  yoimgr 

Despite'  Washington's  contentions, 
private  employers  will  not  pick  up 
many  of  the  300,000  unskfllcd  youths 
now  in  federal  )ob  training  programs, 
even  if  th6  government  pays  all  or ; 
most  of  their  wages'.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  ^cw  study  by  the  Man* 
power     Demonstration  Research  ■■ 


Corpt,  a  seven-year* ol4>  privately  and 
federally  Onanced  New  York  group 
that  supervises  and  studies  such  aid 
plans.  Even  at  a  wage  well  below  the 
federal  S3.35'an'ljour  minimum,  says 
the  youp's  president,  William 
Crinker,  only  50,000  to  60,000  of 
these  workers  might  be  hired  and  the 


Whj>  wUl  put  tlUm  on  the  p^tyroll7 

tot.i)  would  probjbly  be  closer  to 
25,000  His  findings  came  ironi  stml 
les  in  17  cities  whcrL*  employers  were 
subsidized  to  hire  unskillLtt  youths.  A 
specn!  study  in  Baltimore  and  De-" 
troit,  for  example,  found  that  only  ', 
18%  of  private  firms  hired  ^uch  work<  i 
er^  even  when  Uncle  Sam  picked  up 
thi^  whole  wjp.e  tab  and  asked  for 
minim.il  p.ipcrkvork,  m  Dciroir,  par* 
t>cip.ition  dropped  to  10%  when  em- 
ployers were  asked  to  reimburse  the 
proKram  for  25%  of  the  p.iyf<>ll.  (Near 
iy  6,000  employers  did  tnke  part  but 
most  hired  only  !wo  or  three  persons ) 
The  resc'arcli.  financed  by  two  Rocke- 
feller b.)Ck(.d  groups  .ind  the  Dep.»rf 
mem  of  Labor,  did  show  that  private 
cmpIoym(.nt  for  the  young  was  a  good 
idi'j  but,  ir  concluded,  "the  private 
sector  alone  cannot  be  the  answer  to 
problems  of  youth  employment,  at 
least  for  low-income,  minority 
youths " 


July  20,  1981 
Forbes  Magazine 
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BREVARD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Jxay  17,  1981 

Mr.  Bob  Guttman 
4230  Oirksen 

Senate  Office  Building    -        "  «  .  

Washington,  D.  C.  20510  ^ 

Dear  Hr.  Guttman : 

X  regret  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Uncmploysocnt  and  Productivity 
did  not  raeet  m  Orlando,  Florida  on  July  17. 

I  have  been  told  that  you  might  reCQive  written  testimonoy  relative 
to  the  subject  that  was  to  be  discussed,     I  hope  that  you  will  re- 
ceive the  brief  idea  that  I  have  written  favorably. 

you  will  become  interested  enough  to  prompt  an  extended  dis- 
cussion, I  would  be  pleased  to^  make  myself  ^available. 

^  Sincerely  yours. 


r.  Harold  H.  Itopper^* 


IlHH:la 
end. 


Dr.  Harold  H.  Itopper 
Director  of  "CETA 
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Titinvdlt  Cimpm 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EMPLO^ENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  react  to  certain  issues ^  which 
you  are  now  studying.    The  opinions  I  am  about  to  shate  with  you  are 
mine  and  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  officers  of  Brevard  Conrounity 
"college. 

'  V  The  einployment  and  training  policy  of  the  near  future  should 
•♦marry"  the  worker  needs  of  the  private  sector  with  the  individual 
needs  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  (whatever  the  reasons  for 
the  individual's  limited  contribution  to  the  workforce). 

Federal  dollars  can  make  the  *^assessment  of  worker  abilities  and 
interests  possible.    Federal  funds  theit  would  provide  "world  of  work" 
information  to  assessment  counselors  for  ability-interest  diagnosis 
and  prescriptive  training  should  make  the  n^ed  for  tax  credits  and  wage 
s\i)sidies  unnecessary  -  providing  labor  needs  are  carefully  matched  with 
appropriate  worker  training  skills. 

In  aiiy  caSe  no  particular  effort  need  be  made  for  special  groups 
since  the  single  criterion  to  determine  eligibility  would  be  the  state 
of  being  unemployed  6t  underemployed. 

Economic  independence  should  be.  the  sole  goal  of  any  employment 
training  program,  to  the  obvious  benefit  of.  the  individual  and  society. 

The  matter* of  -preparing  persons  for  employment  has  been  historically 
assigned  to  the  schools  and  colleges..    We  have  prospered  with  the  system. 
Since  the  states  have  been  given  the  responsibility  of  providing  educa- 
tion  (by  the  people  of  this  country),  why  should  we  not  return  to  the 
system  to  solve  our  unemployment  and  underemployment  problems?  Attack 
,the  problem  by  making  grants  available  to  the  states  for  the  administra- 
tu>n  of  ^  program  (through  the  existing  educational  institutions)  which 
would  serve  individual  needs  and  provide  an  employability  training  pro- 
gram which  would  meet  the  specific  labor  needs  pf  industry.    The  states 
would  be  directed  to  appoint  high-level  private  sector  educational 
advisory  committees  m  seve^ral  regions  so  that  this  close  an<i  correct 
prescription  can  take  place.  o 

Private  sector  membership  on  advisory  councils  would  include  a 
percentage  of  small  business  representation,  to  insure  total  coverage 
'  of  the  business-industrial  coomunity.    Evaluations  of  each  state's  per- 
formance would  be  accomplished  by  federal  auditors. 

'    In  passing,  a§  you  have  indicated  in  the  congressional  record,  there 
are  a  plethora  of  agencies  involved  in'the  business  of  employment  and^ 
training.     Evaluation  and  supervision  of  the  single  goal  of  reducing 
underemployment  and  unemployment  becomes  difficult  if  not  impossible  with 
so  many  "hands".    The  charge  for  employment  and  training  must  be  placed 
(ideally)  in  one  pair  of  hands  -  or  in  as  few  as  pragmatically  possible. 


r)7'j 
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^^Q^^         SubcoBTOittee  on  \ 
Q^loywent  and  Productivity  s.  p^ge  2 

» 

In  my  opinion  the  idea  of  employment  and  training,  as  administered 
under  C.E.T.A.,  is  to  be  applauded.     It  should,  hfwever,  be  further 
improved  by  including  cill  underemployed  and  unemployed  in  the  target 
population  and  involving  those  who  have  the  labor  needs  in  the  process 
of  determining  training  programs. 

Thank  you 


ERIC  .  •  ^ 
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Southern  Training  Consuijants,  inc. 


Mr.  iRobert  Guttman 
Employment  and  Productivity 

Subcommittee  \ 
42^0  Dirkson  Senate^Of f ice  Bldg. 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Sir: 

I  regre|:  that  the  July  Jr7,  1981,  Subcommittee 
meeting  had  to  be  canceled  as  we  were  looking  forward  to 
submitting  the  attached  testimony  and  participating  on  the 
panel.    We  completed  several  CETA  contracts  in  Brevard  County, 
Florida,  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981  Including  a  Title  VII 
contract  vhere  we  trained  29  CETA  participants.    As  of  this  date 
one  yea     ^fter  the  beginning  of  our  original  contract,  there 
are  at       .st  22  of  those  participants  gainfully  employed. 
All  of  these  employees  are. earning  wages  substantially  above 
minimum  wage.    We  believe  the  Title  VII  format  which  we 
developed  and  used  in  this  program  should  be  used  as  a 
.model  to  develop  criteria  for  future  education  and  training 
programs  because  it  emphasizes  training  and  upward  mobility 
as  opposed  to  the  vast  majority  of  contracts  which  are 
speculative  training  at  best  with  little  or  no  future  for 
unsubsidiTOd  employment. 

Please  distribute  copies  of  the  attached  testimony 
among  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  and  f onward  to  us 
any  comments  that  you  may  receive  regarding  our  progrcun  as 
outlined  herein.    We  would  be  pleased  to  attend  any  future 
hearings  on  this  subject  either  in  Florida  or  elsewhere 
wheve  we  could  offer  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

^^^^^/>^ 

^John  G.  Pierce, 
^  President 

JGP/icp 
Enclosure 
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  THE  WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  G.  PIERCE 

PRESIDENT,  SOUTHEmi  TRAILING  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 
PREPARED  FOR  PRESENTATION  TO  THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


Southern  Training  Consultants,  Inc..  designed  and 
implemented  a  program  that  has  been  very  successful  in^Central 
Florida  in  training  and  in  employing  CETA  qualified  ^ 
candidates.    The  program  is  based  on  a  concept  that  was 
developed  to  train  the  handicapped,  by  Mr.  Robert  Mudd,  who 
was  the  national  training  director  for  Intext  Communications 
Systems,  Scran ton,  PA,  the  world's  largest  industrial  end 
technical  training  organization.    The  program  was  so  unique 
that  in  1978  this  program  was  recognized  by  the  American 
Society  of  Training  Development  as  being  the  most  otitstanding 
program  having  national  impact  on  Employers,  during  that 
year,  ^  We  were  successful  in  having  Mr.  Mudd  join  our  staff 
on  a  consultant  basis,  and  we  have  taker?  this  very  sound 
concept  and  refined  it  to  make  it  beneficial  to  the  CETA 
population  and  the  handicapped  population.    It  is  a  very 
simple  program  based  on  the  bottom  line  requirements  of 
industry.    We^  as  businessmen,  know  that  if  an  educational 
program  is  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  of  business  and 
industry  that  it  will  be  successful. 

The  first  step  is  to  meeu  with  small  and  large  businesses 
in  the  community,  to  determine  on  a  company-by-company 
basis  those  areas  in  which  the  company  has  been  \inable 
to  meet  their  hiring  requirements.    In  other  words,  to  identify 
areas  of  employment  where  business  cannot  hire  the  people  needed 
for  specific  skills. 

Once  the  company  has  identified  those  reqiiirements, 
we  at  Southern  Training  develop  a  task  analysis  and  design 
a  training  program,  using  the  Intext  Communication  Systems 
text  materials,  or  other  suitable  resource  materials.  We 
design  a  training  program. to  meet  the  specific  requirements 
as  specified  by  the  particular  employer. 

After  this  step  is  accomplished,  it  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  matching  a  candidate  from  the  trainable  population 
with  the  job.    If  the  candidate  has  the  physical  characteristics, 
the  intellectual  capacity  and  an  interest  in  the  employment 
that  is  available,  the  individual  is  hired  and  commences 
work  on  the  first  day  of  the  program.    There  is  no  speculative 
-    -  training  in  this  program.    While  they  are  employed,  each 
candidate  works  six  hours  a  day  on  a  guided,  on-the-job 
training  track,  getting  on-the-job  training  in  the  specific 
skills  required.    The  other  two  hours  a  day  the  individual 
pursues  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  tp  be  successful 
in  his  position  and  to  experience  upward  mobility  in  the 
specific  skill.  ^ 

Up  to" this  point  we  have  been  offering  this  program  in  a 
30  week  format.    Using  the  30  week  format,  the  individual 
has  gained  900  hours  of  actual,  tracked,  on-the-job  tjpaining 
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experience,  and  has  accomplished  300  hours  of  associated, 
formal,  accredited"" technical  studies.    This  is  more  than 
one-half  of  the  technical  knowledge  required  in  a  registered 
4  yesu:  apprenticeship  program  and  each  person  has 'achieved 


There  is  an  additional  element  to  the  Southern  Training 
program  involving  the  training  of  the  front-line  supqrvi^sor^ 
who  must  administer  the  program.    We  found  that  in  many 
instances  we  could  develop  a  commitment  from  industry  on 
the  corporate  level  to  participate  in  the  training  program, 
however  the  actual  results  were  controlled  by  front-line 
supervisors.    These  supervisors- may  or  may  not  have  the  skills 
or  the  motivation  necessary  to  promote  the  goals  of  the 
program.    What  we  do  in  this  program  is,  once  we  have  placed 
a  CETA  candidati  in  a  training  program  and  they  are  working 
their  6  hours  a  day  and  studying^  theix  2  houi:s*^a  doy*  wo  then 
xnclude  as  a  third  element,  a  training  program  for  the 
frbnt-line  manager.    This  is  a  full,  3  college  hour  credit 
training  program  in  supervision  and  management.    VJe  find  that 
this  helps  the  immediate  supervisor  to  better  understand  the 
needs  of  the  company  and  work  more  effectively  with  the 
candidate  we  have  placed. 

One  of  the  subtle  advantages  to  Southern  Training's 
program  is  the  applicability  to  smaller  employers.  An 
employer  does  not  have  to  hire  10  or  20  people,  or  put  in 
training  instructors  or  provide  class  space.    Some  of  our 
-most  successful  cases  have  been  in  very  small  establishments 
with  only  a  few  employees  and  in  this  environment  we  were 
able  to  successfully  train  and  permanently  place  a  CETA 
candidate  in  a  truly  permanent  job.    Another  point  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  is  that  one  of  the  problems  we 
encountered  in  our'  dealing  with  ^employers  was  that  they 
could  "not  believe  there  was  really  no  "catch".    This  program 
is  very  straight-forward^    It  was,  as  has  been  presented,  a 
program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Industry.  Southern 
Training  handled  the  paperwork  and  remoyed  the  burden  from 
the  employer  df  having  to  comply  with  thj  extensive  reporting 
requirements  and  governmental  red  tape. 

The  easiest  way  to  illustrate  what  we  are  doing,  is  by 
Explaining  that  we  have  inverted  'ihe  traditional  training 
and  placement  roles.    Instead  of  placing  all  of  our  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  the  individual,  we  have  emphasized  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  employer.    We  have  learned  that  when  we  do 
this,  the  individual  automati calmly  benefits  from  the* 
employer's  success.    Southern  Training's  candidate  is 
(1)  already  working  at  the  time-  of  placement,  and  (2)  being 
trained  for  a*  job  that       needed  within  the  community.  The 
prograi^i  is  truly  responsive  to  business^    There  is  no  waste 
ins^  speculative  training  thereby  dissillusioning  the 
participant.'  This  program  trains  only  for  preidentif ied 
jobs  for  which  the  participant  has  already  been  hired. 


that  level  in  30  weeks. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Pierce 


/  / 
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COASTAL  /FLAfN    AREA    ECONOMIC  CP>ORTUNITY  AUTHORITY  J  iNC 


/ 

P  O.  BOX  t64^ 


cxccurivK  omccTon 


TELEPHONE  244-7860 


VyVtdOSTA.  GEORCrA  31601 


July  29»  1981 


MEMBER  COUNTIES 


T.ft 


Ms,  Vio'iet  Thompson 
Senate  Subcomni  ttee  on 
Eipployment  and  Productivity 

4230  Oirksen  Senate  Office  Building  .     i  ♦  »^ 

Washington,  D.C.    20510  \  . 

Dear  Ms,  Thompson:  ^  ^ 

In  reference  to  your  memorandum  of  July  15,  1981,  please  find  the 
attached  response  to  the  major  issues  of  concern  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
"tonwittee  on* Employment  and  Productivity,  ^ 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  our  views  on  the  reauthori- 
zation of  CETA  appropriations.  If  you  need  any  furthe**  information 
please  let  us  know. 

*  Sincerely,  * 

♦ 

COASTAL  PLAIN 
AREA  EGA,  INC'. 


-  FJS/lh 
Enclosures 


:  II  roc  ^ 


pV'xVf  Smrcina 
Executive  Director 


ERIC 
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MAJOR  ISSUES  OF  CONCERN  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 


Item  1:   What  are  the  appropriate  objectives  of  employment  and  training  policy? 


jResponse:^  TO:establish  a  poltpy  wherein  programs  can  be  created  which  provide 
^  participants  with  quality  jobs  on  supervised  worksites  to  develop 

needed  skills  and  abilities  which  will  enhance  their  future  employ-  ' 

ability.. 

To  develop  programs  linking  work  experiente  and  skills  training  with 
the  demands  of  the  local  job  market  -  both  the  public  and  private 
sector. 

To  provide  badly  needed  work  experience  for  minority  and  other  dis- 
advantaged youth  during  the  summer  and  during  the  school  year. 

Item  2:   What  are  the  best  inethods  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  employment 
and  training  policy? 

Response;  To  develop  specific,  clear  cut  ^jiidelines  establishing  the  relation- 
ship between  Employment  Training  Agencies  (ETA*s)  and  Community  Based 
Organizations  (CBO's)  operating  CETA  programs.    These  guidelines 
should  apply  equally  to  any  agency;  local,  state,  or  federal  that  is 
operating  a  CETA  program.   Both  ETA's  an(l  CBO*s  should  have  the  same 
relationship  with  the  private  sector,  i.^.,  access  to  worksites, 
training  facilities,  etc.    In  some  areasr,  CBO's  may  be  better  equipped 
to  handle  a  certain  type  of  program,  and  ETA's  may  be  better  able  to 
handle  certain  programs.  \ 

*  An  on-going,  viable  relationship  shoXildlbe  clearly  established  between 

all  CETA  program  operators  and  the  areaj jcb  markets,  both  public  and 
private.    Communication  and  cooperatioi^'  between  the  abovementioned 
groups  will  lead  to  better  training  programs  and  help  prevent  glutting 
the  job  market  with  people  trained  ih  ^reas  for  which  .there  is  little 
or  no  demand  and  interfering  with  the  job  options  of  non-CETA  parti- 
cipants. ,  '  j 

I  ten  3:  Should  particular  groups  in  the  labor  fohce  be  the 'concern  of  employirint 
policy?  Should  target  groups  be  identified  on  a  national  basis,  and,  if 
so,  which  are  the  appropriate  target  groups? 


Response; 


Labor  market  analyses  should  be  conducted  to  determine  those  groups  who 
are  most  in  need  of  CETA  funds.    Progrims  should  be  developed  specif- 
ically for  certain  groups,  such  as  the  I  chronically  underemployed  and 
unemployed,  i.e.,  those  "most  in*need"l    Each  program  operator  should  ^ 
detemine  which  group  in  its  own  area  \s  most  in  need  instead  of  having 


the  State  or  Federal  Government  dictate 
targeted  "for  CETA  participation. 


who  should  or  should  not  be. 
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Response; 


There  are,  however,  certain  groups  whi^i  should  probably  (after  care- 
ful  study)  be  Identified  as  national  target  groups,  i.e.,  minority 
youth  and  displaced  homemakers.    Even  in  cases  such  as  these,  however, 
there ^Ti«y  be  another  group  In  a  particular  area  that  is  nwre  in  need 
of  assistance  from  CETA. 

What  should  be  the  relationship  of  employment  and  training  policies  to 
income-maintenance  policies? 

Programs  should  be  developed  to  train  people  on  Welfare  so  ihit  they 
^ao  become  productive  members  of  society,   WIN  recepients  anu  dis- 
placed homemakers  are  already  targeted  groups  in  most  CETA  programs* 
With  Increased  cooperation  between  CETA  program  operators  and^the 
private  sector,  these  people  can  be  trajned  and  placed  in  unsubsi- 
dlzed  jobs,  . 


Item  5: 


reVationships  between  federal,  state  and 
funding,  design  and  administration  of  employ- 


Response; 


Item  6: 


Response; 


What  are  the  appropriate 
local  governments  in  the 
cnent  and  training  prograr^s?! 

There  should  be  gredteriVjjwimjni cation  between  federU,  state  and 
local  goytmments  prlbrf«d  the  implementation  of  employment  and 
training  programs,   Facws  such  as  funding  levels,  income  levels* 
and  basic  program  format  should  be  set  by  the  federal  government 
so  that  each  local  program  operator  is  treated  equitably. 

To  ensure  greater  communication,  the  federal  government  could  send 
the  abovementioned  Information  directly  to  local  program  operators. 
Presently,  the  federal  government  sends  program 'information  to 
regional  administrators,  who  send  the  information  to  state  agencies. 
Grant  instructions  are  transmitted  to  local  area  planners,  who  send 
1t  to  program  operators.    Information  on  federal  employment  programs 
should  be  sent  far  enough  in  advance  to  enable  local  program  operators 
sufficient  time  to  plan  their  programs.   Direct  communication  between- 
federal  and  local  governments  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time.  The 
local  areas  could  utilize  labor  market  analyses  to  determine  those 
"most  in  need"  of  CETA  service.    Local  program  operators  working  with 
their  area  planners  coulxJ  then  develop  programs  designed  To  alleviate 
local  employment/training  problems  while  following  federal  guidelines 
end  basic  Ffirogram  format. 

What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  the  private  sector  in  the  design  and 
Implementation  of  employment  training  policy? 

The  private  sector  should  have  ^n  integral  role  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  employment  training  policy,  especially  at  the  local 
level.    Programs  should  be  developed  ,that  reflect  local  training  needs 
and  demands.   This  would  result  in  higher  placement  rates,  prevent 
t^eaining  for  jobs  for  which  there  is  little  or  no  demand,  and 
eventually  lov*er  the  unemployment  rate  both  locally  and  nationwide. 


ERIC. 
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Item  7:   Can  the  diverse  sets  of  programs  which  constitute  the  employment  and 
.  '  training  system  be  coordinated? 

Response:   All  programs  can  be  coordinated,  especially  at  the  federal  level, 
utilizing  the  same  basic  federal  guidelines.   Youth-oriented  pro- 
grams are  generally , designed  to  provide  work  experience.  I.e., 
exposure  to  the  world  of  work,  job  rotation,  work  responsibilities, 
etc.   Adult-oriented  programs  are  generally  designed  to  provide 
parti cipsnts  with  skills  training  for  specific  jobs  rather  than 
work  experience. 

These  two  basic  typ^es  of  programs  could  ber  coordinated  by  establish- 
ing guidelines  that  would  enable  both  youth-oriented  and  adult- 
oriented  programs  to  be  designed  to  complement  each  other.  Partic- 
ipants on  youth  programs  could  be  provided  a  broad  range  of  work 
experience  that  would  enhance  their  future  employability  and  give 
them  some  direction  as  to  what  ^heir  future  goals  might  be.  These 
youth  could  then  be  transitioned  to  an  adult-oriented  CETA  program, 
if  they  need  further  training.   The  eventual  goal  of  both  programs 
would  be  unsubsidized  employment. 

Item  8:   Have  emplo>"ment  and  training  programs  worked? 

Response;  Employment  and  training  programs  have  worked  to  some  pxtent  in  that 
^  they  have  provided  badly  needed  work  experience  to  youth  during  the 

Summer  Youth  and  In-School  CETA  Programs.   Smaller  programs  such  as 
YCCIP  have  provided  skills  training  in  a  number  of  occupations  to 
teenagers  who  normally  would  not  have  received  such  training.  CETA 
programs  encourage  both  youth  and  adults  to  remain  in  and/or  return 
to  school. 
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STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
DEPARTWENTOF  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMErfT  SECURITY* 
Office     the  ScCtctMy 
TilUhaMcc.  Floridi 

July  29,  1981 


Wallace  C.  Or 
Sccrclary 


Ms.  Violet  Thompson  < 
Senate  Subcommittee  on 

Employment  and  Productivity 
4230  Oirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  O.C.  20510 

Dear  Violet: 

Since  the  field  hearings  in  Orlando  were  canceled 
and  will  not  be  reschsduled,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  submit  the  testimony  for  the  record. 

He  have  enclosed  copies  of  testimony  by  or.  Wallace 
E.  Orr,  Secretary  of  Leibor  and  Employment  Security? 
Or.  Charles  R. 'Russell,  director  of  Employment  and  Training? 
and  Mr.  Rod  Willis,  Chief  of  Employment  Services. 

If  additional  information  is  needed,  please .do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 


BMEIV/ms 
Enclosures 


Sincerely, 

fenjaiffin  iJj^delen  IV 
^tate/Federal  Programs  Coordinator 


Tl.cBc.kclcyBuJdmfrSu..c  206.2590  Excc«nvcC«.«arck.E*«  -Tall.Wc.  FIo..da  32301  Phone  904/48*439* 
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SENATE  SUBCOmiHEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
SENATOR  QUAYLE,  CHAIRMAN 


JULY  17,  1981 
-  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 
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GOOD  MORN'ING  (AFTERNOON) >  CHAIRMAN  QUAYLE  AND  SUBCOmiTTEE 
MEMBERS/ 1  AM  WALLACE-ORR.  SECRETARY  OF  JHE  FLORIDA  DEPARTMEMT 
0*F  UBOR  AND  EI-'iPLOYIlENT  SECURITY.  J'D  LIKE  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR 
BRINGING. THIS  HEARING  TO  FLORIDA  ANDJIVING  US  'THE  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  PROVIDE  YOU  WITH  SOf€  OF  OUR  VIEWS  ON  THE  NATION'S  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  POLICY.^ 

IT  IS  A  SAD  FACT  OF  LIFE  THAT  NOT  EVERYONE  IN  Trtis  NATION 
MHO  WANTS  A  JOB  CAN  FIND  A  JOB.   THAT  WAS  THE  REASON  FOR  HAVING 
«     A  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY  IN  THE  PAST,  AND  THE 
REASON  WE  NEED  ONE  TODAY.   WE  WANTED  TO' OFFER  PEOPLE  THE  PROMISE 
OF  A  BETTER  TOIiORROW,  AND  WE  LEARNED  THAT  THE  PROMISE  LIES  IN 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  AND  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  THAT  EMPLOYMENT  BRINGS. 

WE'VE  ALL  HEARD  THE  CRITICISMS  LEVELED  AT  CETA  IN  RECENT  • 
MONTHS,  THE  EMPLOYNENT  SERVICE,  AND  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  MYRIAD  OF 
JOB  TRAINING  ^ND  PLACE-MENT  PROGRAMS  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
HAS  CREATED  TO  HELP  PEOPLE  GO  TO- WORK.  'SOME  OF  THOSE  CRITICISMS 
HAVE  HAD  BASIS  IN  FACT:    IT  IS  TRUE  THAT  SOME  PEOPLE  HAVE  BEEN 
■TRAINED  FOR  JOBS  WITH  LIMITED  OPPORTUNITIES:  IT  I?  TRUE  THAT 
THERE  HAVE  BEEN  ABUSES  IN  THE  CETA  PROGRAMS:  IT  IS  TRUE  THAT 
DESPITE  SPENDING  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS, ON  JOB  TRAINING  AND 
PLACEMENT,  WE  STU.L  HAVE  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  OF  7. 3_ PERCENT  •• 
NATIONWIDE. 

.BUT  IT  IS  EQUALLY  TRUE  THAT  PEOPLE  HAVE  FOUND  GOOD  JOBS 
WITH  PROMISING  FUTURES  THROUGH  THOSE  SPECIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 
It  IS  EQUALLY  TRUE  THAT  FOR  EVERY  CETA  PROGRAM  THAT  HAS  BEEN 
ABUSED,  THERE  ARE  HUNDREDS  ABOVE  REPROACH.   AND  IT  IS  EQUALLY 
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TRUE  THAT  SOr£  PROGRAMS  j^AVE  SAVED  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  IN  WELI^RE 
PAYMENTS  TO  PEOPLE  WHO  WERE  ONLY  LOOKING  FOR  A  WAY  TO  REALIZE  THE 
AfCRlCAlfDREAM. 

SO  THAT'S  WRONG  WITH  OUR  PROGRAMS?  TO  SAY  THAT  WE  HAVE  AN 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  IS,  I  THINK,  INCORRECT.   WE  DON'T 
HAVE  A  SYSTEM.   WE  HAVE  A  SERIES  OF  JOB  "TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAMS  THAT  OPERATE  INDEPENDENTLY  0*F  EACH  OTHER.   THEREIN  LIES 
OUR  PROBLEM.   THE  PROGRAi'lS  "DON'T  SEEM  TO  WORK  TOGETHER.   AT  TlflES, 
I  THIKK,  THEY  ACTUALLY  WORK  AGAINST  JACH  OTHER  AS  PROGRAM  OFFICIALS  . 
JEALOUSLY  GUARD  THEIR  TERRITORIES. 

.  OUR  l>F[0GRAf1S  ARE  TOO  FP,A6flENTED;  AND  WE  NEED  SOMETHING  TO 
PULL  THEh  TOGETHER,  SOMETl^ING  TO  TURN  THOSE  PROGRAMS  INTO  A 
COHESIVE  SYSTEM  THAT  CAN  PROVIDE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES 
.TO  ANYBODY,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  HIS  OR  HER  NEEDS  ARE,  . 

THE  KEY  TO  THAT -SYSTEM  IS  A  CENTRA!  INTAKE  CENTER,  LOCATED 
•    IN  HOST  COMMUNITIES,  WHICH  WOULD"  TAKE  APPLICANTS  AND  EVALUATE 
THEIR  BACKGROUNDS  AND  SPECIAL  TRAINING  NEEDS.   THOSE  tJEEDS  WOULD  , 
,  BE  HATCHED  WITH  AVAILABLE  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  APPLICANT 
WOULD  BE  ENROLLED  IN  THE  MOST  APPROPRIATE  ONE.   AFTER  COMPLETING 
THEIR  TRAINING,  THE  APPLICANTS  WOULD  RETURN  TO  THE  CENTER.FOR 
JOB  PLACE^ENT.  "  . 

ANY  mmR  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAMS  COULD  SERVE  AS  THAT  CENTRAL 
INTAKE  CENTER,  INCLUDING  THE  EHPLOYM^flT  SERVICE,  WHICH  ALREADY 
Has  A  NETWORK  OF,  LOCAL  OFFICES-.   THE  ONLY  WAY  SUCH"  A  SYSTEM  CAN 

SUCCEED,  HOWEVER,  IS  IF  EACH  TRAINING  PROGRAM  REFUSES.TO  ACCEPT 


'  APPLICANTS  UNLESS  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  CERTIFIED  AS  ELIGIBLE  BY  AN 
INTAKE  CENTER.   THAT  WOULD.  GUARANTEE  THAT  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 

'  RECEIVES  THE  TYPE  OF  TRAINING  BEST  SUITED  TO  THE  LABOR  NARKET. 

THAT  SYSTEM  WOULD  IMPROVE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  TRAINING     "  <, 

.  PROGRAMS  BY  TAKING  AWAY  THE  BURDEN  OF  PLACEMENT  FROM  OTHER 
SERVICE  PROviDERS.    IT  WOULD  INCLUDE  LOCAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
TRAINING  EFFORTS  B\^  RETAINING  COMMUNITY  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  WHICH 
ASSESS  LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS.  AND  WHICH  ENCOURAGE  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS-  TO  BECOME  ACTIVE  IN  CETA  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  AND  CLASS- 
ROOM TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  '  / 
■     BUT  SOLVING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS 
nation' GOES  BEYOND  COORDINATING  TRAINING  AND  PLACEI-OT  ACTIVITIES. 
LET'S  FACE  FACTS.-  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  NEED  THOSE  PROGRAMS  ARE  MOST 
OFTEN  UNSKILLED  AND  POOR.  i 

NO  FEDERAL  OR  STATE  AGENCY; CAN  TAKE  THE  PRODUCT  OF  A  LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILY. WHO  HAS  SURVIVED  ONLY  ON  WELFARE  FOR  DECADES.  GIVE 
THAT  INDIVIDUAL  SOME  TRAINING/ AND  IME  THAT  PERSON  READY  TO  DO 
A  Jtf^. 

THERE  IS  MORE  TO  DOING  A  JOB  THAN  ACTUALLY  PERFORMING  THE 
^sJlILY  FUNCTIONS.  AND  ANYONE  WHO  HAS  EVER  WORKED  SHOULD  REALIZE 
THAT.  WE  KNOW  THAT  /\  GOOD  WORKER  REPORTS  TO  WORK  ON  TIME.  AND 
ASKS  PERMI^^ION  TO  TAKE  flViE  OFF.   WE  KNOW  THAT  WORKING  EIGHT 
HOURS  MEANS  WORKING  EIGHT  HOURS.   BUT  SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
NEED  OUR  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  DON'T  HAVE  OUR  EXPERIENCES.  AND  SO 
THEY  NEED  SOME  EXTRA  HELP  IN  LEARNING  ABOUT  WORK  PRACTICES.  SO. 
TRAINING  MUST  GO  BEYOND  JUST  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  THE  JOB  AND  INCLUDE 
THE  EXTRA  RESPONSIBILITIES  THAT  ARE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  WORKING. 
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IN  ADDITION,  IF  WE  ARB  TO^ECO!€  MORE  DEPENDENT  ON  PRIVATE" 
IHDUSTI^Y  TO  PROVIDE  JOBS  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  COMPLETE  OUR  TRAINING  . 
PROGRAMS,  THEN  WE  NEED  TO  OFFER •PRIVATEJNWISTRY  AN  INCENTIVE. 
_^N0* EMPLOYER  HIRES  A  WORKER  FOR  ALTRtflSTIC  REASONS  --  AN  EMPLOYER 

'    WANTS  TO  KNOW  IF  THE. WORKER  CAN  DO  THE  JOB.   OUR'BEST  OPTION  HAS 
BEEN  THROUGH  A  FINANCIAL  INCENTIVE,  SOMETHING  J.IKE  THE  TARGETED-> 
JOBS  TAX  CREDIT  PROGRAM,  WHICH  PRII1ED  THE  HIRING  PUMP  FOR  CERTAIII 
SPECIAL  GROUPS.   YET  THE  T-J-T-C  PROI^RAM  IS  SCHEDULED  TO  EXPIRE 
^T  THE  END  OF  1981  AND  NO  SIMILAR  PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN  SUGGESTED  TO 
REPLACE  IT.    I  SINCERELY  BELIEVE  THAT  FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES  ARE 
THE  ONLi  WAY  SOHE^toLOYERS  WILL  TAKE.'\  CHANCE  ON  HIRING  CERTAIN 
WORKERS  --  WORKERS  WHO  HAVE  THE  DESIRE  TO  MAKE  IT  ON  THEIR  OHN, 
WHO  BACK  UP  THEIR  PROMISES  WITH  600D  WORKING  PRACTICES,  BUT  WHO 
NEED  AH  EDGE  IN  GEHING  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  DOOR. 

WE  HAVE  ADMINISTERED  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF  PROGRAMS,  BUT  THE 
MOST  COMPLEX  BY  FAR,  HAS' BEEN  THE  CETA  PROGRAM.   SI,NCE  ITS 
INCEPTION,  CETA  HAS  Ul^DERGONE  CONTINUOUS, CHANGES  IN  REGULATIONS 

_,^ANb  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY,  WITH  NO  ROOM  FOR  HUMAN  ERROR.  -NONE 
OF  US  CLAIM  TO  BE  PERFECT,  BUT  THE  CREATION  OF  AN  ACCEPTABLE 
ERROR  RATE  FOR  ADMINISTERING  THE  CETA  PROGRAMS  .WOULD  EASE  OUR 
^LIABILITY  AND  THAT  OF  OUR  PRIME  SPONSORS  FOR  MISTAKES  THAT  ARE  . 
BOUND  TO  OCCUR. 

IN  CLOSING,  I  MOULD  SAY  TO  YOU  THAT  NO  PROGRAM,  NO  MATTER 
HOW  CAREFULLY  PLANNED  AND  RESPONSIBLY  ADMINISTERED,  CAN  SOLVE 
ALL  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  ThE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS  NATION. 
THEIR  NEEDS  ARE  TOO  VARIED  AND  THEIR  PROBLEMS  TOO  LARGE. 
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.  ITT  A  COMMON  PRACTICE  FOR  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  TO  TALK  ABOUT. 
CflOPERATION  AND  SHARING  RESOURCES  TO  SERVE  TtllR_ COLLECTIVE  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  PURPOSES.    I  DON'T  THINK  THOSE  WORDS  SHOULD  BE  EMPTY 
ONES  --  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS  THAT  ALREADY  EXIST 
.  ARE  COOD  ONES  THAT  CAN  BE  HADE  BETTER  IF  THEY  WORK  TOGETHER  IN 
,A  UNIFIED  APPROACH  TO  SOLVING  THIS  COUNTRY'S  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS.' 
TOO  li^Y  PEOPLE  HAVE  THE  AMERICAN  DREAM  WITHIN  SIUhT.  BUT 
*  JUST  BEYOND  THEtR  REACH.   BY  ESTABLISHINl/' A  SYSTEM  TH/VT  WILL  . 
'     ALLOW  US  TO. WORK  TOGETHER.  WE  CAN  PLACE  THAT  DREAM  NOT  ONLY 
WITHIN.  REACH.  BUT  I'lAKE  IT. REALITY. 
'thank  YOU. 
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*  --Goals  and  QajprTivP?;  hp  a»j  Fmpi  OY^fPMT       Tbaining  Policy 

Atthe  end  of  World  WarhIL.the  nation  suddenly  found  itself 
with  an  unemployment  problem  as  millions^of  servicbmen  and 

^  • 

•  SERVICEWOMEN  RETURNED  TO  CIVILIAN  LIFE.    ThE  EMPLOYMENT  AcT 

;  OFj  19^6  WAS  PASSED^ BY  THE  CONGRESS  TO  COMHJT  THE  NAJION  TO  AN 

~  r  "EmpIoyment'  andmr^TnTn'g  Policy  and  other  POLiciBipftEUTiNG  to 
^industrial  product  I VI  t:^.  During  the  thirty-five  years  since 

«  1  V  *  «  i 

19^}5/^many  pieces  of  lfgislation  have  been  implemented  in  the 
areas  of  productivity  and  employment  as  the  nation' has  attempted  ^ 

TO  SOLVE  THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  FACING  ITS  PEOPLS. 

^  0 

While  the  Employment  and  Training  policy  changed  over  the  Veai^, 

^         THE  GOAL  HAS  REMAINED  ESSE'HTIALLY  THE  SAME;  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ^ 
A  TRAINED  WORK  FORCE  LEADING  TO  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  (DEFINED  IN  TERMS 

of  an  unemployment  r^x^  of  four  to  five  percent,  or  less,  since 
approximately  that  proportion  of  the  work  force  is  between  jobs 
and/or  temporarily  unemployed).  Current  and  projected  conditions 
suggest  the  conlinuarion  of. -the  same  goal.  especially  whenflone  ^ 
f  considers  the  alternatives  which  have  been  addressed  by  a  pro-  . 
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liferation  of  social  programs  that  may  provide* temporary  retlef 

•BUT  LITTLE  LONG-TERM  BENEFITS.    An  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PoLICY 
SHOULD  BE ^CONCERNED  PRIMARILY  WlTH  THE  UNEMPLOYED  WHQ  DO  NOT  HAVE 
SALEABLE  SKILLS  AND  SECONDARILY  WITH  THE  UNEMPLOYED  WHOSE  SKILLS 
BECOME  OBSOLETE  AS  A  RESULT  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL.  ADVANCES.  ThREE. 


BASIC  DEFINABLE  OBJECTIVES  S^ULD  BE: 


1)  To  ASSIST  THE  UNEMPLOVED  IN  OBTAINING  EMPLOYMENT; 

2)  To  PROVID^OB  TRAINING  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  PERSONS 

m  * 

WHO  DO  NOT  HAVE  A  SALEABLE  SKILL; 


3)      To  PROVIDE  TRAINING  FOR  INDIVItWAUS  WHO  ARE 

UNEMPLOYED  DUE  TO  TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES  AIMED 
^    AT  IMPROVED  PRODUCTIVITY.    ThE  TIME  TO  RETRAIN 

workers  with  these  obsolescing  skills  is  before 
they  .are  laid  off  and  replaced  by  technology. 

These  objectives  are  measurable  through  existing  evaluation 

STANDARDS.  'An  OVERRIDING  CONCERN  fN-ALL  OF  OUR  EFFORTS  TO 
SOLVE  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  JOB  TRAINING  PROBLEMS  FACING  THIS 


V  COUNTRY  HAS  BEEN  AND  CONTINUES  TO  BE  COUNTERACTING  THE  NQTION 
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wat  suggests  only  employed  persons  are  social  and  economic 

ASSETS  AND  UNEMPLOYED  PERSONS  ARE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  LIABI- 
.  LITIES,      : V 

'Too  MANY  OF  OUR  CITIZENS  BELIEVE  AN  INVESTMENT  IN  TRAINING 
THE  UNEMPLOYED  IS  A  WASTE, 

MriN  XHE  Florida  Department  of  Labor  and  Employment  Security 

.  •       "  '      '     '  \ 

BELIEVE  THAT  THE  ENTIRE  WORK  FORCE  "  ?ACH  INDIVIDUAL  -  IS  AN 

}  • 

ASSET, IF  PROVIDED  iSlEEDED  SKILLS.  AND  THAT  AN  INVESTMENT  IN 
TRAINING  THE  UNEMPLOYED  IS  CHEAPER  THAN  FUNDING  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 
TO  CARE  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED,  * 

Tuc  Rp<;t  MFTHonc  Pnp  rtRRVlN'i  "■■T  TMc  nMPrTWFS  OF  An' FmPI  OYMENl 

'  An  effective  Employment  and  Training  policy  must  involve  private 

EMPLOYERS  IN  THE  TRAINING  Of"  THE  UNEMPLOYED.  ThE  USE  OF  INCENTIVES  " 
HAS-BEEN  RESPONSIEbE  FOR  INCREASING  THE' INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  PRIVATE 

SECTOR.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  incentive  during  the,1980's  is  - 
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.   PROCUREMENT  CONTRACTS  IN  THE  BASIC  AND  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  INCLUSION  of  provisions  for  OJT  in  procurement  contracts 

WOULD  WORK  WONDERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ENABLING  THE  UNEMPLOYED  TO 
OBTAJN  SALEABLE  SKILLS  IN  DEMAND  AREAS.    GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
*  CONTRACTS  COUp  SET  AN  EXAMPLE  IN  THIS  REGARD. 


It  is  a  truism  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  in  .Florida 
we  have  demonstrated  that  a  combination  of  training  methods  that 
includes  on-the-job  experience  with  a  prospective  employer  is  thh 
most  cost-effective  approach  to  be  used  in_ training  the  unemployed. 
He  are  currently  exploring  ways  to  involve  the  very  small  employer 

IN  PROVIDING  OJT  SLOTS.  ONE  BARRIER  TO  THE  V£RY  SMALL  EMPLOYER'S 
PARTICIPATION  IS  THE  FACT  THAT  HE' NEEDS  ONLY  ONE  OR  TWO  EMPLOYEES 
AT  A  TIME  AND  OUR  OJT  PROGRAMS  ARE  USUALLY  DESIGNED  TO  ^ACCOMMODATE 

0 

a  group  of  ten  or  more. 

We  support  a  correlated  comprehensive  delivery  of  services  based 
upon  the«*ieeds  of  the  area'ser\{£d  by  the  .prime  sponsors,  whether 
that  prime  sponsor  is  a  unit  of  local  government/  or  the  balance 
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OF  State  consortium  consisting  of  units  of  local  government 

THAT  AR&  EITHER  TOO  SMALL  TO  BE  A  PRIME  SPONSOR  OR  DO  NOT  . 
DESIRE  TO 'BE  A  PRIME  SPONSOR. 

Sr 

Me  support  the  position  that  since  the  Baunce  of  State  prime 

S^^ONSOR  is  in  reality  A  CONSORTIUM/  BOS  PRIMES  SHOULD  BE 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  AND  RECEIVE  A  BONUS  FROM  THE  FUNDS  SET  ASIDE  FOR 

coNscniA.   The  CF.TA  Act  should  recognize  Balance  of  St^te 

PRIME  SPONSORS  AS  CONSORTIA  AND  SHOULD  RECEIVE  THE  SAME  BENEFITS 
THEREOF. 

We  SUPPORT  A  SINGLE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COUNCIL  WITHIN-  EACH 
PRIME  SPONSOR  WHICH  WOULD  ,9AVE  A  CONCURRENCE  .AUTHORITY  WITH  THE 
PRIME  SPONSOR  WITH  THE  PROVISION- THAf  11^  CONCURRENCE  IS  NOT 
REACHED,  THE  ULTIMATE  AUTHORITY  RESTS  WITH  THE  CHIEF  ELECTED 
OFFICIAL  OR  HIS  DESIGNEE.    ThE  COUNCIL  REPRESENTATION  ^CULD 
HAVE  AT  LEAST  51%  OF  ITS  MEMBERS  APPOINTED  FROM  PRIVATE  BUSI- 
NESS AND  INDUSTRY.    ThE  BALANCE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  SHOULD  REFLECT 
THE  COMMUNITY  IN  GENERAL  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  EMPLOY- 
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•MENT  AND  Training  programs  as  determined  by  the  prime  sponsor. 

We  support  the  following  eligibility  criteria  for  CETA  eligibles^: 

1)  Unemployei^  or  underemployed 

2)  "^Family  income  not  to  exceed  125%  of  the  lower 

living  standard  income  level 

3)  Upgrading  AND  retraining  eligibility  criteria 

, currently  in  place  should  be  continued  (section 
221  (b)  (2).   Prime  Sponsors  should  determine 
the  program  mix  based  upon  local  conditions, 
including  consideration  for  retraining  displaced 

WORKERS* 

The  State  of  Florida  supports  the  concept  of  targeting  programs 

TO  THOSE  MOST  IN  NEED.    ThE  GROUPS  TO  BE  TARGETED,  HOWEVER,  SHOULD 

be  determined  by  the  prime  sponsor  based  upon  local  conditions. 
Targeting  may^'also  be  used  for  training  for  jobs  where  there  is 
a  demonstrated  need, 
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Rn>F  OF  THP  Statf  tn  thp  Employment  and  Tratwinp,  Systfm. 

States  have  functions  that  cut  across  city  and  county  juris- 
dictions IN  SUCH  AREAS  AS  TRANSPORTATION/  HEALTH/  COMMERCE/ 
AGRICULTURE/  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION.^   As  A  RESULT/  STATES  ARE 
UNIQUELY  EQUIPPED  TO  COORDINATE- A  VARIETY  OF  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN 
A  FUNCTION  and/or  ACROSS  SEVERAL  FUNCTIONS.    FURTHER/  STATES 

have  access  to  resources  that  are  not  readily  available  to 
local  prime  sponsors. 

We  therefore  support  the"  concept  that  the  State  should  coord i- 
nate  and  correlate  employment  and  training  programs  within  its 
boundaries  and  provide  s,peci^l  services  primarily  in  research 
and  innovation  for  the  use  of  prime  sponsors  and  others  within 

THE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM.    We  FURTHER  SUPPORT  THE  CONTINUATION  OF  A 

State  EMPLOYt^  nt  and  Training  Council  (SETC)  but  with  a  different 

MIX  IN* REPRESENTATION.    CURRENT  REGULATIONS  REQUIRE  A  DISPROPOR- 
TIONATE  REPRESENTATIOfJ  OF  SERVICE  DELIVERERS  AND  PROGRAM  PARTICI" 
PANTS  AND  A  LIMITED  REPRESENTATION  OF  PROSPECTIVE  EMPLOYERS. 

We  believe  the  Council  can  be  more  effective  in  its  overall 
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t 

MISSION  IF  AT  LEAST  512  OF  THE  MEMBERS  ARE  FROM  PRIVATE 
BUSI^NESS  AND  INDUSTRY, 

Economic  TlPVFt  opmfnt. 

For  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS,  WE  HAVE  ATTEMPTED  TO  OBTAIN  CLARIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  REGULATIONS  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

FROM  OUR  Regional  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.. 
.The  problem  is  existing  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  CETA 
funds  for 'Economic  Development  on  the  one  hand  but  permit 
certain  costs  which  may  be  interpreted  as  advancing  economic 
Development  opportunities.  Governor  Graham  has  established 
Economic  Development  as-  a  major  goal  of  his  administration 
and  has  consistently  urged  private  business  and  industry  to 

PROVIDE  JOB  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FlORIDA's 

unemployed/  disadvantaged  and  underemployed. 

He  therefore  support  the  position  that  employment  and  training 

r 

POLICIES  SHOULD.be  TOOLS  FOR  ADVANCING  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  THAT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY  SHOULD  BE  MORE 
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CLEARLY  ALIGNED  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICIES  RELATJJG  TO 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

> 

The  CETA  Act  and  Regulatioi^s  have  forced  prime  sponsors  to 
manage  their  programs  based  upon  process  rather  than  perfor- 
MANCE. The  force  is  brought  about  by  penalizing  prime  spon- 

SORS  WHEN  THEY, VARY  FROM  A  PRESCRIBED  PROCEDURE  WHETHER  THAT-- 
PROCEDURE  IS  PRACTICAL  IN  A  GIVEN  SITUATION  OR  NOT  (THE 
PENALTY  IS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  DISALLOWED  COST  WHICH  MUST  BE 
REPAID  BY  LOCAL  OR  STATE  FUNDS) ^    We  SUPPORT  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
*  PERFORMANCE-BASED  MANAGEMENT  WITH  THE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 
BEING  MUTUALLY  AGREED  UPON  BETWEEN  THE  PRIME  SPONSOR  AND  THE 

U.  S.  Department  of  labor  and  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal.' 

YEAR  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  MONITORING  OF  THE  PERFORMANCE  ON  A 
QUARTERLY  BASIS.    PERFORMANCE-BASED  INCENTIVES/  OVER  AND  ABOVE 
ALL  ALLOCATED  FUNDS/  COULD  BE  PROVIDED  TO  PRIME  SPONSORS  WHO 
EXCEED  THEIR  PERFORMANCE  GOALS/  PROVIDED  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  IS 
JUSTIFIED  BY  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  NEED. 
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Audits  Afjp  !  TAttTUTiPs.  " 

The  CETA  Act  and.  regulations  require  prime  sponsors*to  sub- 
contract WITH  GOVERNMENTS  ANTNON-Pi^OFII/  COMMUNITY-BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS  OVER  WHOM  THEY  H^VE  NO  CONTROL.    IF^HE  SUB- 


L.  IF^H 


CONTRACTORS  COMMIT  ANY  ERRORS/  HOWEVER/  THE  pfffWE  SPONSOR 'iS 

•  / 

HELD  ACCOUNTABLE  AND  REQUIRED  TO  PAX  FOR  THESE  ERRORS  FROM 
LOCAL  FUNDS  (FROM  StATE  FUNDS  FOR  StATE  PRIME  SPONSORS) 
REGARDLESS  OF  WHOM  WAS  AT  FAULT  FOR  THE  ERROR  THAT  RESULTED 
IN  A  DISALLOWED  COST.     LoCAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  ARE  STRONG- 
U  OPPOSED  TO  SUCH  FUNDS  BEING  ALLOCATED  FROM  THEIR  OWN 

y 

REVENUE  SOURCES.    !^  SECOND  AUDIT-RELATED  ISSUE  IS  THAT  PRIME 
SPONSORS  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  ADMINISTER  AN  "ERROR-FREE"  PROGRAM 
WITH  NO  ROOM  FOR  HUMAN  ERROR.    ThE  CETA  AcT  IS  A  VERY  COMPLI- 
CATED PIECE  OF  LEGISLATION  THAT  HAS  BEEN  SUBJECTED  TO  CONSTANT 
CHANGES  IN.  REGULATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY.    ThE  RESULT 
IS  CONFUSION  THAT  LEADS  TO  ERRORS  AS  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  OF 
THINGS.  *  .  , 

We  support  the' establishment  of  an  acceptable  error  rate  that 
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would  create  a-realisfic  mechanism  to  alleviate  prime  sponsor's 
liabilities  for  human  error. 

We  also  support  the  position  that  the  prime  sponsor  should  not 
be  held  liable  for  the  disallowed  costs  of  subcontractors  when 
the  disallowance  was  through.  no  fault  of  the  prime  sponsor. 
The  Department  of  Labor  should  collect  these  disallowed  costs 
directly  from  the  subcontractor.  ^after  applying  a  similar 
"acceptable  error  rate"  as  mentioned  above. 


R*  Charles  R.  Russell.  Director- 
I VI  SI  ON  OF  Employment  &  iRAitjitJg 

ALLAHASSEE/  FLORIDA 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

ROD  WILLIS,  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYME^  SECURITY 
FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY* 

BEFORE 

SENATE  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
SENATOR  QUAYL^,  CHAIRMAN 
JULY  n,  1981 
ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


591 

MR.  CHAIHMANf  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  E^ffLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
SUB -COMMITTEE:    1  AM  ROD  WILLIS,  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES r  OF  THE  FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY.  '  WE  ARIi  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  OPERATION  OF  94  LOCAL 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  FLORIDA.     I  WANT  TO 

THANK  YOU  FOR  AFFORDING  ME  THE  OPPORTUNITY  'lO  TESTIFY  BEFORE 

r  — -  » 

THIS  SUB-COMMITTEE  TODAY  REGARDING  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
POLICY  ISSUES. 

i 

THE  VIEWPOINTS  I  WILL  EXPRESS  ARE  NOT  MERELY  THE  OPINIONS  OF 
ONE  MORE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  PARTISAN.     DURING  FY' 1980, 
FLORIDA'S  PLACEMENT  PRODUCTION  PER  STAFF  YEAR  WAS  EXCEEDED 
ONLY  BY  THAT  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA.     IN  TERMS  OF  COST  PER  PLACEMENT, 
OUR  PERFORMANCE  ($78.70)  NOT  ONLY  LED  THE  COUNTRY,  BUT. WAS 
NEARLY  TWICE  AS  EFFICIENT  AS  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  ($151*59). 
FLORIDA'S  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX  CREDIT  (TJTC)  ACHIEVEMENTS  RANK  US 

il  IN  THE  NATION  AND  WE  HAVE,  FOR  YEARS,  OPERATED  ONE  OF  THE 

x 

NATIONS  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS  PROVIDING  JOB 
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FINDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  WELFARE  MOTHERS.     SO,  I  SPEAK  TO  YOU 
N0$  JUST'FROM  EXPERIENCE,  BUT  FROM  PRODUCTIVE  EXPERIENCE.  IN 
LIGHT  OF  THIS,  I  OFFER  THE  .FOLLOWING  COMMENTS  IN  AN  EFFORT,  . 
TO  FURTHER  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL  EMPLOY- 

^   \  ■  :  ■  .  - 

KENT  AND  TkAlNING  POLICY.  *  ^ 

I 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  SHOULD  BE  THE  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE  OF  ANY  EMPLOY- 
MENT^ D^TRAININa  POLICY. __FULL  EMPLOYMENT  SHOULD  BE  DEFINED 
AS  ALL  THOSE  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  ABLE  TO  BE  EMPLOYED,  ARE  EMPLOYED 
WITH  AN  ACCEPTABLE  LEVEL  OF 'UNEMPLOYMENT.     TO  ACHIEVE  FULL 


EMPLOYMENT,   I  PROPOSE  A  MODEL  THAT  PLACES  PEOPLE  IN  JOBS  IN 
THE  SHORTEST  PERIOD  OF  TIME? 

CURRENTLY  THERE  IS  NO  EFFECTIVE  OVERALL  PROGRAM  DESIGN  OR 

MODEL.     FRAGMENTATION  IS  PERVASIVE  IN  THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM.  .  A 

COMPREHENSIVE  REDESIGN  IS  NEEDED  WHICH  ELIMINATES  FRAGMENTATION 

THE  MODEL  MUST  BE  LIMITED  IN  SCOPE  SO  THAT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND 

TRAINING  STAFF  CAN  FOCUS  ON  THE  GOAL  OF  FULL  EMPLOYMENT.  WH/VT 

I^.  NEEDED^  IS  A  SYSTEM  THAT  FRONT  LOADS  PLACEMENT  IN  JOBS,  BUT 
»     ■  > 

n 
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'  USES  TRAINING  TO  DEVELOP  SKILLS,  PARTICULARLY  F6R  YOUTH,  WHICH 

t ' 

WXLI<,LEAD  TO  LONG-TERM  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT.  THE  KEY  TO  THIS  APPROACH 
IS  A  COMPREHENSI\^  CORRELATED  INTAKE  MECHANISM. 

IHTAKE,  ELIGIBILITY  AN&  PLACEMENT.  OF  CE.T.A.  ELIGIBLES  SHOULD  BE 
THE  TASK  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  OR  SOME  OTHER  ESTABLISHED  REPUTABLE 

.^^ORQANiZATlON  APPROVED  BJf  THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVlCYs  ISA  STATE/FEDERAL  SYSTEM  THAT  HAS  A  DEMON- 

-^TRATED  TRACK  RECORD  IN  EVALUATING  THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  FINDING  JOBS 

FOR  THOSE  SAM?  UNEMPLOYED.  ^  DESPITE  THE  FACT  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF 

AN  EFFECTIVE  SYSTEM,  CE.T.A.  PROGRAMS  IN  MANY  INSTANCES,  HAVE  ^ 

CREA'5{:D  and  PAID  FOR  ELIGIBILITY  AND  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  SYSTEMS. 

THIS  HAS  RESULTED  IN  DUPLICATION,  FRAGMENTATION  Al^D  A  LACK  OF 

I 

EFFICIENCY.  **  ^ 

\ 

IT  SHOULD  BE  NOTED  THAT  PERSONS  IN  TRAINING  THAT  ARE  OF  LOW 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  MAY  NEED  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES,  SUCH  AS  CHILD  CARE 

^  •  *  ^. 

AND  TRANSPORTATION      A  COMPJREHENSiyE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 


POLICY. SHOULD  MAKE  PROVISIONS  FOR  SUCH  NEEbED  SERVICE.S.     IF  THE 

CURRENT  POLICY  WHICH  PROVIDES  FOR  CE.T.A.  ADMINISTRATION 

/3  ' 
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BY  MANY  PRIME  SPONSORS  IS  TO  CONTINU-^  LEGISLATION  SHOULD 
BEaUCHB  STATEWIDE  CORRELATION  AI^D  EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 
AMONG  PRIME  SPONSORS  IN  A. GIVEN  STATE*    THIS  NEED  IS  PARTICU- 
LARLY DOMINANT  IN  THE  LARGER  STATES  SUCH  AS  FLORIDA. 

4 

tJIrGETIHG  EFFORTS.  SHOULD  BE  INITIATED  NOT  ONLY  TO  VARIOUS 
CATEGORIES  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED*  BUT  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL,  TARGETING 
EFFORTS  MUST  BE  WEIGHED  TOWARD  THE  SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEti.S 
OF  THE  EMPLOYING  COMMUNITY,  I.E.,  MORE  WEIGHT  COULD  BE  GIVEN 
TO  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  THAT  WILL  TRAIN*  FOR  JOBS  THAT  HAVE  HIGH 


DEGREES  OF  NEED  COMMUNITY- WIDE  OR  STATE-WIDE.     IT  IS  A  DIS- 

\ 

SERVICE  AND  WASTEFUL  TO  PLACE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  APPLI- 


CANTS INTO  TRAINING  IN  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  WHICH  THEY  WILL  BE  UNABLE 

♦ 

TO  FIND  EMPLOYMENT.     THE  APPR£NTICES:<IP  PROGRAM  SETS  A  GOOD 
EXAMPLE  IN  REGARD  TO  TRAINING  FOR  JOBS  THAT  ARE  NEEDED  AND 
DEMAND  EXISTS. 


IN  ADDITION,  V NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAININ"*,  POLICY  SHOULD 
CONSIDER  THE  FOLLOWING: 
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PROVISIONS  Of  A  SUPPORT  SYSTEM  COHPRISBD  OP  TRAINING 
SUBSIDIES  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES^  (DAYCARE*  TRANS- 
PORTATION) TO  SUSTAIN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 
THROUGH  TRAINING. 


A  RIGOROUS  PRONOTZONAL  CAMPAIGN  TO  REVERSE  PEER/ 
PARENTAL  PRESSURE  TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE  IN  FAVOR  OP 
PURSUIT  OF  THE  SKILL,  TECHNICAL  TRADES. 

A  REVAMPING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  TO  REEMPHASIZE 
BASIC  SKILLS  (3  R*S).    HEAVY  EMPHASIS  ON  HANDS  ON 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  SHOULD  BE  A  POST-SECONDARY 

•    i  • 

ACTIVITY.  9 


PAST  AND  CURJpBNT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  INVESTMENTS  HAVE 

PRODUCED  A  POSITIVE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT.    OUR  TASK  NOW  IS  TO  ^ 

*  f  * 

MAINTAIN  THIS  POSITIVE  IMPACT- WHILE  EXPERIENCING  THE  FISCAL 
'/ 

RESTRAINTS  THAT  ARE  APPLIED  TO  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

'  (       y  I       -n    -.  • 

PROGRAMS.     IJiO^^VS  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  FALL  BACK  ON  PROVEN 

■       .     .  /5' 
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rQRKUI.A3.  AMD  SYSTEMS  WRILB  HE  STREAMLINi^  OUR  PHOGRAMS  BY 
ELIMINATING  'EXC?ESSIVE  OVERHEAD  ANO^ORK  TO  ELIMINATE  REAL 
OR  IMPLIED  BIASES  WHICH  HINDER  OUR  EFFECTIVENESS.    WE  MUST 
BROADLY  VIEW  OUR  TASK' AS  THE  CREATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC 

POLICY,,  WHICH  INTEGRATES  LOCAL  SOCIAL  NEEDS  AND  NOT  MERELY 

*        '    "  \       -  ^ 

DEVELOPS  A  NEW  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 


i  urge  you  to, make  these  steps  a  firm  part  of  the  nation's 
uturE''SSloymkjt^a^^  policy. 
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I  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 


^0 


July  31 »  1981 


Mr.  Robert  Guttm«n>  Counsel 
Subcomlttee  on  Employment  And 

Productivity  j, 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  J^ldlng 
Roon  A230 

VMhlngton»  D.C.  20510 


'Deer  Mr.  Cuttmen:  » 

Ae  you  oey  knov,  the  Dade  County  PIC  Chairmen  Mr.  Sylvan  Meyer  had  planned 
to  testify  at  the  July  regional  hearings  4n  Orlando»  Florida.    Mr.  Meyer 
wes  to  present  a  statement  oa  behalf  of  the  Private  Industry  Council  of  Dade 
County »  Inc^  and  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Coomerce. 

The  enclosed  statement  Is  being  forwarded  to  you»  since  the  hearimgs  were  can- 
celled* In  hopes  that  It  may  We  entered  Into  any  record  or  considerations  the 
Subcommittee  may  be  Involved  In.    Additionally,  we  would  appreciate  a  schedule 
of  anyjiearlngs  Xo  be  held  In  the  near  future  regarding  E  i  T  policy  and  pro- 
grams ao  that  the  local  business  community  can  make  Its  Input.    Thank  you. 


Sincerely, 

Michael  S.  Griffey 
Executive  Director 


Attachment 


MSG/eo 


Privo^e IndustryCouncil of Dode County. inc  •  6555N  V36thStreer  •  Mioml. Florldo  •  305*671-6650 
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STATEMENT  OF  SYLVAN  MEYER  ON  BEHALF  OF 

THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  OF  DADE  COUNTY  AND 

'                     THE  GREATER  MIAMI  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE                         '  , 

  - 

 — -     Before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  % 

* 

.  SENATE  ^MITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

July  17,*  1981 

Mr.  Chairman  and  nembers  of  the  Comlttee.    I  am  Sylvan  Meyer,  publisher  of 

Miami  Magazine  and  Chairman  of  the  Private  Industry  Council  of  Dade  County^ 

I  aa  repreaenting  the  Dade  County  piC  and  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 

merce.   With  me  today  is  Michael  S.  Griffey,  Executive  Director  of  the  PIC. 

»  > 

There  is  no  question  that  the  evidence  available  to  date  documents  the  tre~ 

mendous  cost  of  a  fragmented  federal  employment  and  training  policy.  In 

addition  to  the  CETA  system  which  cost  the  Federal  government  approximately 

$10  bilUon  dollars  last  fiscal  year,  there  are  also  a  number  of  other  pro- 

grams  which  have  been  implemented  to  support  a  Job  training  system. 

These  additional  programs  costing  approximately  $35  billion,  are  all  aimed 

* 

at  providing  unsubsidized  Jobs  in  the  private  sector,  yet,  not  one  requires 

major  input  of  private  employers.    A  partial  liating  of  these  other  endeavora 

includes: 

-  Vocational  education  on  w'.iich  the  Federal  and  State  governments 

spent  over  $3  billion  dollars  annually. 

* 

-  1  - 

? 
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^  -  The  Work  Incentive  Program,  apprenticeship  programs,  and  a 
pletho^ra  of  programs'* which  are  administered  by  non-Department 
of  Labor  agencies. 

\  ^  .  . 

o  Unemplo}rment  Compensation  which  now  provides  about  $20  billion 

\     V     J.  ■  ■■  ■ 

dollars  B  y«arin  b«gitflts  to  alleviate  hardships  {or  the  tempo- 
rarily  unemployed*  > 


The  Trade  ^Adjustment  program  which  costs  out  at  about  $2.7 
billion  inlFY  '81. 


"  The  various,  employment  tax  credits  and  the- programs  commonly 
referred  to^as  targeted  job  creation  programs,  administered 
by  HUD  and  the  CSA. 


In  total,  these' programs  including  the  CETA  system,  cost  tax-payers  approxi- 
mately $45  billion  dollar.s  a  year.    Again«  they  are  all  geared  to  result  in 
jobs  for  individuals  in  private  industry.    The  point  here  is  that  with  all 
these  programs,  TOn^  and  requirements  not  one  single  program,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  small  CETA  Title  VIX,  is  geared  to  have  major  input  and  direction 
from  employers.    As  you  know,  the  result  of  these  programs  for  the  past  IS 
years  has  been  to  create  a  system  which  is  extremely  diversified  and  frag- 
mented to  a  po'int  where  individuals  in  need  of  unsubsidized  employment  have 
fallen  victim  to  bureaucracies  often  more  interested  in  spending  money  and 
building  structures,  than  in  the  end  of  providing  mechanisms  to  put  the  unem* 
"  ployed  into  unsubsidized  Jobs  in  private  industry. 
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.       ■  >\ 

Previous  testimony  on  June  18  and  June  19  in  the  Washington  hearings  of\the 
Subcommittee  has  indicated  strongly  that  there  must  be  a  heavy  private  sector 
involvement  in  any  training  and  employment  policy  and  any  programs  designed 

>to  relieve -the  conditions  of  the  unemployed  and  disadvantaged.    For  example, 
Che  National  Governors  Association  testified  that  "...new  ways  of  securing 
private  sector  involvement  must  be  explored".     Additionally,  the 
National  Governor's  Association  commented  that  "...we  need  to  deliver  a  sense 
of  business  community  ownership  in  the  system,  we  should  explore  tripartite 
configuration  for  a  new  system  -  one  that  would  involve  employers,  employees 
and  government".    The  U.S.  Conference  on  Mayors  pointed  out  that  "...good 
employment  and  training  programs  should  include  a  combination  of  tax  incen- 
tives and  wage  subsidies  to  employers  who  agree  to  hire  disadvantaged  workers". 

^In  addition,  they  pointed  out  that  economic  development  activities  are  needed 
that  help  us  increase  the  total  number  of  available  Jobs  in  private  industry. 
The  National  Association  on  Counties,  which  sfiill  supports  the  basic  CETA 
delivery  system,  also  pointed  out  that  there  ought  to  be  a  shift  in  the  em- 
phasis to  a  high  support  OJT  system  In  both  the  public  and  private  sector. 
Their  block  grant  approach  suggests  one  advisory  council  whereby  51%  of  the 
members  are  composed  of  private  sector  individuals! 

In  June  15  testimony  before  the  Committee,  the  Business  Roundtable  supported 
the  heavy  involvement  of  private  industry  in  E  &  T  policy  formulation  and 
program  design  and  implementation.    Their  testimony  pointed  out  that:  "The 
private  sector  must  participate  much  more  closely  in  the  design  and  implGmcn- 
tation  of  employment  and  training  policy.    While  primary  responsibility 
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for  structural  unenploynent  remains  with  the  public  sector,  there  must  be 
an  Increase  in  private  sector  participation.    Private  Industry  Councils  have 
proven  to  be  an  Important  step  in  this  partnership  and  should  continue". 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Its  testimony  pointed  out  that: 
•The  Private  Sectbr  Initiative  Program  should  not  be  destroyed  or  changed 
before  it  has  an  opportunity  to  mature  and  prove  its  ef fectivenenss.  The 
expertise  of  the  private  sector  should  be  taken  advantage  of  and  their  role 
increased  In  E  &  T  program  design  and  Implementation''. 

The  testimony  to  date  strongly  indicates  that  there  must  he  a  heavy  private 
sector  involvement  as  a  first  major  element  to  a  workable  employment  and 
training  policy.    The  role  for  private  employers  is  further  supported  by 

J 

the  facts  that:    First,  85%  of  the  nation's  jobs  are  In  the  private  sector. 
Second,  there  is  a  ne^'d  for  an  adequate  pool  of  labor  that  has  basic  educa- 
tional skills.    Third,  estimates  Indicate  that  private  employers  already 
spend ^anywhere  from  $40  to  $100  billion  dollars  annually  on  training  activities. 
Fourth,  smaller  businesses,  where  most  new  jobs  are  created,  can  least  afford 
their  own  training  and  therefore  need  the  support  of  a  Federal  employment 
and  training  program.    Fifth,  private  employers  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  training  workers  In  new  and  expanding  occupations  which  result  from 
technological  Innovations.    But,  private  business  cannot  always  fill  the 
labgx  market  gaps  in  the  growth  industries.    There  must  be  a  partnership 
between  the  Federal  government  and  private  Industry  to  reach  our  national 
employment  goals.    In  essence,  the  first  element  is  that  Federal  employment 
and  training  policy  and  programs  must  be  refocused  to  support  and  complement 
the  existing  role  of  private  business  In  providing  jobs,  training  and  Income. 
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For  exattple»  In  Miami  our  PIC  has  contracted  with  over  90  different  private 
•ector  ^ployers  who  conduct  the  training  and  guarantee  a  job  to  our  parti- 
cipants who  successfully  complete  their  skill  trslnlng. 

Recognizing  this  standard,  there  are  four  other  elewents  which  employment 
and  training  policies  must  encompass. 

2)  Flexibility  In  design  and  delivery  mechanisms. 

3)  Training  for  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  should  augment,  not 
duplicate,  current  private  Industry  efforts. 

A)    Employment  and  training  programs  should  respond  to  Increased 
productivity  requirements  which  are  needed  to  support  a  strong 
and  growing  economy. 

5)    There  must  be  local  determination  in  xhe  planning,  design  and 
delivery  of  any  programs  which  eminate  out  of  an  esta1>lished 
policy.  - 

(2)    Flexibility  in  Design  and  Delivery 

The  principle  of  program  flexibility  is  needed,  not  only  toTespond  to  today's 
work  and  training  problems,  but  also  to  respond  to  rapidly  changing  economic  * 
and  labor  force  conditions.    Training  programs  must,  anticipate  the  future  needs 
of  the  labor  force  and  be  responsive  to  growth  conditions,  occupations  and 
skills  in  private  industry.    Flexibility  will  be  needed  at  the  local  level  in 
order  to  bring  schools,  employers  and  other  agencies  together  in  their  efforts 
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to  vork  with  youth  who  do  not  possess  the  basic  education,  skills,  work 
habits,  and  attitudes  to  transition  them  into  private  sector  Jobs.  Federal 
program  policy  must  play  a  role  in  encouraging  thid  cooperation.  Secondly, 
they  must  be  able  to  deal  with  the  pool  of  adults  who  do  not  currently  have 
the  necessary  skills  for  private  sector  employment. 

As  ay  opening  'statement  indicated,  employers  in  the  past  have  typically  been 
involved  at  the  end  of  the  work  preparation  stage  in  training  efforts  when  an 
unsubsidized  Job  is  needed.    If  preparing  individuals  for  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  is  to  be  the  goal  of  Federal  employment  policy  and  programs,  then  privat 
industry  must  be  involved, in  this  process  from  beginning  to  end.  Private 
industry  must  have  the  opportunity  to  design  program^,  participate  in  their 
implementation  and  be  involved  in  assessing  their  effectiveness.    If  not, 
recourses  will  continue  to  be  used  for  strategies  and  programs  which  do  not 
always  prepare  individuals  for  employment.    I  am  in  no  way  suggesting  that 
private  industry  take  control  of  all  federally  sponsored  training  programs. 
I  am  however;  suggesting  that  any  Job  system  will  have  a  grecter  chance  o^ 
achieJing  its  objectives  if  business  has  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in^ 
decision  making  on  an  equal  footing,  as  partners  with* government,  education, 
and  labor. 

Flexible  new  approaches,  such  as  those  implemented  by  the' Dade  County  PIC, 
can  be  used  to  cut  the  cost  of  an  unsubsldized  Job  placement  through  offering 
a  mix  of  programs  and  services  to  employers.    The  Dade  County  PIC's,  OJT,  Stp, 
Up^ading  and  Job  Search  programs  have  •reduced  its  costs  by  approximately 
$300,000  because  employers  undertook  combinations  of  these  services  which 
resulted  in  contributions  of  equipment,  material  and  instruction.  These 
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approaches  muse  be  encouraged  and»  Indeed,  supported. 

,  •  / 

Abolishing  such  systems  and  programs  oay  prove  to  be  extremely  wasteful  In 
the  long  run.    What  Is  needed  Is  to  hliild  on  the  LccompUshments  and  capa- 
bilities of  legltlaate,  effective  programs  In  a  new  productive  partnership 
with  the  private  sector.    As  the  Committee  for  Economic  p— .-.pment  pointed 
out  in  Its  testimony;    '•^ew  emplojrment  and  training  policies  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  adapt  to  rapidly  changing  labir  market  needs/^  The  flexibility 
envisioned  is  one  where  a  wide  rani    of  Incentives  must  be  provided  to  the 
private  sector  to  encourage  and  entice  their  participation.    SucK  Incentives 
should  Include  OJT  programs,  customized  or  specialized  training  programs, 
tax  incentives,  corft  reimbursement  and  the  flexibility  to  design  their  own 
training  programs  which  will  answer  the  needs  of  those  unskilled  workers 
peeking  private  sector  job  opportunities..  Other  strategies  which  must  be 
Included  are  those  which  provide  occupational  skill  training,  more  or  better 
education  to  raise  literacy  levels,  training  In  work  life  attitudes  to 
develop  productive  and  con»lstent  work  habits,  teaching  individuals  how  to 
apply  for  and  secure  Jobs  once  they  have  undergone  the  basic  training,  and 
a  partnership  mechanism  needed  to  deliver  these  diverse  functions. 

(3)    Training  for  Jobs  In  the  Private  Sector 

1  ' 

TJiere  has  been  no  greater  training  and  mobilization  effort  faced  by  private 
Industry,  In  the  history  of  this  country,  than  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II. 
Seemingly,  overnight  through  the  effort,  ot*  the  War  Mobilization  Board. 
American  business  and  Industry  essentially  went  from  an  agricultural  based 
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economy  to  a  nanufacturing  economy*    There  will  probably  never  be  another 
,8uch  denonstratlon  of  the  capacity  of  American  private  Industry  to  train  and 
employ  workers  to  full  productive  capacity*    Aa  the  t*S,  Chamber  of.  Commerce 
points  out;    **Thera  Is  today  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  which  prevents 
many  large  Industries  from  achieving  full  market  capacity/*    This  of  course 
causes  a  drag  on  productivity  rates  and  adds  to  the  dimensions  of  Inflation 
along  cost-push  lines*    The  Chamber  further  points  out  that  most  of  today *s 
Job  openings  cannoc  be  filled  by  **qulck->flx**  training  programs*  Workers 
must  have  good  general  education  and  training  In  the  basic  and  advanced  skills 
needed  by  private  Industry*    Employers  today  must  continue  to  cope  with 
rapidly  changing  technology  and  societal  problems*    These  skill  shortages 
should  be  considered  as  a  first  priority  In  training  and  retraining  displaced 
and  unemployed  workers.   While  vocational  education  programs  are  essential 
In  providing  Individuals  with  the  basic  skills »  we  have  been  remiss  In  utiliz- 
ing a  potential  training  force  equal  to  none- that  of  private  Industry*  It 
„iiu2St  be  borne  in  alnd,  that  wherever  training  occurs  It  will  only  be  as  good 
as  Its  ability  to  deliver  a  Job  to  an  Individual*    The  Dade  County  PIC*s 
**hire-£lrst**  concept  has  directly  Involved  private  employers  In  skill  training; 
and*  private  Industry  has  responded* 

(4)    Programs  should  Respond  to  Increased  Productivity  to  Support  a  Strong 
Economy 

Perhaps  the  single  most  barrier  to  achieving  a  stroitg  and  stable  economy  Is 
the  factor  of  Inflation*     As  you  know*  there  are  two  types*  or  contributors, 
Co  inflation*    First*  that  which  is  termed  "demand  pull"  by  economists*  This 
is  where  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  outstrips  the  economy's  capacity 
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to  provide  such  goods  and  services  and  the  cost  paid  rises  beyond  the  relative 
worth  ox  the  good  or  service  purchased*    The  second  type  of  Inflation  is  tha^ 

called  "cost  push***    This  is  where  the  cost  of  labor""reach'es  a  point  which 

/ 

contributes  to  the  price  of  goods  or  services  far  btryond  their  relative  worth* 
the  cost  of  labor,  in  turn,  is  directly  tied  to  the  man-hour  productivity  rates 
of  the  labor  force*  '  The  traditional  American  business  response  to  alarming 
drops  In  productivity  racea,  over, the  past  years ,  has  been  to  respond  with, 
increased  technology  and  automation  to  offset  the  lower  productivity  rat^  of  ^ 
labor  and,  thereby,  somewhat  contain  the  increased  labor  costs*  However, 
technological  change  and  automation  can  only  be  implemented  to  a  point  in 
private  industry  because  of  heavy  capitalization  needed*    There  comes  a  poit\t 
of  diminishing  returns  on  heavy  capital  expenditures technological  ^ 
equipment  and  automation*    It  is  clear  today  that*file  last  resource  that 
American  industry  has  in  fighting  the  battle  of  decreasing  productivity  is 
the  labor  force*    Simply  put,  the  American  worker  must  become  more  productive 
In  order' to^  compete  with  the  outstanding  productivity  fates  of  Japanese  and 
West  German  workers,  whose  productivity  output  displaced  the  American  workers' 
productivity  rates  to  the  result  that  there  are  large  dislocations  of  workers 
in  the  automotlOe  Industry  and  the  aanufacturing  sector*    These  workers  must 
be  trained  to  cope  with  emerging  business  technology  that  supports  business 
growth  and  further  economic  development*    The  training,  retraining  and  up- 
grading  of  skills  needed  by  the  American  worker  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
private  sector  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  vocational  education 
systems,  labor  and  government*    This  is  no  mean  task,  and  employment  and 
training  policy  must  recognize  this  and  provide  the  resources  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  American  worker  in  the  face  of  ever  increasing  compe* 
tition  and  output  by  other  industrialized  societies* 
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Suf^etvisora  can  b«  trained  In  dealing  with  th«  work  force  «o  that  i^roductlvlty 
cAn/be  Increased  In  order  to  create  business  growth  and  new  Job  opportunltlea. 
It  ia  our  opinion  that  effiployaent  and  training  polldea  should  augment  economic 
development  policies  and  programs  to  foster  auch  growth*  ^ 

<5)   Local  Determination  *  ^ 

The  very  recent  tax  propositions  In  the  various  atatea  of  the  union  and  the 
mapdate  given  by  the  American  people  to  the  current  admlnlat ration  reflect  the 
ever  Increaalng  cry  for  local  determination.    Indeed,  the  cry  continues  with 
regard  to  Federal  employment  and  training  policy.   "Federal  decision  making 
and  control  over  employment  and  training  programs  must  be  reduced  aubatantlally 
to  facilitate  local  design  and  delivery  of  services  at  the  local  labor  market 
arO-  level.   The  coa^lnatlo'n  of  services  that  bUt  meet  the  different  needs 
of  coofflunltlea  can  best  be  Identified  at  the  local  levela  where  the  problems 
exist.  .  Problems  and  needs  of  Individuals  and  employers  are  often  unique  to 
local  labor  markets  and  have  seldom  been  effectively  predicted  by  the  Federal 
.  govero»ei*t.   While  Detroit  may  need  Job  creation  and  economic  development 
activities,  Miami  needs  skill  training  to  meet  the  labor  deman4  for  filling 
axlatlng  4<'bs. 

As  you  know,  etsployment  and  training  policy  over  the  past  15  years  has  burdened 
local  delivery  systems  with  new  and  changing  national  priorities,  detailed 
regulations,  massive  amounts  of  red  tape  and  so  many  diverse  missions  and  ^ 
mandates,  that  It  Is  virtually  impossible  for  local  communities  to  «!ven  es- 
tablish a  response  to  the  local  needs  and  plan  comprehensively  at  the  labor 
market  level  where  m6st  economic  decisions  by  Individuals  and  business  are 
made.    In  view  of  this  system,  or  non-system,  there  Is  little  wonder  that 
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Mtrlcan  Industry  has  been  reluctant  to  participate  as  it  night  have* 

The  major  reasons  why  local  detemlnation  must  be  a  part  of  the  oev 
I  > 

employment  and  training  policies  are  as  follows: 


1)    Local  determination  would  permit  prograanlng  at  a  l«vel 
where  economic  decisions  by  workers  and  employers  are  made. 


2)  'It  would' get  the  Federal  govemisient  out  of  local  decision 
making.  *' 


/ 


3)    There  could  be  more  leverage  to  utilize  local  resources  f6r 

employment  and  training  purpdses.  >' 

.     .  .  /  » 

I 

A)    The  way  would  be  cleared  for  greater  private  sector  involve* 
ment  in  local  ETA  programming. 

5}    It  would  bring  the  private  sector  into  the  decision  making 
at  all  the  critical  points.  ^ 

* 

And, /lastly,  it^would  facilitate  public/private  problem  solving  on  important 
IssiMS  that  must  be  addressed  at  the. local  level.  In  conclusion,  the  objec- 
tives of  employment  and  training  policy  should  require  five  major  elements: 

1)  Heavy  private  sector  involvement, 

2)  Flexibility  in  local  design  and  delivery, 

3)  Training  for  jobs  in  the  private  sector  whereby  private 
sector  training  is  augmented  and  not  duplicated. 
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A)   Training  aust .respond  to  Inereaslig  producclvlcy  requlrc«» 
Mnta  vhleh  support  a  strong  and  growing  econony,  ' 

S)   There  nust  be  local  deeervlnatlon^to  solve  local  probleas. 
THank  you,  1  would  be  happy  co  answer  any  questions  you  olght  have. 


r 
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PREFACE 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)-and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  are  currently  being  considered  for  reauthorization  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As  this  is  being  (done,  it  would  seem  wise 
to  go  beyond  a  review  of  these  programs  Individually?  It  would  seem  app^ji- 
priate  to  review  the  larger  framework  within  i^ich  these  programs  function,    * . 
to  consider  their  respective  roles  and  the  roles  of  other  programs  with  which 
they  interface,  to  learn  how  this  interfacing  Is  occurring,  and  to  determine 
if  this  interfacing  is  as  successful  as  it  should  be. 

To  this  end,  it  is  suggested  that  there  are  four  major  programs  which 
should  be  Included  in  this  review.   They  are:   the  State/Federal  Employment 
Security  Progran,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  Program,  the 
.Vocational  Education  Act  Program,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program.  ^ 
Through  these  four  programs,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  receive  mpst  of 
the  public  employment  and  training  services  which  arc  available  to' them. 

In  order  to  make  these' program^  most  effective  from  both  a  service 
standpoint  and  a  cost  effectiveness  standpoint,  a  more  clearly  defined  national 
employment  and  training  policy  needs  to  be  articulated.   Perhaps  the  Senate 
labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee,  through  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
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Productivity,  could  spearhead  such  an  effort.  This  paper  is  offered  as  one 
suggestion  as  to  what  such  an  employment  and  training  policy  might  include. 

.   This  proposal  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Employment  Security  Admini- 
strators in  Region  VIII  (Mqntana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah),  by  representatjives  of  the  CETA  administrators  in  Region  VIII,  by 
representatives  of^tah  State  Government,  by  representatives  of.  the  Utah  Manpower 
Planning  Coumril,  and^  the  Utah  Employment  Security  Advisory  Council.  (These 
latter  two  organizations  include  representatives  of  the  Utah  AlvL-CIO,  the  Utah 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  State's  largest  private  employers,  a  numbeh  of 
other  employers,  special  interest  organizations,  and  the  public.)  While  these 
groups  and  individuals  do  not  necessarily  add  .their  specific  endorsement  of 
^      •  this  paper,  there  is  general  philosophical  agreement  with  the  i)roposals  outlined 
'herein.    These  suggestions  are  also  in  hanucny  with  the  policies  of  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies. 
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A  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  EHPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY 

The  strength  of  .this  nation  Is  rooted  In  the  belief  of  Its  citizens  In 
VfOrk  and  the  products  of  that  work.   This  value  of  work  Is  deeply  Ingrained  and 
has  long  been  recognized  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  dItUens  of  this  nation  as 
a  means  through  )}h1ch  to  rea1*1ze  most  of  their  hopes  and  dreams  for  themselves 
and  for  their  families.   Thus,  the  United  States  Is  truly  a  nation  of  workers, 
truly  a  nation  of  Individuals  gainfully  employed  or  hopring  to  be  gainfully  employed. 
Even  In  the  worst  of  economic  times,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  have  worjted.. 
Because  of  this,  tho^e  who  are  without  work  are  In  a  real  sense  without  full  citizen 
ship.  ^  - 

Yet,  that  Important  element  of  citizenship  continues  to  elude  a  sizable 
number  pf  c5t1zens  because  of  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of  the  labor  markel.-  Even 
today  major  shifts  are  continuing  to  take  place  In  the  labor  market,   the  number  of 
families  supported  by  one  "breadwinner"  Is  diminishing.   The  participation  of  women 
and  youth  In  the  labor  force,  as  primary  wage  earners  or  as  contributors  to  the 
^economic  strength  of  the  family.   Is  Increasing  substantially.  ^These, changes 
overlaying  an  already  complex  labor  mar)cet  bring  Into  sharp  focus  the  need  for  a 
national  employment  and  training  policy  equal  to  the  challenges  this  nation  faces. 

The  complexity  of  this  arena  calls  for  a  clear  definition  of  purpose  as 
a. foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  strong  employment  and  training  policy.  Programs 

i 

which  are  a  part  of  this  must  be  explicit  In  terms  of  addressing  both  long-term 
structural  problems,  and  short-term  situational  problems.    Each  part  of  the  system 
must  clearly  understand  Its  mission.  Its  relationship  to  other  programs,  and  to 
whom  It  Is  to  provide  services. 

Employment  and  training  policy  should  be  national  In  scope.    It  should 
emphasize  prevention,  rather  than  remediation  of  employment  related  problems;  but 
some  remediation  Is  necessary  given  current  conditions.    For  example,  programs 
should  be  concerned  first  with  assuring  thatHhe  populace  Is  educated  and  trained 
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In  keeping  with  its  needs  and  those  of  the  econofny,  and  that  the  training  is  in 
keeping  with  advancing  technology.    In  addition,  tl^is  policy  should  assure  equal 
opportunity  as  a  reality  through  access  to  education*  training  and  work.  Because 
the  federal  government  has  a  major  financial  responsibility  in  areas  related  to 

.  income  maintenance,  it  needs  to  have  a  strong  financial  interest  in  employment  and 
training  activities. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  educating  citizens,  however*  must  remain 

''with  the  states  and  local  areas.  This  responsibility  extends  to  providing  citizens 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  basic  level  of  competence  (preferably  during  their 

vyouth)  and  rests  upon  the  primary  and  secondary  school  systems,  appropriately 
financed 'with  nate  and  local  funds.    It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  educational 
responsibility  and  the  educational  process  itself  should  focus  on  gainful  employ- 
ment dnd  fulfilling  individual  vocational  needs  as  the  eventual  outcome  of  its 
efforts. 

Some  individuals  have  left  the  primary  and  secondary  school  system  early, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  while  others  complete  the  basic  courses  but  Jeave  un- 
prepared to  compete  in  the  labor  market.   Because  of  this,  an  effective  alternative 
training  program- has  become  neces'^ary.    If  individuals  are  to  achieve  3  satisfactory 
standard  of  living,  they  must  have  relevant  education  or  ;tratning  (6r  re-training) 
so  that  they  can  fit  into  the  jobs  the  economy  is  producing.    Failure  to  provide 
appropriate  education  and  training  opportunities  eventually  leads  to  problems  in 
the  areas  of  welfare,  health,  crime,  and  social  unrest.   These  forms  of  disfunction- 
ing  subsequently  contribute  to  rising  costs  that  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  nation 
and  its  taxpayers. 

Traditionally,  special  employment  and  training  programs  have  served  as- 
battering  rams  to  open  employment  doors  to  beginning  level  jobs  for  those  individ- 
uals who  have  failed  Jn  the  traditional  systems.    It  is  appropriate  now  to  focus 
on  providing  such  individuals  with  more  meaningful  skills  and  credentials,  and  more 
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help  in  Uking^advanUge  of  the  higher  levelJMinstream  job  opportunities  which  ^ 
are  emergitig  and. are  to  some  extent  going  unfilled. 

An  employment  and  training  policy,  if  it  is  to  be  fully  effective,  should 
be  based  upon  the  recognition  that  employers,  not  9<'vemmcnts,  art  the  prime  source 
of  employment  in  the  real  labor  market,  and  that  our  educational  systems  are  the 
center  of  activity  for  most  educational  preparation  for  this  employment.  This^^ 
should  also  recognize  that  the  jobsite  or  place  of  work  is  where  most  occupational- 
specific  tr:aining  actually  occu.rs. 

SUtes,  through  their  sUte  and  local  leaders,  must  also  be  involved  in 
establishing  state  employment  and  training  policy,  for  it  is  these  leaders  who 
have  the  ability  and  responsibility  to  coordinate  services  on  a  statewide'^and 
local  basis.    On  this  basis,  the  delivery  of  all  services— employment,  welfare,  ^ 
education,  social  insurance,  rehabilitation,  economic  and  community  development, 
and  health  can  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  duplication,. conflict,  and  over- 
lap.   It  is  here  that  these  can  be  directed  toward  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  skilled  labor  forcer   Indeed,  it  is  here  that  efforts  to  create  and  maintain   .    .  , 
sufficient  and  appropriate  work  opportunities  for  the  ci^tizens  of  .the  ^state  take 
place. 

Because  of  the  substantial  and  varying  factors  influencing  local  ecoinomies,, 
no  single  set  of  a*iinistrative  system*  can  develop  an  adequate  deliv^y  system  of 
services.  National  policy  development  should,  therefore,  dall  for  a  bro^id-based, 
flexible  approach  that'  takes  into  account  a  variety  of  state  and  local  circumstances  ^ 
with  states  having  final  responsibility  for  coordinating  employment  and  training 
delivery  systems.    In  summary,  what  is  needed  is  an  employment  and  training  system 
that  is  flexible  fenough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state,  the  local  conwunity,  and 
particularly  the  individual.  \    >  ^ 

To  fuVther  enshrine  work  as  important  and  to  strengthen  the  oWall 
opportunijfey  for  the  citizens  of  this  nation  to  participate  in  work  activities  qn  a 
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productive  bash,  a  national  employment  and  training  policy  shoulC^: 

1..  Encourage  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  citizen  self-sufficiency 
through  work-related  activities  which  offer  the  opportunity  for 
development  of  each  individual's  vocational  potential  to  the  end 
that  each  citizen  may  be  a  productive  member  of  society. 

2.  Emphasize  the  role  of  the  primary  and  secondary  school  system  in 
educating  youth,  including  orienUting  them  to  the  world  of  work  ami 
equipping  them  with  skills  that  will  assist  them  in  transition  into 
the  labor  market  or  into  further  training  as  may  be  desired. 

'         3.  Promote  economic  growth  which  will  support  effective  human  resource 
utilization  in  all  facets  of  society,  and  emphasize  work  as  a  pre- 
ferable source  of  income  for  all  working  age  citizens  who  are  able  to 
work. 

4.  'oster  private  industry  involvement#1n  training  and  re-training  efforts, 
*.o  better  meet  the  needs  of  both  employers  and  workers. 

5.  Oi'fine  the  goals  and  objectives  of  employment  and  training  programs  to 
ma)(Jmize  services  to  those  wh3  have  a  need  for  t.hese  services,  and  make 

*^  them  broad-based  and  flexible  enqugh  to  cover  state  and  local  circum- 

stances with  state  and  local  responsibility  for  the  delivery  systems. 

6i.  Support  the  administration  of  services  within  a  framework  which  stresses 
coordination  Znd  cooperation  among  employment  and  training  delivery 
systems  so  that  programs  will  not  duplicate  each  other. 

7.  Maintain  a  public  Labor  Exchange  program  available  to  all  Job  seekers 
which  has  strong  ties  to  private  sector  employers.   Reinforce  the. 
insurance  principle  of  Unemployment  Insurance  and  re-establish  it  as 
the  first  line  of  defense  in  the  case  of  economic  related  job  losses. 
Advance  the  development"  of  &  comprehensive  labor  market  information 
sys^tem  with  a  national  information  base  that  focuses  specifically  upon 
state  and  local  areas  and  that  provides  both  socio-economic  and  occupa- 

'  tional  information.  % 

8.  Provide  funding  of  comprehensive  employment  and  training  programs  adequate 
to  meet  stated  goals  based  upon  a  two-year  funding  period  so  as  to  increase 
the  efficiency  with  which  resources  are  managed  and  to  maximize  stability 
in  services  provided  to  the  public. 

^         9.  Establish  uniform  program  performance  standards  and  definitions  that  allow 
program  results  and  accomplishments  to  be  easily  and  uniformily  measured, 
recognizing  that  too  many  perfonnance  standards  limit  effective  program 
management.    Such  measures  should  be  based  upon  program  objectives  and 
goals,  and  should  encourage  synergetic  cooperation  among  all  delivery 
systems. 

10.  Continue  to  support  appropriate  rehabilitation  of  persons  who,  even  though 
disabled,  through  the  proper  help  can  become  vocationally  successful. 
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Within  this  natto;»a1  employrofcnt  and  training  policy,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  delivery  systems  of  Employment  Security,  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Trajnin^i 
Act  (CETA), Vocational  Education,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  be  addressed  as  ^ 
follows:  .  .  . 

I.  'Employment  Security  _ 

The  Employment  Security  system  as  a  sUte/federal  system  is  unusual  in' 
government.    It  encompasses  three  major  functions-employment  service,  unew^loy- 
mcnt  insurance,  and  labor  market  information.   This  long  standing  sta^e/federal 
'partnershft)  has  made  it  possible  to  serve  citizens  in  each  individual  state  and 
in  hundreds  of  local  cownunities,  and  to  provide  services  to  individuals  who  have 
moved  or^'wish  to  move  across  state  lines. 

The  basic  Employment  Security  operational  costs  are  funded  almost  totally 
from  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (FUTAK   These  funds  have  been  collected 
through  a  special  tax  on  private  employer  payrolls  so  these  funds  are  set  apart 
from  general  revenue  funds. 
.     A.    Emolovment  Service  (Job  Service) 

'  The  public  employment  service,  now  called  Job  Service  in  most  states, 
has  as  its  basic  -nandate  the  maintenance  of  a  public  labor  exchange'  available 
to  men,  women,  and  juniors.   Legislation  and  other  developments  during  the  four- 
plus  decades  of  its  existence  have  considerably  broadened  the  Employment  Service 
activities  beyond  those  specified  in  the  original  legislation.   Some  of  these 
responsibilities  are  related  to  services  for  specially  Urgeted  applicant  groups. 
Among  these  are  the  Vietnam-era  veterans,  the  handicapped,  older  workers,  youth, 
minorities,  food  stamp  recipients,  migrant  seasonal  farmwrkers.  and  persons  who 
may  be  eligible  through  such  programs  as  the  Work  Incentive  Program  and  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Program. 

Even  though  thi's  broadening  has  taken  place,  the  Employment  Service 
is  still  required  to  give  service  to  all  job  seekers  and  is  available  for  use 
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by  all  legitimate  employers.  Job  openings  and  referral  opportunities  occur 
in  almost  a\l  occupational  categories.   Often  special  assists  are  given  to 
job  seekers  and  employers  in  circumstances  that  bring  about  a  "match"  that 
is  of  special  significance  to  one  or  both  parties.    In  total,  the  positive 
economic  2nd  huttan  consequences  of  these  situations  have  been  very  Important. 

The  public  employment  service  is  a  shared  responsfbiUty  of  the  states 
through  their  Employment  Security  agencies  and  the  Department  of  Labor's 
EW>loyment  and  Training  Attainistration  (ETA).   Each  state  is  re$ponsible  for 
the  operation  of  local  employment  offices,  and  the  provision  of  services  wUhin 
its  jurisdiction.  £TA  establishes  policy,  sets  standards,  approvies  each  state's 
plan  of  service  delivery,  allocates  the  operating  funds,  and  regularly  compares 
each  state's  performance  with  that  of  all  other  states.  '  - 

As  a  labor  exchange,  local  employment  offices  match  worker  skills 
'and  interests  with  empi  lyer  job  openings.  Anjf  individual  legally  qualified  ^ 
to  work  in  the  United  States  without  regard  to  place  of  r»«sidence,  current 
employment  status,  or  occupational  qualifications  is-entitled  to  the  services 
available  from  the  Employment  Service  without  cfiarge.   The  Employment  Service 
assists  a  wide  spectrum  of  job-seekers,  with  special  applicant  groups  the  focus 
of  special  assistance.   This  includes  workers  entering  the  labor  market  for  the 
first  time  or  those'>e -entering  after  alierio^of  inactivity.   Upon  completion 
of  an  application,  appropriate  services  such  as  vocational  counseling,  testing, 
job  referral,  job  development,  and  referral  to  other  services  such  as  CETA  are 
available. 

Support  from  the  employer  community  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
successful  operation  of  most  Employment  Service  programs,' frtw  its  general 
labor  exchange  function  to  its  special  applicant  services..  It  is  only  through  , 
the  listing  of  job  openings  from  private  sector  employers  ^that  the  Enployment 
Service  is  abT^  to  provide  referral  opportunities  to  Employment  Service^bplicants. 
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'A  strong  tie  between  the  Employment  Service  and  the  private  employer  cownunlty 
is  necessary  and  Is  basic  to  day-to-day  operations.  The  need  for  this  strong 
tie  also  serves  as  a  strong  Incentive  to  the  Employment  Service  to  render  the 
best  possible  service  to  both  job  seekers  and  employers.   This  tie  is  developed 

'*nd  perpetuated  through  a  national  Employer  Job  Service  Improvement  Committee, 
local  Job  Service  Inprovement  Committees,  and  effective  employer  services.  The 

.quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  job  listings  available  to  Employment  Service 

^applicants  Is  directly  related  to  the  effectiveness  of  service  to  employers  , 
placing  job  listings. 

In  order  for  the  Employment  Service  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
job  seekers  and  einployers,  national  employment  and  training  policy  should: 

1.  Provide  for  a  strong  labor  exchange  program  that  Is  reasonably  avail- 
able to  both  urban  and  n^ral-job  seekers  without  charge  and  w  th 
statewide  and  national  linkages.   The  placement  of  each  Individual 
job  seeker  In  the  best  possible  job  should  be  the  primary  objective 
of  the  labor  exchange. 

2.  Encourage  a  strong  Employment  Service  link  to  the  private  settor 
and  encourage  the  private  sector  to  maintain  a  strong  working 
relationship  with  the  Employment  Service. 

'  .  3/  Provide  fo?  Employment  Service  support  to  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  prime  sponsors  so  that  the  most  effective  service 
possible  Is  given  to  program  clients. 

4.   Encourage  the  continuation  of  avallablilty  testing  ^of^those 

Individuals  drawing  Unemployment  Insurance  through  assisting  them 
to  find  work. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Unemployment  Insurance  (Ul)  should  be  recognized  as  an  essential 

component  of  any  employment  and  training  system.   There  Is  wide  agreement 

.  that  It  has  two  general  objecHves:    (1)  to  aid  the  unemployed  Individual 

and  {2)  to  promote  efficiency  In  the  econocny.   An  Importaht  objective  of 

Unemployment  .Insurance  is  to  provide  adequate  temporary  Income  for  workers  who 

'are  unemployed  through" no  fault  of  their  own.   Othe^r  objectives  are  to  prevent 

tfexllspersal  of  an  employer's  trained  labor  for'ce  during  periods  of  decreased 

production;  prevent  the  breakdown  of  labor  standards  and  .confidence  during 
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temporary  unemployment;  stabilize  employment  by  maintaining  coiwiunity  purchasing 
power;  and  provide  employers  with  an  ^'experience  rating"  incentive  to  avoid 
unemployment.  .  -  -  . 

Over  the  years,  questions  asking  whether  individual  states  should 
design  a  program  to  meet  their  individual  economic  climate  or  whether  the 
federal  government  should  set  program  standards  have  been  debated.   Such  areas 
as  qualifying  reqiiirements.  weekly  benefit  amount,  disqualification  and  duration 
provisions- have  often  been  targeted  by  these  questions.   Both  the  states  and 
the  federal  government  recognize,  however,  that  an  unemployment  insurance 
program  should  provide:    (1)  qualifying  requirements  that  afford  insured  status 
to  tho^e  workers  who.  on  the  basis  of  their  recent  employment,  are  determined 
^to  be  attached  to  the  labor  force;  (2)  a  weekly  benefit  that  is  high  enough  in 
elation  to  the  weekly  wage  ^s  to  protect  beneficiaries  against  serious  des- 
truction of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  during. periods  of  temporary  un- 
emploWnt.  yet  not  so  high  as  to  weaken  their  incentive  to  seek  and  accept 
suitable\jork;  (3)  disqualification  provisions  that  penalize  claimants  for 
their  acts\hat  violate  the  law  and  bar  frogj  benefits  those  who  are  not  truly 
attached  to  tfte  labor  market;  and.  (4)  a  benefits  duration  long  enough  to 
assure  that  the  Awjorlty  of  those  receiving  benefits  will  have  income  support 
for  a  reasonable  tW  in  trying  to  locate  or  regain  suitable  employment. 

The  federal  extended  benefit  program  provides  for  lengthened  benefit 
durations  to  claimants  during  periods  of  higrf  Unemployment.   Although  endorsed 
by  both  state  and  federal  ^vemment.  this  extended  benefit  program  has  also 
been  a  point  of  concern.   Curh^ntly.  the  program  becomes  "operative  by  either  ^ 
a  national  or  a  state  trigger,  ihat  recognizes  both  national  recessions  and 
state  recessions.    Since  sub-national  economies  (states)  vary  in  their  economic 
climate,  the  general  movement  has  been  to  do  away  with  the  national  trigger. 
This  is' expected  to  take  place  soon.  \ 
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Solvency  of  state  trust  funds  has  been  of  great  concern  since  the  -  .  ' 
recession  of  1975  which  resulted  In  the  need  for  about  one-half  of^e. states  ^ 
to  borrow  frofli  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Account.   The  Jssue^bf  establishing 
.a  program  to  protect  states  against  catastrophic  benefft  costs  Is  a  real  one. 
Reinsurance,  therefore,  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  overall  UI  program. 

In  order  for  the  Unemployment  Insurance  program  to  be  most  effective. 
It  Is  su99ested  that  employment  and  training  policy  shouid: 

1.  Continue  this  as  a  state  program  with  federal  support.   Federal  advice 
and  performance  measures  should  be  a  part  of  the  program*  but  federal 
claimant  eligibility  standards  should  not. 

2.  Support  a  program  of  extended  benefits  (EB),  triggered  by  each  state's 
Insured  unemployiient  rate.    Such  a  program  addresses  the  needs  of  the 

,  state  econofliy.   The  creation  of  further  extensions  of  unemployment 

benefits  during  higher  periods  of  unemployment  should  be  avoided. 
Special  programs  that  specifically  address  long-term  unemployment 
should  deal  with  this  problem  and  not  be  called^ unemployment  Insurance. 

3..   Finance  unemployment  Insurance  benefits  primarily  from  state /esources 
on  a  state- by- state  basis,  but  create  a  federally  coord Inated^e- 
Insurance  feature  to  help  protect  states  against  extraord1nary*ecooom1c 
problems.    Such  a  program  would  add  overall  stability  to  state  economies 
}  and  help  avoid  Insolvency  of  state  trust  funds. 

4.    E'l il\Th»te  such  programs  as  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA),  Disaster 
Unemployment  Assistance  (DUA),  and  Redwood  Employee  Protection  Program 
(REPP),  and  let'exlstlng'^rograms  such  as  Unemployment  Insurance'and 
other  Employment  and  Training  programs  provide  necessary  service. 

Labor  Market  Information 

Labor  Market  .Information  (LMI)  Is  a  major  product  of  the  labor  exchange 
functlon.and  the  Unemployment  Insurance  program  and. should  be  an  Integral  part 
of  any  employment  and  training  program.    LMI  1s^ critical  to  the  effective 
planning,  moriltoring,  and  administration  of  a  variety  of  economic,  education, 
and  employment-related  programs.  ' 

LMI  Is  evolving  Into  four  major  activities:   (1)  labor  force  Infor- 
mation on  employment  and  unemployment  and  Jhel^r^cjtaracterl sties;  (2)  occupational 
Information  relating  to  the  characteristics  of  occupations  and  Jobs  which  Is 
used  J>y  locaV  governments.  Employment  Security,  CETA  Pr'-e  Sponsors,  Vocational 
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Education,  private  industry,  and  students;  (3)  placMnt  assistance- inforMtion 

designed  to  assist  the  individual  Job  seeker;  and,  (4)  progran  administration  , 

infoHNtion  to  be  used  for  progrtM  planning,  Mnage«ttnt;  and  evaluation. 
*       »  "  •  * 

It  is  obvious'  that  effective  Mnlgeaent  of  the  LMt  prograw  requtrts 

careful  ordination  of  this  varied  array  of  complex  activities.   The  Oepart- 

g«nt  of\abor  should  have^tbe  lead  respon^bility  in  coord inating^jth is  lyfogran 

and  the.najor  source  of  fu6din$  should  coaie  froM  the  Oepartnent/  Technical 

leadership  for  the  progran  should  also  cone/ron  the  Oepart«ent  of  tabor.  There 

is  an  iMdiate  need  tp  further  develQp  a  nationa?  INt  progran  that  not  only 

'better  coordinates  all  functions  which  are  now  performed  by  EMployiwnt  Security 
agencies  under  the  heading  of  LMI,  but  also  to  better  integrate  these  functions 
on  the  national  level. 

The  diversity  pf  IHI  program  functions  and  the  involvement  of  various 
OepartnanV  of  Ubor  (DCX.)  organizations  such  as  the  CmpToyment^nd  T-aining  ' 
Administratii^i^RA)  and  the  Bureau  of  Ubor  Statistics  (BIS)  and  the  sUtes 
in  the  xy^^f^ffm^  have  led  to  differing  definitions  of  IMI.   These  definitions 
usually  emphasize^ta,  data  analyses,  and  data  uses;  but  they  have  not  proven 

'to  be  adequate  guides  for  the  day-to-day  management  of  a  very  large  and  complex 

national  program.   Therefore,  a  question  of  definitional  content,  as  it  relates 

to  IHI  has  arisen. 

Funds  available  to  the  tMl  program  are  drawn  primarily  from  the  - 

budgets  of  other  Employment  Security  programs  or  from  the  Bureau  of  Ubor 

SUtistfcs  (BIS).   As  a  result,  the  funding  process  is  fragmented  and  resources 

are  not  necessarily  adequate  for  the  services  expected. 

tn  order  for  labor  market  information  to  be  appropriate  to  the  needs 

of  the  nation  and  to  the  states  and  communities,  national  policy  should:  • 

1.   ESUblish  effective  nstional  LMI  coordination  within  the  Department 
of  Ubor,  with  the  responsibility  for  developing  a  comprehensive 
LKl  program. 
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2*  Encoura^  i  high  A^n^  of  cooperation  betMten  tip^yMnt  Security 
^  LHI  Divisions,  otMr  Minpower  organizations,  and  connunlty  Infor* 
■it Ion  user  groups. \  ^  * 

3.  .Develop  a  unifoni,  cUprehenslvt  defi'nitlon  of  the  LMl  progrM  that 
enc(*passes  the  worlcWone  by  sUte  IMt  organlzttlons  and  plan  for 
future  da t«  needs  as  Well  as  current  needs.  Including  providing  tht 
data  processing  support  needed  by  the  systi«. 


4;  Frofclde  adequate  funding  for  tt)e  LMt  program 
•   of  olher^progrMis^ 


\ 

I  but  not  at  the  expense 


n.   ^Mnprehenslve  &iploywent  and  Training  Act  (CETA)' 

The  Comprehensive  Duployment  and  V<^n1ng  Act  (CHA)  was  deslgnod^to 
provide  the  econoAlcally  disadvantaged,  unemployed,  or  underemployed  person  job 
tr;i1n1ng>and  other  services  that  would  lead  to  employment  opportunities,  enhance 
'    self -sufficiency  ind  result  In  an  Increase  In  earned  Oicome.  Ctfk*i  mission  oyer 

u   the  last  decade  has  been  first  and  foi^st  to  create  Jobs,  which  was  probably  ^ 
appropriate  as  the  economy  strained  to  absorb  ti    ever*1ncreas1ng  nui6ers  of  youth 
and  female  labor  force  participants.  Ul'.h  the  Incorporation  of  the  Public  Ser'vlce 
employment  (PSE)  Program,  the  concept  of  personal  responsibility  seemed  to  shift  « 
to  social  responsibility  and  the  government  became  employer  of  first  resort  rather 
than  employer  of  last  resort.   However,  with  the  phase*out  of  the  PSE  Program,  now 
'Is  the  time  to  focus  on  Increasing  the  proficiency  levels  of  the  "unskilled**  so  ^ 
they  are  able  to  become  contributors  to  society,  not  Just  receivers  of  services* 
from  society,  'j  ^ 

The  resources  of  CETA  and  Employment  Security  are  baste  to  the  development 
of  labor  market  exchange  and  employabllify  development  functions  required  of  an 
employment  and  training  system.  The  division  of  responsibility  between  the  two 
Is  a  key  both  to  program  clarity  and  to  cost  effectiveness.   A  suggested  division 
of  services  would 'include  assigning  Intake,  certlflcadM,  Job  referral  and  place- 
ment to  the'Emplpyment  Service  and  employablllty  deve>^{pment^ to  the  CETA  Program.' 
This,  then,  would  result  In  tfte  assigning  of  Job*rea^  clients  to  the*  Employment 
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•Service  anu  non-job  reaoy  clients  to  tne  C£TA  system,  and  would  seem  appropriate 

in  light  of  ♦he  purpose  and  experience  of  both  program^.    It  is  suggested  that' 

CETA  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  the  Employment  and  Training  program  in  making  maximum 

*'  .  > 

use  of  organizations  that  have  shown  an  ability  to  reach  and  effectively  serve 

those  Individuals  roost  in  need  of  these  services. 

-  .Although  unemployment  rates  continue  to  be  the  principal  tool  for 

i</entifying  areas  of  greatest  need  and  in  the  allocation  of  funds,  it  is  recognized 

that  such  an  indicator  fails  to  adequately  measure  the  "economically  disadvantaged, 

or  underemployed"  for  which  the  program  is  also  intended.    For  this  reason,  a  more 

effective  measure  of  "^need"*  must  be  developed  and  incorporated  into,  the  CETA 

allocation  formulas.   A  combination  of  unemployment  and  family  income  is  suggested 

In  order  to  improve  the  formulas.    Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  allocating 

funds  to  areas  of  unusual  or  special  job  growth  so  that  training  can  be  given  in 

connection  with  new  occupations  that 'may  be  emerging. 

In  order  for  the  reauthorized  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 

to  serve  most  effectively,  national  employment  and  training  policy  should: 

1.  Provide  for  the  promotion  of  interagency  linkages,  emphasizing  the  strengths 
of  each  agency  in  the  provision  of  services.  , 

2.  Define  a  broad  spectrum  of  persons  to  receive  service  with  emphasis  on  the 
rfeedy,  the  disadvantaged,  tfte  poor  and  the  unskilled  and  provide  for  the 
development  of  common,  consistent  definitions  of  these^ 

3.  Emphasize  the  use  of  delivery  systems  and  agencies  that  have  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  provide  good  service,  and  eliminate  service  duplicat.on. 


4.  AH ow  prime  sponsors  a  broad  measure  of  flex1btHty-to  i^lan;  coordinate^  

evaluate,  and  implement  comprehensive  manpower  plans  appropriate  to  their 
communities.  <r  • 

5.  Encourage  the  development  of  an  adequate  system  of  accountability  and 
performance  criteria.   Accountability  in  a  decentralized,  decategorized 
system  i^  complex.   To  the  extent  possible,  the  responsibility  for 
developing  performance  indicators  should  be  retained  at  the  local  level, 
thus  assuring  that  the  development  of  comprehensive  employment  and  training 
services  will  be  responsive  to  local  labor  market  needs.   Monitoring  by 
the  Employment  ^and  Training  AdminifitratJon  (ETA)  should  be  done,  and  should 
start  with  reviewing  prime  sponsor  plans  of  service  and  then  measuring 
performance  in  terms  of  the  prime  sponsor's  approved  goals. 
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6.   Fund  the  program  for  a  two-year  period  rather  than^he  current  one 

year--at-i-time.--This_would_adOP„the_^M114|y  oLihe  Program  and  

allow  for  more  .adequate  planning  and  better  admirnstratfoTf:  The 
eJimi nation  of  the  various  titles,  combining  them  intO/One  single  program, 
with  prime  sponsors  determining  the  allocation  of  f^nds  to  specific  areas 
of  need,  seems  desirable. 

.  7.  'Encourage  more  involv^nt  of  the  private  sectolr.   Wage  subsidies  and  tax 
credits  designed  ta  induce  the  absorption  of  ,the  disadvantaged  into 
private  business  should  be  used,  but  only  within  the  cofftext  of  the  ^ 
present  program  so  as  to  avoid  further  administrative  overhead. 

111.   Vocational  Education  ^  j 

This  employment  and  training  policy  suggestion  also  includes  vocational 
Education.  The  term  "vocational  education"  properly/ includes  all  types  of  education 
that  Is  designed  to  increase  art  individual's  opportunities  for  occupational  success. 
Vocational  education  should  serve  the  occupational ^needs  of 'people  through  unified 
programs  and  should  provide  for  those  wfio  will  not- succeed  in  regular  programs 
because  of  socio-economic  and  other  obstacles,    j  ^ 

As  vocational  education  expenditures  h^ve  increased  In  recent  years, 
'   the  principal  focus  has  tended  to  remain  on  more  traditional  occupational  categories, 
"^.^^n  other  words,  vocational  educatiop  programs  ^re  not  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  ' 
of  many'laborinarkels.   Limited  attention  has/been  given  to  new  occupations  in  such 
fields  as  energy,  and  there  is  still  need  for  further  coordination  between  general 
and  vocational  education  'and  programs  serving  CCTA  prime  sponsors  and  the  Employment 
Service.  *^Kith  respect  to  the  Employment  Service,  better  coordination  and  cooperation 
would  be  especially  helpful  in  the  labor  market  information  field  in  general,  and 
In  the  occupational  forecasting  activities  in  particular.   The  National  Cccupation 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  and  the  counterpart  State  co«iinittees  are  beginning 


to  bring  direction  and  coordination  to  this  area. 

Against  this  background,  the  consensus  that  seems  to  be  emerging  from 
experimentation  and  outside  inbut  into  the  vocational  education  structure,  suggests 
a  need  for  a  new  policy  and  philosophy' for  occupational  preparation.    Knowing  there 
is  very  little  new  that  can  be  said  about  either  of  these somewhat  nebtolous 


\ 


\ 
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terms,  it  is  proposed  that  tr\e  policy  for  vocational  education  draw  heavily  from 
the  operational  principles  developed  in  1967  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.      ^  } 

To  make  Vocational  Educat^ipn  more  effective,  it  is  there'fore  suggested 
national  employment  and  training  policy  emphasize  that: 

1.    Vocational  education  cannot' be  meaningfully  limited  to  the  skills  necessary 
for  a  particular  occupation.    It  should  be  more  appropriately  defined  as 
all  of  those  aspects  of  educational  experience  which  help  a  person  to 
discover  his  or  her  talents,  to  relate  them  to  the  world  of  work,  to  choose 
an  occupation,  and  to  refine  those  talents  and  use  them  successfully  in 
employment.    In  fact,  orientation  and  assistance  in  vocational  choice 
may  often  be  more  valid  determinants  of  employment  success,  and  therefore 
more  profitable  uses  of  educational  funds,  than  specific  skill  training. 

^'    I"  «  technology  where  only  relative/economic  costs,  not  engineering 
knowhow  prevent  the  mechanization  of  routine  tasks,  ^e  age  of  "human 
use  of  hwan  beings-  may  be  within  reach,  but  human  beings  must  be  equipped 
to  do  tasks  which  machines  cannot  do.   Where  complex  instructions  and 
sophisticated  decisions  make  the  boundary  between  the  realm  of  man  and 
the  role  of  the  machine,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  any  dichotomy  between 
intellectual  competence  and  manipulative  skills  and,  therefore,  between 
academic  and  vocational  education. 

3.  In  a  labor  force  where  most  have  a  high  school  education,  all  Who  do  not 

«t  a  serious  competitive  disadvantage.   At  the  same  time,  however,  a 
high  school  education  alone  cannot  provide  an  automatic  ticket  to  satis- 
factory and  continuous  employment.    Education  cannot  shed  its  respon- 
Sibil i ties  to  the  student  (and  to  society  in  the  student's' behalf)  just 
because  the  stiident  has  chosen  to  /eject  the  system  or  because  it  has 
handed  him/her  a  diploma.    In  a  world  where  the  distance  between  the 
experiences  of  childhood^  adolescence,  and  adulthood  and  between  school 
and  work  continually  widen,  the  school  must  attempt  to  issist  the  student 
across  the  gaps  just  as  other  employment  and  training  institutions  must 
attempt  to  assist  in  the  transition.    It  is  not  enough  to  dump  the  school 
leaver  into  a  labor  market  pool.   The  school  along  with  the  rest  of  society 
must  help  provide  a  ladder,  and  perhaps  help  the  person  to  climb  it. 

4.  Some  type  of  formal  occupational  preparation  should  be  a  part  of  every 
educational  experience.    Although  it  may  be  well  to  delay  final  occu-  ' 
pational  choice  until  a  good  many  alternatives  are  known,  no  one  ought 
to  leave  the  educational  system  without  a  salable  skill,  unless  it  is 
done  by  choice.    In  addition,  given  the  rapidity  of  change  and  the  com- 
petition associated  with  generally  rising  educational  attainment,  up- 

.    grading  and  remedial  education  opportunities  are  a  continual  necessity. 
'  Tfiose  who  need  occupational  preparation  most,  both  preventive  and  remedial, 
will  be  those  least  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  most  difficult  to 
educate  and  train. 

5.  The  objective  of  vocational  education  should  be  the  development  of  the 
individual  first,  then  meeting  the  needs  of  the  labor  market  second.  One 
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of  the  functions  of  an  economic  system  Is  to  structure  Incentives  In 
such  a  way  that  Individuals  will  freely  choose  to  accomplish  the  tasks 
which  need  to  be  done.    Preparation  for  employment  should  be  flexible' 
and  have  the  capability  of  adapting  to  the  Individual's  need  rather  than, 
tne  reverse. ' 

IV.    Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  programs,  unlike  any  other  fom  of  employment  - 
and  training  assistance,  have  In  a  single  program  authority  to  fund,  within  the 
limits  of  budget,  ;w«rly  any  activity  related  to  employment,  for  any  eligible 
client.   Most  other  manpower  programs  tend  to  suffer  from  unclear  objectives, 
somewhat  cimibersome  administration  practices,' divided  authority,  and  varying  funding 
sources.    This  program  seems  much  more  focused;  therefore,  its  potential  for  success 
seems  unparalleled.  , 

The  key  element  of  the  program  is  a  personal  relationship  between  a 
.handicapped  client  and  a  trained  counselor  equipped,  within  limits,  to  purchase 
whatever  medical,  educational,  or  other  services  might  be  necessary  to  successfully 
place  the  client  in  satisfactory  employment.   This  broad  grant  of  authority  has* 
generated  one  of  the  persistent  quandaries  of  the  program.   Considerable  ambivalence 
exists  in  vocational  rehabilitation  circles  concerning  the  relative  emphasis  that 
should  be  given  medical  restoration  to  remove  physical  and  mental  obstacles  to 
employment  as  contrasted  to  other  services  that  may  make  the  disabled  employable 
despite  their  handicaps.   National  guidelines  have  tended  to  emphasize  medical  > 
restoration  and  .stress  the-fieed-for  -expanding-services  to  such  severelx-di«ble^  


persons  as  quadriplegics,  the  deaf-blind,  and  multi-disabled.  The  state  attitude, 
generally ^speaking,  is  mixed. 


^  "Vocational  Education:   The  Bridge  Between  Man  ano  His  Work,  Highlights  and 
Recommendations  from  the  General  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,"  In  Notes  and  Working  Papers  Concerning  the  Administration  of  Programs 
Authorized  Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Public  Law  88-ZlO,  as 
Amended,  Prepared  for  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  of  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Sub-  . 
committee  on  Education,  90th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  March  1967. 
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Again,  while  other  manpower  programs  have  found  it  difficult  to  isolate 
' ^a^^iappene^  as  a  result  of  program  services  from  what  would  have  happened  in 
their  absence,  vocational  rehabilitation  has  noc.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
demonstrates  that  many  with  $eridu$  physical  and  mental  handicaps  can  be  made 
economically  se1f<-supp^rting  by  intensive  services  which  in  turn  have  createdf  a 
favorable  public  and  employer  reaction..  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  rehabili- 
tation effort  payscin  both  economic  and  human i tar i all  tenos. 

In  order  to  make  Vocational  Rehabilitation  as  effective  as  possible,  it 
is  suggested  that  national  Employment  and  Trajning  policy: 

^,   Continue  to  support  the  vocational  rehabilitation  philosophy. 

2.  Assure^hat  at  the  state  level  programs  are  aggressive  and  imaginative. 

3.  Provide  incentives'**to  continue  the  effort  being  made^to  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  some  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  become 
involved  with  other  state  programs  such  as  Workman's  Compensation  in 
providing  services  to  a  similar  clientele.  ^. 

4.  Encourage  new  patterns  of  services.   These  should  include  a  number  x)f 
activities  to  assist  state  agencies  to  increase  efficiency  in  handling 
caseloads. 
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f«i»rfUnArt4 
CtiamtM' of  ComiMtrct 
321  W.  Main  St. 
NUm.MI  4t130 


-  L 


Mr.  Bob  6uttman 
Room  4230 

Oirksen  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washingtortr  D.C.  20402 


Dear  Mr.  Guttnian: 


Wh4.1e  I  do  not  particularly  wish  to  testify  at  the  hearings 
Senator  Quayle  will  be  holding,  I  do  think  the  enclosed  report 
could  be  of  value  to  that  committee.  ^ 


As  a  Chamber,  we  have  been  etctive  in  CETA  for  a  long  time.  The 
report  deals  with  our  OJT  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  of  77, 
78  and  79,  and  to  us  indicates  what  can  be  done  by  private  sector 
involvement. 

Should,  you  desire  the  complete.,  report,  please,  let  me  know  and 
I  will'senjd  a  copy  to  you.    We  are  also  in  the  process  of 
completing  a  study  on  all  CETA  placements  over  those  three 
years.    An  abstract  of  that  report  will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon 

2.0  it— irg- eomp-letedT  ^  ^  '  '. 


Sincerely, 


David  Maysick* 
Planning  Director 


DM/sr 
Enc. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMWRY 


This  research  report  is  the  first  of  two  which  looks  at  the  performance  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  work-related  programs 
from  October  1  ,  1976  through  September  30,  1979.    The  fol  lowing  abstract 
briefly  suiwarizes  the  purpose,  methods,  and  rfesults  of  ,the  study,  **»ich 
focused  on  the  On-the-Job  Training  (OJf)  j)Ortion  of  the  Berrien  County  CETA 
Program.  » 

Background: 

The  Berrien  County'^On-the-Job  Training  (OJT)  Program'is  a  training  Program 
operating  under  Title^IIB  of  the  CETA  Regulations  and  run  out  of  the  Twin  C  ties 
Area  Chamber  of  Conwerce.    Its  administrators,  like  so  many  others  in  training 
and  education  are*s,  must  coninually  evaluate  their  prograln  to  determine  its 
effectiveness  in. teaching  and  preparing  participants  for  work  in  unsubsidized 
employment.  '  , 

The  Berrien  County  Private  Industry  Council  (PiC).  also  partially  run  out  of 
the  Twin  Cities  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  mandated  by  the  Federal  Regulations 
governing  XETA  activities,  to  conduct  such  evaluative  studies  as  a  part  of 
its  function  a^4alson  between  private  industry  and  public  education. 

With  this  continual  on-going  need  for  follow-up  research  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  newly-created  evaluative  body  of  the  PiC  on  the  other,-  it  was  soon 
decided  that  a  thorough  research  study  analyzing  the  J3JT  Program  in  Us  entirety 
was  in  order. 

Purpose  of  the  Study:  .     .         ,  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  research  study  was  to  assess  the  employment  careers  of 
3ie  participants  whQ  were  placed Jn  OJT  jobs  during  the  three  /ears  studied. 

-  thereby  documenting  the  progress  and  problems  encountered  by  the  03T  Program  and 
identifying  any  area's  which  might  possibly  be  changed  or  modified.  Specifi- 
cally, researchers  attempted  to  first  "describe"  the  program  in  its  entirety  - 
for  example.  What  kind  of  people  were  participants?  What  kind  of  firms  were 
employers?  and  What  kind  of  OJT  contracts  were  being  written? 

Secondly,  researchers  sought  to  analyze  the  program  in  terms  of  its 
success/nonsuccess  in  three  distinct  areas:    (1)  in  trajnina  participants  in 
specific  unsubsidized  skills;  (2)  in  providing  particTpants  with  places  to 
work.  i.e.  finding  them  jobs;  and  (3)  in  improving  participants   earning  power 
and  thus  raising  their  inc^  levels.  By  viewing  these  three  criteria  for  * 
_sotcess/nonsuccess,_resea?cHers  were  able  to  draw  some  Conclusions  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  OJT  Program  has  been  effective  in  meeting  these  desired  goals. 

In  addition,  this  research  study  sought  to  determine  if  there  were  any 
correlations  between  those  OJT  contracts  which'end  in   success   and  those 
exhibiting  any  one  particular  feature  (-or  group  of  features) .  such  as  those 
dea^Hng  with  young  people,  with  racial  minorities,  with  certain  ndustries, 

-  and  io  on.  -At-tho  same.time,  while  determining  if  such  correlations 


a  no  so  on.  »»tr-tnc  bamg^^imc,  mmc   3   •■  '*  «««u.„, 

do  exist,  researchers  attempted  to  ascertain.if  there  is  any  way  of  P^rhaPJ^^^^^ 
predicting  a  contract's  probable  success,  given  the  certain  set  of  circumstances 
regarding  that  contract's  enactment  (for  example,  the  person's  age',  .  . 

financial  situation  and  attitudes;  the  contracted  firm's  industrial  classification. 
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pay  scale,  and  work  attitudes;  «nd  so  on).  .  * 

/Thus,  researchers  attempted  to  look  at  the  OJT  Program  from  three 
different  perspectives  -  What  is  it?  Is  it  working?  and  If  it*s 
working/not  working,  why/why  not? 

Criteria  for  Assessing  the  OJT  Program: 

It  was  decided  tftat  one  of  the  best  ways  of  evaluating: the  OJT  Program 

woM^d  be* to  look  at  the  316  OJT  participants  and  their  current  work  situations— 

*  comparing  where  they  are  now  with  where  they  might  be  without  the  OJT  experience. 
Therefore  the  study  was, designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  use  follow-up 

questionnaires  (sent  to  both  participants  and  employers); _on-site  visitations   ^ 

with  employers;  and  tthe  original  participant  appl  icatlons^  (the  Utter  being 

the  source  of  the  participants'  demographic  characteristics  and  economic 
situations).    The  information  was  then  tabulated  and  entered  into  « 
computer  for  processing  in  a  collective  man^r.  ^ 

As  noted  .earlier,- there  was  an  attempt  t6  achieve  three-specific  goals 

in  this  study  —  to  first  describe  the  program;  to  then  analyze  it  with 

regard  to  its  success/nonsuccess;  and  lastly,  to  see  if  one  might  be  able  to  i 

predict  the* success/ nonsuccess  of  the  program,  given  a  certain  set  of  circiw- 

•  stances.    In  terms  of  the  first  o'bjective      that  of  description      the  ^  ^ 
computer  was  used  to  produce  averages  and  totals  of  each  particular 

contract  "feature"  or  "variable**,  so  that  readers  might  get  a  clear  understanding 
of  who  and  what  make  up  the  OjT  world.  \ 

With  regard  to  the  evaluative  aspect  of  the  study,  five  specific  criteria,  "or 
•  "measures  of  success",  were  chosen  for  digesting  the  information 
both  in  describing  and  in  evaluating.   These  •'measures  of  success"  are  as 
follows:    (l)    the  contracts*  original  termination  ratings  —  i.e.  satisfactory 
or  non-satisfactory  —  as. designated  by  CETA,  to  gage  the  contracts'  inmediate 
success;  (2)  the  total  length  of  t4me  participants  stayed  with  their  original 
employers,  irregardless  of  the  termination  of  their  contracts  —  to  measure 
their  tn.tial  job  longevities;"  (3)  the  participants'  current  employment  status, 
Ati  order  to  discover  If  the  program  has  impacted  the  participants  present 
work  situations;  (4)  the  participants'  current  work  status  with  their  or  ginal  . 
firms  —  to  see  if  they  have  continued  to  be  employed  with  their  original  contracted 
employers;  and  lastly.  (5)  the  current  salaries  of  the  OJT  R^articipants.  to 
discover  if  they  are  making  more/less  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  program. 

The  ibove  five  criteria  were  used  not  only  \^  the' descriptive  and  evaluative 
,    sections  of  the  report,  but  in  the  statistical  sections  as  well.  'Using  these 
five  measures,  or  "dependent^variables"  (as  they  are  dependent  on  other  features 
of  an  OJT  contract),  three  different  types  of  statistical  tests  were  run: 

(1)  Zero-order^ correlation  studies,  indicating  which  variables  are  hljjhly 
corfelated  with  each  measure  of  success  and  which  aVe  not. 

(2)  Group  correlation  studies,  indicating  which^ combinations  of  variables  are 
correlated  with  a  combination  of  success  measures,  and 

(3)  Multiple  regression  studies,  which  show  how  much,  if  any.  the  success 
of  a  contract  may  be  predicted  by  the  independent  variables  (or  factors 
influencing  a  contract)  after  the  relationship  of  these  variables  with 
each  other  is  takeo  into  account). 

Findings:  t      '  ' 

In  terms  of  what  this  research  project  produced  in  the  way  of  findings, 
viii.' 
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again »  three  separate  areas  surfaced.    With  regard  to  a  description  of  who  is 
involved  in  the  program  or  what  it  is  all  about»  it  was  seen  that  most 
OJT  participants.may  be  (described  in  the  following  manner:  in  their  mid-ZO's; 
more  likely  to  be  White  than  non-White  (about  2  to  1);  more  likely  to  be 
^  male  than  female  (again »  almost  2  to  1);  single;  having  no  dependents  other 
than  themselves;  and  like'y  to  have  a  high  school  diploma  (although  a  ^i rly 
high  percentage  —  29%      are  hi^h  school  dropouts).   Very  few  of  the  OJT 
participants  were  veterans,  ex-of fenders,  or  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers. 

Looking  at  the  employers »  it  was  seen  that,  while  the  occupations  are 
diverse  and  fairly  widespread  with  regard  to  types  and  sizes,  most  participants 
were  placed  with  metal  or  automobile  manufacturers,  retail  trade,  and 
service  organizations     The  highest  salaries  and  initial  job  security  seem  to 
be  provided  by  the  manufacturing  industries  and  larger  companies,  but  most 
persons  were  placed  in  companies  with  fewer  employees.    In  terms  of  long-term 
Success,  persons  placed  with  more  stable  companies  —  those  who 'can  last 
through  local  economic  downturns  —  fared  much  better  than  those  working 
for  firms  highly  reliant  on  a  good  economy. 

Very  little  was  seen  in  terms  of  ,the  OJT  contracts  themselves^  except 

that  there  appears  to  be  more  activity  daring  the  suoiner  months  —  bot^* 

the  start  of  contracts  and  their  terminations.    OJT  participants  leaving 

their  Jobs  seemed  to  follow  the  general  tendency  of  workers  to  leave  their  employers 

in  large  numbers  during  the  mid-winter  and  mid-sutrmer  months.   Most  contracts 

(55^)  ran  at  least  as  long  as  originally  proposed.    The  fiscal  year* in  which 

an  OJT  contract  was  written  did  not  appear  to  make  much  difference 

in  terms  of  that  contract's  ultimate  outcome*  except  in  terms  of  the  general  economy. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  the  &JT  program  in  general,  it  was  seen 

that  the  prograir  was  indeed  successful  in  terms  of  the  three  areas  studied: 

Training:  The  majority  of  the  persons,  participating  ir.  the  program 
Successfully  terminated  their  contracts,  hence  completing  their  prescribed 
training  periods.    Differences  in  salary  and  length  of  placement  between  the 
individuals  who  completed  such  training  and  those  v^o  did  not*are  quite 
evident  —  strongly  support^,ng  the  idea  that  finishing  one's  training  does 
indeed  help  in  terms  of  one's  pay  and  employabil Uy  skills.    In  addition,  U 
was  discovered  that  OJT  participants  on  the  whole  averaged  higher  DOT  (Dictionary 
of  Occupatronal  Titles)  code  skill  levels  after  partic'^pating  in  the  program 
than  before.    Thirdly,^ MESC  infontation  supports  the  contention  that  merely 
having  had  a  "first  job"  to  cite  on  a  job  application  is  a  tool  for  participants 
to  use  in  further  employment,  much  as  is  'training*  itself.  ^ 

Etrployment:  The  OJT  Program  was  also  Successful  "in  assisting  people 

in  finding  and  keeping  jobs.   Aside  from  the  fact  that  all  316  participants/ 

were' originally  given  jobs  within  the  OJT  structure,  well  over  half  of 

these  people  actually  terminated   heir  contracts  into  private-for-profit  unsub- 

sid)2ed  CT^ployrr^nt.    And,  although  the  response  rate  was  quTte  low  with 

regard  to  the  questionnaires  that  were  used  to  gather  recent  employment  data, 

well  over  a  third  of  the  original  OJT  participants  have  worked  903t  of  their 

ti(T,e  or  n^ore  since  completing  their  contracts,  with  a, full  W  indeed  still 

working  at  their  original  contracted  employers 

It  was  aUo  seen  that  OJT  placements  have  been  contracted  with  most  occupational 
groups  and  businesses  (i.e.  retail  trade;  manufacturing;  services,  etc.)  in 
similar  proportions  as  those 'iugqested  by  state  and  local  labor  market 
statistics     This  rredns^'that  OJT  administrators  have  been  quite  thorough  in 
sending  their  participants  to  the  various  types  of  industries  available.  WhiTe 
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this  ts  Admirable  with  regard  to  across-the-board  business  representation, 
it  is  ^  little  less  desirable  in  terms  of  the  general  eco^>on\y.   Because  the 
Benton  Harbor  labor  market  area  is  so  very  susceptible  to [economic  fluctua- 
tions and  recessionary  periods,  both  it  and  the  OOT  participants  are  thus  • 
txiremely  vulnerable  to  hard  economic  tiroes.    Indeed,  manjr  of  the  participants 
have  been  victims  of  recent  labor  disputes  and  economic  lay-offs,  thus 
raising  the  total  number  of  persons  unemployed  as  well  asjthe  percent,.qe  of 
individuals  dissatisfied  with  the  program  and  their  overall  CETA  involvement. 

V      ^    ■  *  I 

Salari&s;  With  regard  to^salary  and  pay  increases,  persons  who  participated 
in  th^OJT  program  have  also  done  fajrly  well,  especially ;those  remaining  with 
their  iriginal  employers.    The  average  current  pay  for  th(jse  persons  still 
workinAfor  the  OJT  firms  was  $5.13/hour  (as  opposed  to  art  average  of  $4,33/hour 
fcr  thoie  not  still  workirig  with  their  original  employer) J  This  hourly  rate 
is  approVimateiy  65  X  more  than  the  minimym  wage      $3.10/hour  which  was  in 
effect  at  the. time  the  information  was  gathered,    tven  if  participants  did  not 
remain  wi^h  their  employers,  the  average  increase  in  their  salaries  from  the 
st3rt  of  their  contracts  to  the  time  of  their  'leaving  (an  average  time  period 
of  9.32  months)  was"  6%.  I 

When  the  infomiatinn  regarding  OJT  salaries  was  compared  -r  both  at  the  beginning 
of  their  contre".*  and  now^—  with. state  and  local  pay  scales,  it  was  found 
that  the  average  starting  salary  of  OOT  participants  ($  3.?9/hour)  was  more 
than  both  the  State's  ($3.88/hour)  and  the  local  area's  ($;  3.82/hour)  and  that 
the  current  average  salary  earned  by  the  former  participants  was  equally  as 
respectable  at      41 /hour.  i 

Lastly,  in  terms  of  the  statistical  findings,  it  was  seen  that  very  littlfe 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  why  (or  why  not)  an  OJT  contract  ultimately  ends  up 
as  a  success/nonsuccess.   While  a  contract's  outcome  is  very  strongly  ccrrrelated 
to  many  factors      original  pay;  the  size  of  the  contracted  firm;  the  participant's 
maturity  and  .financial  burdens;  and  so  on,  no  clear  cut  statements  in  the 
way  of  prediction  are  apparent.    However,  two  things  were  Clear  —  first,  that 
OJT  contracts  appear  strongly  correlated  to  the  attitude  o^  the  participant.  ^ 
If  the  participant  is  a  hard  worker,  dependable,  dtid  v«nts,the  program  to  work 
for  him/her      it  ^ill.    Indeed,  when  asked  to  evaluate  the  program,  employers 
tend  to  equate  it  with  the  individual  hired  (i.e.  a  poor  employee  reflects  poorly 
on  the  entire  program,  while  a  fine  worker  tends  to  9ive  the  program  a  very 
goo4  name).    Very  little  was  seen  to  indicate  that  age,  sex,  or  race  had 
anything  to  do  with  a  person's  success  in  this  program,  either  in  his  lengt:h 
on  the  Job,  his  pay,  or-the  employer's  attitudes  regarding  his  work. 

The  second  pointy  gleaned 'from  the  statistical  analysis  portion  of  the  study 
has  to  do  with  the  economic  stability  of  the  firms  involved.  Unfortunately, 
/Tjuch  of  the  success  of  the  program  seems  to  have  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
local  economy.    In  periods  of  growln  {the  eai  •  ier  jearS  «er€  P^^"'^^"'  ^* 
economic  growth,  the  last  year  a  period  of  economic  recession),  OJT  participants 
do  much  better  with  their  job  security/longevity  and  pay.    Companies  which - 
are  struggling  to^make  it  and  which  need  the  .OJT  program  as  a  means  of  cutting 
their  labor  costs,  seen  to  have  Httle  to  offer  their  employees  in  the  long  run. 

Recoffinenda  tA  ons : 

The  Berrien  County  OJT  Program  appears  to  be  on  '.he  right  track  in  terms  of 

the  erployers  and  participants  with  whom  it  wor'.s.    This  is  borne  out  by  the 

facts  seen  m  the  previous  section  regarding  th«>  Program's  success.   The  only 
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<re<s  In  which  change  or  modif icition  might  be  suggested  involve  the  two 
factors  upon  which  most  of  the  success  of  the  Program  rests:  participant 
attitudes  and  enpl oyer- stability. 

While  It  1$  extremely  difficult  to'modify  a  person's  attitudes  and/or 
behavior,  analysis  of  the  OJT  Program  suggests  that  some  form  of  attitude 
•pre- testing"  prior  to  entry  into  the  program  may  be  in  order.   A$  a  conse- 
quence of  such  pre- testing,  some  applicants  may  be  screened  into  attitude- 
training  classes' or  some  such  instruction  before  being  allowed  into  the. 
program.  Although  the  initial  costs  of  sucr^  a  procedure  may  be  high,  tHt 
savings 'in  OJT  reimbursement  and  community  perceptions  of  the  program  suggest 
It  may  be  Worthwhile  in  the  long  run. 

..e  second  area  in  which  nodificatiorts  migSt  be  suggested*  is  more  difficult  —  that  y'' 

of  employer^ stability.   Very  little  can  be  done  to  insure  a  sUble  Konqmic 

setting  in  "which  OJT  employers  icay  conduct  business.    Indeed,  one  of  the 

selling  points  about  the  program  is  that  fiscal  reimbursement  to' the  employer 

for  a  person's  training  makes  it  desirable  for  a  company  to  hire  a  particular 

individual  over  another^  thus  aiding  it  in  -making  it"  in  a  slow  econoiv  •nd 

so  on.  Even  the  large  finns,  which  offer  high  wages  and  Job  security  governed 

by  strong  union  rules,  are  susceptible  to  a  depressed  econoiv.  Unfortunately, 

it  appears  that  recently  trained  OJT  hirees  jre  the  first  victims  of  an 

economic-layoff.    Perhaps  a  more  concerted  effort  to  place  people  in  area^  not 

as  dependent  on  the  Economy  —  such  as  finance  and  services  rather  thi^n  ,^ 

manufacturing  -  might  be  suggested.    It  is  realized,  however,  that  suiih 

efforts  are  greatly  affected  by  what  is  available  in  a  given  local  econony. 

OJT  participants  can  not  be  placed  into  emi>loyment  areas  wWch  do  not  exist. 
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August 
6 

1981 


Mr«  Bob  Guttman 
Employment  (  Productivity 
Subcommittee 

4230  Dirksen* Senate  Office  Bidg* 
Washington^  D*C*  205X0 

HE:    Senate  Hearings  on  Employment 

t  Training  Policy  c  » 
'        Indianapolis^  IN 


Dear  Mr*  Guttman:  ' 

JU  Chairman* of  the  Madison  County* 
Indiana  Private  Industry  Council »  I  would 
like  to  have  presented  my  thoughts  and  con* 
cerns, in  person  at  the  subcommittee  hearings 
in  Indianapolis*    Since  Kt  is  j}Ot  possible  to 
..schedule  me  in  person,  I  would  appreciate 
*  having  my  testimo:>y  included  in  the  record 
and  presented  to  the  subcommittee  for  ^heir 
consideration* 


Sincerely^ 
William  a*  i 

Executive  vice  President 
WHR:r3p  / 

cc:    Madeleine  B*  Hemmings 
William  H.  Kolberg 
R.  Douglas  Marsh 


ANOERSOM  AREA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

207  AMERICAN  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  BLOG  PO  QOV  4(>9  ANOERSOM  tNOrANA  46015  3^  7  6420264 
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CETA  J^eauthorlzation  Hearings 


Senate    Subcosanltteo  on  Employment  and  Productivity  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee 

August  25  -  2$,  1981 
Indianapolis*  IN 

I  am  William  H.  Ray.    For  the  past  3  years  I  have  boen  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Anderson,  Indiana  Chamber  of  Coiwnerce.     Prior  to  coming  to 
Anderson,  Indiana  I  was  Executive  Vice  President  bf  the  Springfield,  Ohio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  September  1971  until  August  df  1978.     I  have  been 
deeply  involved  with  the  CETA  program  since  19  73.     I  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Clark  County,  Ohio  CEtX  Advisory  Council.     In  Madison  County  I  have 
terved  as  Chairman  of  t;ie  Private  industry  Council  since  its  inception  in 
1979  and  ex-ot*ficio  member  of  CETA  Ad\^i3ory  Council. 

The  perceived  original  indent  of  CETA  was  positive  -  to  train  economically 
disadvantaged  people  for  existing  or  potential  jobs^  then  to  nelp  them 
become  employed,    Economic  rationale:  to  mainstream  the  hardcore  unemployed 
back  to  being  taxpayers  instead  of  "Tax  Takers",  and  for  them  to  be  earning 
private  sector  dollars  to,  in  turn,  spend  in  the  private  sector.    This  is 
the  pay  off  from  the  investment  in  people.    This  intent  was  greatly  altered 
by  PSE,    With  the  advent  of  Title  VI  the  emphasis  has  been  an  expansive 
public  sector  employment  (welfare)  effort.    Primacy  was  placed  on  putting 
CETA  eligibles  on  public  payrolls.    Training  and  transition  were  grossly 
neglected. 

One  must  consider  that  a  large  number  of  CETA  participants  have  never  worked 
^or  experienced  a  regular,  consistant  work  schedule.    For  this  reason,  all 
programs  should  Include  Sob  preparation  and  work  ethic  training.  Included 
in  this  should  be  Information  on  the  basics  of  a  business  such  as  the  func-  , 
tions  of  profits,  productivity,  the  costs  of  waste  and  poor  work  habits. 
This  is  the  root  of  most  of  the  problems  that  we  have  with  the  hariccre 
unemployed.    Many  have  little  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  employer  -  even 
to  such  basics  as  bomg  on  time,  not  being  absent  without  cause  or  not  abusing 
breaks.     It  is  extremely  presumptuous  of  anyone  or  any  agency  to  think  that 
we  can  actually  change  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  many  of  this  group  without 
work  experience  training. 

Employment  and  training-related  communication  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  needs  to  be  improved  m  quantity  and  quality.    Both  sectors  are 
guilty  of  communications  neglect  to  a  certain  extent.    Business  is  "tight 
lipped"  with  statistical  information  and  normally  Is  not  willing  to  share 
information  with  public  agencies.    The  public  sector  staff  normally  can't 
communicate  with  business  because  they  speak  a  different  language.  They 
are  "CETA-participant-oriented"  with  little  or  no  understanding  of  the 

siness  perspective,    CETA  should  modify  its  attitude  from  one  of  social 
„  rk  tOi  one  of  30b  development.^    If  CETA,  as  it  is  now  organized,  is  to  be 
retained,  V.y  lecorrtfiicndat ion  is  to  have  CETA  and  PIC  always  be  separate 
organizations.    Duplication  of  responsibility  and  effort  must  be  eliminated. 
Duplication  is  costly,  wasteful,  confusing  and  counterproductive.   CETA  coulfl 
handle  all  of  the  client  side  of  the  Inisiness  such  as  intake,  assessment, 
government  reporting,  etc.    PIC  would  handle  all  employer  related  training 
and  employment  activities  -  OJT,  TJTC,  other  tax  credits,  employer  based 
training  programs  and  Chose  that  relate  to  the  employer  side  of  the  programs. 
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Organizationally  PIC  and  CETA  would  be  e^ual  with  the  respective  directors 
equally  answering  to  the  prime  sponsor.    The  PIC  members  would  continue  to 
expands  their  involvement  in  the  program  and  take  an  active  part  in  business 
recruitment  and  negotiation. 

DOL  regulations  need  to  bee one  more  flexible  and  move  awaV^  from  the  social 
work  attitude.    For  instance,  regulalions  say  that  OJT  should  only  be  used 
for  participants  who  lack  related  education,  trammg,  or  work  experience 
for  the  offered  30b;  however,  v^hcn  an  employer  requests  participants  to 
interview,  he  wants  to  see  the  best  we've  got  -  those  who  have  sorre  work 
experience  and  training.    This  practice ^is  referred  to  as  "creamipg"  m 
CETA  jargon.    This  is  conflicting.    The&^  types  of  conflicts  need  to  be 
worked  through  to  arrive  at  a  mpre  workable  medium.    A3  it  is>,  the  regula- 
tions seek  to  serve  the  agency  and  the  enrolled  participant  without  an 
adequate  recognition  of  the  employers*  needs.    DOL  needs  to  becone  as  much 
a  help  to  us  in  the  local  areas  as  they  are  monitors.    So  much  of  the 
f6>deral  representative's  time  is  occupied  with  monitoring  and  assessment 
that  they  have  no  time  to  respond  to  urgent  creative  program  questions  and 
problems.    It  might  be  different  if  one  felt  confident  that  the  assessments 
that  they  are  always  doing  were  productive,  but  they  just  seem  like  gyra-l 
tions  to  PIC,  private  sector  people.    FOr  instance,  the  assessment  is  not/ 
interested  in  what  the  program  is  actually  doing,  but  what  is  written  in 
the  plan.    Planning  is  viewed  as  an  end  unto  itself  rather  than  an  integral 
part  of  the  management  process.     Planning  and  assessment  must  be  better 
understood  by  the  monitors  as  being  just  two  of  the  components  of  the  manage 
roent  process.     The  constant  elements  of  evaluation  and  adjustment  m  thQt 
management  process  must  be  fully  utilized.    Under  the  current  arrangemei^ts 
these  elements  are  shortcircuited.    There  is  no  or  very  little  ability  tp  „ 
make  needed  changes  or  amendments  to  the  plan  other  than  on  an  annual  basis. 

In  closing,  pIC's  with  private  sector  commitment  and  involvement,  will  gain 
support  and  will  be  productive  if  we  are  pei  .itted  to  be  a  "business  adv«-.;cit 
in  the  process  of  managing  training  and | employment  programs  for  CETA  eligibl 
at  the  local  level.     If  on  the  other  hand  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to 
basic  business  requirements  and  needs  and  we*contiaue  to  be  regulated  into 
impotence,  it  will  not  work  m  the  private  sector.  , 
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p.  0.  Box  1872 

Inditnapotts.  Induru  46206 
t 

August  15,  1981 


To 


»bers  of  the  Bnployment  and  Training  Issues  Hearing: 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  testimony  and 
concern  in  written  forra,    I  am  unable  to  be  present  at  this  time*. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  been  the  Employment  Chair- 
man for  both  the  Indiana  Department  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Indiana  Department  qf  the  Disabled  American  Veterans* 

I  want  to  express  both  my  personal  concern  for  veterans 
unemployment  and  employment  and  training  needs  and  also  the 
attitudes  of  the  veteran  groups  toward  current  programs  and 
what  are  perceived  as  most  urgent  needs. 

Personally  I  have  found  response  to  veterans  employment 
needs  In  CETA  to  vary  from  CETA  area  to  area  in  Indiana.  Much 
was  dependent  on  CETA  directors  and  personnel  attitU'Jes  toward 
veterans  as  a  target  group.    There  seemed  to  be  no  consistent 
concern  for  all  original  15  and  now  14  areas  nor  was  there  a^ 
)  clearcut  direction  from  administration  in  Indiana  and  at  the 

regional  DOL  levels*    The  only  exception  to  this  occurred  with 
,  the  .Veterans  Bnployment  Service  (I  was  the  state  director  in 


Indiana  for  lOi  years)  at  the  Indiana,  Regional,  and  National 
levels. 


I  believe  veterans  must  continue  as  a  ,  the  first,  prior- 
ity group  for  ETA  services.    Other  special  interest  groups  have 
tended  to  weaken  the  traditional,  congressional,  legislative 
priority  that  has  been  assigned  to  veterans*    One  of  the  argu- 
(nents  that  has  been  advanced  is  that  veterans  can  be  served 
since  they  are  a  part  of  all  target  groups,  youth,  older, 
heads  of  households*  disabled,  offenders,  etc.    This  is  in  the 
language  ^f  today,  in  my  opinion,  a  "cop-out". 
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Let  me  list  wha-t  I  believe  are  the  salient  reasons  veterans 
should  be    identified  as  the    National,  State,  and  Area  Target 
Group: 

1,  Veterans  are  the  only  group  which  has  lost  employment 
opportunities  others  enjoyed  while  veterans  were  answering  the 
call  to  our  country's  military  needs • 

2,  The  loss  to  young  veterans  of  an  assurance  of  employ- 
ment and/or  training  after  military  service  would  decrease 
interest  in  sacrificing  to  undertake  service. 

3,  The  argument  referred  to  previously  of  veterans  being 
a  part  of  all  target  groups  is  weak.  Why  not  reverse  the  ar- 
gument that  all  other  target  groups  might  very  well  be  a  part 
of  veterans! 

Unemployment  continues  to  plague  special  groups  among 
veterans,  the  young  Vietnam  veteran  who  in  a  declining  economy 
is  the  "last  in,  first-o»t"v  of  those  employed  not  only  in  the 
private  but  also  in  the  public  sector,  minority,  disabled, 
older  veterans  displaced  because  of  a  declining  economy  or 
technological « change . 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  there  has  to  be  a  clear- 
cutr,  incisive,  national  policy  statement  from  administration 
and  the  DOL  as  to  who  in  truth  and  in  all  good  conscience 
deserve  what  should  not  be  a  loosely  baridied  word,  "priority". 

I  believe  veterans  deserve,  must  be  accorded,  that  service. 
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The  American  Legi6n 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UTAH 

B  27  STATE  CAPITOL 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH  841 14 

August  17,  1981  •      telcphone  5334510 


Senator  Dan  Quayle,  Chainnan 
Suboomnittee  on  Ehployment  and  Productivity 
Labor  and  Huian  Resources  Oormittee 
Rocn  4230  Senate  Office  Building 
Vteshington,  D.C.  20301 

Dear  Senator  Quayle: 

We  feel  a  touch  oi  disappointment  that  the  hearing  scheduled  for  Salt  Lake 
City  on  August  12th  and  13th  had  to  be  cancelled. 

We,  therefore,  submit  the  following  statement  as  the  views  of  t;he  Arrerican 
Legion  in  Utah  oonoeming  Enrployment  and  Training  issues. 

1.     Veterans  as  a  priority  group  for  ET^  Seryices 

We  are  concerned  that  national  policy  of  priority  for  veterans  rnnain 
an  intrensic , facet  of  the  evolving  public  enployment  and  training 
system. 

^  -   Since  the  inception  of  goverrmental  services  in  this  country,  veterans 
have  been  a  top  priority  group  for  services.    However,  legislation  passed 
in  recent  years  due  to  the  increased  growth  of  special  interest  groups 
and  accessibility  to  both  the  Congress  and  ETA  bureaucracy  has  resulted 
in  great  pressures  upon  the  Jc^  Service  and  the  CETEA  delivery  systems 
to  deliver  high  priority  to  a  multitude  of  target  groups.  Lacking 
sufficiert  resources  to  assist  all  such  client  groups  at  levels  high 
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encxigh'  to  satisfy  all  critics  the  Em  establishtent  has  becote  faction-  • 
alized,  with  one  result  being  the  underinining  of  the  traditional  support 
of  the  policy  of  priority  for  veterans. 

There  has  been  nwch  discussion  about  replacing  CEDV  with  a  decentralized 
block  grant  approach  to  allow  for  local  determination  of  needs  and  greater 


local  control  of  program  design  and  inplementation.    Regardless  of 
whether  block  grants  are  "authorized  or  something  similar  to  CE7IA  is  re- 
authorized,^ it  is  clear  that  the  resultant  system  (including  the  State 
Job  Service  agencies)  will  be  funded  at  a  relatively  reduced  level. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  traditional  policy  of  priority  for  veterans 
will  be  ijpheld  under  the  projected  senario. 

Targeting  versus  absolute  priorities 

A  closely  related  issue  to  the  first,  involves  the  different  policies 
^licable  to  the  Job  Service  and  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  system. 

While  it  is  ETA  policy  that  linkages  be  developed  between  tiie  two  in 
order  to  provide  Ocnprehensive  Qrployment  euvi  Training  services,  effective 
linkages  have  been  difficult  to  establish  due  to  the  different  policies 
intrensic  to  Job  Service  and  CETA  planning  processes.    Job  Service  is 
bound  by  policy  to  give  priority  services  to  veterans.    CETA  prime 
sponsors  are  bound  by  policy  to  target  program  resources  to  groups 
deemed  most  in  need  based  upon  local  demographic  data.    In  order  to 
truly  cany  out  the  overall  policy,  i.e.  the  delivery  of  Oorrprehensive 
services.  Job  Service  agency  local  offices  and/or  CETA  prime  spcMisors 
must  deviate  fron  the  policies  regarding  priority  of  service.  Ihe 
lesson  to  be  learned  fron  that  situation  is  that  it  is  inefficient  and 
ineffective  to  maintain  two  mjor  delivery  systems  with  conflicting 
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policies  oonoeming  target  groups  to  be  aooorded  priority  of  services. 

Priority  anorig  affirmtive  action  target  groups 

ElA  is  supposed  to  play  a  major  role  in  seeing  that  target  graap 
veterans  benefit  from  affiunative  action  policy  set  for  them.  Under 
what  is  knoMi  as  the  Federal  Contractor  Job  Listing  (FCJL)  program, 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  ;^pecial  disabled  veterans  are  to  benefit 
fron  affirmative  action  efforts  by  enplpyers  whidi  are  Federal  Oon- 
tractors  and  subr^xntractors ,   However,  these  same  enployers  are 
required  to  take  eiffirmative  action  for  women,  for  minorities  and  for 
the  handicagpped. 

This  plethora  of  priority  groi;ps  has  resulted  in  Federed  agency  pcMer 
struggles  to  see  whidi  advocacy  groi:qp  can  exert  the  greatest  pressure 
on  the  subject  enployers,  with  the  result  that  "eiffirmative  action'*  as 
a  concept  is  at  best  a  bad  joke  within  the  private  sector. 

As  we  see  it,  EQV's  private  sector  initiatives  in  genered,  are  destined 
for  only  limited  -success  as  long  as  the  bulk  of  major  narket  enployers 
aie  confronted  by  conflicting  eiffirmtive  action  responsibilities.  A 
major  issue  for  ETA  is  to  sarehow  obtain  a  clear  policy  of  which 
affirmative  action  target  group (s)  have  top  priority.   Vfe,  of  course, 
believe  the  veteran  groups  should  be  the  bop  priority  groups. 

Re^u9ons  why  veterans  should  be  identified  as  the  only  national  target 

A,   Of  all  of  the  tcurgeted  groijps  that  have  been  designated  to  receive 
special  priority  for  services,  veterans  are  the  only  groi^j  whose 
esnfplpyment  problems  are  resulted  fron  devoting  years  of  service  to 
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this  country  while  they  were  in  the  ndlitary  service  protecting  our 
national  security,  their  non-velferan  peers  were  given  advantages 
in  the  Civilian  Job  Market  which  can  never  be  overocite. 

B.  The  policy  of  a  strong  national  defense  cannot  be  divorced  from  a 
policy  of  special  enployment  and  trzdnii^  piogran  for  veterans*. 
Uhless  young  citizens  have  sate  assurance  that  the  federal  ^>vem- 
ment  will  assist  them  in  pursuing  their  perscnal  vocational 
interests  after  their  military  service  is  ended,  fewer  and  fewer 
of  them  will  be  inclined  to  sacrifice  their  personal^  interests  and 
opportunities  by  joining  the  military. 

C.  Induction  of  the  nationally  designated  target  group  from  the  current 
multitude  to  only  one,  i.e.  veterans  would  give  far  greater  flexi- 
bility to  the  public  enployment  services  not  only  to  veterans,  hut 
also  to  other  target  groups  identified  at  the  local  level.  Whereas, 
there  is  no  doubt  whether  or  not  the  general  public  supfx^rts  the 
govsmtents  policy  of  priority  for  veterans,  there  is  no  such 
consensus  in  many  locales  for  various  other  target  groups  identified 
at  the  national  level.    If  people  expected  a  greater  oomnitinent  on 
their  part  and  better  results  that  theory  applies  to  enployers  as 
well  as  Brployment  and  Training  service  deliverers. 

Wfe,  of  the  Anerican  Legion,  thank  you  and  the  members  of  your  oonmittee  for 
the  opportunxty  to  present  our  views  an^  for  your  concern  for  those  who  have 

served. 
Sincerely, 

Dole  iSdsefi,  diaiinan  Carl  R.  Ber^  Oanaander   )^ 

Economic  Oomnittee  Department  of  Utah  " 

Department  of  Utah 
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Las  Vegas  Cfark  County  Cotisoiixum 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


rXEOmvC  BOARO 


August  27,  1981 


The  Honorable  Dan  Quayle 
Subcownittee  on  Err^Ioyment 

and  Productivity 
United  States  Senate 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Quoyle: 

Enclosed  please  find  our  responses  to  the  eight  questions  that  you 
posed  concerning  enplo^ent  and  fralning  Issues  and  the  reauthori- 
zation of  the  Comprehensive  Dnployment  and  Tralntng  Act.  This  re- 
quest appeared  In  the  May,  1981,  Congressional  'Record. 

Much  time  and  thought  have  gone  into  these  responses,  and  they  are 
wholehea'-tedly  endorsed  by  our  locally  elected  officials  in  Clark 
County,  Nevada.  ' 

Our  locally  elected  officials  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  W.  S.  Senate  on  these  natters^   Any  assistance 
that  you  might  provide  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Respectful ly  yours. 


Respectfully  yours,  ^ 


Fred  P.  Ramirez 
Executive  Director 

FPRrdab 
Enclosure 

cc:    The  Honorable  Howard  Cannon,  United  States  Senator 
The  Honorabje  Paul  Laxalt,  United  States  Senator 
The  Honorable  Ron  Lurie,  Mayor  Pro-Tern,  City  ot  Las  Vegas 
The  Hofvorable  Woodrow  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Clark  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
The  Honorable  Kent  Anderson,  Mayor  Pro-Tern,  City  of  Henderson 
The  Honorable  Dale  J.  Huntsman,  Councilman,  City  of  North 
Las  Vegas 

The  Honorable  Tim  R.  Tilma.i,  Councilman,,  City  of  Boulder  City 


COMMITTED  TO  EQUAL  EMPLOYMf  NT  &  TRAtNING  OPPORTUNITIES 
401  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET,  LAS  VEGAS  NEVADA  89K>1    *    (702)  382-3900 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY  FOR  THE 
LAS  VEGAS/CLARK  COUNTY  CONSORTIUM  ' 


The  following  is  a  response  to  a  request  by  Senator  Dan 
Quayle  about  Che  future  direction  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment  and  Training  Act  and  what  the  employment  and  training 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  be.     Senator  Quayle  has 
asked  that  locally  elected  officials  throughout  the  country 
provide  to  the  Senate  their  viewpoint  on  an  Employment  and 
Traii>ing  Policy  for  the  nation.    A  series  of  eight  questions 
have  been  asked  by  Senator  Quayle  concerning  that  employment 
and  training  policy.    The  following  responses  are  the  result 
of  many  years  experience  in  the  employment  and  training  field 
and  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  locally  elected  officials  in 
Clark  County »  Nevada. 

1 .  WHAT  ARE  THE  APPROPRIATE  OBJECTIVES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  POLICY? 

Quite  simply  stated »  the  employment  and  training  po^Licy  for  the 
United  State  of  America,  as  well  as  Clark  County,  Nevada,  should 
be  simple;  that  is,  provide  skill  training*and  appropriate  work 
experience  In  demand  occupations  to  those  persons  who  are  un- 
skilled,, semi-skilled  and  economically  disadvantaged. 

The  result  of  this  objective  would  be  to  bring  unskilled  persons 
into  the  labor  force  as  productive  individuals  that  will  make  a 
substantive  contribution  to  the  economy  of  both  the  country  and 
the  local  area  in  which  that  person  is  employed.  '  * 

There  are  some  objectives  that  an  employment  and  training  policy 
should  not  meet.    That  is,  training  xs  not  a  panacea  for  all 
social  ills.    The  vehicle  to  be  used  for  implementing  the  objec- 
tives of  an  employment  and  training  policy  cannot  cure  all  the 
problems  in  a  community.    The  objectives  should  not  be  targeted 
to  any  one  group  or  any  one  geographical  area.    They  should  have 
as  their  primary  beneficiaries  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
persons  who  are  in  need  of  moving  from  unemployment  to  employment 
primarily  in  the  private  sector, 

2.  WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  METHODS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE^  OBJECTIVES  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY? 

By  far  the  best  method  for  carrying  out  the  objective  mentioned 
in  one  (1)  above  is  to  develop  a  plan  for  each  individual  based 
on  the  needs  of  that  individual  and  the  local  labor  market  area. 
Training  should  be  developed  based  on  thQ5e  needs  and  not  on  the 
needs  of  government,,  educational  or  vocational  institutions  or 
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any  one  of  the  other  myriad  forces  that  ar^  at  work  in  many  ^ 
communities.    If  an  effective  objective  is  to  be  successfuly 
implemented  then  all  resources  must  be  t.^rgeted  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  both  the  individual  and  the  labor  market.    If  any  other 
needs  are  targeted,  then  the  employment  apd  training  policy 
easily  slips  into  becoming,  again,  a  panacea  for  other  social 
ills     Even  though  they  may  be,^related  tol  employment  and  tram- 
fng  needs,  they  cannot  be  cured  simply  by  being  all  things  to 
all  persons.  I 

Therefore,  since  our  proposed  ultimate  aid}  is  then  to  also  pro- 
vide employment  in  the  private  sector,  incentives  must  be  de- 
veloped for  the  private  sector  in  order  to  provide  jobs  to  tne 
untried  and  the  unexperienced.    Tax'  credits,  but  those  that  are 
targeted  solely  to  that  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  person  who  has 
received  trainings  should  be  continued.    Appropriate  methods  to 
encourage  the  private  sector  to  test  the  untested  could  be,  as 
an  example,  subsidized  work  experience  whereby  a  Prime  Sponsor 
or  other  purveyor  of  training  would  employ  the  person  and  place 
him  in  the  private  sector  job  for  a  short  neripd  of  time,  upon 
completion  of  which  the  private  sector  would  absorb  that  indi- 
vidual    Therefore,  the  private  sector  employer  is  not  losing 
money,  yet,  at  the  same  time  it  is  developing  a  resource  that 
can  add  to  its  profit.    Another  method  could  be  a  100%  on-tne- 
lob  training  approach  in  which  the  Private  employer  is  re£iSur sed 
for  100%  of  the  cost  of  a  particular  individual  vnile  Xhat  in- 
dividual is  in  training.    Upon  completion  there  vould  be  an 
unsubsidized  position  for  that  person. 

There  must  be  incentive  for  employers,  not  only  those  mentioned 
in  the  paragraph  above,  but  incentives  so  as  to  decrease  federal 
or  local  intervention  into  that  employer's  activities  —  a  mini- 
•^.^  r.^.  .r.A  regulations  accompanied  by  a  commitment  by 

that  private  sector  employer  to  indeed  hire  a  proven  individual 
after  the  program  is  ended.    An  example  of  the  unnecessary  regu- 
latory burdens  is  the  complaint  procedure  in  which  "^f^^us  very 
costly  hearings  are  held,  primarily  as  the  result  of  Department 
of  Labor  orders.    Under  such  circumstances ,  the  ^^^partment  of 
Labor  should  hear  and  adjudicate  the  complaints  that  they  have 
generated. 

This  approach,  it  would  appear,  could  not  meet  some  overall 

national  economic  policy    but  in  f^^l^^g  ^^^\Sdual  ^ 

in  the  system  and  the  private  employers  that  that  individual 
will  go  to    a  greater  impact  can  be  made  than  if  an  attempt  is 
wade  to  fit  individuals  into  an  overall  economic  picture. 
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in  other  words,  the  results  roust  come  from  the  bottom  up  based 
on  the  needs  at  that  level  instead  of  being  dictated  from  the 
top  down. 

3.  SHOULD  PARTICULAR  GROUPS  IN  THE  UBOR  FORCE  BE  THE  CONCERN 
OR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY? 

Each  implercenter  of  the  objectives  of  a  national  and/or  local 
employnifent  and  training  policy  should  determine  who  receives 
those  sJtrvlces  with  only-ono-constraint ,  and  that  is,-  the  un- 
skllledA  semt=^knTed  and  economically  disadvantaged  persons  be 
the  only\ones  that  are  serviced.    It  then  should  be  left  to  each 
Individual  area  to  determine  whege~tRe  need  is  the  most  and  then 
direct  the  resources  toward  meeting  that  need.    It  is  impossible 
for  a  locAl  area  to  meet  what  is  defined  in  Washington  such  as 
the  needs  x>f  target  groups  that  may  not  even  exist  in  a  local 
area.    If  in  employment  and  training  policy  is  narrawed  to  train-  • 
Ing  th^  unskilled  and  serol-skllled,  then  the  targeting  itself  is 
— ^aken  care  pf .    Again,  an  unemployment  and  training  program  is 
not  the  panacea  for  all  social  ills. 

However,  the\way  the  local  implgmenter  decides  to  target  his  ac- 
tivities musi  be  developed  with  the  input  of  the  local  citizenry 
through  Advisory  Councils,  community  hearings,  comments  of  potential 
recipients  and  most  certalnljr  by  local  electedj  off  icials .    Once  the 
targeting  is  Established  for  a  local  area,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  hold  that  local  implementer  to  its  plan.    That  would 
become  ono  of  the  measurements  in  the  successful  implementation  of 
the  objectives \of  the  employment  and  training  policy. 

4.  WHAT  SHOULd\bE  THE  REUTlONSHIP  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
POLICIES  T0\lNC0ME  MAINTENANCE  POLICIES? 

Historically,  it\has  been  suggested  that  employment  and  training 
policies  should  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  various  income 
transfer  programs,  ranging  from  welfare  to  trade-readjustment 
assistance.    What  is  often  lacking  in  such  historical  perspectives, 
however,  is  how  this  can  best  be  accomplished.    The  more  tradi- 
tional view  would  \hold  that  it  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
the  simple  process\  of  income  transfer  payments;  i.e.,  by  enrolling 
individuals  in  CETA  rather  than  welfare.    Conceptually,  this  might 
^  abpear  to  be  a  preventive  methodology  for  reducing  income  transfer; 
programs.    Unforturiately ,  numerous  pilot  programs  have  faU/ed  to 
provide  us  with  tangible  results  that  this  will  occur.    At  the 
root  of  these  demonstrated. failures  is  the  inability  to  promor 
economic  indci  endenc^e  among  income  transfer  recipients  or  to  -se 
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the  occupational  skill  level  of  program  participants.    As  a  result, 
individuals  are  trapped  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  program  maintenance 
which  cycles  them  from  CETA  to  Unemployment  Insurance  to  Welfare  and 
back  again. 

Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  CETA  legislative  bodies  to  incorporate 
into  any  new  employment  and  training  pd^icies,  the  philosophy  of  es- 
tablishing national  performance  goals  within  a  flexible  environment. 
Essentially,  this  system  would  allow  Prime  Sponsors  or  local  implc- 
menters  to  set  up  individualized  systems  tailored  to  their  respective 
areas.    They  would  be  allowed  to  do  this  with  little  or  no  federal 
intervention.    They  would,  however,  be  held  accountable  for  meeting 
firm  performance  standards  and  continued  funds  would  be  distributed 
on  an  incentive/ performance  basis.    Thi^  "do  it  any  way  you  like,  but 
do  it"  system  would  reward  effective  programs  anci  discourage  inef- 
fective ones.    Simply  stated,  it  would  cease  to  reward  mediocrity  and 
failure. 

Such  a  system  would  also  force  Prime  Sponsors  to  produce  more  iparket- 
ablc  products.    For  too  many  years,  CETA,  has  asked  private  sector 
employers  to  hire  less  than  qualified  trainees.    For  the  most  part, 
we  have  appealed  to  employers*  social  and  civic  responsibilities  to 
get'  our  people  hired. 

Ultimately,  CETA  needs  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  its  training  and 
needs  to  produce  a  higher  quality  of  trainee.    In  doing  so,  we  would 
cease  to  ask  employers  to  lower  their  normal  hiring  standards  and 
would  significantly  increase  the  number  of  CETA  trained  persons  hired 
by  private  sector  firms.     It  would  also  reduce  the  nxanber  of  people 
mired  in  the, Income  maintenance  merry-go-round. 

5.     WHAT  ARE  THE  APPROPRUTE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  FEDERAL.  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  FUNDING.  DESIGN.  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAIIjf  NG  PROGRAMS? 

Unemployment  is  both  a  national  and  a  local  problem.     It  is  a  national 
problem  because  the  economies  of  each  of  our  local  areas'  are  impacted 
by  the  decisions  that  are  made  in  Washington.    The  monetary  policy, 
the  fiscal  policies  of  Congress,  inflation,  the  value  of  a  dollar, 
trade  policy,  imports  and  exports,  are  all  controlled  by  the  National 
Government  to  some  degree  or  other.    Localities  have  little  or  mini- 
mal effect  upon  that.    It  is  a  local  problem  because  changing  condi- 
tions in  a  local  area  may  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  employment  level 
in  a  local  area.    Many  times  the  subtraction  or  the  reduction  of  the 
employment  force  is  a  direct  result  of  national  policies.    Other  times 
it'  is  because  of  the  changing  needs  in  a  community. 
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However,  generally  speaking,  because  of  national  policies,  \meroploy- 
ment  becomes  a*  national  problem  and,  therefore,  .Is  a  problem  that  Is 
best  dealt  with  In  a  broad  view  from  the  Federal  Government.  But. 
In  order  for  the  needs  of  localities  to  be  met  and  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the> varying  patterns  that  exist  In  local  communities,  the 
policy  .and  objectives  established  by  Washington  need  to  be  Implemented 
on  Che  local  level  by  the  arm  of  government  that  Is  the  closest  to  the 
citizens  on  the  local  level  and  that  Is  local  general  purpose  govern- 
ment *  cities  and  co\mtles.  and.  In  the  case  of  Louisiana,  parishes. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  appropriate  that  the  Feder&l  Covemment 
fund  employment  and  training  {>rograms  to  be  Implemented  on  the  local 
level  by  local  general  purpose  government.    There  should  be  minimal 
rules  and  regulations.    The  major  rule  should  be  performance.  You 
perform  to  minimum,  acceptable  standards  or  the  Implcmenter  would  -not 
be  refunded  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.    It  should  be  handled  on  a 
case  by  case  basis.    Each  loca;ilty  is  different  from  each  other  lo- 
cality, but  whatever  performance  standard  Is  agreed  upon  should  be 
met  for  funding  to  continue.  ,      '  ^ 

The  performance  standards  could  be  the  following: 

1.  Successful  completion  rate.    Establish  a  minimum' percentage  of 
those  who  enter  the  progtam  versus  those  who  successfully 

^  complete  the  pxvgram.  ^ 

2.  Placement  rate.  Agali).  a  percentage  of  .all  persons  who  come 
lnj:o  the  program  must  leave  It  Into  unsubsldlzed  employment. 
This  would  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  trainings provided. 

3.  Retention  rate.    How  many  of  those  persons  placed  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  retain  their  jobs  after  30,  60,  90.  120.  180. 
and  360  days  after  placement?    This'  again  would  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  training  as  well  as  the  conanltment  of 
the  employer. 

A.    Percent  of  wa^e  Increases.    How  much  additional  money  has  the 
person  received  after  going  Into  a  ipb  after  training  than 
that  person  received  prior  tp  training,  and.  finally 

5.    What  is  the  cost  per  participant  and  the  cost  per  placement? 

■Each  local  Implement er  should  establish  a  minimum  rate  by  which  It 
"^'would  be  measured.    The  Federal  Government  would  determine  whether 
these  rates  are  reasopable.  given  the  local  conditions.    If  agrecmcn|: 
4^  reached  between  ^e  Federal  and  ^local  government  then  that  becomes 
cKe  measure  by  which  the  local  Roveinment  Is  measured.    If  It  does 
not  meet  Its  own  goafs,  then  this  would  have  to  be  taken  Into 
consideration. 
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6.    WHAT  IS  THE  APPROPRIATE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IN  THE  DESIGN 
AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY? 


It  has  long  been  acknowledged  by  employment  and  training, professionals 
that  the  overwhelming  nijmber  of  available  jobs  in  this  cpuntry  are 
located  in  the  Private  Sector.    Therefore,  over  the  years,  numerous 
federal  programs  have  been  developed  with  the  private  sector  in  mind. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  have  not  fared  too  well  and,  today,  we 
still  find  ourselves  looking  for  the  *'right;"  program  or  combinations 
ehcreoC^    Analytically,  it  appears  justifiablexo^  s,tate  that  many  of 
these  pilot  programs  did  not  work  primarily  because  they  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  philosophies  and  practices  which  motivate  the 
private  sector  coranunitic^  of  this  nation. 

For  instance,  before  any  private  sector  employers  will  commit  them- 
selves to  working  with  CETA  or  a'ny  other  federal  program,  one  bottom 
line  item  must  exist.    The  bottom  line  item«>is  PROFIT.    If  there  is 
no  profit  motive  there,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  employer  will  not 
participate  on  a  meaningful*  level.    Conversely,  if  CETA  can  demon- 
strate that  it  can  increase  an  employer's  profits,  can  cut  down  on 
their  training  risks,  set  up  effective  applicant  screening  methods, 
* minimize  paperwork,  offer  free  counseling  to  trainees  and  commit 
themselves  to  minimal  interference,  then  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
employers  will  begin  to  participate  in  CETA-relatcd  activities  at  a 
greater  race. 

Understanding  what  needs  to  be  done  and  doin^  it,  however,  are  two 
'different  things.    In  the  past.  CETA  has  not  been  successful  in  cut- 
ting down  red  tape;  nor  have  employers  realized  re-enforcing  dollar 
profits  from  hiring  our  trainees r  neither  have  our  trainees  met 
emplx)yers*  minimum  hiring  standards;  nor  have  red  tape  and  inter- 
ference been  held  at  a  reasonable  minimum.    As  a,  result,  employers 
have  not  participated  in  CETA.   ,In  recent  years,  however,  several 
programs  have  been  initiat,cd  that  have  begun  to  make  in -roads  in  en- 
couraging private  sector  participation.    The  first  was  the  now  defunct 
Skill  Training  Improvement  Programs  (STIP  I  and  STIP  II).    The  second 
was  Title  VII  and  thp  accompanying  Private  Industry  Councils  (PIC  s) . 
The  ongoing  Title  H-B  On- the- Job  Training  (OJT)  program  must  also  be 
included.    All  of  these  programs  had,  or  have,  as  their  goal,  active 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  and,-  for  the  most 
parD,  all  of  them  haji  as  a  Prime  Sponsor  motivator,  the  awarding  of 
federal  dollars  directly  to  private  sector  employers;  i.e.,  the 
profit  motiv<A 

It  should  be  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  continued  national 
strategy  is  employed  to  encourage  private  sector  participation  must 
continue  to  include  as  a  prime  ingredient,  the  potential  for  the 
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employer  to  make  a  profit  or  derive  some  measurable  benefit. 
ThSsly    employers  should  be  encouraged  through  a  variety  of 
incentives  to  participate  in  the  decisions  affecting  programs 
4^llig^^p4cm^  would',  of  course,  include 

part!c7pa"on  on  the  Private  Industry  Councils.  Advisory  Planning 
Councils    and  Youth  Councils.     In  this  fashion,  they  would  make 
decision;  and/or  recommendations,  advising  that  funds  be  spent  in 


Decisions   anu/ut   i  e«-wu««cnwa*.  ^x,..- .    ~y  o 

a  manner  compatible  with^JEheir^  prof  it  motive  Soais^ 


On  the  Federal  side,  the  Regulatory  Agency  (US  ^OL)  should  con- 
tinue to  develop  guidelines  that  will  minimize  red  tape  ^nd  inter- 
ference, and  mandate  that  specific  percentages  of  f^^ds  be  directed 
to  OJT  and  other  private  sector  oriented  programs.    Together,  these 
collective  policy  decisions  will  go  a  long  way  toward  convincing 
^he  private  sector  community  that  CETA  does  indeed  desire  to  work 
closely  with  them  to  develop  effective  CETA/private  sector  programs. 

7^     CAN  THE  DIVEI^  SETS  OF  PROGRAMS  WHICH  CONSTITUTE  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  BE  COORDINATED? 

As  the  Senate  has  requested  that  those  who  are  interested  "view 
the  CCTA  sysrem  or  the  CETA  portion  of  the  Employment  and  Training 
SvsteS    it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  do  the  same  thing  with 
all  Kth^r  diverse  employment  and  txaining  programs      Each  of 
III  p?fg?a^  and  their  cons muencies  need  to  define  their  own 
oMectives  ^nd  the  methods  by  which  ^ose  objectives  will  be 
?eichSd      After  that  is  done";  a  review  of  each  of  the  component 
pl?ts  should  take  place  by  the  myriad  agencies  involved  in  the 
overall  eitiployment  and  training  system.    At  that  point    a  deter 
mination  could  be  made  as  to  what  is  useful  and  what  is  not  usetui, 

Coordination  indeed  can  take  pl^e.    It  is  very  simple  if ,  ^ach 
locality    the  various  implementers  can  work  out  mechanisms  aivorcea 
fr^  the 'of cLtimes  contradictory  Federal  Rules  and  Regulations 
Bur  U  mustSe  emphasized  that-until  such  time  as  a  comprehensive 
reStew  is  made  of  each  program,  this  will  never  come  to  pass. 

8.     HAVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WORKED? 
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WichouC  a  doubt,  there  has  been  fraud  and  abuse  within  CETA  programs, 
particularly  PSE  (Public  Service  Employment).     This  documented  fraud 
and  abuse,  however,  has  been  blown  out  of  proportion  by  the  national 
news  media  and,  as  a  result,  all  of  CETA  has  been  categorized  as 
corrupt  and  inefficient.     It  did  not  matter  that  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  all  CETA  programs  are  "guilty"  of  fraud  and  abuse.  The 
'die  has  been  cast"  and  CETA  ha^  been  condemned  by  the  public,  the 
press,  and  the  Congress. 


Realistically,  we  all  know  that  "bad  news  makes  news."  Therefore, 
it  is  only  the  "bad"  stories  that  make  headlines  and  are  exposed  to 
widespread  national  publicity.    All  of  the  countless  "good"  stories 
never  reach  the  newspapers  or  are  featured  on  "60  minutes."  The 
public  doesn't  know  that  CETA  is  operating  excellent  programs  through 
out  the  country.    The  public  never  finds  out  that  CETA  On-the-Job 
Training  programs  have  placed  thousands  of  people  on  good  paying  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  or  that  thousands  more  have  been  trained  in 
Classroom  Training  programs  and  found  jobs  in  industry.     Indeed,  the 
public  hears  that  CETA  is  mismanaged,  a  "boondoggle,"  a  system  rife 
with  fraud  and  abuse  ---  that  it  should  be  abolished,  that  it  is  not 
worth  saving  —  this  is  what  the  public  hears  —  and  what  it 
believes . 

And,  the  "greatest  mistake"  is  that  we  didn't  tell  them  the  truth. 
We  did  not  take  the  initiative  and  ""sell"  our  own  stories.  With 
our  billions  of  dollars,  almost  nothing  has  been  set  aside  to  pub- 
licize the  good  we  are  doing           to  show  the  public  our  best  side. 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray  Marshall,  once  stated  that  "thbre  are 
eight  million  success  stories  out  there  only  no  one  knows  about  them. 

He  spoke  the  truth,, only  he,  too,  did  nothing  about  it           and  the 

public  still  doesn't  know  about  those  success  stories.    CETA  success 
stories  have  never  been  marketed  to  the  public  and,  as  a  result,  the 
public  has  not  bought  into  CETA.    To  them  it  is  an  inferior  product 
and  in  business,  inferior  products  don't  last  long. 

Ultimately,  perhaps,  C^ETA's  greatest  challenge  in  the  next  dec^ade 

will  be  to  nuirket  itaffeXf  effectively  to  tell  the  people  of  this 

nation  what  wc  are  doing  that  is  good,  rather  than  bad         to  'demon-, 
stratc  its  effectiveness  and  to  "sell"  our  product  with  proven  mar- 
keting techniques  and  to  allocate  to  each  Prime  Sponsor  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  them  to  also  "market"  their  products  at  the  local 
level.     Without  such  efforts,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  CETA's  image 
will  change  dramatically  from  its  present  negative  view. 
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The  time  is  right  for  this  change  to  o?cur     Me  '"-"^ 
those  PSE  programs  which  caused  the  majorijjfc^  our  problems  and 
we«  the  breeding  ground  for  fraud  and  aWliT.    Me  are  no«  entering  a 
^ew  era  vhere  CETA  «ill  be  doing  what  it  should  have  been  doing  all 
.iI^„o  '--  rrainine  people  for  Jobs.     This  is  what  CETA  can  do 
besf  >:"to "akr^^mied  p^^^^     and  make  them  ^nployable-thr^ugh^ 
criinine  and  services.    Hopefully,  this  is  what  we  will  continue  to 
§o  and  what  we  will  begin  to  market  to  the  public.    Now  is  the  time 
to  make  a  Uttive  con^itm^c  to  unskilled  and  semiskilled  persons 
with  progrLs  that  can  work.    CETA  has  proven  its  ability  to  tram 
and  Placi.    With  some  changes.  CETA  can  do  even  better  in  the 


future . 
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EMKOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT  (9I6)  JiJi5-9212 
800  Capitol  Hall,  Sacraniento,  CA  95Bl'i 


"SeptemWr  17,  1931 

MfU  TO, 

32:SG:jb 


•M:.  Bob  Outtman 

Subcoimlttee  on  Ebplpyinent  and  Productivity 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  "Coranittee 

toshinston,  DC  20510 


Dear  Mr.  Outtrnan:  " 

Attached  are  five  copies  of  written  testinony  prepared  for  the  August 
25-26,  1981,  hearing  of  the  Subcorruttee  on  Elrploynent  and  Productivity 
on  the  ecployinent  and  training  systen  in  the  United  States.    Tliis  tes- 
tiaony  addresses  the  broad  policy  issues  within  which  specific  CETA 
reauthorization  legislation  will  be  developed  during  the  next  year  free; 
my  perspective  as  administrator  of  the  California  State  Ebploynent 
Security  Agency.    1  would  appreciate  your  inserting  this  testirxmy 
into  the  printed  record  of  the  hearing. 

Thank  you. 

^  Sincerely,  •  ^, 


{ 


DOOCLfe  ) 
Director 
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,  TESTIMONY 
OF 

DOUGLAS  X.  PATINO 
DIRECTOR 

EMPLOYHENT  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

 ^FOR  THE 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  . 
OF  THE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  

\ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

AUGUST  25-26,  1981   

I  cm  Dougla*  Patino,  Director  of  the  California  Employment  Development  Depart- 
ment CEDD).    Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  this. written 
teatinony. 

My  teatinony  ia  given  from  my  perapective  aa  adminiatrator  of  the  California 
State  Employment  Security  Agency,  aa  we^ll  aa  of  the  California  Balance-of- 
State  CETA  program  and  the  California  CETA  Governor 'a  Grant  program.    My  over- 
all reapondibilities  include  the  State  Employment  Service  CES),  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  (WIN),  the  Unemployment  Inaurance  (Ul)  Program,  and  the 
atatewide  ^abor  market  information  (LMI)  ay«tem.    In  addition,  I  administer 
the  Employment  Preparation  Program  (EPP),  the. California  Worksite  Education 
and  Training  Act  (CWETA),  'and  the  Lockyer  Youth  fro^ram,  three  innovative  ^ 
programs  wi^thin  California,  which  I  will  discuaa  later  regarding  proposed 
amendmenta  to  employment  and  training* legialat ion,' 

Under  CETA,  my  Department  ^cts  aa  the  State  prime  aponsor  with  reaponaibility 
for  CETA  programs  in  27"of  California'a  58  counties.    EDD'a  Governor  a  Grant 
reaponaibilit'ies  include:    the  six  percent  vocational  education  program;  the 
four  percent  diacretionary  grant  program;  the  one  percent  coordination  and 
linkage  program;  federal  and  atate  youth  progi^ma;  and  the  planning  and  coor- 
dination functiona  mandated  through  the  State  CETA  Council;^ 

At  the  outaet,  I  wiah  to'expreaa  my  Department'a  support  for  a  fully  integrated 
employment  and  training  ayatem,  which  providea  en  effective  delivery  of  jervicea 
to  employera  and  job  aeekera  alike.    Such  a  ayatem  would  involve  CETA,  the  Job 
Service.  WIM.  and  Vocational  Education,  in  cooperative  and  complementary  rolea. 

Such  cooperation  is  crucial  to  cutting  program  costa  and  eliminating  duplica- 
tion of  aervices. 
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The  logical  starting  point  in  discussing  employment  snd  training  services  is 
with  C^ETA.    He  believe  that  CETA*s  overall  record  has  been  very  good,  in 
California*  CETA  trsnsitioned  more  than  80»000  persons  into  permanent  jobs 
or  advanced  training  during  the  psst  fiscal  year«    Additionally,  CETA  pro- 
vided training  and  work  experience  for  thousands  of  youngsters  in  our  state 
last  year,  enabling  most  of ^thea  to  return  to  school  and  continue  their  educa- 
tion.   We  consider  this  a  good  record.    Nevertheless,  ve  also  believe  that  CETA 
and  other  employment  and  training  legislation  can  and  should*  be  improved  to 
increase  the  ability  of  the  nation* s  major  employment  and  training  systems  to 
serve  the  needs  of  both  job  seekers  and  employers,  while  giving  the  public  a 
higher  return  on  the  tax  dollars  invested  in  these  programs. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  urge  the  reauthorization  of  ':eTA  and  to  propose  the 
inclusion  of  five  major  elements  within  the  CETA'statute  and  relevant  areas  of 
related  legislation.    These  elements  will  help  ensure  the  proper  interaction 
between  CETA  and  other  employment  and  trsining  legislation  in  providing  serv* 
ices  to  job  seekers  and  employers.    These  elements  include; 

1.  Improved  integration  of  the  employment  and  training  delivery  system; 

2.  Coordination  with  economic  development  efforts;  . 

3.  Increasef^  partnership  with  the  private  sector;  ^ 

4.  Greater  fles^ibility  in  CETA  eligibility  requirements;  and 

5.  Improved  work  rnd  training  programs  for  youth. 

My  remaining  remarks  elaborate  on  each  of  these  elements  in  turn,  recognizing 
that  they  are  interrelated  with  respect  to  achieving  an  improved  employment  and 
training  delivery  system.    As  I  discuss  each  element,  I  will  state  my  Depart- 
ment's legislative  recommendations  for  its  incorporation  into  the  delivery 
system.  - 

I.    Improved  Integration  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Delivery  System 

California  recognizes  that  sn  integrated  employment  and  training  delivery 
system  is  essential  in  providing  the  necessary  services  to  job  seekers 
and  employers  in  the  most  efficient  and  cost  effective  manner  possible. 
An  integrated  system  would  make  optimal  use' of  scarce  resources  by  draw- 
ing on  the  specialized  capabilities  of  various  service  providers  to 
form  a  nonduplicative  delivery  structure  capable  of  addressing  clients* 
needs  efficiently  and  comprehensively.    Developing  such  an  integrated 
system  which  reacts  effectively  to  the  Isbor  market  is  a  priority  for 
the  19808.. 

1  would  like  to  offer  the  following  recommendations  regarding  the  re- 
suthorization  of  CETA  and  relevant  areas  of  other  legislstion  in  support 
of  an  integrated  system: 

•    Legislation <:ehould  assign  principal  authority  for  employment  and 
training  programs  ^'o  the  Governor  of  each  state  for  administra- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  such  entities  as  are  prescribed  in  State 
law. 
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Labor  Mrket  «re««  are  rarely  confined  to  or  con«i«tent  with  the 
juri»dicticn«l  boundaries  of  cities  or  counties.    For  example, 
large  •etropolitsn  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles,  CsliCoroia,  are 
made  up  of  seversl  substantial  jurisdictional  aross  with  over- 
lapping labor  market  areas.    Alt^scugh  CETA  prime  sponsors  can 
earn  substantial  bonusaa  by  forming  consortia,  iew  consortis  have 
been  formed  in  California  and  even  fex#er  ha^s  survived.  Stste- 
wid^ administration  of  employment  and  training  programs  would 
facilitate  cooperation  among  jurisdictions  within  labor  market 
areas .  " 


Legislation  should  require  all  employment  and  training  service 
providers  to  participate  in  a  local  planning  process  which  sppro- 
pristely  addresses  the  community's  employment  and  training  needf. 
In  California,  the  Job  Service  has  facilitated  this  type  of  com-, 
prehensive  local  planning  by  requiring  Job  Service  field  office 
managers  to  coordinate  their  program  delivery  systems  with  those 
of  CETA,  the  Job  Service,  WIN,  Vocation|t^ucation,  and  related 
programs  and  providers.    The  result  has.^^n  incressed  effective- 
ness in  service  delivery  at  the  local  level.    Statutory  mandate 
for  such  local  planning  is  necessary,  however,  to  effect 
comprehensive  plsnning.    For  example,  current  law  requires  CETA 
prime  sponsors  to  coordinste  with  Vocational  Education  but  Voca- 
tional Education  programs  are  not  required  to  coordinate  with 
CETA  prime  sponsors.    Similsrly,  the  Coverftor's  Grant  Office  is 
required  to  coordinste  CBTA^servicedelivery,  but  CETA  prime 
sponsors  are  not  required  to  cooperate  in  this  process.  A 
requirement  for  full  part icip.at ion  by  all  service  providers  in 
coordinating  service  delivery  is  essential. 

Legislation  should  clearly  define  roles  and  responsibilities  for 
each  service  provider  in  the  integrated  employment  and  training 
system.  Specifically: 

1)  CETA  should  provide  trsining,  retraining,  or  skills  upgrading 
for  eligible  client  groups,  including  structurally  unemployed 
persons  and  displaced  workers,  and  coordinate  with  community 
planning  and  economic  development  activities  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  training  that  is  responsive  to  existing  snd 
anticipated  labor  market  demand. 

In  the  eight  years  since  its  enactment,  CETA  has  overcome 
many  barriers  tp  effective  service  delivery,  becoming,  in  the 
process,  sn  indispersible  link  in  the  employment  snd  trsining 
system.    It*  sensitivity  to  conuinity  needs  and  its  link  to 
local  government  make  CETA  a  primary  impetus  to  effective 
employment  and  training  service  delivery. 

2)  The  Job  Service  should  have  a  presumptive  Isbor  exchange  role. 
It  should  match  employer  needs  with  snd  develop  job  opportun- 
ities for  job-resdy  applicants.    It  should  administer  sppro- 
priste  employer  incentives  such  as  tax  credits  snd  on-the-job 

^       training  to  encourage  the  hiring  of  hard  to  employ  persons. 
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.The  Job  Service**  piscenent  responsibiiiciec  thould  slso 
include  job  aetrch  tttifCsnce  urograms  end  other  supplemental 
aervicef  to  job-resdy  persona  who  have  difficulty  obtaining 
vork  because  of  lack  of  intecvieving  or  job  sesrch  skills. 
The  Job  Service  should  also  operste  a  comprehensive  Isbor 
sarket  information  system  that  it  relevant  to  ^he  needs  of  an 
integrated  employmeat  and  training  aystem  and  which  provides 
the  locsl  labor  market  information  vhich  ia  essential  to 
succesaful  locsl  employment  and  tra^'ning  progrsma. 

In  addition,  the  Job  Service  should  adminiater  the  Unemploy* 
meat  insurance  (Ul)  program  mud  llic  work  test^  and  should  be 
responsible  for  developing  alternative  uaea  of  UI  that  ^sn- 
hsnce  recipients*  immediate  and  long^erm  productivity  and 
wages.    Two  such  alternative  programs  are  now  underway  in 
California:    Wofk  Sharing  UI,  which  helps  avert  layoffs  by 
psying  prorated  benefita  for  a  limited  period  of  time  to 
workera  whose  employers  have  reduced  their  work  week,  rsther 
thsn  lay-off  employeea;  and  a  new  program  that  allows  laid- 
off  workera  with  obsolete  skills  to  receive  benefita  while 
baing  trained  in  demand  occupationa. 

For  years  the  Job  Service  has  provided  a  uniform  delivery 
system  for  a  stsndsrd  array  of  Isbor  exchange  aervices  in 
small  as  well  ss  Isrge  Isbor  markets.    Its  network  has  served 
as       indiapensible  channel  through  which  new  programs  and' 
n<        proaches  to  service  delivery  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  unxformally  and  universally  implemented.  California 
envisions  the  ststewide  network  of  Job  Service  offices  ss  sn 
essentisl  component  of  sn  integrsted  employment  snd  trsining 
syst  *m. 

WIN  should  provide  intensive  employment  services  to  snd  coor- 
dinste  trsining  snd, other  sppropriste  services  for  welfsre 
spplicsnts  snd  recipients  to  minimize  dependency, snd  msximite 
economic  self-sufficiency.    Intensive  employment  services 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to:    job  sesrch  sasist- 
snce,  job  development,  finsncisl  sssistsnce  for  trsining 
relsted  coits,  snd  sssistsnce  in  obtsining  s  permanent  job 
with  labor  market  tests  before  snd  after  training.    Our  own 
experience  with  the  Job  Search  Assistance  Program  (JSAP)  has 
convinced  us  thst  the  needs  of  both  employers  and  WIN  appli- 
cants can  best  be  discerned  through  sn  s»ieiSDcnt  process 
thst  includes  s  Isbor  market  test  of  employsby^lcy .  JSAP 
provides  trsining  in  job  sesrch  snd  interviewing  skills  to 
welfsre  spplicsnts  snd  sends  them  into  the  Isbor  market.  A 
significant  number  of  these  spplicsnts  find  their  own  jobs, 
demonstrsting  the  vslue  of  stich  s  model  built  into  the  WIN 
program. 


Out  of  our  experience  with  the  WIN  progrsm  in  Cslifornis  hss 
grown  sn  Employment  Prepsrstion  Progrsm  <EPP).    EPP  seeks  to 
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reduce  welfare  dependency       quickly       po.«ible  for  employ- 
able AFDC  •pplic.nta  by  providing  the©  with  imedigte  job 
«i«h\..i.t.nce.  job  pUcenent  .ervice.,  job  li.ting.  job 
•"nrel";.  .nd  jib'tr.inin,  po..ibilitie..  «P«^^^^« 
«ny  will  Min  employment  before  their  fir.t  welfare  gr.nt. 
«d  .imiUr  proif.-  .nd  .ppro.che.  oper.ted  within  the 
•      Wlifrai^work  h.ve' proven  the  efficacy  of  targeting  inten.ive 
'        «plo^t  Service,  toward  welfare  appUcanta  and  recipienta. 

4)    Vocational  education  ahould  prepare  i"^*^^^^"*}; . 1!^"*' 
force  by  giving  primary  conaideration  to  providing  training 
for  occipationa  for  which  there  la  preaent       ^"^""Z*^**'  . 
market  demand,  and  by  providing  occupational  information  and 
counaeling  to  atudenta. 

Ugialation  thar  clearly  defined  the  •P*"^ i^'^^",?^^"^  '^w;!!!! 
Service.  WIN.  and  Vocational  Education  would  help  eliminate  duplica 
tion  and  competition  between  theae  aervjlce  providera  and.  at  the 
aaae  time,  provide  the  foundation  for  a  coheaive  ayatem. 

•   Ugialation  ahould  eatabliah  uniform  defini'iona  for  key  terma 
uaed  in  varioua  employment  and  training  program*  ao  that  diverae 
program*  ahare  a  common  ground  in  program  S^'^**  "P?"'"?^";,.^ 
quiJementa  and  evaluation.    Currently,  for  example.       "^^^i*^"*  . 
the  prbgrama  placement  rate.  CETA  takea  the 

only  thoae  appUcanta  for  wh«  aervicea  are  provided,  whereaa  WIN 
receivea  credit  for  any  individual  vho  entera  the  ayatem  aa  an 
;    u"t     WIN  receivea  credit  for  clienta  who  Pl«*;/«« 
in  a  job.  while  CETA  and  the  Job  Service  do  not.    Theae  differ 
encea  make  progr«i  coordination  difficult  and  program  compariaon 
virtually  impoaaible. 

.    L.gi.Ution  .hould  -.T.d.t.  .  unifor-  -.n.g».nt  i"'"""''™ 
r.l.ted  to  th.  entiV.  e-ploy-ent  .nd  training  .y.tea.  J^""' 
effort,  to  develop  In  effectively  integrated  e«ploy«en».  .nd  tr.in 
!„.  UJvice  deliver}  .y.te.  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Pilot 

-      Toie  r^E^PP    irlg'Be.ch.  Cliforni..  -ere  «v«.ly  hj»p.r.d  by 
the  f.et  th.t  four  different  reporting  .y.teo.  h.d  '<>  »>•  " 
«et  tre  reporting  require«nt.  feder.Uy.-nd.ted  for  the  four 
^o.ruu  involved  in  thi.  effort.    Reporting  .y.tea.  mu.t  be 
llAl^i    o  i«et  oper.tion.l  need,  yet  incorpor.te  '"h  element 
in    Sr«.plo^nt  ind  tr.ining  .y.te.  in  order  to  "t.bU.h  . 
S«.  b.n  froT-hich  bro.d  infor-tion.l  need,  could  be  dr.wn. 

.   Legi.l.tion  .hould  .How  for  c.reful  definition  <>« 

.t.nd.rd.  within  individu.l  progr.«  .o  th.t  ^"P"'^"" J"' 
pUce-nt  credit,  client.,  .nd  e-ployer.  c.n  «>.  .U-J"'*^- 
Credit  or  p.rti.l  credit  .hould  be  given   «. "'"'ii'V^^I'iiue 
fo.ter  coordin.tion  «»ng  progr«..,  ..  well  ..  for 
toun.elu.g  .nd  job-.e.rch  ...i.t.nce  th.t  •"h.nce  .  client  . 
current  .nd  future  .bility  to  fend  .ucce..ful,ly  hi«..lf/ 
her.elf  in  the  job  m.rket.    Ev.lu.tion  of  e.ch  progr.«  T...ed  on 
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the  apecific  goaU  of  chat  progran,  taking  into  conaideration 
thoae  activitiea  chat  foater  coordination  nong  prograaa,  will 
preclude  che  coapecicion  chac  ^low  underainea  che  ef fecciveneaa  of 
Choae  programs.    The  credic  ayacea  ahould  be  aufficiencly  flexible 
to  provide  extra  placenent  credit*  for  placing  **hard  to  place**  and 
CSTA  trained  peraona. 

Coordination  wich  Econoaic  DevelopacnC  Efforca 

Aa  che  principal  providera  of  eaployMnC  and  craining  aerv'^ea,  CETA, 
the  Job  Service,  HIH,  and  Vocational  Education  ahould  vork  in  cloae 
partnerahip  vith  local  «nd  atat*  economic  develoraent  ac:|vitiea. 
CETA  a  poaitiott  in  the  cowaioity  aa  an  m  of  local  govc>Tarnt  givea  tlie — 


priae  aponaor  a  natural  leaderahip*role  in  effecting  a  cloae  local  part- 
nerahip.   The  Job  Service  ahoulc!  aaaiat  in  thia  effort,  by  providing 
atatevide  and  local  labor  aarket '^inforaation  crucial  to  hu&itkwaa  and 
induatry  deciaiona  concerning  plant,  location  and  «xpanaion.    To  enaure 
auch  coordination,  ve  recovend  that: 

•  Legialation  ahould  aandate  auch  coordination  between  eaployaent 
and  craining  aervice  providera  and  econoaic  developaenC  acciviciea. 

•  Legialacion  ahould  auchorise  and  proaoCe  appropriace  acceaa  Co 
labor  aarkec  inforaacion  Co  enable  local  program  aanagera  Co  plan 

^  effeccively  ac  che  local  level.    The  acace  role  ahould  be  acrengch- 
-       ened  in  Che  developaenC  of  reliable  local  Ubor  aarkeC  esCiaaCea 
and  projecciona  which  are  noC  preaencly  available.    Theae  include: 
accurace  eaployacnc  and  uneaployaenC  acaciacica  in  local  and 
^  acacewide  labor  aarkeca;  deaand  projecciona  for  varioua-occupa- 

Ciona  and  induacriea  in  apecific  geographic  areaa;  deacripcive 
inforaacion  on  a  wide  range  of  occupaciona;  and  deaographic 
chsracceriacica  of  che  eaployed  and  uneaployed  work  force  wich in 
each  acace  ^nd  wichin  local  labor  aarkeCa. 

•  Legialacion  aVould  provide  financial  aaaiacance  Co  Covernora 
Chrough  a  conadidaced  granC  aechaniaa  for  Che  developaenC  of  labor 
aarkec  inforaacion  neceaaary  Co  enaure  the  effeccive  planning  and 
adainiacracion  of  ^cace  and  local  prograaa* 

In  addicion,  che  SecreCary  o*  Labor  ahould  be  reaponaible  for  Che  devel- 
opaenC of  a  nacional  ayacea  ftr  Che  generacion,  coapilacion,  and  diaaeai- 
nacion  of  nacional,  acaCe,  and  locfl  labor  aarkeC  inforaacion  baaed  upon 
Che  cfapilacion  of  acaCe  adainiacered  labor  aarkeC  inforaacion  prograaa. 


Parcnerahip  wich  che  PrivaCe  SecCort 

A  cruly  effeccive  eaployaenC  tad  craining  aervice  delivery  ayacea,  coor- 
dinaced  wich  local  econoaic  (fevelopaenC  acCiviciea,  nuac  work  in  cloae 
^parcnerahip  wich  a  chird'  eUaenC,  che  privaCe  aecCor.    The  aervice  ' 
delivery  ayacea  auac  involve  che  priuace  aecCor  aC  che  local  level  where 
prograaa  are  deaigned,  developed,  and  iapleaenCed,  aa  well  aa  in  labor 
exchange  acciviciea,  ao  chac  workera  are  crained  Co  aeeC  real  eaployer 
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tuned  to^exi.tint  ..rkec  dynamic    M-rket  demand  dictate.  employabiUty. 
nogU  a"  "    i.  contingint  upon  private  aector  P*«"^P«"" 
pri5^  aector  will  participate  only  «hen  the  ay.te.  re.pond.  to  the 
aime  market  forcea  that  drive  the  private  aector. 

Only  by  expo.ing  the  employ«.nt  and  training  ay.te.  to  the  <>y""i"/^ 
th*  maLt'^an  it.  *f fectivene..  be  determ  ned.    I^e  • 
ce.s,  both  before  and  after  training,  ahould  include  a  labor  market 
teat  of  employabiUty. 


^SpecTficallj*,  we  re"coa»€nd  thatr-  -  *  - 

•  Ugi.lation  ahould '.trenfcchen  the  role  played  ^^^."^•"^^"^"•"y 
Council.  CPIci)  in  a..e..ing  and  directing  training  program,  to 
aeet  labor  market  need.. 

•  Ugi.lation  ahould  authorize  the  exploration  of  variou.  job 
trial,  .trategie.  .uch  a.  variable  reimbur.ement  rate,  for 
employer. •  on-the-job  training  coat..    Reimbur.ement.  »hould 
begin  at  100  percent,  whin  appropriate,  and  dimini.h  to  0  percent 
„%he  trainee  become,  productive.    Other  .trategie.  "^fht  nclude 
"x  credits  or  work  experience  in  the  private  aector,  allowing 
trainee,  to  work  for  profit-making  employer.. 

.  ^ 

Our  experience  in  C.liforni.  '|;?'  S""" 

wolwe«ent  in  training  progrn*  en.ure.  higher  placement  "t" 
"llnre"    One'cETA  JrSject.  funded  in  P«"  «•«•  S^r. 
Cliforni*  Governor'.  Grant,  denon.trate.  thi.  idea.    Project  Haroor. 
rui       tht  U.  Angele.  Unified  School  Di.trict  ^^ill' """f' 
training  in  the  ar'ea  of  welding  and  .te«i.hip  container  repair.  Clo.e 
i  "rlcfion  with  the  private  .ector.  including  "Pif^^^^tTiulo    c  r.f 
hire  the  trainee..  hM  re.ulted  iif  a  98  percent  placement  rate  tor  cour.^_ 
g»du«e..    Anoth;r  project,  located  in  San^iego.  ha.  "I";;*^  «"  ^ 
80  P««nt  placement  rate  through  .i-ilar  private  * 
The  project,  funded  by  the  Governor'..  Grant  ind  run  by  the  San  Diego 
Sunty  Techiicil  Trai^ng  Center,  train,  women  and  veteran,  a.  produc-  . 
tion  machine  tool  operator,  and  drafter.. 

In  view  of  the..)  and  other  .ucce..ful  program,  clo.ely  involving  the 
In  view       J""' for  the  private  tector  in  employment  and 

•    .     .  w-^i-i.*  XrM  abitia     ^e  oroffram  combine,  ciaa.room 

r  «r":  :r:Uh"n-     -         ai^in  'lt  TM^r  wor..ite.    The  .ucce.. 
o?  thi,  «SeT  i.  ^Sparen't.  .ince  CWETA  ha.  placed  about  90  percent  of 
it.  graduating  trainee.,  in  permanent,  un.ub.idiied  job.. 

California  .upport.  .imilar  federal  l«8"l«i°".'!;«L"?""/"suc^°iob 
.ore  private  .ectcr  work  experience  and  on-the-job^ining.    Such  job 

\ 

\ 
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tnining  program*  thould  integrtce  cltttroon  inttrucCion  with  entry 
level  tnd  career  workfite  training. 

•  '  tegitUtion  should  promote  meant  to  involve  tmall  at  well  tt  large  . 
employert  in  employment .and  training  programt.    SucK  meant  might 
include  tubtidized  job  trialt,  job  training,  tax .incentivet,  and 
OJT  reimburtement  ttrategiet  t^ecifically  tailored  to  the  oeedt  of 
,tmall  employert.    In  Ctlifomia,  teveral  Governor* a  Grant  projectt 
have .demontt rated  the  tuccett  of  providing  tmall  butinettet  with 
lucent ivet  to  emvloy  QETA  eligible  pertont.    For  example,  a  Modoc 
County  Project,  which  .enabled  taall  **mom  and  pop"  butinettet' to 
>hiVet  CETA  eligible  youtli,  wtt  highly  tuccettful  in  meeting  both  the 
 »^»~of-th«-|>articif«ti«t-imtH-employer»~«»^H~at-the-GBTA  


clicntt. 


Gretter  Flexibility  in  Eligibility  Requircmentt 

An  integrated  employment  and  training  tyttcm  mutt  be  able  to  recognite 
and^et  the  real  needt  of  itt  clientt.    Eligibility  requirementt  tome- 
tim«t  do  not  retpond  to  major  chtnget  in  the  economy.    In  tddition, 
variout  tectiont  of  the  country  ftce  different  employment  and  training 
problem*  tnd  prioritiet.    It  it  not  alwayt  clear  which  program  thould 
terve  which  group  of  clientt,  and,  to^  often,  eligibility  requirements 
impede' tucce»tful  delivery  of  key  tervicet  at  critical  pointt. 

/  .» 
A''i>lant  cloture,  for  example,  tffectW  not  only  the  community  in  which 
the  plant  it  located  but  alto  turrounding  communitiet  in  which  workert 

r  at  the  plant  typiceHy  retide.    Ctlifomia,  reflecting  economic  changet 
nationwide,  hat  experienced  many  plaiit  cloturet  in  the  patt  few  yeart. 

'Contequently,  many  workert  and  coamKtnitiet  htve  tuffered  economic  dit- 
location.    The/  effectt  of  tuch  ditlo^ationt  tre  often  calamitout.  The 
affected  worker  lotet  hit  job  and  livelihood,  necettitating  incretted 
unemployment  benefitt  and  other  tervicet.    In  many  communitiet,  like 
Salinas,  California,  a  rtth  of  pUnt!  cloturet  can  eliminate  virtutlly  til 
employment  opportunitiet  in  the  tre^  for  a  tubttantial  number  of  workert. 
In  time,  thete  workert  may  be  forced  to  leave  the  area  or  teek  public 
atiittance.  | 

Current  CETA  eligibility  requirementt  teverely^rettrict  timely  re«ction 
to  thete  catattrophic  changes  in  local  economiet  and  appear  to  tet 
P<^0S<^<f  eligibility  above  employment)  as  a  goal.    A  prime  tpontor  in  one 
juritdiction  may  be  able  to  develop  W  program  to  aid  thete  workert  once 
they  become  CETA  eligible.    However,!  unlet t  prime  tpontort  in  contiguout 
juritdictiont  operate  timilar  prograUt,  workert  retiding  in  thote  jurit- 
dictiont  cannot  benefit. 

In  order  to  enture  thir the  employmept  and  training  delivery  tyttem  can 
terve  the  pertont  who  nott  need  itt  tervicet,  we  recommend  that: 


Legltlation  thould  cletrly  deu 
terve  which  group  of  clientt 
training  program*  to  retpond 
disturbtncet  In  the  local  eeoifomy 


igntte  which  tervice  provider  it  to 
It  thould  entble  employment  tnd 
n  a  timely  manner  to  tignificant 
tuch  2t  plant  cloturet  or  the 
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wigratiofi  (including  tertiary  iaiif ration)  of  refugees,  that 
generate  large  nuabera  of  job  aeekers  needing  considerable  train- 
ing or  retraining. 

^       •  I 

Legislation  should  aandate  a  syst«s  vhereby  prograa  aansgers  can 
obtain  tiacly  waivers  on  eligibility  requircttents  that  prohibit 
service  to  clients  not  nonully  eligible;  ^ut  for  vhoa  circus-  ' 
^tsncas  clearly  justify  service  delivery.    This  systca  should 
include  clearly  defined  standards  and  **sunset**  provisions. 

.  •  Lcgitflation  should  establish  «iniw»  standards  for  upgrade  train- 
ing as  a  ^rcentage  of  total  skill  training,  and  should  encourage 
skills  transference  services  where  appropriate. 

Wotk  and. Training  Frograas  for  Youth 

It  is  essential  that  the  csployaent  and  training  service  delivery  aystea 
respond  adequately  to  the  needs  of  youth.    Continuing  youth  uneaployMnt, 
particularly  in  the  inner  cities,  rcsains  a  serious  problcW.  are 
very  interest/id  in  eapldyadbt  and  training  strategies  that  help  bring 
about  a  solution  to  thi4  pifoblca,  and  in  improving  young  workers'  adjust- 
ment to  the  labor  aarket.  IWe  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  youth 
programs  continue  to  redeite  appropriate  levels  of  fun.*ing,  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  local\n4eds. 


Here,  1  refer  the  suUcoMf^tce  to  previous  tcstiaony  which  I,  on  behalf 
of  «y  Oepsrtaent,  submitted  on  Kerch  16,  1981,  in  support  of  legislation 
to  extend  CBTA  Title  IV  youth  prograas.    In  this  context,  once  again,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  particular  youth  eaployaent  strategies  which  we 
have  found  successful  in  California  and  to  emphasize  th^  value  of  ifncor- 
porsting  thea  into  national  legislation. 

'  •  . 

My  Dcpartaent  adainisters  the  California  Lockyer  Youth  Eaployaent  Pro- 
'   graa,  as  well  as  various  youth  prograas  under  CETA.    We  have  found  that 
the  California  prograa,  because  of  its  greater  caphasis  on  private-sector 
^    eaployer  involveaent,  has  produced  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of 
jobs  for  youth. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1980,  119,792  youths  were  served  in  California  under 
Title  IV  (YETF,  YCCIP,  and  SYEP)  at  a  cost  of  $110,694,795,  or  approxi- 
aately  $925  per  participant.    The  positive  teraination* rata .for  the 
Title  IV  prograas  was  80  percent  (95,966),  with  12  perceV  (10,048) 
'entering  eaployaent.    During  the  saae  period  of  tiae,  the  State  CETA 
Office  operated  the  State  Youth  Prograa,  coabining  Federal  CETA  title  IV 
funds  and  State  general  funds,  and  served  5,099  psrticipants  at  a 
total  cost  of  $7i045,582,  or  $1,138  per  participant.    This  prograa's 
positive  teraination  rate  was  76  percent;  with  45  percent  entering  ea- 
ployaent.  One  of  the  aajor  factors  contributing  to  the  higher  rate  of 
entered  eaployaent  in  the  State  Youth  Prograa  is  the -lElexibility  in  the 
State  legislation  that  allows  for  closer  ties  witK  the  private  sector. 

The  State  legislation  has  ensbled  us  to  test^aodels  not  allowed  under 
Federal  regulations.    We  have  iapleaehted  variations  on  traditional 
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trtining  programs  should  integrste  clsssroom  instruction  with  entry 
level  snd  csreer  worksite  trsining. 

•  Legislstion  should  proaote  mesns  to  involve  smsU  ss  well  ss  Isrge 
employers  in  employment  snd  trsining  programs.    Such  mesns  might 
include  subsidised  job  ttisls,  job  trsining,  tsx  incentives,  snd 
OJT  reimbursement  strstegies  specificsUy  tsilored  to  the  needs  of 
small  employers.    In  California,  aeveral  Governor 'a  Grant  projecta 
have  demonatrated  the  aucceaa  of  providing  amall  buaineaaea  with 
incentivea  to  employ  CETA  eligible  peraona.    For  example,  a  Modoc 
County  Project,  which  enabled  amall  ^^'mon  and  pop"  buaineases  to 
hites  CETA  eligible  youth>  wss  highly  successful  in  meeting  both  the 
needs  of  the  psrticipsting  small  employera,  aa^ell  aa  the  CETA 
clxenta. 

Greater  Flexibility  in  Eligibility  Requirementa 

An  integrated  employment  and  training  ayatem  oniat  be  able  to  recognize 
and  meet  the  real  needa  of  ita  clienta.    Eligibility  requirementa  aome- 
timea  do  not  reapond  to  major  changea  in  the  economy.    In  addition, 
varioua  aectiona  of  the  country  face  different  employment  and  training 
problems  and  prioritiea.    It  ia  not  alwaya  clear  which  program  ahould 
aerve  which  group  of  clienta,  and,  too  often,  eligibility  requirements 
impede  aucceaaful  delivery  of  key  aervicea  at  critical  points. 

A  plant  cloaure,  for  example,  affects  not  only  the  community  in  which 
the  plsnt  is  located  but  alao  aurrounding  communities  in  which  workers 
St  the  plant  typically  reside^    California,  reflecting  economic  changea 
nationwide,  haa  experienced  many  plant  cloaurea  in  the  past  few  years. 
Consequently,  many  workers  snd  comnmnities  have  auffered  economic  dia- 
location.    The  effects  of  such  dislocations  are  often  cslsmitous.  The 
affected  worker  loaes  his  job  and  livelihood,  nececsitsting  increased 
unemployment  benefits  snd  other  services.    In  many  communitiea,  like 
Salinas,  California,  a  rash  of  plsnt  closures  csn  eliminste  virtually  all 
employment  opportunitiea  in  the  area  for  a  substsntial  number  of  workers. 
In  time,  these  workers  may  be  forced  to  leave  the  area  or  aeek  public 
aaaiatance.  J 

Current  CETA  eligibility  requirementa  severely  restrict  timely  reaction 
to  theae  cataatrophic  changea  in  local  economiea  and  appear  to  aet 
program  eligibility  above  employment  aa  a  goal.    A  prime  aronaor  in  one 
juriadiction  may  be  able  to  develop  a  program  to  aid  thea»   'orkera  once 
they  become  CETA  eligible^    However,  unleaa  prime  aponsors  in  contiguous 
jurisdictions  operate  aimilar  programa^  workera  reaiding  in  thoae  juria- 
dictiona  cannot  benefit. 

In  order  to  enaure  that  the  employment  and  training  delivery  ayatem  can 
aerve  the  peraona  who  moat  need  ita  aervicea,  we  recommend  that: 

a   Legialation  ahould  clearly  deaignate  wh'ich  aervice  provider  ia  to 
aerve  which  group  of  clienta.    It  ahould  enable  employment  and 
training  programa  to  reapond  in  a  timely  manner  to  aignificant 
diaturbancea  in  the  local  economy,  auch  aa  plant  cloaurea  or  the 
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inmigration  (including  terticry  isnigrstion)  of  refugees,  that 
gener4|te  Urge  nuabert  of  job  seekers  needing  considerable  train* 
ing  or  retraining. 

•  Legislation  ahould  uandate  a  system  whereby  program  mansgera  can 
~   '  obtsin  tively  vaivera  on  eligibility  requirementa  that  prohibit 

service  to  clients  not  normally  eligible,  but  for  whom  circum- 
atances  clearly  justify  service  delivery*    ihia  ayatcm  should 
include  clearly  defined  atandarda  and  "sunset**  proviaions. 

•  Legislation  ahould  eatablish  minimum  standards  for  upgrade  tra"in'-> 
ing  as  a  percentage  of  total  skill  tr^kining,  and  should  encoursge 
akilla  transference  servicea  where  appropriate. 

V.    Work  and  Training  Programs  for  Youth  ,  . 

It  is  easentisl  that  the  employment  and  training  aervice  delivery  ayatem 
respond  adequately  to  the  peeds  of  youth.    Continuing  youth  unemployment, 
particularly  in  the  inner  cities,  renaina  a  serious  problem.    We  are 
very  interested  in  employment  and  training  atrategiea  that  help  bring 
about  a  aolution  to  thia  problem,  and  in  improving  young  vorkera*  adjust* 
ment  to  the  labor  market.    We  believe  that  it  ia  essential  that  youth 
programs  continue  to  receive  appropriate  levela  of  funding,  to  be  deter* 
mined  according  to  lOcal  needa. 

Here,  I' refer  the  subcommittee  to  pr^vioua  testimony  which\,  on  behalf 
of  ny  Department,  aubmitted  on  March  16,  1981,  in  support  o^'legialation 
to  extend  CETA  Title  IV  youth  programs.    In  this  context,  once  again,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  particular  youth  employment  strategies  which  we 
have  found  successful  in  California  and  to  emphasize  the  value  of  incor* 
poratinc  them  into  national  legislation. 

My  Department  administera  the  Cslifomia  Lockyer  Youth  Employment  Pro- 
gram, aa  well  as  vsrious  youth  pxograms  und^r  CETA.    We  have  found  that 
the  California  program,  because  of  its  greater  emphasis  on  private-sector 
employer  involvement,  has  produced  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  . 
  jobs-jfor-ycuth —   

During  Fiscal  Year  1980,  119,792  youths  were  served  in  California  under 
Title  IV  (YETP,  YCCIP,  and  SYEP)  at  a  coat  of  $110,694,795,  or  approxi- 
mately $925  per  participant.    The  positive  terminstion  rate  for  the 
Title  IV  programs  waa  80  percent  (95,96*6),  with  12  percent  (10,048) 
entering  enployment.    During  the  same  period  of  time,  the  State  CETA 
Office  operated  the  State  Youth  Program,  combining  Federal  CETA  Title  IV 
funds  and  State  general  funda,  and  served  5,099  participanta  at  a 
total  cost  of  $7,045,582,  or  $1,138[  per  participant.    Thia  program*8 
poaitive  termination  rate  waa  76  percent,  with  45  percent  entering  em* 
ployaent.    One  of  the  major  factors  contribu£ing  to  the  higher  rate  of 
entered  employment  in  the  State  Youth  Program  is  the  flexibility  in  the 
State  legislation  that  allowa  for  closer  ties  with  the  privste  sector. 

The  State  legialation  haa  enabled  us  to  test  models  not  allowed  under 
Federal  regulations.    We  have  implemented  variations  on  traditional 
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on-Che~job  training,  including  («)  100  percent  reimburtenent  to 
ettployert  «nd  (b)  <n  initial  100  percent  reimbursement jr«te  with  a 
declining  percent  after  the  first  three  months.    Nine  of  thirteen  of 
the  State-sponjored'work  experience  projects  used  work  experience'  in  _ 
theprivate  sector »  and  for  the  first  time  in  some  of  the  projects  we 
also  incorporated  short-term  **job  trials"  in  the  private  sector* 

Results  from  our  model  programs  indicate  that  employers  are  reluctant  to 
hire  youth  for  a. variety  of  reasons*    Frequently,  employers  perceive 
youth  to  be  less  reliable  than  adults  and  less  in  need  of  a  job*  Fur- 
thermore, lacking  a  work  record»  youth  have  difficulty  convincing 
employers  to  hire  them.^  In  evaluating  a  nuiriier  of  State-funded  p^jects, 
we  found  that  employer  perceptions  changed  once  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  vork  with  the  youth;  we  also  found  that  positive  terminations  are 
higher  when  private-sector  employers  are  involved*    Results  were  espec- 
ially favorable  in  projects  where  fully  subsidixed  short-term  work 
experience  used  as  '*job  trials'*  cre&ed  an  incentive  for  private  em- 
ployers to  participate  as  a  training  site,  and  in  transitioning  youth 
into  on-the-job  training*    These  jolK  trials  were  a  means  for  private 
employers  to  observe  the  participant  in  a  work  setting  before  making  a 
coMsitment  to  train  and,  perhaps  lac«r,  hire*    Of  those  youth  partici- 
pating in  job  trials,  58  percent  wete  employed  when  they  left  the  pro- 
ject, compared  to  the  overall  average-of  AS  percent^  Training  that  

emphasizes  the  acquisition  of  both  job  skills  and  good  work  habits  seems 
to  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  yoat))  to  secure  unsubsidized 
employment,  since  many  employers  are  a|  d>ncet)ied  with  positive  work 
habits  as  with  skill  level*    Project  evaluac^^Tis  also  indicate  that  work 
experience  in  the  private  sector  is  more  lilcely  to  result  in  a  job  than 
work  experience  in  the  public  sector.    The  ^ate  of  entered  employment 
closures  for  participants  in  the  private  sector  was  nearly  double  the 
rate  for  participants  in  the  public  sector*?, 

These  findings  reinforce  my  previous  discussion  of  involvement  with  the 
private  sector  and  strategies  employed  through  the  California  Worksite  ^ 
.Education-and-Training  Act, 


In  order  to  help  ensure  more  effective  employment  training  for  youth, 
Califom^'-recoflBends  that: 

•  Legislation  should  ensure  that  youth  programs  receive  appropriate 
levels  of  funding,  based  upon  locally  determined  needs. 

•  Legislation  should  allow  for  subsidized  private  sector  work  ex- 
perience and  greater  flexibility  in  reimbursing  private  employers 
for  on-the-job  training  for  youth  programs; 

•  Legislation  should  provide  for  integrating  educational  and  train- 
ing resources  with  job  opportunities  to  bring  unemployed  youth 
into  the  economic  mainstream.    Such  strategies  would  include: 

1)  ^Redirection  of  vocational  training  to  place  greater  emphasis 
on  worksite  education; 
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2) 


Redesign  of  current  high  school  career  preparation  programa 
to  aaaiat  in  achool-to-work  tranaitiona; 


3) 


0 


Improved  career  education  progrioi;  and 


Expansion  of  work-experience  prograsa  ained  at  reaching  inner 
city  minority  youth,  diaadvantaged  jrural  youth,  achool  drop- 
outa,  and  teenage  parenta. 


In  concluaion,  I  hope  that  my  teatimony  haa  helped  perauade  this  aubcoiwittee 
that  a  fully  integrated  employment  snd  training  delivery  system*  with  clear  and 
complementary  rolea  for  CETA,  the  Job  Service,  WIN,  and  Vocational  Education, 
ia  a  national  priority  for  the  1980a.    Furthermore,  I  hope  that  you  will  care- 
fully conaider;the  recottmendationa  I  have  offered  to  develop  such  sn  inte- 
grste.d  system,  vhich  would  work  in  coordinstion  with  local  economic  development 
and  in  close  psrtnership  with  the  privste  sector,  while  responding  to  the  resl 
needs  of  workers  snd  job  seekers* 

-Thsnk  you  very,  much  for  the  opportunity  to  present  you  with  this  testimony. 


/ 
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Violet  Thonpson 

Senate  Subconmittee  on  '  <•  - 

Enploynent  and  Productivity 
4230  Dirksen  Senate  Off ice, Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Deiir  Ms,  Thompson: 

The  attached  statement  is  submitted  to  express  the  concerns  of  the 
Central  Florida  Educational  Consort iust  for  Women  concerning  the 
problems  faced  by  women  in  the  work  force.    The  Consortium  had 
hoped  to  express  these  concerns  directly  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on 'Employment  and^froductivity  at  the  public  hearing  in  Orlando, 
Florida  which  was  scheduled  for  July  17,  1981.    Unfortunately  this 
public  hearing  was  cancelled.   The  Consortium  hopes  that  by  sub- 
mitting this  statement  to  you  that  the  concerns  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  Subcommittee  members  and  included  in  the  records  of  their 
activities. 

^  V  ^  Sincerely, 

Susan  A.  Skambis,  Program  Director 
Central  Florida  Educational 
Consortium  for  Women 


SAS:jlg 
Enclosure. 
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CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 
EDUCATIONAL 

CONSORTIUM  '      •  ^ 

FOR  WOMEN 

1011  Wymore  Road  •  Sutte  207  Winter  Park.  Florida  32739 
Telephone:  (305)  628-8511 

'  SENATE  SUBCOWHITTEE 

  .  ON 

EMPLOYMEJfT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
♦  ♦ 

As  Seifators,  you  are  aware  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor  statistics  concerning 
woMn  workers,  that  60%  of  all  wonen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  are  currently 
working  to  support  themselves  and  their  faxsilies  and  that  this  number  increases 
every  day.    Paid  employment  is  not  a  hobby  for  wonen  but  an  economic  necessity. 
Women  are  entitled  to  the  sane  ei^loynent  opportunities  as  nen  *  1),  the  chance 
to  get  a  job  for  which  she  is  qualified,  2)  the  chance  to  be  paid  the  amount  that 
the  work  is  worth  and  3)  the  chance  to  perform  the  job  without  dange^  or  harassment. 

While  state  and  local  governments  , may  4>e  better  able^to  determine  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  their  residents,  it  is  vij^aJL'  that  the  federal  government  create  a 
unified  national  employment  policy  which  guarantees  equal  employment  opportunities 
to  all  citizens  and  protects  the  rights  of  all  workers.    State  and  local  government 
can  then  use  this  policy  as  a  guideline  for  development  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  employment  regulations,  tailored  to  the  needs  of  their  communities. 
Guidance  should  be  obtained  from  private  industry  on  the  types  of  jobs  which  are 
expected  to  have  vacancies. 

<^ 

From  its  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  CETA  program  in  providing  service 
to  female.par:ticipants,  the  WEDCE. Program  found  both  successes  and  failures.  In 
the  cases  where  pubric  service  jobs  were  comparable  to  those  available  in  the  un« 
subsidized  market  and  when  the  supervisor  provided  guidance  and  direction  to  the 
participant,  the  CETA  program  was  successful  in  bridging  the  gan  between  unemploy-r 
.  i^pnt  and  a  full  time,  unsubsidized  job.    When  the  PSE  jposijionjiras  created  to 
/Sl^lrovide  an  extra  paif^  of  hands  for  the  sponsoring  agency,  successful  transition 
an  unsubsidized  job  did  not  often  occur. 


Fair  treatment  of  women  workers  has  not  happened  on  its  own.    It  has  taken 
federal  regulations  and  programs  to  begin  to  ensure  equal  opportunities  for  women 
workers  and  we  have  the  responsibility  to  continue  on  this  path  to  equality  in 
the  job  market.    The  needs  of  re-entry  workers  such  as  displaced  homemakers  must 
also  be  addressed^ so  that  they,  too,  can  become  productive  members  of  the  work 
iVce.    When  programs  are  cut  to  save  dollars  and  regulations  are  eliminated  to 
minimize  the  role  of  government  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  it  is  vital  to 
provide  some  other  method  to  ensure  protection  of  those  rights  currently  guaranteed 
only  by  those  programs  and  regulations. 

\ 
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Background 

The  private  sactor  has  been  actively  involved  helping  the  Job  Service  to  im- 
prove its  perforrhance  since  1971.  Employers  have  demonstrated  their  support 
of  and  commitment  to  the  Job  Service  through  volunteer  participation  on  local, 
state,  regional  and  national  Job  Service  Employer  Committees  (JSECs).  More 
than  2^«000  employers  are  now  actively  involved  in  1,0^0  JSECs  throughout 
the  United  States,  These  employers  give  in  excess  of  1 50,000  hours  of  time 
each  month  to  help  the  Job  Service  improve^its  delivery  and  service  capability 
to  applicants  and  employers  while  helping  to  reduce  unemployment. 

A  Job  Service  Employer  Committee  (J SEC)  is  a  group  of  employer  represen- 
tatives formed  to  provide  a  link  between  the  Job  Service  and  the  employer 
community.  JSECs  recommend  to  local  Job  Service  offices  changes  designed 
to  improve  Job.Service  performance  and  help  reduce  unemployment.  The  ob- 
jectives of  Job  Service  Employer  Committees  are  c 

1 .  to  provide  formal  communication  between  the  Job  Service  and 
employers;  ^t 

2.  to  encourage  erfTployer  participation  in  the  Job  Service  delivery  system; 
3..  to  increase  Job  Service  penetration  of  hiring  activities  in  the  private 

sector; 

4.  to  stimulate  cooperation  between  the  private  sector  and  the  public 
sector  to  develop  mutual  appreciation  of  their  respective  roles;  and 

5.  to  improve  Job  Service  productivity  in  its  labor  exchange  function  as 
a  means  of  reducing  unemployment.  ' 

Thd  Employers'  National  Job  Service  Committee  (E.N.J.S.C.)  is  composed  of 
employer  comrnittee  chairpersons  from  each  of  the  50  states  and  three  ter- 
ritories. The  Committee  meets  annually  and  elects  a  chairperson  who  serves  a 
two-year  term.  The  policy-making  arm  of  the  Committee  is  a  steering  committee 
composed  of  one  employer  chairperson  from  each  of  the  ten  federal  regions, 
plus  several  at-large  employer  representatives  appointed  by  the  National 
Chairperson. 

The  objectives  of  the  Employers'  National  Job  Service  Committee  are  to  sup- 
port local,  state  and  regional  Job  Service  Employer  Committees  by  functioning 
at  the  National  level  to 

1 .  maintain  a  dialogue  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  other' 
appropriate  agencies,  groups  and  individuals  about  employer  concerns 
in  employment  and  training;. 

2.  coordinate  employer  efforts  and  exchange  information;  and 

3.  seek  solutions  and  make  recommendations  concerning  employment  and 
training  related  problems  in  need  of  national  attention. 

In  April,  1981  the  Employers'  National  Job  Service  Committee  presented  a 
brief  position  paper  to  Assistant  Secretarv^of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  Albert  Angrisani.  The  thrust  of  that  paper  was  to  point  out  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  national  manpower  policy  under  which  all  employ- 
ment and  training  activities  are  operated.  As  employers  who  pay  substantial 
amounts  through  our  FUTA  taxes  that  finance  97  percent  of  the  administrative 
cost  of  the  Job  Service,  we  feel  strongly  that  we  should  have  a  voice  in  the  ^ 
future  direction  of  national  employment  and  training  policy. 

This  paper  IS  based  on  discussions  held  by  employer  committee  representatives 
around  the  nation  and  a^  a  result  of  discussions  of  the  E.N.J  S.C  Steenng  Com- 
mittee. All  such  discussions  were  by  private  sector  volunteers  who  are  familiar 
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with  th«  present  in-place  system,  who  are  active  members  of  J.S.E.C.s,  Private 
Industry  Councils,  and  other  local  and  state  employment  and  training  advisory 
bodies. 

We  trust  that  this  paper  vyill  mak^^a  solid  contribution  to  the  current  dialogue 
a^ut  future  employment  and  training  poltdy  and  that  every  consideration  will 
twgiven  to  our  proposals.  .  ' 

^  Proposed  National  Employment  and  Training  Goals  ^ 

We  believe  a  unified  public  labor  excharige  is  essential  to  the  economic  well  be- 
ing of  this  nation  and  its  diverse  society.  We  also  believe  that  for  efficiency  and 
effectiveness,  a  national  labor  exchange  must  have  a  primary  objective  that  can 
be  generally  stated  and  clearly  understood  and  that  is  megfMjtrable  in-order  to 
facilitate  performance  evaluation  and  to  deterniine  the  rc^P'n  on  investment  of 
the  services  offered.    ^      *  •  ' 

Inherent  in  the  national  employment  and  training  goals  below  Is  the  need  to 
prepare  and  then  place  individuals  eitt^er  dirt^ctly  into  meaningfuirunsubsidized 
jobs  or  into  finite  and  short  duration  subsidized  employment  (OJT)  or  appren* 
ticeship  programs. 

Based  on  current  and  projected  employer  needs,  national  employment  and  tram* 
Ing  goals  should  be  to 

1 .  prepare  and  place  unemployed  individuals  based  on  their  needs  and 
abilities; 

2.  prepare  and  place  employed  individuals  facing  skills  obsolescence  and/or 
employer  closures;  \ 

3.  place  employed  individbals  seeking  upgrading  and/or  change  for  self* 
,  "   "     improvement;  and 

4.  effiCtently  administer  temporary  income  maintenance  programs. 

-Proposed  f^ational  Employment  and  Training  Policy 

Based  on  the  goals  we  have  stated  for  a  national  employment  and  traii^g 
system,  we  believe  that  a  national  system  should  have  as  a  foundation  a  na* 
tiona!  employment  and  training  policy  which  provides  a  framework  or  set  of 
guidelines  by  which  such  a  system  Is  governed  and  judged.  Among  those  con« 
siderations  as  components  of  such  a  policy  are  the  following:  ^ 

1 .  Everyone  has  a  right  to  avail  themselves  of  public  employment  and 
training  services.  However,  vy/hen  there  might  be  more  applicants  than 
training  openings,  selection  for  training  should  be  based  on  need.  The 
evaluation  of  need  should  be  based  on  an  individual's:  ( 1 )  earnings  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  1 2  months,  (2)  length  of  time  without  a  steady  job 
and' (3)  reason  for  leaving  or  loosing  recent  job(s); 

2r  Those  more  permanently  out  of  work  but  able  and  qualified  for  existing 
fobs  should  be  required  to  take  those  jobs  or  face  elimination  from 
income  maintenance  programs. 

Permanently  unemployed  individuals  should  be  strongly  "encouraged" 
to  fill  existing  job  openings.  During  periods  when  there  are  a  significant 
number  of  unskilled  or  "entry-type"  jobs  in  one  or  more  large 
geographic  areas  of  the  United  States,  income  maintenanee  programs 
should  be  provided  only  to  those  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work  or  to 
those  who  physically  cannot  work.  However,  if  the  number  of  unskilled 
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or  "^trv'type"  jobs  in  the  country  fails  below  a  reasonable  minimum 
level,  then  income  maintenance  bencifits  should  be  expanded  to  encom- 
pass a  broader  spectrum  of  the  unemployed;  . 

Z:  Prst  priority  for  jobs  in  the  U.S.  should  go  to  workers  legally  able  to 
worklnnhe  U.S.  Where  alien  certifications  are  necessary  the  certifica- 
tion process  "should  be  retained  by  the  Department  of  Labor; 

4.  A  national  Employment  and  training  system  should  not  require  the  selec- 
tion, training  and  placement  of  specific  targeted  groups  to  the  exclusion 
6f  others.  Goals  for  targeted  groups  (such  as  minorities,  females,  disad- 
vantaged, veterans)  should  be  directed  by  the  federal  government 
towaid  employers,  and  employers  would  then  request  and  hire  the  pro- 
per numbers  o^  targeted  individuals  to  fill  existing  openings; 

5  National  progr.jms  should  be  designed  to  support  the  concept  that  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  should  provide  most  of  the  educational 
preparation  for  work  and  that  the  work  place  provides  most  of  the 

^.,,-^~occu^>ation»specific*training;  .  . 

6  Within  The  framework  of  a  national  policy,  erhployment  and  training  pro- 
grams should  be  managed  primarily  at  the  state  and  local  levels;  and  - 

7.  Distinctions  as  to  whether.jobs  exist  in  the  'public'  or  the  'private  sector 
should  be  eliminated.  Bojh  should  be  treated  as  employers  with  a  need 

to.hire  qualified  individuals.  * 

-        <i  * 

Recommended  Attribute  of  a  Consolidated 
Employment  and  Training  Sf  stem 

The  upcoming  Congressional  debate  on  CETA  Reauthorization  begs  the  larger 
question  of  what  legislative  changes  and  new  administrative  procedures  might 
also  be  implemented  to  restructure,  redesign  and  significantly  Improve  the  en- 
tire national  employment  and  training  program.  If  significant  change  to  our  na- 
tional employment  and  training  system  is  under  serious  consideration,  the 
following  concepts  are  respectfully  submitted  for  consideration  as  ati  outl'^  for 
a  new  approach  to  a  consolidated  national  employment  and  training  system. 
All  of  these  concepts  are  illustrated  in  "Figure  1"  on  page  6  which  is  a  concep- 
tual model  of  A  Consolidated  Employment  and  Training  System. 

Organization 

1 .  -Employment  and  training  operational  areas  should  be  identifiable  labor 
market  areas.  Each  such  local  operational  area  should 

A   be  ur>der  the  direction  of  a  single  administrator  who  has  authority  con- 
sistent with  responsibility  to  administer  all  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams in  that  operational  area.  ^ 
»      B.  provide  a  single  centralized  client  intake  point  where  each  jndividual  s 
needs  can  be  accurately  assessed. 
C    provide  a  single  delivery  system  to  all  employees. 

O,  provide  a  single  point  of  contact  with  a  given  employer  wheri  perform-  ^ 
ing  employer  relations,  job  development  and  placement  activities. 
Strof>g.  effective  marketing  techniques  should  be  implemented  to  sup- 
poa  these  activities.  - 
E,   devisa  and  incorporate  elements  and  services  which  are  closely  coor- 
*^  '       dinated.  non-competitive  and  non-dup!icative.  . 

be  afforded  the  flexibility  to  define  its  owi^:  orograms  which  would  best 
serve  thJt  area's  spe  Jfic  applicant  and  employer  needs,  to  design  and 
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implement  requirwl  training  prosranrw,  and  to  refer  <^^^j^'^^Pr^l^J'' 
support  of  that  area's  employers'  short  range  AUD  anticipated  long 

G.  utlSe  a  single  advisory  board  consisting  primarily  of  employee  <5oth 
private  and  public  sector)  but  which  may  also  be  compnsed  of  additional 
represer^tatives  from  local  government,  education,  labor,  economic 
developrpent  and  otf^r  employment  and  training  and  community  based 
organization  activities  operating  in  that  labor  area.  This  board  should 
have  a  strong  role  in  directing  the  development  of  employment  and 
training  policy  and  the  evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  oP«^«?2*/JI.'21-SrJi' 
formance.  Advisory  boards  should  operate  pnnapally  at  the  local  level, 
but  ^Iso  operate  at  the  state,  regional,  and  national  levels.  Advisory 
board  members  should  be  elected  up  through  the  system  to  provide 
^  meaningful  Input  to  state,  r.igional  and  national  levels  on  performance  of 

H   defi rwTand  meet  specific  go-als  and  cost-effective  performance  require- 
ments, as  defined  by  the  state,  in  support  of  general  national  policies  - 

I     be^r^iSred  to  interface  effectively  and  efficiently  with  community  based 
organizations,  economic  development,  enterprise  zones,  and  vocational 
education  activities,  human  services  groups,  and  all  primary  and  secon- 
dary education  and  training  activities. 

2  Reporting  and  papen^/ork  requirements  must  be  drastically  reduced  at  all 
*  levels*.  A  simplified  perfonnance  reporting  system  should  report  results 

"Father  then  a  myriad  of  unnecessary  detail.  \^ 

3  the  employment  and  training  system  should  not  be  required  to  perf  orm  en. 
forcement  and  compliance  activities  on  employees.  Any  such  activities 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  other  governmental  agencies  (for 
example,  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs). 

,* 

Perfomnar>ce 

1  At  every  level  the  cost-effectiveness  and  overall  performance  of  all  pro- 

'  grams  should  be  continually  measured.  Funding  should  be  based,  in  part,  on 
past  performance.  * 

2  FUTA  tax  funds  should  continue  to  be  used  primarily  for  placement  and 

'  temporary  income  maintenance  activities.  General  funds  (vyith  a  negotiable 
percent  bf  state  matching  funds)  should  be  used  primarily  for  training  and 
omployability  development  activities,  although  general  funds  could  also  be 
used  to  provide  additional  support  to  placement  activitie3.  The  requirement 
for  partial  matching  with  state  funds  should  help  ensure  the  cost- effective- 
ness of  the  employment  arte  training  system  would  be  of  strong  concern  to 
both  the  state  as  well  as  the  federal  government. 
3,  Advisory  boards  (consisting  primarily  of  ernployers)  should  ha^e  significant 
input  on  matters  relating  to  planning,  fundirtg  and  performance  evaluation  at 
the  local,  state  and  the  national  levels. 

^  FurKJif>g 

JK  funding  formula  should  taKe  into.consideraiion:  (1)  the  need  to  P^'O^jdea 
quate  temporary  maintenarSce  and  to  prepare  and  place  currently  ""f  "^P'oyed 
persons  into  existing  jobs,  (2)  the  need  (in  various  geographic  areas)  to  train 
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people  to  meet  future  job  requirements  and  skills,  and  (3)  the  need  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  (and  .to  reward)  excellent  sustained  performance. 

The~empl6yment  end  treinin^system  should  be  funded  through  dual  block 
flrants  from  the  federal  level  to  the  govembrs  of  each  state.  One  of  these  dual 
grants  should  consist  of  FUTA  tax  dollars  which  shoiJId  be  used  for  placement, 
intake  and  temporary  income  maintenance  program  activities.  Funding  should 
be  based  on  a  formula  incorporating:  ( 1)  number  of  placements,  (2)  cost  per 
placement.  (3)  potential  for  placements  in  that  area,  and  (4)  the  unemployment 
rete.  Annuel  performence  criteria  would  be  inherent  in  the  above  funding 
cnterie. 

The  other  sagpnent  of  the  duel  grent  could  consist  of  federal  general  funds  to  be 
used  primerily  to  support  education  and  training  activities.  These  funds, 
however,  could  elso  be  ab?3  to  be  used,  es  necessary,  to  support  intake  and 
pjacament  activities.  This  grant  could  also  require  a  variable  nriatching  state  fun- 
ding  emouot  besed  on  the  percerit  of  students  completing  1 2th  grade  and  the 
everage  reeding  end  meth  teat  scores  of  those  greduating  students  in  ^  given 
steta.  In  qthar  words,  the  better  e  given  state  performs  in  educating  its  youth, 
the  lower  the  levelof  metching  stete  funds  required.  This  funding  to  each  state 
could  be  beaed  on:  (1)  a  formule  incorporeting  the  number  of  unemployed  per 
pTesent  and  projected  long  renge  job  openings  and  (2)  a  factor  to  reflect  past 
performance.  Performance  could  be  measured  by  defining  training  credits  ~ 
'(similar  to  htgh^ school  or  college  course  credit  hoursrfor  each  type  o*  training. 
Accumulated  successful  training  credits  performed  would  then  be  divided  by 
the  total  .cost,  generating  an  average  cost  per  completed  credit. 
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R«8pons68  to  Remaining  Legislative  Issues 


1»  What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  the  private  sector? 

FlrstT distinctions  between  the  private  and  public  sectors  should  be  minimized. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  employers,  private  or  public,  who  have  jobs  to  fill. 
Thf)  needs  of  each  are  essentially  the  same;  finding  or  preparing  qualified  ap- 
plicants who  will  perform  satisfactorily. 

Since  employers  provide  most  of  the  occupation-specific  training,  it  is  im- 
operative  that  employers  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  and  expand  their 
training  efforts  T^y^  credit  programs  (similar  to  the  TJTC  program)  should  be 
expanded  and  given  a  chance  to  work  and  have  their  effectiveness  evaluated 
not  only  during  the  recent  past  recessionary  times  but  also  during  an  expanding 
economy. 

Employers  should  also  play  a  key  advisory  role  in  the  operation  of  the  training 
and  delivery  system  -  from  planning  through  evaluation^ including  program 
development,  goal  setting  and  implementation  and  program  monitoring.  Mean- 
ingful employer  involvement,  mutual  education  and  an  ongoing  cSiclogue  should 
help  to  sustair)  continued  improvement  m  the  design  and  performance  of  a  con' 
solidated  employment  and  training  system. 

2.  What  should  the  federal  management  responsibilities  be? 

The  federal  government  should  play  an  auditing  and  a  supportive  role:  establish 
a  framework  within  which  state  and  local  entities  may  operate  with  flexibility 
and  yet  some  degree  of  continuity,  assist  in  communication  of  broad  national 
objectives;  coordinate  allocation  of  resources:  reduce  federal  paperwork  and 
reporting  requirements  to  a  minimum,  monitor  and  evaluate  performance  and 
evaluate  progress  toward  the  broad  national  goals  and  objectives. 

Maximum  responsibility  for  the  management  of  programs  should  be  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  where  actual  individual  community  needs  are  more  readily  iden^ 
tifiable.  States  should  be  held  accountable  for  efficient  program  performance. 

3.  What  are  the  economics  of  employment  and  training  investments? 

There  are  many,  many  job  openings  in  thes^  United  States,  and  there  are  also 
many,  many  people  who  are  unemployed.  It  may  take  a  generation  or  more  to 
improve  the  school  system,  to  reinstill  national  pnde  and  the  work  ethic  in  many 
who  will  be  entering  the  labor  market  and  to  turn  around  the  culture  of  the 

"now  generation".  ____    „  ._  

Reduced  unemployment,  reduced  unemployment  compensation  payouts, 
reduced  welfare  payouts,  increased  national  productivity  and  reduced  cnme  are 
ALL  possible.  All  should  be  used  to  measure  the  success  of  a  national  employ- 
ment and  training  program.  Achieving  these  desired  results  must  be  a  nation- 
wide task.  The  good  probability  that  these  goals  can  be  achieved,  in  time, 
justifies  continued  efforts  to  redesign  and  improve  our  national  employment  and 
training  system. 
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